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FOREWORD 


APPROXIMATELY five years ago Tae ANNALS published its first volume 
on radio, as a supplement to the 1 isste of March 1929. It was edited by 
Dr. Irwin Stewart, now a member of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. This important volume embraced the whole field of radio, in- 
cluding point-to-point communication as well as broadcasting. 

Unlike its predecessor, the present volume concerns itself only with 
radio broadcasting. During the intervening five years, the growth of 
radio as a means of mass communication has duplicated its phenomenal 
rise of the previous decade, and has achieved a status in society which 
merits separate attention. The point-to-point communication aspects, 
on the other hand, have remained the concern chiefly of the technician. 

Since 1929, radio broadcasting may be said to have emerged from 
youth into adolescence, and now into the beginnings of maturity. To- 
day, broadcasting, as a medium of entertainment, cultural and political 
enlightenment, and more formal educational training, extends its per- 
sonal and all-pervasive influence into six out of every ten American 
homes. It has grown into the greatest medium of mass communication 
to be developed since the printing press. 

The purpose of the current volume is to evaluate this new social force 
in terms of the services which it renders and the problems it has raised. 
This evaluation has been carried out principally in terms of the American 
scene, since our immediate problem is the best method of adapting the 
power of broadcasting to American conditions. In this task, the example 
of other countries is but of secondary assistance. 

The discussion of radio broadcasting has been divided into several sec- 
tions in the volume. The first one of these deals with the present status 
and organization of radio broadcasting throughout the world, describes 
briefly the principal systems in effect, and evaluates them from both the 
American and European viewpoints. The second section presents a 
critical discussion of the services rendered by broadcasting in the United 
States. The third and last section concerns itself with some of the more 
pertinent problems facing American broadcasting, and makes a brief ex- 
cursion into the future. 

In so new and dynamic a field it is but natural that extreme and con- 
trasting points of view should be developed. An attempt has been 
made to present these diverse viewpoints in a constructive fashion, free 
from the heat and hyperbole which seems to be the almost inescapable 
concomitant of political controversy. It is hoped that the resulting dis- 
cussions will be of service in presenting a fairly comprehensive picture of 
broadcasting. 

Herman S. HETTINGER 
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Broadcasting in the United States 


By Herman 8. Herrincer 


1. Tue DEVELOPMENT or AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING 
Broadcasting may þe defined as the 
transmission through space by means 
of any radio frequency, of signals in- 


tended to be received either audibly or . 


visually by the public. Until television 
becomes technically and economically 
more practicable, broadcasting will 
continue to be concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the auditory field. 
Radio broadcasting is a new field. 
The first station began operation in 
November 1920. The first radio ad- 
vertising was broadcast early in 1923, 
and the first commercially sponsored 
program to be handled on:a national 
basis was sent out over the air on New 
Year’s Day 1925. The first permanent 
national network company was organ- 
ized late in 1926. It was not until 1927 
that legislative provision was made 
definitely for the regulation of Ameri- 
can broadcasting. The first basic allo- 
cation of stations did not occur until 
November of the following year. 


FROM CHAOS TO ORDER 


Prior to 1927, broadcasting presented 
the chaos of a new industry. Stations 
sprang up throughout the country. 
By 1922 there were 382 stations in op- 
eration. ‘This number mounted to 573 
in the following year and reached a 
peak total of 732 during the early 
months of 1927. 

The early stations were small trans- 
mitters owned by local electrical stores, 
battery and radio shops, department 
stores, churches, chambers of com- 
merce, and similar organizations seek- 
ing to capitalize upon the novelty of 
radio, In 1923 approximately half of 


the stations were less than 100 watts in 
power and very few were more than 
500 watts! Station staffs were re- 
cruited from every walk of life and were 
without experience or precedent to 
guide them. 

-The public embraced radio with | 
enthusiasm. In 1922 the estimated 
number of receiving sets in operation 
was 60,000. By the following year 
this number had grown to 1,500,000, 
and by 1927 to 6,500,000.2. While 
listeners strained at ear-phones, pro- 
spective talent flocked to the studios. 
Veteran station executives cite numer- 
ous instances where well-known artists 
appeared incognito on station pro- 
grams, performing gratis so that they 
might experience standing before the 
microphone. However, programs were 
of little importance. The public was 
more intent upon hearing the signals of 
distant points. 

By 1925 American broadcasting 
began to take on more substantial form. 
Station power increased materially. 
Network service was widening in scope. 
Program service was improved. On 
the larger stations the volunteer talent 
was being supplanted by professional 
performers hired with specific program 
requirements in mind. ‘The expense of 
operating more powerful transmitters 
on more ambitious program schedules 
began to drive out the “fly-by-night” 
broadcasters and to develop the pro- 
fessional station operator. 

By 1927 the foundations of the so- 
called “American system” began to 
take form. Their development was 


1 Commercial and Government Radio Stations of 
the United States, Dept. of Commerce, 1923. 

2 Estimates by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
publishers of Electronics and Radio Retailing. 
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materially speeded by the passage of 
the Radio Act of that year and by the 
establishment of permanent national 
network service. ‘ 

The Radio Act of 1927 gave Con- 
gressional sanction to the American 
privately owned system, and, in addi- 
tion, set up the machinery for an 
orderly regulation of broadcasting in 
this country. By the close of the fol- 
lowing year, classes of stations had 
been established, allocations to fre- 
quencies made, and hours of operation 
determined. Much of the confusion 
previously existing in American broad- 
casting had been eliminated. The 
732 stations in operation prior to the 
Radio Act had been reduced to 606 by 
1928, of which few more than two- 
thirds were in simultaneous night-time 
operation. 

The development of national net- 
work broedcasting made possible the 
furnishing of a high standard of pro- 
gram service on a nation-wide scale. 
In addition, it furnished an important 
impetus to radio advertising, by which 
the new industry scught to finance 
itself. National networks made avail- 
able to stations throughout the country 
the talent which could be secured only 
in the leading metropolitan centers. 
Likewise they alone were in a position 
in 1927 to develop programs for the 
large national advertisers whose wide- 
spread markets and resources made 
them the logical pionzers in the use of 
the new medium. In 1927 national 
network advertising volume amounted 
to $3,832,000, while by 1932 it had 
risen to $29,106,000.4 

In 1929 the development of electrical 
transcriptions, whereby programs could 
be especially recorded for broadcasting 
purposes and then distributed among 
stations, turned the attention of na- 


3 Second Annual Report, Federal Radio Com- 
mission, 1929. 
4 National Advertising Records. 


tional and regional advertisers to the 
possibility of reaching their territories 
through the use of widely scattered 


‘individual stations rather than net- 


works. The suécess of some companies 
in employing short announcements 
over groups of individual stations gave 
further impetus to this trend. This 
marked the rise of so-called “spot” 
broadcasting. 

The establishment of regional net- 
works serving limited territories gave 
further elasticity to the broadcasting 


‘structure, and afforded new advertising 


opportunities. With the rise of spot 
broadcasting, various types of middle- 
men arose to act as contact between 
the broadcasting stations and the ad- 
vertisers or their agencies. The grow- 
ing use of radio as an advertising 
medium by local business enterprises 
during this period completed the rise of 
the more important elements in the eco- 
nomic structure of American broad- 
casting. 


IMPROVED SERVICE 


During this period important devel- 
opments also took place in broadcast- 
ing service. Increased station power, 
greatly improved technical equipment, 
better knowledge with regard to station 
location and construction, and similar 
factors added materially to the quality 
and strength of signal which was made 
available to the listener to be picked up 
through his greatly improved receiving 
set. 

Program service likewise was ex- 
tended. Leading symphony orches- 
tras began to perform over the air. 
In 1929 the meteoric rise of ““Amos ’n’ 
Andy” called attention to the possibili- 
ties of the non-musical program. In 
1930 the rebroadcasting of European 
and other foreign programs was estab- 
lished as a regular feature of American 
program service. More time was given 
to the broadcasting of public events, 
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the discussion of civie questions, and miles from the orginating station. 


similar types of programs. Better and 
more pretentious entertainment was 
continually being offered. 

The ‘public responded to these de- 
velopments by doubling the number 
of receiving sets in operation between 
1927 and 1930, and by further increas- 
ing that number: to approximately 
17,000,000 by 1932.5 

In that year broadcasting entered the 
third period of its development, wherein 
refinement and improvement of the 
foundations thus far laid was the domi- 
nant note. With its technical and 
economic structures fairly well estab- 
lished and its program service well 
developed in its principal features, the 
problem became one of perfection of 
detail rather than of the establishment 
of basic principle. 


2. Tan Bases or AMERICAN BROAD- 
CASTING 


The problems faced by radio broad- 
casting systems throughout the world 
are fundamentally similar in origin. 
They arise out of the basic physical 
and social characteristics of broad- 
casting. The system established by 
an individual nation is usually the re- 
flection of the manner in which its 
national psychology has coped with 
these characteristics. 

What are the fundamental character- 
istics of broadcasting? In the physical 
field there are two more important ones. 
The first of these is the fact that the 
supply of frequencies over which sta- 
tions can operate is limited by nature. 
The second important characteristic 
is that radio waves, once set in mo- 
tion, can be controlled only slightly in 
the direction and the distance which 
they travel. Under favorable condi- 
tions they may be received at odd points 
throughout the world, thousands of 


5 Columbia Broadcasting System and Mc- 
Graw-Hill estimates. 


ı The social characteristics of broad- 
casting arise out of its potentialities as 
a medium of mass communication. It 
is probably the greatest agency of 
this type to have been developed since 
the printing press. In immediacy and 
universality of contact it is unexcelled. 
Potentially, in this country, it can 
bring together approximately 50,- 
000,000 citizens ê to listen to the voice 
of a speaker, or to a program. Itisa 
dramatic medium, not only because of 
its immediacy and directness, but be- 
cause it represents communication by 
the oldest means known—the human 
voice. It possesses all the emotional 
appeal and persuasiveness of the voice. 
This gives it a power which cold print 
cannot equal. 

The social implications of these char- 
acteristics have far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Because of its power as a 
means of mass communication, broad- 
casting ranks high as a medium of 
entertainment and of the dissemina- 
tion of culture in the broadest sense of 
that term. Because of its direct and 
dramatic contact with the masses, 
it is an agency of propaganda par excel- 
lence, to which recent world experience 
amply testifies. Since its signals re- 
spect no political boundaries, the 
problems which it raises are interna- 
tional in scope, both by virtue of the 
limited frequencies to be distributed 
among nations and because of the 
international implications of national 
program policies. 

Since international regulation has 
been confined principally to the dis- 
tribution of frequencies among nations, 
it is the development of broadcasting 
systems within nations that is of great- 
est interest. The objectives of a na- 
tional broadcasting system are twofold: 
(1) the allocation of frequencies among 


6 Surveys indicate an average of three listeners 
to every set. 
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classes of stations in such a manner as 
to insure the best possible physical 
service to the public: and (2) the devel- 
opment of an operating system which 
will render program service most in 


keeping with the desires and the needs- 


of the listeners. 


NATIONAL SYSTEMS 


A variety of systems has been 
utilized to achieve these goals. In 
Germany and Russia, broadcasting 
has been made the agency of the state 
for the indoctrination of the public 
with the philosophies and ideas which 
the state—that is, those controlling 
it—espouses. The innate British dis- 
like for extremes has resulted in a 
quasi-governmental monopoly, thus 
avoiding the more obvious disadvan- 
tages of the pure state system. Can- 
ada has adopted a system patterned 
largely after that of Great Britain, 
but allows advertising if requested. 
In Australia, two systems, one private 
and one government-owned and oper- 
ated, vie for listener interest. 

In the United States the traditional 
American procedure has been followed. 
The fundamental features of the Amer- 
ican system of broadcasting are as 
follows: (1) It is privately owned and 
competitively operated; (2) it is fi- 
nanced by the sale of time to advertis- 
ers; and (8) its operation is regulated 
by the Federal Government. 

Private ownership of American 
broadcasting stations allows a wide 
variety of organizations to enter the 
broadcasting field. Individuals, busi- 
ness organizations, educational institu- 
tions, religious bodies, municipalities, 
states, and even the Federal Govern- 
ment may own and operate stations. 
The sole requirement is that the fre- 
quencies be available and that the ap- 
plicant can convince the regulating 
body, now the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, that he is best 
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equipped to render general public serv- 
ice over them. | 

Combined with the type of advertis- 
ing structure which has grown up in 
this country, private ownership and 
operation of stations has resulted in a 
highly competitive system of broad- 
casting. Networks compete with each 
other and with stations, including their 
own afhiliates, for national business, 
while the rivalry between individual 
stations in given areas is of the keenest 
nature. The result has been aconstant 
striving to win listener interest by 
stations and networks, with a conse- 
quent emphasis on the development of 
programs which will achieve this goal. 
Popular broadcasting accordingly has 
benefited. 


FINANCING BY ADVERTISING 


Advertising has proved the most 
practicable manner in which to finance 
this system. In this, broadcasting 
has followed the example of the press. 
By means of financing itself through 
functioning as an advertising medium, 
the press has achieved financial sta- 
bility and a comparatively high degree 
of editorial freedom. . 

Complete and unrestricted freedom 
of speech, like complete freedom of 
action, is unattainable under any form 
of government. Certainly it exists 
no more in Soviet Russia, Fascist 
Italy, or even democratic England 
than it does in this country. Social 
regulation, the essence of government, 
implies restriction of personal freedom. 
This restriction is extended to the ex- 
pression of individual opinions when 
these run too far counter to the group 
pattern. However, the impersonal and 
tolerant eye of the advertiser, inter- 
ested principally in circulation, has 
been more lenient than other forms of 
journalistic financing. The freedom 
and impartiality of the press today is 
certainly a marked improvement over 
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the political pamphleteering of the 
late eighteenth century, when publish- 
ers were dependent almost completely 
for their revenues upon the contribu-« 
tions of politically afnbitious men and 
their followers. American journalism, 
advertising-financed, is also infinitely 
more free than the government-inspired 
propaganda sheet prevalent in many 
parts of the world today. 

The advantages secured by news- 
papers and magazines in this field have 
likewise accrued to American broad- 
casting. Indeed, it may be observed 
that unless American broadcasting 
retains this freedom, the freedom of the 
American press may mean little or 
nothing. The broad, almost instan- 
taneous contact afforded by a govern- 
ment-owned radio system devoted to 
offsetting all criticisms of its policies 
would place a dissenting press in a most 
difficult position, if it would not com- 
pletely nullify its effectiveness. 

The financing of broadcasting by 
advertisers has also resulted in the 
development of a wide variety and a 
high standard of program service pos- 
sible only through the expenditure of 
large sums. In 1931 stations and net- 
works spent over $20,000,000 for pro- 
grams alone,’ to which the individual 
advertisers added many more millions. 
It is estimated that a government- 
owned system providing commensurate 
service would entail an annual mini- 
mum cost of from $70,000,000 to 
$150,000,000, to be raised by taxation.® 
If the practice of some European coun- 
tries of withholding a large portion of 
the radio tax for general government 
expenses were followed, the cost of such 
a system might be as much as doubled. 
As it is, this cost is met principally by 


1 Commercial Radio Advertising, Federal Radio 
Commission, 1932, p. 13. 

8 Studies by the writer based upon data pre- 
sented by the Federal Radio Commission in 
Commercial Radio Advertising. 
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the diversion of advertising funds to 
radio from competing media. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


Private ownership and operation 

of a broadcasting system presupposes 
government regulation. Under recent 
legislation the control of American 
broadcasting has been vested in the 
newly created Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 
+ The underlying philosophy of Ameri- s 
can radio regulation has been clearly 
established in the various acts pertain- 
ing to that field and in court decisions. 
The salient features of this philosophy 
may be stated as follows: 

All the people of the United States are 
entitled to adequate radio service. As 
a result, the available broadcasting 
facilities have been distributed among 
the various sections of the country in 
proportion with their population. 

The air is the domain of the govern- 
ment. There can be no vested right to 
its use. Stations exist by virtue of 
government sanction as expressed in 
the issuance of a license. The maxi- 
mum period for which a license may be 
issued under the present law is three 
years, though none has been given thus 
far for more than six months. Licenses 
are issued to stations upon the demon- 
stration of their ability to fulfill the 


“public interest, convenience, or 
necessity.” Financial responsibility, 


maintenance of specific standards of 
physical service and hours of operation, 
and the quality of the program service 
rendered, are among the principal fea- 
tures which have been considered in 
this respect. 

Freedom of expression has been 
zealously guarded. Legislative provi- 
sion has been made prohibiting the 
restriction of the freedom of speech 
or the vesting of the administrative 
authority with the power to censor 
programs. These features have been 
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further strengthened by additional pro- 
visions designed to insure equal treat- 
ment of all political candidates and to 
limit station censorship of speeches. 
Though there is some doubt as to the 
practicability of the specific provisions 
now in force, due to their seeming 
irreconcilability with the law of libel, 
nevertheless they are a definite indica- 
tion of the philosophy which has moti- 
vated those who have shaped American 
radio legislation. . 


8. Tam AMERICAN RADIO AUDIENCE 


The audience served by the American 
broadcasting system at the present time 
comprises 18,500,000 families,® or a 
potential listening group of more than 
50,000,000 people. Approximately 60 
per cent of all homes in the country 
possess receiving sets. Sets in opera- 
tion in this country comprise 43.2 per 
cent of the world total, the United 
States enjoying a higher per capita 
ownership than any other nation with 
the possible exception of Denmark. 

This listening audience is not dis- 
tributed equally throughout the coun- 
try, nor even in accordance with the dis- 
tribution of total population. There 
are three great listening areas. The 
first comprises the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and North Central 
States and contains 75.3 per cent of the 
radio families and 60 per cent of the 
total population. The second area 
comprises the South Atlantic and South 
Central States, in which are situated 
13.5 per cent of total radio families 
and 28.9 per cent.of the population. 
The third area comprises the Mountain 
and Pacific Coast regions, containing 
11.2 per cent of radio families and 11.1 
per cent of total families. 

There is a marked difference between 
rural and urban radio set ownership. 

3 Estimate of the Electrical Equipment Divi- 


sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


According to the radio census of 1930, 
46.7 per cent of all urban families 
possessed radios, while 21 per cent of 
erural families did so. Only 5 per cent 
of the rural familles in the South At- 
lantic and South Central States, in 
which reside approximately half of the 
rural families of the country, possessed 
radios, while 45.2 per cent of the rural 
families in the remainder of the country 
owned them. From 1930 to 1933 the 
proportion of urban radio families to 
total families increased, it is estimated, 
to 65.1 per cent, and of rural families to 
29.9 per cent. No estimate of geo- 
graphical variations in urban and rural 
audiences is available for 1933, though 
the proportion of total radio sets lo- 
cated in the Southern States is esti- 
mated to have increased from 11.9 per 
cent to 13.5 per cent during the same 
period.!° 

There is a marked difference in 
set ownership among various income 
groups. Between 80 and 90 per cent 
of all families with incomes of $3,000 
and over own radios; 72 per cent of the 
families in the $2,000—-$3,000 group, 
and 57.8 per cent of those in the 
$1,000-$2,000 group own them." Ra- 
dio set ownership seems to be slightly 
more prevalent in the larger than in the 
smaller towns, with the metropolitan 
suburbs leading all other types of 
communities. 

As far as can be determined by sur- 
veys, the average set owner listens to 
the radio from two to four hours a day. 
From two thirds to three quarters of 
the radio audience listen some time 
daily. The morning audience is ap- 
proximately one half of the evening 
audience, and the afternoon audience 
slightly greater than the number of 


10Based on surveys by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. and Columbia Broadcasting System. 

u A Vertical Study of Radio Ownership, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System (in coöperation with 
U. S. Bureau of the Census) 1933. 
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morning listeners. Approximately 90 

per cent of the radio audience stays on 

the air during the summer, though the 

growing use of automobile radios and, 
portable receiving sets undoubtedly 

has increased summer listening. 

There are probably two to three lis- 
teners to the average set. A great deal 
of daytime listening is casual, but at 
night the radio seems to receive a sur- 
prisingly high degree of attention. 
Most set owners employ from two to 
three stations regularly, usually tuning 
in to local stations, or at least to those 
transmitters whose signals dominate 
the locality. The radio audience lis- 
tens in part by stations, but can be 
attracted rapidly from one station to 
another within its circle of habitual 
listening by an outstanding program. 


4. THE STRUCTURE or AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING 


The broadcasting structure which 
serves the American listening public is 
comprised of 598 stations, operating on 
90 channels located within the 550- 
1,500 kilocycle band. Of these sta- 
tions 376 were in simultaneous night- 
time operation in 1933.2 The remain- 
ing 222 stations were allowed on the 
air by virtue of time-sharing agreements 
or by limitation of broadcasting to day- 
light hours. It is estimated that these 
stations render satisfactory daylight 
service to 95 per cent and night service 
to 90 per cent of the population of the 
country.¥ 

Stations are divided as follows, ac- 
cording to power: There are 232 local 
stations operating on six channels 
assigned to that class of transmitter, 
the night-time power of which is limited 
to 100 watts. Forty channels have 
been reserved for 265 low-powered re- 


Seventh Annual Report, Federal Radio 
Commission, 1938. 

33 Commercial Radio Advertising, Federal Radio 
Commission, 1982, p. 18. 


gional stations possessing a maximum 
night-time power of 1,000 watts. 
Eight high-powered regional stations, 
with a maximum night-time power of 
5,000 watts, occupy four other chan- 
nels. Finally, 40 channels have been 
reserved for high-powered clear-chan- 
nel stations ranging from 5,000 to 50,- 
000 watts in power, with one station— 
WLW, Cincinnati—employing 500,000 
watts. At the present time 34 un- 
limited time stations and 59 part-time 
stations operate on these channels.” 
The part-time stations operate either 
during daylight hours, or at night when 
the dominant station is silent. These 
part-time stations range from 50 watts 
upwards in power. 

The theory underlying the preceding 
station allocation is that the local 
stations will serve the immediate areas 
of smaller communities; that the re- 
gional stations will serve larger com- 
munities and metropolitan areas; and 
that the clear-channel, high-powered 
stations will form the backbone of the 
rural and national service. There is 
some question as to whether or not the 
location of the large number of small 
part-time transmitters on clear chan- 
nels has impaired this latter type of 
service. It should be noted that ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the low- 
powered regional stations and 47 per 
cent of the local stations are on part- 
time operation. 

A modification of the present alloca- 
tion exists in the provision of the 
Communications Act, recently passed, 
allowing the licensing of additional 
100-watt stations irrespective of quota 
provisions, provided that they do not 
interfere with existing service. A sec- 
ond and even more important modifi- 
cation arises out of the recent ruling of 
the Commission establishing separate 
day and night quotas and allowing 
increased daytime power in certain 
classes of stations. These rulings may 
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result m increased day service and more 
stations. This, however, remains to 
be seen. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATIONS 


The stations of the country are dis- 
tributed in accordance with the propor- 
tion of population residing in different 
sections, by means of dividing the 
country into five zones. The First 
Zone comprises New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
“land, and the District of Columbia. 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Michigan consti- 
tute the Second Zone. All the South 
Atlantic and South Central States 
except those previously mentioned, 
make up the Third Zone. The North 
Central States other than Ohio and 
Michigan constitute the Fourth Zone. 
The Fifth Zone is made up of the 
Mountain and Pacific States. 

Each of these zones contains approxi- 
mately equal proportions of the popula- 
tion, with the exception of the Fifth 
Zone, whose tremendous area con- 
stitutes a special problem in allocation. 
Each zone likewise receives, theoreti- 
cally, an equal share of the broadcast- 
ing facilities. In actual practice, the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Zones have 
received more than their share. It 
should also be noted that the zones, 
though approximately equal in popu- 
lation, are not at all equal in number 
of radio families. Of the total radio 
families, 30.6 per cent reside in the 
First Zone; 23.4 per cent in the Second 
Zone; 10.2 per cent in the Third Zone; 
24.6 per cent in the Fourth Zone; and 
11.2 per cent in the Fifth Zone. 


NETWORK ORGANIZATION 


The national network organization 
of the country comprises two" great net- 

14 Recently a third network, the American 
Broadcasting System, hasbeenformed. It prom- 
ises to assume what practically will amount to 
national status. 


work companies, the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. There are 184 
eAmerican and 5 Canadian stations 
affiliated with these two networks. 
These comprise slightly over 30 per 
cent of the stations of the country and 
account for about 65 per cent of the 
broadcasting facilities, calculated on a 
quota unit basis. In 1932, network 
companies owned or had a financial 
interest in but 20 of these stations, and 
it is probable that this number is still 
relatively unchanged. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is organized into two so-called 
“basic” networks, the Red and the 
Blue, whose stations cover the New 
England, Middle Atlantic and North 
Central States, and into a number of 
sub-groups covering the remainder 
of the country. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System operates one basic net- 
work in the same territory as does its 
competitor, and in addition has con- 
nected with it a large number of affili- 
ated stations which make possible 
national coverage, and also a more 
intense coverage of the basic area than 
the “basic” Columbia network of it- 
self provides. 

Affiliation with a national network 
takes place on the basis of network 
payment of specified sums to individual 
stations for the broadcasting of net- 
work commercial programs, and of 
station contribution in some manner to 
the expense of the network sustaining 
service. This contribution may take 
the form of the payment of line charges, 
the payment of a specified sum per 
hour of sustaining service used, the 
payment of a flat monthly fee, or the 
donation of a number of station hours 
for the broadcasting of commercial 
programs without payment from the 
network. Since in many instances 
stations can make more money from 
their own commercial programs than 
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from network ones (some larger sta- 
tions carrying the latter at a definite 
loss), and since the networks command 


the best evening hours in most in-° 


stances, the problem of a satisfactory 
scheme of network-station relations 
still remains to be solved. 

In addition to the national networks, 
there are a number of regional net- 
works, such as the Yankee Network 
which covers New England, and the 
Don Lee System on the Pacific Coast. 
In recent years a number of less formal 
regional networks, not maintaining 
permanent telephone line connections 
and complete program service through- 
out the day, have developed in many 
sections of the country. 


SPOT BROADCASTING 


Originally all broadeast advertising 
was either local in origin or a network 
program. With the development of 
electrical recordings of high quality, 
which the uninitiated find difficult to 
tell from a live talent performance 
when they are correctly played, ad- 
vertisers came to see the possibility of 
using unrelated stations scattered 
throughout the country. In this way 
broadcasting could be better adapted to 
the specific seasonal and market re- 
quirements of a given company or 
product. Accordingly, in 1930 so- 
called spot broadcasting began to de- 
velop into an important factor in radio 
advertising. 

Spot broadcasting in turn gave rise to 
a series of middlemen who acted as 
contacts between stations and the ad- 
vertiser or his agency. Originally, 
middlemen in this field functioned 
principally as time brokers, similar to 
the space broker of early newspaper 
history. Where agencies were not 
equipped with program departments, 
they also functioned in the program 
field. In recent months the time 
broker has been almost completely 


‘to program service and clientele. 


supplanted by the special station repre- 
sentative, who, like the newspaper 
representative, solicits business and 
represents a specific station or group 
of stations in a given territory. 

Thus, the national network, the 
regional network, the individual sta- 
tion, the advertising agency, the tran- 
scription company, and the station 
representative constitute the chief ele- 
ments in the commercial structure of 
broadcasting today. 

A final feature of American broad- 
casting structure which bears mention 
is the tendency in recent years toward 
a specialization of stations with regard 
The 
development of foreign language sta- 
tions catering to our foreign popula- 
tion, the rise of farm stations, the 
emergence of what might be called 
metropolitan stations similar to our 
great city dailies, and the concentration 
of certain of the small 100-watt trans- 
mitters upon specific classes in the com- 
munity, usually the laboring group, 
are examples to point. The trend will 
probably continue. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The economic operation of the 
American broadcasting system requires 
brief attention. In 1931, probably the 
peak year for the industry, the total 
station expenditures, according to the 
Federal Radio Commission, exceeded 
total revenues by $237,000. Dur- 
ing the same year the gross revenue of 
more than half of the stations of the 
country was less than $3,000 per 
month.!® Declining broadcast adver- 
tising volume during the ensuing two 
years further intensified the situation. 

For the rank and file, broadcasting is 
therefore not a highly profitable ven- 


15 Commercial Radio Advertising, Federal Radio 
Commission, 1932. 

#8 Data presented.by broadcasting industry at 
code hearings, 1933. 
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ture. Location in an outstanding 
market or the possession of marked 
ability may yield high returns, more so 
indeed than the possession of a high- 
powered transmitter. The general fi- 
nancial level of the industry, however, 
must still be raised if economic stability 
is to be achieved. Heavy equipment 
and operation charges, high deprecia- 
tion, the fact that as revenues decline 
expenses rise since operating schedules 
emust be maintained, scarcity of credit 
beeause of the six-months license limi- 
tation, and similar factors introduce 
serious economic problems into broad- 
casting. Economically sounder regu- 
lation by the Government, and a grow- 
ing managerial skill among stations 
should go far, however, to rectify the 
present situation during the next few 
years. 


5. AMERICAN Broapcast ADVERTISING 

The telation of advertising to Amer- 
ican broadcasting has already been 
discussed. It therefore remains only 
to trace briefly the trend in advertising 
volume, its composition as to types of 
sponsors, and the portion of the broad- 
casting structure utilized. 

In 1981, the industry’s most prosper- 
ous year, gross receipts from the sale 
of time by stations and networks 
amounted to approximately $70,000,- 
000. In 1933, receipts of the industry 
' were estimated at about $57,000,000, 
or a decline of approximately 20 per 
cent. This decline from the peak year 
was considerably less than that expe- 
rienced by the older advertising media. 
During the first half of 1934, gross time 
sales were slightly in excess of $38,- 
000,000.17 

During the past several years na- 
tional network advertising has com- 
prised between 50 and 55 per cent of 


17 Figures in this section have been compiled 
by the Statistical Service of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 
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total broadcast advertising volume. 
Permanent regional networks have 
accounted for approximately 1 per cent 
‘of total volume. During the 1933- 
1934 season, for which alone complete 
figures are available, national spot 
business amounted to about 18 per 
cent of station revenues, while local 
radio sponsorship accounted for slightly 
less than one quarter of total radio ad- 
vertising volume. 

Network and national spot advertis- 
ing have recovered the most rapidly 
from the depression, networks account- 
ing for almost 60 per cent of total 
revenue during the first six months of 
1934, and national spot business for 
nearly 20 per cent of total volume. 

Clear-channel and high-powered re- 
gional stations accounted for 48.4 per 
cent of total non-network business, 
regional stations for 39.2 per cent, and 
local stations for 12.4 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period, 67.5 per cent of 
non-network broadcast advertising ex- 
penditures were made in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and North 
Central States, 14.6 per cent in the 
South, and 17.5 per cent in the Pacific 
Coast and Mountain district. The 
varying network-station arrangements 
make a similar breakdown of network 
revenues impracticable. 

The most important buyers of radio 
time are the distributors of convenience 
goods (small, low-priced articles with 
high repeat sales), those of larger 
specialty articles such as electrical 
appliances and automobiles, and retail 
establishments. The importance of 
these groups varies greatly with the 
portion of the broadcasting structure 
being considered. 

In the case of national networks, 
convenience goods comprised over 80 
per cent of total network volume during 
the period June 1933 to July 1934. 
Food, beverage, and confectionery ad- 
vertising comprised one third of the 
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total, cosmetics approximately one fifth, 
gasoline and automotive accessories one 
eighth, and pharmaceuticals and to- 
bacco products one tenth each. Since 
the upswing in business there has been 
a tendency for manufacturers of larger 
and more expensive articles to utilize 
network advertising, the automotive 
industry constituting the outstanding 
example to date. 

Both national spot and regional net- 
work business tend to follow national 
network trends with respect to sponsor- 
ship. Pharmaceutical advertising is 
somewhat more important in the na- 
tional spot than in the network field. 
` Regional networks are more restricted 
as to variety of accounts than are 
national networks or national spot 
business. 

Local broadcast advertising presents 
a decided contrast to the rest of the 
field. More than one quarter of local 
volume comes from an amazing variety 
of sponsoring businesses which defy 
classification into industrial groups. 
Approximately one fifth of local busi- 
ness is food advertising, one eighth 
clothing, and one tenth department and 
general store advertising. Between 35 
and 40 per cent of all local advertising 
is of retail origin. 


6. AMERICAN PROGRAM SERVICE 


The program service offered by 
American broadeasting is unusually 
complete, It is typically American, 
adapted to national conditions and 
psychology. It is a democratically 
controlled service, the broadcaster giv- 
ing the public those programs which 
constant research and direct expression 
of opinion indicate to be most popular. 
It is necessary that he do this if he is to 
build station and network circulation 
with which to attract advertisers. 

The democratic control of programs 
is by no means a perfect one, though 
there is probably no better method 
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available. It possesses all the strengths 
and the weaknesses of democracy oper- 
ating in the social and political fields. 
Democratic control of programs im- 
plies control by the listening majority. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
type of programs most in demand would 
be that of popular entertainment such 
as “Amos ’n’ Andy,” Will Rogers, and 
Eddie Cantor. Likewise it is only to 
be expected that the majority of 


kisteners would rather be entertained, 


than edified, and that educational 
programs would be able to compete 
successfully with lighter fare only 
when presented in a vital, interesting, 
and dramatic fashion. 

It must not be assumed however, 
that broadcasting in this country caters 
only to what might facetiously be 
called “the great American Babbittry.”’ 
Democratic control of programs implies 
more than strict conformance to the 
national stereotype. Democracy, no 
matter what its common manifesta- 
tions, is not homogeneous. Rather, 
it is made up of a variety of more or 
less conflicting interest groups who are 
seeking to impose their viewpoint or 
program upon their fellows. The solu- 
tions of democracy therefore are the 
result either of victory on the part of 
some group, or more usually, of a com- 
promise between contending interests. 

This social pressure of contending 


interests materially affects the nature ° 


of American broadcasting programs. 
One need only observe intimately the 
workings of the average station or net- 
work office to realize the tenacity and 
ingenuity exhibited by the most amaz- 
ing variety of such groups who desire to 
present their particular viewpoint over 
the air. Indeed, the balance achieved 
by American broadcasting in the face 
of such pressure is sometimes surprising. 

More intimately connected with 
American programming are the less 
forcefully presented but more impor- 
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tant variations in religious, cultural, 
racial, and social outlook of various 
groups in the community, the differing 
tastes of various sections of the coun- 
try, urban and rural differences of 
psychology, and similar considerations. 
Radio, by reason of the impossibility 
of indefinite expansion of its facilities, 
must be all things to all men. The 
program structure of stations and net- 
works is largely a reflection of the vary- 
eing tastes of different sections of the 
public, with those of the majority, of 
course, uppermost. 


INTELLECTUAL LEVEL OF PROGRAMS 


Nor does the democratic control of 
radio imply appealing principally to 
the lowest common denominator of 
public appreciation. Radio’s main in- 
terest is in the middle class, for it is 
this group, surveys show, that consti- 
tutes the most important and profitable 
market for the majority of advertised 
and branded commodities. The cul- 
tural level of this group is by no means 
so low as loose thinking or intellectual 
snobbery would place it. There have 
been few half-truths more pernicious 
than that of the average fourteen-year- 
old intellectual level of the American 
public. One need merely contrast 
the offerings of national networks and 
the better stations with those of broad- 
casters interested principally in the 
' lowest income groups to realize that the 
appeal of most broadcasting is directed 
moderately far up the economic and 
cultural ladder. 

Since it is the average middle-class 
citizen to whom radio caters principally 
in this country, its service is colored by 
his desires. Entertainment is para- 
mount, but it is a more polished enter- 
tainment than several years ago. Pop- 
ular music constitutes an important 
part of the program service, but in 
recent years the music offered has 
possessed better melody and vastly 
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improved orchestration as compared to 
the jazz of early broadcasting. Com- 
edy and drama are important, as is 
enews and the discussion of public 
events. Outstanding artistic endeav- 
ors, such as symphony concerts by 
leading orchestras, win a large follow- 
ing. Showmanship is paramount to 
success, and even the most popular type 
of program will fall without rt. 

Some idea of the variety of American 
program service can be secured from 
therather arbitrary classification, shown 
opposite, of material broadcast over 
national network key stations at typi- 
cal periods in recent years. 

In this series of programs there is 
sufficient of highest value to satisfy 
the most exacting listener if he will 
trouble to acquaint himself with what 
is being offered. During the 1933- 
1934 season the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra, the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and the Rochester, 
Detroit, and Chicago orchestras were 
among the musical organizations to be 
heard regularly over the air. 

In the field of education, the pro- 
grams of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, the Colum- 
bia School of the Air, and the NBC 
Musical Appreciation Hour were among 
those offered. In the international 
field, American broadcasting brought 
the public such diverse figures as 
Adolf Hitler, Chancellor Dollfuss, Ea- 
mon de Valera, Leon Trotsky, Pope 
Pius XI, George Bernard Shaw, King 
George V of England, Viscount Ishii, 
Selma Lagerlöf, André Siegfried, and 
Professor Einstein. . The Aldershot 
Torchlight Tattoo, the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, and the Davis Cup tennis 
matches were among the other inter- 
national offerings of the year. 

The discussion of public events over 
the air included over twenty broad- 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ProGRAMS Broapcast over Key Stations or NATIONAL Nerworss DURING 
THE Seconp WEEK or NOVEMBER 1931 anv 1932, anp Ciosina Wrex or JANUARY 1934 è 
(Percentage of Hours) 








Type ef Program © 1931 1932 1934 
Classical MUSC osan iaae cae cee EEN 7.7 4.9 7.5 
Semi-classical music. 23 ceeds cea cieGeka dae oan 12.0 10.6 11.2 
Folk music and ballads. ......... npon cece cee eee ew eee 3.0 1.0 2.2 
Varet WUC anene reinn ee EE EAA 4,2 2.0 5.9 
PODUAT mise ein er eenaa araa engk ee ee 33.8 42.9 34.4 
Toal mueta Soe eeeteeea sean Gon wows 60.7 61.4 61.2 

. + 

Children s: próoptám S i iea ira era a a 2.7 3.4 3.6 
Comedy broadcasts resorin conan anaa eee EENEN 4.7 4.1 2.6 
Other dramatic presentations. .........-..+ 0.00 ee eee 5.8 4.9 8.5 
Adult educational programs... 2.2.0.0... 6... secs ee ees 5.0 3.6 5.2 
Children’s educational programs... ..........000000. ae .8 8° 
Farm PYOMVAMS ee e ce Medea toe tees eae eS 1.7 1.9 LT 
International rebroadcasts... 2.0... cece eee ee cee sL is 5 
News and market reports n.. e.s... 0.0 e cee ee ee eee 1.4 1.5 1.5 
Religious programs. ..........sessssessessesesesee r. 1.9 5 1.6 
Sports broadCastS viii xo weve eae EEIT ARPA 2.7 2.6 “ 
Special features of public interest... 2.0... 0... 200000. 8 2.7 1.9 
Women’s feature programs. ..........0.000: SEEP 5.3 2.7 2.5 
Variety programs. 55:5.0.0 oy Sse Foe Pee aoe eA es 6.8 9.6 8.4 
OUR eee bse Sees Meat 2a E E Clap wa E hah ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 


® The source of the 1931 and 1932 figures is A Decade of Radio Advertising, by H. S. Hettinger; 
the present table is taken from Advertising & Selling, May 1934. 

b Programs have been classified as to their dominant characteristics, it being recognized that few 
programs are absolutely pure types. This manner of classification still presents what seems to be a 
sound general picture of the program structure, especially from the listener’s point of view. The 
majority of program classifications are self-explanatory. Variety music means a musical program 
where classical and popular melodies or similar combinations are interblended in about equal pro- 
portions, Variety programs include combinations of music and popular entertainers. Special 
features include broadcasts of events of civic importance and similar features. 

° This does not include the Damrosch broadcasts, which have been classified as classical music 
because of their more than educational appeal. With these broadcasts the proportions would read 


1.4 per cent for 1931 and 1.5 per cent for 1932 and 1934, 


casts by President Roosevelt, and ad- 
dresses by all the leaders of the New 
Deal and by most of its critics. 
Drama included among its presenta- 
tions the works of deMaupassant, 
Washington Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Stevenson, Cabell, and Conrad. Re- 
ligious broadcasts included addresses 
by leading clerics and laymen of all 
faiths and creeds. 

These are some of the specific offer- 
ings of American broadcasting. They 


should be of interest to the so-called 
“class” audience as well as to the gen- 
eral listener. Indeed, the problem 
of radio seems not so much that of 
what it offers, as that of acquainting 
the listener with the available programs. 
In this respect the more intellectual 
listener, looking down on radio and 
not bothering to search for programs, 
has been at a particular disadvantage; 
however, a disadvantage principally 
of his own making. 
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7. Ture FUTURE or American BROAD- 
CASTING 


It seems safe to assume that the 
present system of broadcasting will 
continue to be maintained in the 
United States for some time to come. 
It seems well fitted to American condi- 
tions and it has definitely demonstrated 
its ability to satisfy the demands of the 
listening public. It has insured free- 
dom of speech over the air, and its 
continued existence constitutes one of 
the strongest safeguards to freedom of 
the press. i 

It would be foolish, however, to con- 
sider the present American system in 
the light of a finished production. 
There is much which can be done in 
the way of further improvement and 
progress. New and sweeping technical 
developments are neither impossible 
nor improbable. The economic struc- 
ture of broadcasting can be strength- 
ened materially, and the conduct of 
broadcasting as a business can be in- 
creased in efficiency. Particularly, the 
economic and managerial level of the 


smallertransmittersremainstoberaised. 
In the program field, new art forms, 
more ideally suited to the requirements 


eof radio presentation, remain to be 


created. This is*a challenge to agen- 
cies, stations, and networks alike. 
The desired result can be achieved only 
by patient experimentation. More- 
over, the varied offerings of American 
broadcasting can be much better dis- 
tributed throughout the day and the 
week, so that all classes of listeners 
may be given the most satisfactory serv- 
ice possible. 

Advertising technique also can be 
markedly improved. The power of 
voice personality and informal presen- 
tation still remains to be utilized with 
full effectiveness. Radio is the in- 
vited guest in the listener’s home, and 
the best way for the guest to recom- 
mend his product still remains to be 
worked out. Radio has progressed a 
long distance in a short time, but agood 
deal of the road still remains to be 
traveled. The future of American 
broadcasting is by no means confined, 
therefore, to a reiteration of its present. 


Herman S. Hettinger, Ph.D., is instructor in mer- 
chandising ai the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
been consultant to different broadcasting organizations 
at various times, and was a pioneer in radio listener 


research. 
ising” (1988). 


He is author of “A Decade of Radio Adver- 


Regulation of Broadcasting in the United States 


ADIO, in its brief existence, has 
written an impressive chapter in 
American life. Of the various forms 
——-wireless, telegraphy, photo-radio, 
television, and broadcasting—the last 
named, in the beginning a mere experi- 
ment in radiotelephony, has developed 
into one of our major industries. It is 
this branch of radio and its regulation 
in the United States to which I shall 
address myself. 

There are many forms of business in 
the world where too many participants 
may make it difficult or even economi- 
cally impossible for some of them to 


operate successfully, but radio com-. 


munication is the only enterprise 
where too many participants make it 
physically impossible for any of them 
to do so. This is because the medium 
available for carrying on radio com- 
munication, variously referred to as 
“channels,” “frequencies,” or “wave 
lengths,” is severely limited by physi- 
cal and scientific factors. With this 
in mind, it will not be difficult to see 
why early in the art a need for regu- 
lation arose. 

Up to 1920, the principal use for 
radio was by stations on board ships 
and in other point-to-point communi- 
cation. The general public at that 
time was conscious of, and accepted 
with little question, the transmission 
of messages by radio. This had been 
done as a regular thing for many years. 
The Titanic disaster gravely empha- 
sized in the public mind the necessity 
for this new science. Nor was it news 
to the soldiers who had participated in 
the great World War. 

In November 1920, a station at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, advertised 
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By HampSon Gary 


that Presidential election returns 
would be given by voice over its facili- 
ties. The public response was im- 
mediate. To sit in one’s own home 
and receive election returns miles from 
the point of transmission! What a 
vista that opened to the American 
people! Here, indeed, was something 
to stir the imagination of the most 
phlegmatic. 

However, comparatively few appli- 
cations for broadcasting station li- 
censes were made during 1920 and 
1921, and these were all assigned to a 
single frequency selected by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce under the Act of 
1912 entitled “An Act to Regulate Ra- 
dio Communication.” This act re- 
quired the obtaining of a Federal li- 
cense before any one might engage in 
any form of interstate or foreign com- 
munication. 


DISCRETION OF THE SECRETARY OF 
CoMMERCE 


Right after the passage of this act 
there arose a question as to whether 
the Secretary of Commerce could ex- 
ercise any discretion in the issuing of 
licenses or whether he was under the 
mandatory duty of granting them to 
all applicants. A corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of New York had 
applied for a license, but the Secretary 
of Commerce had ‘reason to believe 
that it was in fact controlled by Ger- 
man capital. Since Germany did not 
permit similar American-owned corpo- 
rations to operate in that country, the 
Secretary of Commerce requested an 
opinion of the Attorney General as to 
whether or not he might refuse to 
license the station on this ground. 
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The Attorney General replied that he 
could not; that no discretion was re- 
posed in the Secretary of Commerce as 
to the granting of the license if the 
application came within the class to 
which licenses were authorized to be 
issued. 

By 1923 there were several hundred 
stations in operation. In February of 
that year the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia rendered a de- 
cision in which it held that while the 
' Secretary of Commerce had no right to 
refuse a license to an applicant under 
the 1912 Act, he did have power to 
exercise his discretion in the assign- 
ment of the particular wave length 
which each station might use. 

It is thought this decision precipi- 
tated the calling of the First National 
Conference on Radio by the Secretary 
of Commerce in March 1923 to con- 
sider and examine the whole subject. 
The result of this Conference was the 
allocation of separate frequencies to 
each station in the band known as the 
“broadcast band,” 550 kilocycles to 
1,500 kilocycles. The basis for the 
present allocation of broadcasting was 
thus laid. 

After 1923, interest in broadcasting 
was greatly accelerated. The Ameri- 
can public enthusiastically began ‘to 
buy receiving sets, and soon there de- 
veloped a large listening audience. 
The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated the sale of radio receiving sets 
in the United States during 1923 to be 
750,000; during 1924, 1,500,000; and 
for 1925, 2,000,000. Numerous inter- 
ests throughout the United States 
were quick to see the splendid oppor- 
tunities afforded by this new medium, 
and rushed forward to apply for avail- 
able frequencies. 

By 1926 there were more than five 
hundred broadcasting stations in op- 
eration. In that year a Chicago sta- 
tion became dissatisfied with its opera- 


tion under the conditions set forth in 
its license, and “jumped” its assigned 
frequency. It also operated at times 


„Other than those authorized in its 


license. Proceedings were commenced 
by the United States in the Federal 
Court in Illinois to enforce the penalty 
provided in Section 1 of the 1912 Act 
for operation in violation of that sec- 
tion. The Court held that the statute 
in question could not be construed to 
cover the acts of the station upon 
which the prosecution was based. In 
other words, the holding of the Illinois 
Court was directly opposite to that of 
the Court of Appeals in 1923, in which 
the power of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to assign frequencies was up- 
held. The Secretary thereafter ceased 
to assign frequencies, and stations used 
whatever frequencies they chose. 

Pandemonium resulted. Literally 
thousands of letters were written by 
members of the listening public and 
others interested in radio communica- 
tion all over the United States to Sena- 
tors and Representatives demanding 
that something be done to “clear the 
air.” Extensive hearings were held 
before the appropriate committees of 
both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Draft after draft of a 
proposed law was prepared and con- 
sidered, but, due largely to divergent 
views in the two branches of the Con- 
gress as to whether the Secretary of 
Commerce or a new commission 
should be charged with the duty of 
regulating radio communication, the 
proposals failed of passage. 


Rapio Act or 1927 


Finally, in February 1927, Congress 
passed the Radio Act of 1927, which 
established the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. The new law reiterated cer- 
tain broad, general principles: The 
doctrine of free speech must be held 
inviolate, restrictions upon monopoly 


~ 


be 
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were to be applied to the realm of radio 
communication, and:many of our tra- 
ditional theories, under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, were adapt, 
ed to the new instrumentality. Con- 
trol in time of war of the potent agency 
of radio was lodged in the Executive. 
There was to be no vested right in the 
use of the ether waves by licensees, and 
all grants were to be conditioned on 
the waiver of any claims of proprietor- 
ship. The granting of broadcast priv- 
ileges must be on the consideration of 
public interest, convenience, or neces- 
sity. ‘These were some of the funda- 
mentals that found expression in the 
new law. 

In this Radio Act of 1927 the Com- 
mission was set up as a temporary 
body, its jurisdiction to revert to the 
Department of Commerce at the end 
of one year, and the Commission to 
become the immediate appellate or 
judiciary body in this field. How- 
ever, at the end of the year it was con- 
tinued in authority for another twelve 
months, with a definite directive con- 
tained in the so-called Davis Amend- 
ment to the Radio Act which set forth 
the method by which the radio facili- 
ties should be distributed among the 
various zones which had been desig- 
nated in the original act, and among 
the several states within the zones. 
Pursuant to this amendment the Com- 
mission put into effect on November 
11, 1928, the now famous General 
Order No. 40, and a general realloca- 
tion of stations was made in accord- 
ance with its provisions. 

This allocation was made only after 
an extensive public hearing had been 
‘held by the Commission, at which tes- 
timony was adduced on all phases of 
the subject by many of the foremost 
radio engineers in the United States, 
and by other interested parties. 
Under its provisions all the facilities 
available for use in the United States 


were divided into “local,” stations of 
100 watts power (or less) ; “regional,” 
stations licensed to operate simultane- 
ously with one or more assigned to the 
same frequency, and with an autkor- 
ized power of not less than 250 watts, 
not more than 1,000 watts at night, 
and not more than 2,500 watts dung 
daytime; and “clear channel stations,” 
those licensed to operate with bigh 
power on frequencies cleared from in- 
terference at night. Numerous at- 
tacks upon General Order No. 40 have 
been made in the courts, but it has 
been upheld and remains today, azter 
six years of challenge, the basis for as- 
signments to radio broadcast stations 
throughout the United States. 

In 1929 Congress continued the 
Radio Commission indefinitely. That 
body immediately set about to pro- 
mulgate rules of practice and prcce- 
dure before it, and issued regulations 
making more definite and certain its 
requirements under the Radio Act of 
1927 as amended, in view of the exist- 
ing state of the art. Particular con- 
sideration was given to the many im- 
provements available in transmitting 
equipment. By the end of 1932 a 
large majority of the stations in the 
United States were equipped with 
efficient frequency control and other 
modern improvements essential to a 
high standard of public service. 


FINANCING OF BROADCASTING 


The United States 1s indebted to a 
number of other countries for valueble 
discoveries in radia. A study of regu- 
lation of radio by other countries re- 
veals that, for the most part, each has 
worked out its problems to fit the par- 
ticular needs of its people. So with 
us. From the very beginning, radio 
broadcasting in the United States has 
been fostered by the people. Our 
Government does not subsidize braad- 
cast stations by taxing receiving sets, 
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as is the case in some other countries, 
and our licensees must provide their 
own subsistence. It is common 
knowledge that the operation and 
maintenance of a radio broadcast sta- 
tion is an expensive undertaking. 
Somebody has to foot the bill. This 
is true under any system. 

The American‘system of broadcast- 
ing, as it exists today, depends on 
“sponsored programs” for its revenue 

,—in other words, on advertising. The 

advertiser wants to sell his product 
and needs an audience. The listening 
public wants service, and its accept- 
ance of the advertising may be said to 
be in effect its price of admission to the 
forum, the concert hall, or the theater 
of the air. When advertising is over- 
done or performed badly or falsely, it 
defeats itself, because then the price of 
admission is more than the traffic will 
bear, and the customers, with one turn 
of the dial, consign such vaporings to 
oblivion. 


DISCRETION oF THE COMMISSION 
While the Commission cannot ap- 


prove or disapprove any program in’ 


advance of rendition, because the Act 
of 1927 expressly denies to it any 
power of censorship over the radio 
communications, nevertheless it can 
and does scrutinize carefully the past 
operation of any station seeking a re- 
newal of license for its continued op- 
eration. This, the courts have held, 
is not censorship; for “by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” The Commis- 
sion in the past has refused to renew 
the licenses of several stations whose 
operation was found, after a public 
hearing, to be inimical to public in- 
terest. Its action in this regard has 
been sustained by the courts, and is a 
very real check upon station licensees 
and a protection to the listening pub- 
lic. . 
The Act expressly prohibits the use 


of obscene, mdecent, or profane lan- 
guage by means of radio communica- 
tion, and a severe penalty is imposed 
for any violation. 

While radio breadcasting is not a 
public utility in the sense that it must 
serve all comers equally, the Radio 
Act of 1927 and the Communications 
Act of 1934 negativing any such inten- 
tion, the law imposes upon station 
licensees the burden of operating in 
the public interest. Thus, in fact, the 
licensee necessarily exercises the 
power of selection; that is, the power 
to determine in advance what shall or 
shall not be broadcast over its facili- 
ties. There is but one exception to 
this rule. Although licensees are not 
required by statute to permit the use 
of their facilities to qualified candi- 
dates for public office, if they permit 
one such candidate so to do, they must 
of course provide the equal use of their 
facilities to all other qualified candi- 
dates for the same office. Moreover, 
the licensee is expressly denied the 
power of censorship over the material 
so broadeast by such persons. The 
Supreme Court of the State of Ne- 
braska, in interpreting this section, has 
held that it means “no censorship of 
words as to their political or partisan 
trend, but does not give a licensee any 
privilege to join and assist in the pub- 
lication of a libel nor grant any im- 
munity from the consequences of such 
action.” é 

Except for a few prohibitions 
against specific acts already men- 
tioned, the law furnishes no guide 
other than the standard “public inter- 
est, convenience or necessity.” Noris 
any explanation given of this legisla- 
tive standard. The licensing author- 
ity, however, has to a limited extent 
made public statements of its applica- 
tion of this standard to particular 
cases where the question was whether 
or not applications for new stations 
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and renewals of existing station 
licenses should be granted. 


RULINGS or THE COMMISSION 


Early in tts existence the old Radio 
Commission determined that as be- 
tween two broadcasting stations with 
otherwise: equal claims for privileges, 
the station which had the longer rec- 
ord of continuous service had the 
superior rights; and this, of course, as 
between private individuals or corpo- 
rations operating stations, and not as 
between either of them and the licens- 
ing authority, since the Radio Act of 
1927 expressly negatived any possible 
claim of vested rights by a licensee. 

The Commission has also stated: 


Where two contesting broadcasting sta- 
tions do not have otherwise equal claims, 
the principle of priority loses its significance 
in proportion to the disparity between the 
claims. In a word, the principle does not 
mean that the situation in the broadcast 
band is “frozen” and that existing stations 
enjoying favorable assignments may not 
have to give way to others more recently 
established. 


The Commission has said many 
times that stations are licensed to 
serve the public, and not for the pur- 
pose of furthering private or selfish 
interests of individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals. 

An indispensable condition to good 
service by any station is, manifestly, 
modern, . efficient apparatus. The 
Rules of the Commission provide a 
requirement for the announcement of 
call letters, and also that licensees 
must use at least two thirds of the time 
allotted to them under their licenses, 
this service to be continuous during 
hours when the public usually listens, 
and on schedules upon which the pub- 
lic may rely. 

Furthermore, the service must be 
rendered without discrimination as to 
listeners. In a strictly physical sense, 
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a station cannot discriminate so as to 
furnish programs to one listener and 
not to another, but the protection in 
this respect is with reference to classes 
of the public. In other words, the en- 
tire listening public within the service 
area of a station is entitled to service 
from that station. If all the programs 
transmitted are intended for, or Inter- 
esting or valuable to only a part of the 
public, the rest of the listeners are 
necessarily discriminated against. In 
the words of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission: 


This does not mean that every individual 
is entitled to his exact preference in pro- 
gram items. It does mean... that the 
tastes, needs and desires of all substantial 
groups among the listening public should 
be met in some fair proportion by a well- 
rounded program in which entertainment 
consisting of music of both classical and 
lighter grades, religion, education and in- 
struction, important public events, discus- 
sions of public questions, weather, market 
reports and news and matters of interest to 
all members of the family find a place. 


Communications Acr or 1934 


In the years following the first gen- 
eral legislation on the subject, radio 
grew so rapidly and assumed such im- 
portance as to place it on a par with 
older forms of communication, and the 
need became imperative for the cen- 
tering of all public service of the kind 
in one major supervisory organization. 
So, in 1934, on the recommendation of 
President Roosevelt, who has a keen 


` interest in and a thorough understand- 


ing of the subject, Congress passed the 
act creating the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, enlarging the field 
of regulation to embrace all communi- 
cation facilities—telegraph, telephone, 
cable, and radio. To the board au- 
thorized thereunder, President Roose- 
velt appointed on June 30, 1934, the 
follewing: Eugene O. Sykes, named 
Chairman, Thad H. Brown, Paul A. 
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Walker, Norman S. Case, Irvin Stew- 
art, George Henry Payne, and 
Hampson Gary. On July 11, 1934, all 
seven commissioners took the oath of 
office and assumed their duties. 

Under the terms of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 the Commission, 
in order more effectively to carry 
out its complex responsibilities, es- 
tablished three divisions—Broadcast, 
Telegraph, and Telephone. The im- 
_ portant work of the two last named is 
not within the scope of this article, 
although certain of the radio services, 
such as police, amateurs, aviation, and 
commercial radio, were assigned to 
them. The Broadcast Division, for 
all practical purposes, has taken over 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
old Radio Commission so far as broad- 
casting is concerned. 

In writing this new legislation, nu- 
merous changes in the radio sections of 
thestatute were considered by the com- 
mittees of Congress, and a few were 
finally added; but in the main, the 
Communications Act of 1934 follows 
closely the Radio Act of 1927 as 
amended. One addition directs the 
Commission to make it possible for 
experiments to be conducted along 
technical lines, and in other ways to 
take measures looking toward the 
larger and more effective employment 
of present facilities. Another provi- 
sion opens an additional field of service 
to local stations operating with 100 
watts power or less. 


Although the amendment does not’ 


so specifically provide, it is a fair inter- 
pretation of the intent of Congress 
that stations of 100 watts power which 
were authorized to be exempt from the 
provisions of the Davis Amendment 
were Intended for establishment and 
operation in communities which do 
not now have good radio service from 
existing stations. . 
The Communications Commission 


at the same time made radical changes 
in the so-called quota system by whieh 
broadcast stations are evaluated and 


e distributed among the five zones and 


the several statés within the zones. 
The changes had the effect of increas- 
ing the number of units or stations 
which might be operated during the 
daytime. Less geographical distance 
between stations is required during 
daytime than at night for simultane- 
ous operation on the same frequency. 
Another factor which was considered © 
by the Commission and which is pro- 
vided for in the amended quota sys- 
tem is the provision for increased 
operating power during daytime for 
existing stations. 

The estimated result will be an av- 
erage increase of approximately 40 per 
cent in the signal strength of such 
stations throughout their daytime 
service areas, and an appreciable in- 
crease In the areas served by them, 
thus giving a higher quality of service 
to the present audiences and adding 
literally thousands of American listen- 
ers to each station. 

Also, following the precedent of the 
postal laws, a new section was adopted 
forbidding the advertising of lotteries, 
gift enterprises, and similar schemes 
over the air. 


STUDIES LOOKING to FUTURE 
LEGISLATION 


As to the proposals for mare general 
changes in the legislative plan, which 
have been agitated before Congress, 
the course finally adopted was to place 
upon the Commission the duty of 
undertaking analytical studies and re- 
porting its findings to the next Con- 
gress, looking to the possibility of fu- 
ture legislation. 

The radio needs of what have been 
termed “non-profit” agencies were the 
subject of extensive deliberation both 
in the House and in the Senate. That 
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it might þe fully informed in this 
matter, Congress directed the Com- 
mission to study the general question 


GENERAL REGULATION 
Apart from these studies, the Broad- 


of allocating fixed percentages’ of. cast Division is of course under the 


broadcasting facilittes to non-profit 
programs or persons identified with 
non-profit activities, and to make a 
report giving Congress recommen- 
dations for appropriate legislation. 
Basically, such a study involves the 
fundamental issue: What plan for 
broadcasting shall we have in the 
United States? 

With full comprehension of the im- 
portance of the matter, the Broadcast 
Division, by direction of the full Com- 
munications Commission, has under- 
taken an extensive public hearing in 
order that its report may reflect all 
points of view and schools of thought. 
This was scheduled for October 1, 
1934, to continue daily until com- 
pleted, and will include the testimony 
of many witnesses. Opportunity is 
also afforded for the filing of briefs and 
other data on the subject by all inter- 
ested. All testimony and information 
submitted will be studied and ana- 
lyzed carefully, preparatory to the re- 
port to be made to the Congress.} 

1This article was written October 15, 1934. 


necessity of dealing with the myriad 
questions that daily arise in the pres- 
ent broadcast set-up. Certain prin- 
ciples have been evolved in the course 
of time and have survived the test of 
experience, so that they are now safe 
guides in determining applications for 
grants of one kind or another, and the 

controversies that arise. T 

In broadcasting, as in all other 
endeavors, the law follows science. 
Here, the reason for regulation is the 
limitation science imposes on the art; 
hence the Commission must continue 
to concern itself with the technical 
structure of the art, for as it advances, 
regulation must keep pace. 

The chapter already written on 
radio broadcasting in the Book of 
Time reads like a tale from Arabian 
Nights. The succeeding chapters 
cannot be foretold. But this I know: 
We must constantly seek for a closer 
understanding of the concerns of 
broadcasting, so that it may further 
enrich and benefit the lives of all our 
people. 


Honorable Hampson Gary is chairman of the 
Broadcast Division of the Federal Communications 
Commission. He served as Captain of United 
States Volunteers in the Spanish-American War; 

- regent of the University of Texas; war-time envoy to 
Egypt; technical delegate to the Peace Conference 
at Paris; and United States Minister to Switzerland 
after the Armistice. He is a lawyer with offices in 
Washington and New York, having left his practice 
to become Federal Communications Commissioner. 
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Weak Spots in the American System of Broadcasting 


By Armstrone: PERRY 


POKESMEN of the American ra- 
dio broadcasting system often de- 
clare that it is the best in the world. 
Whether this is.a matter of fact or a 
matter of habit could be determined 
only by a more exhaustive study of the 
many national systems and their 
' adaptability to the populations con- 
cerned than has yet been made, but 
much information is available that has 
a bearing on the subject.t 

Every American listener knows that 
programs of superlative quality are 
available here in great variety. He 1s 
taught that they could not be made 
available under any other system; that 
all other countries, since they have 
different systems, have inferior pro- 
grams. However, an attempt to force 
American types of programs into Eu- 
rope through a large station in a small 
country led to the refusal of interna- 
tional sanction to that station. This 
indicates that there is a difference of 
opinion? It is possible that the con- 

“Radio Broadcasting in Europe,” Congres- 
sional Record, Feb. 18, 1932; Broadcasting 
Abroad, New York: National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, 1932; reports of United 
States consulates to the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior; reports of 
foreign governments to Service Bureau, Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

2? Proceedings of International Telecommunica- 
tions Conference, Madrid, 1932, and European 
Radio Conference, 1933., The request of Luxem- 
bourg for a low frequency for its high-power 
station (operated by a private company) was 
referred by the Internationa] Conference to the 
European Conference, which denied it. Luxem- 
bourg, however, stood on its sovereign rights 
and continued operating the station without 
international sanction. It is reported that in- 
terference from stations in other countries, which 
is inevitable unless Luxembourg participates in 
international agreements, has reduced its service 
area, 
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: $ 
sideration of certain weaknesses in the 
American system, as viewed by Amer- 
icans, may be helpful in forming opin- 
ions. : 
NUMBER OF STATIONS; SPLIT-SECOND 
SCHEDULES; Frnancrau Losses 


The United States has more broad- 
casting stations and more hours of pro- 
grams than any other country. That 
much can be proved. Confidential 
statements of competent radio engi- 
neers, and the far-from-confidential 
complaints of listeners who object to 
being compelled to hear two or more 
programs simultaneously, if any, indi- 
cate that we have too many stations. 
An ideal engineering set-up was sug- 
gested after chaos began to threaten 
the sale of equipment and advertising, 
but modifications forced by the de- 
mands of station owners have left only 
about as much of it as there is of the 
original leather in the ancestral 
breeches of a T'yrolese peasant after 
three generations of hard service in the 
Alps.2 Some listeners can hear thirty 
stations, with twenty-nine of them 
broadcasting the same types of pro- 
grams and ten or more of them identi- 
cal programs, while other listeners have 
no satisfactory program service. So 
much is known by any one*who has 
talked with listeners in all parts of the 
country. 

American stations operate on split- 
second schedules, which many foreign 
stations do not. That is a matter of 
great pride to the broadcasting indus- 
try. The fact that listeners may pre- 


3 This is a matter of common knowledge among 
radio engineers familiar with meetings held while 
the radio law of 1927 was under consideration, 
but the author is not informed as to the avail- 
ability of records. 
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fer to hear the whole song or talk, 
even if it runs to 8:01:30 instead of 
7:59: 454 is largely ignored. Another 
thing overlooked in split-second sched- 
ules is that superimpbdsing the voice of 
an announcer over the final bars of a 
piece of music may be as distasteful 
to the listener as the shouting of an 
announcer on a concert stage, rending 
the music while it is rendered. 

One test of the success of a broad- 
casting system is its financial results. 
The American system loses more 
money than any other. In 1931 a re- 
port issued by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and based on sworn statements 
from broadcasting companies showed 
a loss of $237,000 for the year.* Dr. 
Herman S. Hettinger of the University 
of Pennsylvania pointed out that in 
this document there was a duplication 


of $7,000,000 in the revenue figures.” 


John W. Guider, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, im 
responding to the request of President 
Alfred J. McCosker to supplement his 
statement, testified m September 1933 
at a hearing on the Code of the Radio 
Broadcasting Industry: “The only 
available statistics indicate that the 
industry as a whole has not yet oper- 
ated at a profit.” 6 The other national 
systems, with few exceptions, pay their 
running expenses, at least, out of oper- 
ating income. Many of them, includ- 
ing Austria, Danzig, Finland, Germany, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, and Swe- 
den have paid the operating companies 
annual profits of from 5 per cent to 20 
per cent (or similar percentages of in- 
come over expense in governmentally 
owned systems), even during the 
world-wide depression. Even in the 
Netherlands, where broadcasting in- 

t“ Commercial Radio Advertising,” U. S. Sen- 
ate Document No. 137. 

5 A Decade of Radio Advertising, Ch. VI. 

S NIRA Hearing on Code of Practices and 


Competition of the Radio Broadcasting Indus- 
try, Sept. 27, 1923, p. 10. 


come depends entirely on voluntary 
contributions, the receipts have more 
than covered the cost of the service.’ 


Dissatisraction Most VOCAL IN THE 
Unten STATES 


Another test is the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction of the listeners. Studies 
made by the United States Office of 
Education § and the National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio have ac- 
cumulated evidence indicating that 
there is more dissatisfaction in the 
United States than in any other coun- 
try. Listeners have steadily increased 


“Radio Broadcasting in Europe,” Congres- 
sional Record, Feb, 18, 1932. Later reports are 
available in the office of the Service Bureau of 
the National Committee on Education by Radio, 
Washington, D. C. In 1931 the United States 
Office of Education conducted a survey by mail. 
The National Committee on Education by Radio 
supplemented this by sending an investigator to 
35 countries to secure additional information 
concerning the control and financing of national 
systems. Reports of his interviews were checked 
by the radio officials and United States Con- 
sulates in the countries concerned. In 1933 
these reports and all other available information 
concerning the national systems throughout the 
world were submitted to the countries concerned, 
with the request that the information be brought 
up to date. 

Dr. Hettinger, the editor, raises the point that 
depreciation and general overhead are factors so 
important that they may materially affect the 
difference between profit and loss, and that there- 
fore broadcasting must be measured in terms of 
its particular economics. He states that to his 
own knowledge one national system makes seem- 
ingly inadequate provision for depreciation, and 
he therefore voices skepticism as to the economic 
comparability of private and government broad- 
casting. 

8 The Senior Specialist on Radio in Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education calls attention 
to the fact that such evidence has not been col- 
lected during the last three years, and that any 
studies made or conclusions drawn antedate his 
incumbency.—H. S. H. 

°? Cartoon from Life, entitled “The Children’s 
Hour”; Allen Raymond, “The Follies of Radio,” 
New Outlook, Aug. 1933; “Radio Bulletin No. 
15,” Ventura Free Press, June 1933; Cline M. 
Koon, “The Herald’s Horn,” School Life, June 
1933; James Rorty, “The Impending Radio 
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in almost all countries, including the 
United States. They all find some- 
thing of interest in the programs. In 
no country except the United States 
have the press, educational groups, 
religious groups, and consumers’ or- 
ganizations expressed so much or such 
bitter criticism of their national broad- 
casting systems and programs. 

The complaints concerning the 
American system include the follow- 
ing: : 
1. That the Federal licensing pro- 
cedure is a grab-bag proposition and 
that the “big boys” grab most of the 
kilocycles, kilowatts, and hours.1° 


War,” Harper’s, Nov. 1931; Travis Hoke, “Radio 
Goes Educational,” Harpers, Sept. 1932; “The 
Talk of the Town,” The New Yorker, July 11, 
1931; “How to Use the Radio to Advantage,” 
West Virginia Tablet; “Should Radio Pay?” The 
Authors’ League Bulletin, May 1931; H. V. 
Kaltenborn, “Radio: Dollars and Nonsense,” 
Scribner's Magazine; Notes on “Education,” 
Time, July 18, 1981; James Rorty, “Free Air,” 
The Nation, March 9, 1932; Literary Digest Poll 


of Radio Listeners, Literary Digest, Dec. 16, 22, — 


and 30, 1933; Chart of “Southern California 
Broadcasting,” Ventura Free Press; Allen Ray- 
mond, “Static Ahead!”, New Outlook, July 1933; 
Alice Keith, “Education by Radio,” Independent 
Woman, Jan. 1934; Merrill Denison, “Why Isn't 
Radio Better?” Harpers, April 1934; Cyrus 
Fisher, “Clear the Air!” Forum, Jan. 1934; 
“Broadcasting Marches Onward,” New York 
Times, Jan. 3, 1982; “Local Radio Stations and 
Merchandise Auctions,” Columbus Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, April 1933; “U. S. Broadcasts in 
Canada Stir Ire of Commons,” Advertising Age, 
March 4, 1933: copies of letters from: F. J. 
Schlink of Consumers’ Research, Inc., May 11, 
1932; Margaret Mahoney, Secretary to Doctor 
Reik, Medical Society of New Jersey, August 1, 
1932; Arthur J. Cramp, M.D., of the American 
Medical Association, May 14, 1934; Arthur J. 
Cramp, M.D., to Wm. J. Burns, Feb. 17, 1934. 

The National Committee on Education by 
Radio has a correspondent in Europe who reads 
current radio literature in nine languages and 
whose contacts with a number of embassies bring 
unpublished information concerning national and 
international radio affairs. No evidence of dis- 
satisfaction is found in other countries, com- 
parable to that in the United States. 

10“ American Broadcasting Called Unsound” 
— “Federal Licensing Labelled ‘Grab Bag Pro- 
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2. That the business of the commer- 
cial broadcaster is building audiences 
to sell to advertisers. The United 


„States is unique among the well-de- 


veloped nations of the world in turning 
tax-supported public channels over to 
private concerns to use in buying and 
selling audiences. 


Fraudulent advertising 


3. That radio advertising, like a 
good deal of other advertising, is of 
questionable honesty. How far this 
complaint is justified can be judged 
from available information.™ 

After ten years of radio advertising, 
the Federal Trade Commission has de- 
cided to examine it “in response to a 
general demand.” 1? It gives notice 
to broadcasting companies that at a 
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cedure.” Testimony of S. Howard Evans at 
the hearing called by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Oct. 2, 1934. « 

Many of the reports of the Federal Radio 
Commission and the Federal Communications 
Commission tend to support this point of view; 
for example, the reports concerning the so-called 
“high-power hearing”, (Records of Federal Radio 
Commission Hearings, Sept. 15 to Oct. 16, 1939, 
in re applications of 24 broadcasting stations to 
operate with 50 kilowatts on clear channels) in 
which the award of high power to certain: stations 
meant overwhelming competition against others. 

H See Federal Radio Commission Release, Aug. 
14, 1933, and reports of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion concerning radio advertising found to he 
fraudulent. Also article “Warns of Abuses of 
Advertising,” New York Times, Nov. 10, 1934, 
in which C. B. Larrabee of Printers Ink is quoted 
as follows: “For the first time in the history of 
our country the consumer is intelligently skep- 


. tical toward advertising. ... We must also 


face the rather unpleasant fact that a certain 
number of our advertisers are not ethically de- 
cent enough to conduct their advertising fairly 
and honestly.” l 

1? Federal Trade Commission Release of May 
16, 1934: “This Commission has directed that 
hereafter more attention shall be given to the 
subject of commercial representation by radio 
broadcasts. This is in response to a general de- 
mand that the same rules for advertising be 
observed in radio broadcasts as those enforced 
by the Commission with respect to periodical 
advertising.” 
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certain time they will be expected to 
submit advertising continuities to be 
broadcast within a certain future pe- 


riod. During the time that intervenes, 


the radio advertisers may broadcast 
anything permitted by the broadcast- 
ing companies, with little fear of inter- 
vention from the Commission. They 
may continue to broadeast the adver- 
tising after it is submitted to the Com- 
mission, up to the time when a “cease 
and desist” order is received. Even 
though the advertising may be fraudu- 
lent, the “cease and desist” order is 
the only punishment inflicted by the 
Government, and that may come long 
after the purpose of the advertising has 
been accomplished. In case a com- 
pany receiving a “cease and desist” 
order does not comply, it may eventu- 
ally be brought to trial by the United 
States Department of Justice. The 
trial may extend over a period of years. 
In the meantime the fraudulent adver- 
tising may continue to be broadcast. 

Persons defrauded may, of course, 
take the matter to the courts if they 
have money enough to fight corpora- 
tions having millions of dollars and the 
best legal talent that money can buy. 
The corporations can protect them- 
selves by carrying products liability 
insurance. The Commission has found 
that a large percentage of radio adver- 
tising is within the law, but any per- 
centage of fraudulent advertising is 
serious. 

It is known that fraudulent adver- 
tising breaks down confidence in all 
advertising, no matter what proportion 
of it is honest. Miss Alice L. Edwards, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, testified 
at an NIRA hearing: 


It is our belief that the broadcasting of 
such false or misleading advertising [con- 
cerning claims of higher quality than the 
products and their prices warrant, beauty 

preparations which contain ingredients in- 


jurious to the users, false claims for the 
nutritional or curative values of foods and 
drugs and thus dangerous to health] is 
rapidly destroying the faith of the public in 
all radio advertising and this is doing the 
broadcasting industry more harm than 
good.” 


But the dishonest advertiser has used 
radio persistently, as he has other 
media. 

In Canada, radio advertising copy is 
examined before it goes on the air.13* 
The Canadian Government assumes 
the responsibility for eliminating 
fraudulent advertising before any one 
is defrauded. Inmany countries there 
is no advertising by radio, and there- 
fore no complaints. In most coun- 
tries where it is permitted, it is limited 
and segregated so as to interfere as 
little as possible with programs. Can- 
ada often leaves out the advertising 
when it broadcasts an American com- 
mercial program over its national sys- 
tem. 


Further complaints 


4, That radio advertising interrupts 
the programs so often as to destroy 
the pleasure of even the good features. 
To form an opinion as to the justice or 
the injustice of this common criticism, 
one has only to listen and learn. 

5. That the general level of pro- 
grams from commercial stations is low. 
One answer made to this criticism is 
that it would be difficult to discover 
enough good program material and 
talent to keep five hundred and fifty 
commercial stations going six to eight- 
een hours a day.’ However, broad- 
casting companies and the administra- 
tion of the law keep all these stations 


18 NIRA Hearing on Code of Practices and 
Competition of the Radio Broadcasting Industry, 
Sept. 27, 1933, p. 163. Other statements in this 
record show how fraudulent advertising has de- 
stroyed public confidence. 

188 Interim Report of Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission, 1932. 
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on the air. Another reason given for 
the present general level of programs 
on commercial stations is that sustain- 
ing (non-advertismg) programs are 
intended to be sold to commercial 
sponsors as soon as possible. ‘They 
must therefore be kept on the level 
which the possible sponsors may be- 
lieve to be best adapted to the desired 
audiences. 

6. That commercial broadcasting 
has been developed, under the Amey- 
ican system, like a medicine show, 
using amusements to attract attention 
in order to sell goods. The truth of 
this is obvious, and the United States 
is the only well-developed country in 
the world whose broadcasting system 
has any such basis. All others recog- 
nize broadcasting as too important and 
efficient an instrument of education 
and culture to be devoted primarily to 
amusement and advertising. This 
may account for the fact that their 
broadcasters make ample and assured 
profits, while American broadcasting 
loses money. 

7. That the results of certain investi- 
gations have caused educators to lose 
confidence in the leadership of the 
broadcasting business. 

8. That there are some misgivings 
caused by the publication of informa- 
tion, apparently released by broadcast- 
ing companies, concerning large sums 
paid to public officials for broadcasting 
talks. 

9. That broadcasting stations owned 
and operated by states, exclusively for 
governmental purposes, are not ade- 
quately protected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment but are left open to attacks 
from commercial concerns. Also that 
all other stations operated by non-prof- 
it, public welfare organizations are sub- 
jected to continual attacks. Between 
February 1, 1931, and September 26, 
1934, there were reported by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and its succes- 
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sor, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 1,426 applications involving 
facilities used by such stations. Each 
station attacked was compelled to go 
to the expense of defending its right to 
continue its work or face the danger of 
losing its facilities, its audience, and its 
investment.14 

10. That the license period for 
broadcasting stations, six months, is 
too short to permit the development 
of adequate policies or program service. 
This seems obvious. Stations must 
make their investments and develop 
their service in face of the fact that 
they are compelled to sign waivers de- 
nying any right to continue after the 
expiration of their licenses. Their le- 
gal battles cost them from half a mil- 
lion toa million dollars a year. Their 
natural reaction to the situation is to 
attempt in some way to gain control 
of the officials who grant the licenses. 
In Europe contracts between govern- 
ments and broadcasting companies are 
common, assuring the companies con- 
tinuous operation, adequate income, 
and fair profits for periods of twenty Lo 
thirty years, and no lawsuits over radio 
channels have been reported. 

11. That educational programs are 
given only the least desirable hours on 
commercial stations, and that these 
hours often are shifted so that it b2- 
comes impossible to build audiences. 
There is much evidence to support 
this complaint.1° The attitude of the 
broadcasting business, as expressed ky 


14 See daily reports of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and Federal Communications Commission 
available in their files and at the Service Bureau 
of the National Committee on Education by 
Radio. 

* Estimates given verbally by Washington 
radio attorneys. The hearing on the 640-kibo- 
cycle channel, October 1934, compelled a number 
of stations to maintain attorneys and engineers 
in Washington for ten days or longer at from 
$50 to $250 a day each. 

1 For example: . . . “so much of the statior’s 
time had been sold to commercial concerns that 
the only available hour for the educational pro- 
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one of its leaders, 1s that when educa- 
tion goes on the air it enters the show 
business. Educators who do not ac- 
cept this premise and adapt themselves 
to it have but an uncertain foothold in 
the American system. 


ARGUMENTS FoR THE DEFENSE 


Attempts are made to defend the 
American broadcasting system by the 
following statements, which are obvi- 
ously untrue: 

1. That there is freedom of speech 
on American stations, but government 
operation or control would bring cen- 
sorship. The following from records 
of the Federal Radio Commission cites 
one of many instances disproving this 
claim: 


The refusal to permit the last-mentioned 
broadcast, that is, the speech of Mr. Justice 
(Charles Evans) Hughes, resulted, as the 
record will show, in that speech never hav- 
ing been broadcast at all by WMCA which 
contracted so to do and accepted in ad- 
vance thereof the sum of $355.00 which the 
Bronx County Bar Association, the sponsor 
of said broadcast, had great difficulty in 
having returned to it-—to such an extent in 
fact that it was finally compelled to sue 
this station to obtain the return of this 
money.” —From brief submitted to the 
Federal Radio Commission in re Knicker- 
bocker Broadcasting Co., Ine., New York 
City (WMCA), Docket No. 1337, City of 
New York, Department of Plant and Struc- 
tures, New York City (WNYC), Docket 
No. 1841, Eastern Broadcasters, Inc., New 
York City, (WPCH), Docket No. 14163 


grams was 12 o’clock, noon.”—From report. of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Education, in 
Radio in Education, second edition, p. 44. 

“Commercial stations show a tendency to re- 
duce educational programs to shorter and poorer 
periods as their time becomes more salable.” 
From Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education by Radio, appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, p. 37. 

... “the University [Columbia] was faced 
with the problem of organizing a broadcasting 
program, the speaking in which was to occur at 
practically impossible times.”—Jbid., p. 138. 

1a The station changed hands later. 
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Censorship is mevitable in any 
broadcasting system, because there is 
never time enough for all the programs 
that might be broadcast.” Calling it 
by other names does not eliminate it. 
In America the censoring is done by 
the station management and by the 
Federal Trade Commission. In most 
other countries it is supervised by gov- 
ernment officials, who are assumed to 
represent all the people instead of only 
special interests. 

2. That the American system insures 
free and fair competition. The fact is, 
indisputably, that when the Govern- 
ment grants one company the privilege 
of operating a 50,000-watt station on a 
good channel with unlimited time, it 
eliminates the possibility of equal op- 
portunity for competitors of that sta- 
tion who have only 1,000 watts, poor 
channels, and limited time. 

3. That American listeners do not 
pay for program service. They have 
paid for it first by investing a billion 
dollars in receiving sets, while the 
broadcasting companies have invested 
only about fifty millions. Their taxes 
support the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the governmental ex- 
pense of administering the system has 
been around $320,000 a year in recent 
years. The ultimate consumer pays 
also for the radio advertising of the 
products. 

4. That education is a class interest, 
and that the reservation of broadcast- 
ing channels for educational stations 
would wreck the American system. 
Education, on the contrary, is the con- 
cern and the right of every American 
citizen. Americans have invested over 
$14,000,000,000 in educational institu- 
tions. The annual budget of Ameri- 

1 The proceedings of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission hearing which opened Oct. 1, 
1934, contain other instances of censorship. The 
New York Herald-Tribune published a series of 


four articles, beginning June 18, 1934, in which 
instances of censorship were reported. 
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can education is about $3,000,000,000. private profit into a satisfactory ve- 


From the engineering point of view, 
it makes no difference in the system 
who owns and operates a broadcasting 
station18 From the point of view of 
public policy, there are many who be- 
lieve it would be a mistake to have all 
broadcasting channels in the control of 
commercial broadcasters, who consti- 
tute a small minority group, and to 
have all information broadcast subject 
to their censorship. 


IMPROVEMENT, oR A New System? 


There are many who maintain that 
the-American system should be contin- 
ued, in spite of its weaknesses, and that 
the results can be improved. There 
are many others who believe that 
broadcasting is too important to be 
turned over to the “show business.” 
To such people radio is one of the great 
influences which will make or break 
our civilization. They feel sure that 
no amount of reform can convert a 
business dedicated to the motives of 


%8 A 1,000-watt station, for example, utilizes 
exactly the same percentage of facilities whether 
it is owned and operated by a state university 
or by a commercial company. 


hicle for the promotion of the public 
benefit. It cannot serve two masters. 

Whatever the system may be, experi- 
ence proves that busmess management 
in the executive offices, radio person- 
ality at the microphone, and educa- 
tional ideals in the controlling agency 
are necessary if the results are to be 
satisfactory. 

These are among the important 
questions for future experience to en- 
swer: 

Can even the most able business 
management make a success of broad- 
casting when every increase in adver- 
tising talk tends to decrease the num- 
ber of listeners? 

Can the most attractive radio per- 
sonality hold listeners for long when 
used to induce them to hear commer- 
cial advertising, which is the least pop- 
ular of all program material? 

Can educational ideals be made ef- 
fective In a system where they are 
subordinated to commercial advertis- 
ing? 

Will America continue its system in 
spite of its weakness, or develop a bet- 


_ ter one? : 


Armstrong Perry is counsel of the National Com- 


mittee on Education by Radio. 


He was the first 


specialist in education by radio in the United States 
Office of Education (1930-1931). He has visited all 
American states and thirty-seven foreign countries 
to gather facts concerning radio, and has maintained 
a continuous survey of the broadcasting systems of 
the world since 19381. He was an observer at the 
International Telecommunications Conference in 
Madrid, 1932, and in Mexico City during the North 
American Radio Conference, 1983. His writings in- 
clude the first book on education by radio—* Radio 
in Education” (1929). 
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Broadcasting Outside the United States 


By ARTHUR R. Burrows 


HE unseen audiences of the world’s 

radio stations are swelling appre- 
ciably. Exact figures cannot be given, 
but it would not be an exaggeration to 
estimate the annual growth at about 
twenty millions of persons. ‘This fig- 
ure is based on the assumption that in 
each home possessing a wireless receiv- 
ing set there are, on an average, four 
persons interested in some degree in 
the broadcast programs. 

At the end of 1933, returns received 
by the International Broadcasting 
Office at Geneva, from responsible 
sources, showed that there were dis- 
tributed in homes throughout the 
world, not less than 45 million wireless 
recelving sets. This figure indicated 
a, total audience of 180 million persons 
as compared with 160 million at the 
end of 1932. 

For an indication of the further 
progress made in the first half of 1934, 
we are limited at the moment to figures 
from European countries and Japan. 
_ They have a special interest, however, 
as being official and not mere estimates. 
They represent the number of sets 
actually registered by the governments 
within their respective states. Japan, 
which had 1,627,836 homes equipped 
to listen to her broadcast programs on 
January ‘1, had no less than 1,780,453 
homes similarly equipped on June 30. 
Twenty-five European countries which 
possessed in round figures 17,736,000 
registered receivers at the beginning 
of this year had increased this total to 
19,217,500 by June 30. The increase 
of licensed receiving sets in Great 
Britain alone during these six months 
was 400,000, in France 220,000, and 
in Germany 307,000. Each of these 
figures should be multiplied by four 
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when one is thinking in terms of audi- 
ences. 


COMPARATIVE INTENSITY OF INTEREST 


The United States of America still 
leads the countries of the world in the 
number of listeners to broadcast pro- 
grams. About this fact there is no 
question. But should any one set out 
to award relative positions for inten- 
sity of interest in the programs, he 
will find the task less simple. Other 
factors than mere numbers must be 
taken into account. In the United 
States the listener is free from any tax 
upon his radio set; in most other coun- 
tries of the world the listener pays an 
annual tax. This annual payment 
conveys a legal right to listen to broad- 
casts. It also provides the broadcast- 
ers with the funds essential for the 
programs. He who would seek to 
measure relative intensity of interest 
in radio must estimate between the 
relative program enthusiasm, for ex- 
ample, of America’s 147.9 per thou- 
sand untaxed listeners and Denmark’s 
150.1 per thousand, each of whom pays 
an annual tax of about $2.75. 

When we examine, continent by 
continent, the collective interest shown 
in broadcasting, we find that Europe 
follows closely upon North America. 
At the beginning of the year North 
America (the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico) possessed approximately 
20,450,000 wireless receiving sets, or 
81,800,000 listeners. Europe, exclu- 
sive of Russia, had 17,850,000 sets, or 
71,400,000 listeners. Russia however 
must not be ignored. She has claimed 
about 12.5 million listeners; but these 
numbers include, it is understood, 
those who are accustomed to listen to 
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loud-speakers operated telephonically, 
in public buildings and other specially 
equipped places within the Soviet 
Union. 

In Asia broadcasting develops pateh- 
ily, but Asia can claim third place 
amongst the continents by reason of 
Japan’s absorbing interest in the new 
service. It has already been shown 
that Japan has over 1.75 million li- 
censed radio sets. ‘These increase at 
about 23,000 per month. 

At the moment of writing this re- 
view, official news comes to hand of 
definite steps to be taken at once by 
the Government of India to develop 
broadcasting in that highly populated 
and politically complex country. 

Next comes Australasia. Austral- 
asia confirms, even in the Southern 
Hemisphere, the innate appreciation 
by the Anglo-Saxon peoples of the 
value of broadcasting to modern social 
life. At the end of June 1934, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, with its 
small and widely dispersed population 
of 6.5 millions, had 600,000 homes 
definitely equipped to receive her 
various broadcasts. 
not less than 120,000. 

South America has fourth place 
amongst the continents in intensity of 
radio interest. The license system 
exists in only a few South American 
countries; consequently one has to rely 
upon estimates. The International 
Broadcasting Office, basing its esti- 
mate on reports received from a num- 
ber of official sources, considers that 
South America has not less than 
600,000 possessors of wireless sets. 

The number of listening homes in 
Africa is probably not more than 
150,000 of which 87,000 are in the 
Union of South Africa. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BROADCASTING 


No attempt will be made here to 
discuss the respective merits of the 


New Zealand had. 


various broadcasting systems. Reg- 
ular broadcasting, as it is generally 
recognized, had its birth in North 


. » America, although definite demonstra- 


tions were given fn Europe, notably in 
Belgium, before the Great War, of the 
possibility of diffusing speech and 
music over considerable areas. In 
1920 the governments of the European 
countries lately engaged in warfare 
were still uneasy concerning the gen- 
eral political situation and the idea of 
private individuals “listening in” to 
whatever might be radiated through 
the ether. They had considerable 
war-time experience of the possibilities 
of propaganda by wireless, and had 
forbidden for four years the possession 
of wireless receivers by the citizens of 
their respective states. Some time 
was lost before the European peoples 
became aware of the rapid broadcast- 
ing developments in North America. 
When, largely as the result of private 
enterprise, a reconsideration of the 
situation took place, the conditions 
under which broadcasting was allowed 
to develop were naturally framed ac- 
cording to the varying conceptions of 
the state and of control over public 
services. There consequently grew up 
in Europe, and a little later in other and 
distant parts of the world, broadcast- 
ing services which ranged from purely 
private enterprises, through a variety 
of semiofficial institutions, to frankly 
state services, conducted usually by 
the Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 
The experience of years has led to 
changes in these services, the general 
tendency being towards an increased 
measure of government control. This 
tendency is naturally more marked 
where the spirit of nationalism is rife. 
On the other hand, a growing appre- 


ciation by the broadcasting organiza- 


tions (and equally on the part of those 
actually invited to the microphone) of 
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what is admissible and what inadmis- 
sible in a broadcast talk, has led to a 
relaxation of restraint both in respect 


to the subjects discussed in public, , 


and to the language employed in their 
treatment. 

The fact that broadcasting has taken 
an important place among the public 
services for the spreading of culture 
and, in some countries, as an instru- 
ment for the development of a na- 
tional consciousness, has resulted in 
very special attention being paid to 
the efficiency of the transmitters. 
European broadcasters show a special 
interest in long-wave transmitters, as 
these have high daylight efficiency 
compared with the medium-wave 
transmitters. The demand for long 
wave lengths in Europe exceeds the 
number of such wave lengths available. 

Ten years ago transmitting sta- 
tions having a maximum power of 
under three kilowatts were accepted 
in Europe as “star” equipment, even 
by the most democratically inclined 
broadcasting organizations. These 
gave way to transmitters of 50 kilo- 
watts, which in turn are already being 
replaced by one of 120-150 kilowatts. 
The electrical energy radiated over 
Europe by the broadcasters in the 
spring of 1925 totaled about 80 kilo- 
watts. By April 1, 1934 this had 
risen to 4,250 kilowatts, not including 
short-wave stations. By Easter 1935 
this total will certainly have been 
raised to°S,250 kilowatts. This figure 
takes into account the 500 kilowatts 
station of Moscow and some 100 kilo- 
watts Russian stations west of the 
Urals. 

This great growth in radiated power 
and in the number of stations has 
raised technical problems which are 
particularly acute in Europe. The 
problems have necessitated special 
Conferences of the European Adminis- 
trations responsible for wave-length 
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allocation and many meetings of the 
technical Commission of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Union. Directive 
aérials have been introduced in some 
cases to enable the effective field of 
radiated energy to coincide as far as 
possible with the outline of the area to 
be served. Studies are being made of 
new transmission systems permitting, 
it is hoped, a wider separation in fre- 
quencies between neighboring stations. 


* NATIONAL SITUATIONS IN EUROPE 


As special chapters are to be devoted 
in this issue to detailed discussions by 
national authorities on the broadcast- 
ing services in their respective coun- 
tries, the data here given of relations 
between broadcasters and the state 
will be kept as brief as possible. A 
rapid survey of the European broad- 
casting conditions shows that in each 
country except Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Spain, and Sweden, 
broadcasting rights have been granted 
to a single organization only. Even 
among these five exceptions, changes 
tending to centralize control have re- 
cently taken place or are contemplated. 

In Austria a private organization 
exists known briefly as Ravag. The 
state is represented on the Council by 
one fifth of the total members. Profits 
may be earned, but no advertising is 
permitted. The revenue comes from 
the sales of a program periodical and 
listeners’ license fees, of which there 
are five categories ranging from 24 
Austrian schillings ($4.54)! per year 
for the private individual to 240 
schillings ($45.36) ‘for the dealers in 
and manufacturers of apparatus in the 
principal cities. There are seven trans- 
mitters, the national one at Bisamberg 
near Vienna being of 100 kilowatts 
aérial energy. 

1 All license fees are translated into United 


States currency according to foreign exchange 
rates as of Nov. 1, 1934.—Eprror’s Norn. 
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In Bercrom a National Institute 
operates the two principal stations— 
one for the Flemish, the other for the 
Walloon population. The Committee 
of Management of the Institute in- 
cludes a representative of the Post- 
master General, a president, three 
members chosen by the King, three by 
the Senate and.three by the Chamber 
of Deputies. No advertisements may 
be broadcast by this Institute. The 
revenue is derived from license fees— 
60 franes ($14) annually for the posses- 
sion of a valve receiver; 30 francs ($7) 
for a crystal detector. A number of 
small stations (not exceeding 50 watts 
each) also exist, but they receive no 
revenue from the license fees. 

In Bunearta temporary licenses to 
broadcast have been granted to two 
groups with opposing policies. 
one, Bolgarsko Radio, would retain 
radio as a private service; the other, 
the Rodno Radio League, is against 
private monopoly. The possessors of 
wireless receivers are taxed on a sliding 
scale of 300 Lev. ($3.69) to 500 Lev. 
($6.15) annually according to the 
sensitivity of the apparatus, but none 
of the revenue reaches the broadcast- 
ers. They rely upon voluntary con- 
tributions and the broadcasting of 
advertisements for their existence. A 
change in this state of affairs appears 
certain when the economic situation 
permits, as the Bulgarian Government 
officially announced in 1933 its inten- 
tion to construct a state transmitter of 
50 kilowatts aérial energy. 

In CzecHos.tovakia broadcasting 
is conducted by a private organization, 
Radiojournal, operating on a short- 
term concession (three years). The 
state holds 51 per cent of the capital 
and has four representatives on 
the governing body. Czechoslovakian 
broadcasting is of special interest inas- 
much as Raediojournal caters linguisti- 
cally and culturally not only to’ the 
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Czech and Slovak elements of the 
population but also to the German and 
Hungarian minorities. The revenue 


, is derived exclusively from license fees, 


10 Czech crowns (42 cents) per 
month, the broadcasting of advertise- 
ments being excluded by the terms of 
the concession. ‘There are six trans- 
mitters, the principal one at Prague 
being of 120 kilowatts aérial energy. 

In the Fres Crry or Danzie broad- 
casting is conducted by the Ad- 
ministration of Posts and Telegraphs 
with a station of 500 watts. Revenue 
again comes exclusively from license 
fees. 

In DENMARK, which possesses the 
highest percentage of listeners in the 
world relative to the population, broad- 
casting is a state affair under the joint 
control of the Ministries of Education 
and of Public Works. Contact with 
all the principal sections of Danish 
social life is maintained through an 
Advisory Council. The principal sta- 
tion (Kalundborg), which is operated 
technically by the Administration of 
Posts and Telegraphs, works on a long 
wave (1,261 meters) with 60 kilowatts 
aérial energy. Revenue comes ex- 
clusively from listeners’ license fees, 
the fee being 10 Danish kroner ($2.22) 
yearly. 

In Esronta the state has recently 
taken over the broadcasting service 
and has created what is known as the 
Riigi Ringhaaling. The principal sta- 
tion is at Tallinn, and the révenue for 
the service is derived exclusively from 
license fees, which vary according to 
the character of the receiving ap- 
paratus. 

In Frnrano the broadcasting service 
has undergone a change during 1934. 
A private society which had been in 
operation since 1926 has given place 
to a public service in‘which the state 
holds 90 per cent of the capital. The 
old company contmues to provide the 
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program organization. The Council 
of Administration consists of eighteen 
persons representing different sections 
of public life. The principal station, 
at Lahti, which opefates on a long 
wave (1,145 meters), is now being 
augmented in power from 50 to 150 
kilowatts. The revenue comes ex- 
clusively from the license fees paid by 
listeners—100 Finnish marks ($2.19) 
yearly. 

Although in France there still re- 
main a number of private stations, the 
principal development at the moment 
lies with a state group of stations 
which, under a scientific plan prepared 
by the late General Ferrié, are being 
constructed so as to cover practically the 
whole country. The stations will have 
powers of 60, 100, and 120 kilowatts 
aërial energy. The state stations are 
now maintained by a Government 
subsidy and revenue from license fees. 
The fees vary according to the nature 
of the licensed’ apparatus, the most 
common fee being 50 French francs 
($3.29) a year for a valve set. The 
private stations are dependent upon 
revenue from broadcast advertisements 
and local subsidies and subscriptions. 
Recently the most powerful private 
station (Radio-Paris) was purchased 
by the state. The state has recently 
issued decrees to assist in the system- 
atic elimination of interference with 
the reception of broadcast programs. 
The French state broadcasting service 
radiates programs systematically to 
the French colonies by means of short- 
wave transmitters known as Poste 
Colonial. 

In Germany the broadcasting serv- 
ice is now national in character and 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Propaganda. The various transmit- 
ters are operated technically by the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs. 
The principal stations on middle- 
waves have powers varying between 
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100 and 120 kilowatts aërial energy, 
and there is in addition a long-wave 
transmitter at Zeesen (1,571 meters) 
the power of which is being raised to 
150 kilowatts. A group of short-wave 
transmitters with directional aérials 
radiate special programs in German 
and English to other continents. The 
revenue is derived from license fees of 
two RM. (80 cents) per month, which 
are collected by the postmen on their 
rounds from house to house. 

In Great Brita broadcasting is 
conducted by a chartered public utility 
organization, known as the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which has 
enjoyed a monopoly (of ten years’ dura- 
tion) since 1927. The Corporation 
has five governors nominated by the 
Postmaster General and appointed for 
a period of five years. The Corpora- 
tion builds and operates its own sta- 
tions but must broadeast anything 
which the Government Departments 
may require to be broadcast. The 
transmitters belonging to the Corpora- 
tion are distributed systematically 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland, and have an average 
power of 50 kilowatts aérial energy. 
There is one long-wave (National) 
transmitter at Droitwich, operating 
on 1,500 meters, with 150 kilowatts 
aérial energy, and a group of short- 
wave transmitters with directional 
atrials at Daventry, by means of 
which specially prepared programs are 
radiated day and night to the various 
British Dominions overseas. Pro- 
grams are so arranged that listeners 
in each area have a choice between 
two contrasted schedules. The rev- 
enue is derived from listeners’ license 
fees, each listener paying 10 shillings 
($2.49). The broadcasting of adver- 
tising is prohibited. 

In Greece there is at present 
no regular broadcasting service. ‘The 
Government asked in 1923, however, 
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for the reservation of three wave 
lengths for Greek broadcasting, and it 
is understood that the construction of 
a high-power station is now contem-* 
plated. 

The NETHERLANDS stands alone 
among European countries in its 
broadcasting system. There are five 
or six organizations having religious or 
political foundations, and these share 
two private and one Government 
transmitters according to a time-table 
officially determined. The listeners 
receive the programs either by the 
usual wireless means or telephonically, 
through what are known as “‘radio- 
centrales” (wireless exchanges). Their 
preferences in these methods of recep- 
tion are about equally divided. The 
five broadcasting organizations meet 
together in a central committee and 
thereby avoid troubles which might 
exist through absolute independence. 
The broadcasting of advertising is not 
permitted, neither does there exist any 
license fee. The revenue is conse- 
quently obtained by voluntary sub- 
scriptions and subsidies on the part of 
religious and political bodies. 

In Huneary a monopoly has been 
granted to an organization under the 
control of the Administration of Posts 
and Telegraphs, known as the Magyar 
Telefon-Hirmondo ès Radio. The Min- 
istry of Commerce nominates a pro- 
gram council. There exist one central 
high-power transmitter of 120 kilo- 
watts and five or six small-power 
satellites. The funds essential for the 
services come from listeners’ license 
fees, each listener paying pengo 2.04 
(60 cents) monthly. The broadcast- 
ing of advertising is not permitted. 

In the Inisu FrEE Stare broadcast- 
ing is in the hands of a section of the 
State Administration of Posts and 
Telegraphs. There is a central sta- 
tion of 60 kilowatt aërial energy at 
Athlone and there are two local 
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stations. The essential funds come 
from three sources: a tax on imported 
wireless apparatus, the broadcasting 
of advertising, and listeners’ license 
fees. Each po§Ssessor of a receiving 
apparatus pays a fee of 10 shillings 
($2.49) a year. 

In Iraty the broadcasting service 
is in the hands of an organization 
known as the Ente Italiano per le 
Audizioni Radiofoniche, which has 
close contact with the state. A Supér- 
visory Commission, chosen from among 
the leaders in Italian art, literature, 
polities, and science, has control over 
the program activities. This Super- 
visory Commission, in, turn, is likely 
to be in close contact with a new min- 
istry, created in September 1934, for 
the exercise of vigilance over all forms 
of Italian and foreign propaganda. 
The Italian broadcasting organization 
has recently developed a special inter- 
est in programs for schools and for 
rural areas. For the radiation of the 
programs there exist high-power sta- 
tions at Rome and Milan and medium- 
power stations in other popular centers. 
A short-wave service is radiated to the 
Italian colonies. An important pro- 
gram of development is now in hand 
in connection with this service. The 
funds essential for Italian broadcasting 
come from annual taxes on listeners’ 
receiving apparatus, taxes upon mu- 
nicipalities, and a restricted amount of 
radio publicity. It is stipulated that 
no publicity may be admitted to the 
programs which would in any way 
lower the artistic standard. 

In Latvia, the state has complete 
control of the broadcasting service. 
The staff is composed of post office of- 
ficials. The funds are derived from 
license fees, and no advertising may 
be broadcast. 

In Liruavanta the service is also a 
state affair. The Administration of 
Posts and Telegraphs is responsible 
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for the technical .operation of the 
transmitter, and the programs are in 
the hands of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The funds are derived from 
listeners’ license fees, a Government 
subsidy, and a limited amount of 
wireless publicity. 

In LUXEMBOURG a private organiza- 
tion with mostly foreign capital, known 
as the Compagnie Luxembourgeoise 
de Radiodifusion, has obtained the 
exclusive broadcasting rights. Two 
supervisory committees control the 
operations. The Luxembourg trans- 
mitter, which is of 150 kilowatt aërial 
energy, is working on a wave length of 
1,304 meters. The revenue comes ex- 
clusively from wireless publicity, which 
is mostly for foreign business houses 
and institutions. 

In Norway the broadcasting service 
is now a state affair. It is under the 
direction of a governing body of five 
who are nominated by the King. The 
program policy is set by a National 
Program Council of fifteen, of whom 
eleven are nominated by the King and 
four by Parliament. A similar inner 
body, which meets more frequently 
than the Program Council, occupies 
itself with the actual arrangement of 
the programs. Norway has one high- 
power station at Oslo, working upon 
1,186 meters, a number of stations of 
smaller power in centers of population 


extending well into the Arctic Circle, 


and a short-wave station. The funds 
come fromethree sources: a license fee 
for the possession of a receiving set, a 
tax upon all sets sold, and a limited 
amount of broadcast advertising 
(which may only take place outside 
the most popular broadcasting hours). 

In Ponanp, broadcasting has been 
until now in the hands of a private 
dividend-paying organization, Polskie 
Radjo, in which the Government owns 
40 per cent of the stock and has about 
60 per cent of the voting power. An 
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Advisory Committee of five represent- 
atives of the Government and four of 
the company directs program policy. 


, There is one high-power transmitter 


(120 kilowatt) working on a long wave 
length, and a small number of other 
stations of medium power in the most 
popular areas. The funds for broad- 
casting are derived from listeners 
license fees of three zlotys (57 cents) 
per month, and the broadcasting of 
advertisements. 

‘Portugat is the latest European 
country to systematize broadcasting. 
She has recently created a state service 
which will eventually possess, in addi- 
tion to the transmitters for home 
purposes, a short-wave station for the 
radiation of programs to the Portu- 
guese colonies. The necessary funds 
will be derived from listeners’ license 
fees. . 

In Romanu a joint stock company, 
known as the Societatea de Difuziune 
Radiotelefonica din Romania, has a 
monopoly. The state has a balance 
of financial interest in this company. 
The principal station is in the neigh- 
borhood of Bucharest. It works upon 
1,875 meters and will shortly be raised 
in power to 150 kilowatts. ‘The broad- 
casting revenue comes partly from 
listeners’ license fees (which vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the sets and 
their uses) and partly from the broad- 
casting of advertisements. 

In Spar licenses to broadcast have 
been granted in the past to private 
organizations, the principal one being 
Union-Radio. Recently, however, the 
Madrid Government has decided to 
erect a series of state-operated stations, 
the principal one, of 150 kilowatts, to 
be at Madrid and to work upon a long 
wave length. The Catalonian Gov- 
ernment, at Barcelona, has also now 
independent authority over broad- 
casting stations in Catalonia, of which 
there’ are two. The revenue for the 
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broadcast programs in Spain comes 
from subventions, voluntary subscrip- 
tions from listeners, and the broad- 
casting of advertisements. A licens- 
ing system exists for wireless receivers, 
but until now there has not been a rigid 
enforcement of this system. 

In Swepen the Government builds 
and operates the transmitting stations, 
but the programs are prepared by a 
private organization known as Aktie- 
bolaget Radiotjänst. The Swedish Press 
has a considerable holding of the share 
capital. There are over thirty trans- 
mitting stations, each being connected 
with Stockholm by telephone lines. 
The highest-powered station is at 
present one of 50 kilowatts working at 
Stockholm on a middle wave, but in 
the near future the existing long-wave 
station at ‘Motala (1,389 meters) will 
be raised to 150 kilowatt aérial energy. 
The Swedish broadcasting organization 
may pay a dividend not exceeding 6 
per cent. Its funds come exclusively 
from listeners’ license fees, no adver- 
tising bemg permitted. 

In SwirzERLAND an exclusive license 
has been granted to a central organ- 
ization known as the Société Suisse de 
Radiodiffusion, which controls the op- 
eration’of three main program groups, 
one catering for the German-speaking 
population, the second for the French- 
speaking, and a third for the Italian- 
‘speaking population. The German- 
speaking main transmitter has a power 
of 100 kilowatts. Plans are in hand 
for raising the power of the principal 
French-speaking transmitter. The 
revenue is derived exclusively from 
license fees, the annual fee being 15 
Swiss franes ($4.89). As in the Neth- 
erlands, there is an ever growing 
interest in the reception of programs 
on telephone circuits, the system being 
known in Switzerland as “télédiffu- 
sion.” 
operated by the State Department of 


Three such services exist, one. 
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Telephones and two by private com- 
panies. All subscribers to these sys- 
tems pay the usual listeners’ license 
fee. 

A private organization, the Société 
Turque de Téléphonie sans Fil, has a 
monopoly in Turkey which will last 
for two more years. The Government 
is understood to have an indirect 
financial interest. There are two sta- 
tions, one at Angora, the second at 
Constantinople. The revenue comes 
from taxes on imported sets, the broad- 
casting of advertisements in special 
hours, and annual license fees, which 
are heavy—10 Turkish pounds ($8). 

There are three distinct broadcasting 
organizations in YuGcostavia—at Bel- 
grade, Ljubljana, and Zagreb. The 
revenue comes from license fees, which 
vary according to the nature and the 
use made of the apparatus. The usual 
fee is 300 dinars ($6.86). 

As a special chapter is also planned 
for the Russran broadcasting stations, 
only brief reference wil] here be made 
to Russia. Broadcasting in Russia is 
an instrument of the state which is 
being developed on a very considerable 
scale. It includes the first 500 kilo- 
watt transmitter in the world, an ever 
increasing number of 100 kilowatt 
transmitters, and about 80 stations, 
besides a vast network of telephone 
circuits for the distribution of broad- 
cast programs to listening centers 
specially equipped with loud-speakers. 
In March 1933 a system of dicense fees 
for private receiving stations was in- 
troduced, but the results of this 
development are not yet known to the 
public. A campaign for the enforce- 
ment of this fee was undertaken during 
1934, The Russian stations are oper- 
ated largely upon long wave lengths 
and in some cases on wave lengths be- 
tween 600 and 1,000 meters, which 
have been reserved in other parts of 
the world for other services—it being 
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found that this can be done to a certain 
degree without causing harmful inter- 
ference. A very considerable network 
of short-wave stations has been devel- 
oped for long-distance relays between 
distant points in the Soviet Union, and 
for the radiation of programs overseas. 


Tue Position Outsipe EUROPE 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


In Japan broadcasting is exclusively 
in the hands of the chartered corpora- 
tion known as the Broadcasting Cor- 
poration of Japan. This corporation 


has close contact with the Depart- 


ments of State. Its working head- 
quarters is in Tokyo, but there are 
seven regional operating divisions. 
The board of directors is elected each 
two years by foundation members of 
the corporation, of which there are 
about six thousand. A -peculiar and 
successful feature of Japanese broad- 
casting is the service which the 
corporation maintains for the upkeep 
and repair of listeners’ receiving sets. 
The revenue is obtamed exclusively from 
listeners’ license fees, the broadcasting 
of advertisements not being permitted. 

In Avusrrattia there is a state broad- 
casting service operating a certain 
number of stations of relatively high 
power, and, in addition, a number of 
private (B) stations dependent upon 
their own resources. ‘The programs 
for the state stations are prepared by 
a broadcasting commission with funds 
derived from listeners’ license fees. 
No advertisements are broadcast by 
the state stations, but advertising is 
permitted in the case of the Class B 
stations. The license fee in Australia 
is peculiar in that it varies according 
to the distance of the listener from a 
state station. For instance, a listener 
within 250 miles of the state station 
pays 21 shillings ($4.19) a year, 
whereas one outside that radius but 
within 400 miles pays only 15/—($2.99). 


+ 
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In New ZEALAND there is a state 
broadcasting board of recent origin 
which operates certain of its own sta- 
tions and subsidizes a limited number 
of private broadcasting organizations 
in places where, for the moment, the 
state stations are not well heard. The 
board has an attractive program of 
expansion which is béing vigorously 
pursued. The funds come from lis- 
teners’ license fees, no advertising being 
permitted. 

In Canapa broadcasting is under 
the control of a broadcasting com- 
mission appointed by Parliament, 
which commission has plans for a chain 
of its own stations but permits- the 
continued activities of a number of 
private broadcasting stations. The 
funds for the state stations are derived 
from listeners’ license fees, which are 
two Canadian dollars ($2.05) yearly. 
The private stations are allowed to 
broadcast advertisements. The func- 
tioning of the broadcasting commission 
was the subject of a special inquiry 
during 1934. 

In the Union or SOUTH AFRICA a 
monopoly has been granted to a South 
African Broadcasting - Company in 
which the principal South African en- 
tertainment organization has a consid- 
erable interest, the country being but 
sparsely populated by persons of Eu- 
ropean origin. South African broad- 
casting has been rich in problems, 
Definite development is now taking 
place. New stations of medium power 
are being constructed in the more 
highly populated centers. The funds 
for the broadcasting services come 
from listeners’ license fees, which are 
relatively high, and, like the Australian 
fees, are graduated according to the 
distance of the listener from the near- 
est broadcasting station. A private 
listener within 100 miles pays £1.15.0 
($8.71) annually; a boarding house in 
the same zone £3.5.0 ($16.18); a hotel 
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£5.5.0 ($26.13). The same three cate- 
gories if existing beyond 250 miles 
from a station pay £1.0.0 ($4.98), 
£2.15.0 ($13.69), and £3.15.0 ($18.67) 
respectively. 

Generally speaking, in the Sours 
AMERICAN states broadcasting is con- 
ducted by private organizations au- 
thorized by thé state, and the revenue 
is derived from the radiation of adver- 
tisements. In some countries the 
licensing system exists, but usually, it 
is not rigidly enforced and it is there- 
fore difficult to state with accuracy the 
number of receiving sets in existence. 


Ports or CONTACT WITH LISTENERS 


A question that will undoubtedly 
be asked when studying extra-Amer- 
ican broadcasting organizations is: 
“By what means do these organiza- 
tions keep contact with their listeners?” 
The methods vary. In most countries 
where the broadcasting is a state serv- 
ice or in close liaison with the state, 
there exist representative advisory 
committees for this purpose. In some 
others the directors of sections make 
periodic invitations through the micro- 
phone for constructive criticism. In 
Germany an effort was recently made 
to obtain objective opinions by inviting 
school children, without previous warn- 
ing, to write an essay on what the 
family thought of the broadcast pro- 
grams. Japan has just completed a 
methodical analysis of the responses to 
1,200,000 carefully thought-out ques- 
tionnaires distributed among the lis- 
teners. They have been published in 
a volume containing between 400 and 
500 pages. 

Denmark a few years ago made a 
national inquiry by means of a printed 
questionnaire attached to the annual 
license form, by which each listener was 
invited to say whether he was satisfied 
with, or would welcome more or less 
of thirty different program categories. 
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All the broadcasting organizations 
receive heavy mails from their listen- 
ers, but the common difficulty is to 
decide how far the person who posts to 
a transmitting station his comments on 
a broadcast program is really repre- 
sentative of the listeners as a whole. 

Outside the field of pure entertain- 
ment, use is made in most countries of 
consultative committees of specialists. 
This is notably the case for broadcasts 
of a religious or educative character, 
and is a growing practice in respect to 
programs intended particularly for the 
instruction of rural populations. 

The northern countries of Europe 
are also obtaining assistance in judging 
the desires of the masses (particularly 
at this moment when unemployment 
is general) through the medium of 
“listening groups.” ‘These are groups 
of listeners who meet regularly under 
trained leaders in public libraries, in- 
stitutes, and so forth, to listen to 
broadcasts on social and political 
questions and to follow up the broad- 
casts with a debate. The leaders of 
these groups are trained at summer 
schools held in university cities or other 
suitable centers. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


A special feature of an ever growing 
number of European countries is 
schoo] broadcasting—that is, the sys- 
tematic radiation to schools, during 
school hours, of talks by recognized 
experts, and of musical andl dramatic 
performances directly associated with 
the educational courses. These talks 
are arranged several months in advance 
of their radiation (in Great Britain one 
year), alter the closest possible collab- 
oration with all the interested educa- 
tional groups. ‘The teachers in charge 
of classes taking these broadcasts are 
provided with specially prepared and 
profusely illustrated pamphlets to en- 
able them to supplement the broadcast 
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material. No attempt is made to 
displace the existing educational ma- 
chinery, but only to give to the 
children the stimulating experiences of 
experts, which naturatly gain by first- 
hand presentation. It would appear 
from recent reports that certain tech- 
nical difficulties in the reception of 
school broadcasts have not yet been 
entirely surmounted. Nevertheless 
there are tens of thousands of schools 
in Europe today where the broadcast 
programs are eagerly anticipated. 

It is natural that where the broad- 
cast services are under the direct con- 
trol of the state or in close Latson with 
the state, these services should be at 
the disposal of state departments for 
the radiation of material which these 
departments consider to be in the in- 
terest of the citizens. As a matter of 
fact, the public-service character of 
broadcasting is so generally appreciated 
in Europe, Japan, and the British 
Dominions that even where the broad- 
casting organizations enjoy freedom 
from state control, the transmitters 
are usually at the disposal, free of 
charge, of state departments having 
urgent or important messages. Gale 
warnings to mariners, early news of 
epidemics among cattle or disease 
among crops, appeals to motorists to 
drive more cautiously in the public 
interest, and even to picnickers to 
observe tidiness in the country, are 
but examples of what may frequently 
be heard. Large sums are annually 
raised for charitable organizations, 
and in time of disaster, by microphone 
appeals, and valuable assistance is 
given to the police in the search for 
criminals and for missing relatives 
whose whereabouts are sought for 
some very special reason. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


European broadcasting has delicate 
problems which, if they are not en- 


tirely peculiar to that continent, exist 
there in an intensified form. In Eu- 
rope there are crowded together in a 


-relatively small area between twenty- 


five and thirty nations, most of them 
possessing deep-rooted traditions and 
different languages; all of them jealous 
of their national honor. Among these 
countries are new natioris created since 
the war, which are zealously working 
to establish definite national character- 
istics and traditions and are naturally 
ever alert against external interfer- 
ence or misrepresentation. Broadcast 
waves are heedless of national frontiers. 
An indiscreet remark made in a studio, 
or in a public building where a micro- 
phone has been installed, may in- 
stantly stir up in other countries 
feelings of a dangerous character. 
European broadcasters, alive to this 
fact, unofficially adopted a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” for the avoidance of 
such dangers, nearly ten years ago. 
Broadcasting in fact has produced 
new crops of international problems. 
One group concerns wave lengths. 
The assignment of wave bands for 
broadcasting purposes is in the hands 
of an International Telecommunica- 
tions Conference composed of the 
representatives of national postal and 
telegraph administrations, which meets 
once in each five years. The postwar 
conferences of this order have been 
held at Washington in 1927 and 
Madrid in 1932. These conferences 
have fixed the wave bands to be set 
apart for the different wireless services, 
but have left untouched the assign- 
ment of wave lengths to individual 
stations. In 1925 it became apparent 
in Europe that while the administra- 
tions were issuing broadcasting wave 
lengths in conformity with a previous 
international agreement regarding 
wave bands available for new services, 
there was no form of international 
collaboration to insure that a wave 
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length issued in one country was 
sufficiently separated from a wave 
length issued (quite innocently) in 


another country, to avoid mutual: 


interference. 


International Broadcasting Union 


The European broadcasters who 
were beginning to suffer from such in- 
terferences met in London in 1925 and 
decided to form immediately a Union 
to study first the international wave 
length problem. The Union chose 
Geneva as its headquarters. It was 
soon discovered that the problems of 
broadcasters requiring solutions on an 
international basis were not limited to 
wave lengths, but extended even to 
artistic and legal matters. . 

The International Broadcasting Un- 
ion, which is now in its tenth year of 
existence, has been studying sys- 
tematically since 1925 all problems 
of an international character brought 
to its notice by its members or by the 
course of events elsewhere. The Un- 
ion, which is entirely noncommercial 
in character, comprises, as full mem- 
bers, practically all the authorized 
broadcasting organizations in Europe; 
and as its associate members, the 
principal extra-European broadcasters, 
such as the two great American chains 
(Columbia Broadcasting System and 
National Broadcasting Company), the 
Japanese Broadcasting Corporation, 
and the principal broadcasting organ- 
izations of Australia, New Zealand, 
South and North Africa, Cuba, and 
other countries. 

The work of the International Broad- 
casting Union in the field of interna- 
tional relations has not been confined 
to preventive measures. It has con- 
stantly studied means by which the 
broadcast programs could be used to 
create better understanding between 
peoples, and has prepared programs 
and routines for putting these ideals 


into effect. In its first days it estab- 
lished close and friendly relations with 
the state telephone administrations of 
Europe, which have resulted in the 
creation of an international network of 
telephone circuits specially fitted for 
the exchange of musical programs. 
With the development of overseas 
radiotelephony, advantage has also 
been taken to extend to other conti- 
nents these exchanges of programs. 
Many important studies in the 
technical field, outside the funda- 
mental one of wave lengths, have been 
made by the International Broadcast- 
ing Union in recent years. The Union, 
which has as its ‘President Vice- 
Admiral Sir Charles Carpendale, one 
of the Controllers of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, has been 
recognized by the European adminis- 
trations since 1929 as an official ad- 
visory body on European international 
technical broadcasting problems. 


International Institute for Intellectual 
Codperation 


Within recent years, a third inter- 
national institution has shown an 
interest in broadcasting questions and 
has commenced official studies. This 
is the League of Nations. In 1931 the 
Assembly of the League instructed its 
organ for International Intellectual 
Codperation to open an inquiry which 
should cover “all the international 
questions raised by the use of broad- 
casting in regard to good international 
relations.” The International Insti- 
tute for Intellectual Codperation, 
which is the League’s executive organ 
for this work, at once commenced a 
general examination of the possibilities 
of broadcasting as an Instrument of 
peace. 

The Institute has already drafted a 
project of an International Agreement 
(containing preventive and construc- 
tive clauses) for use of broadcasting in 
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the cause of peace. This draft was 
submitted in the spring of 1934 to the 
governments of the world for their 
various observations. A second draft 
is about to be prepared in the light of 
the comments received. 

It will be seen that international 
broadcasting problems are being at- 
tacked from different but comple- 
mentary angles. The governments are 
exploring the possibility of new inter- 
national regulations ‘in nontechnical 
fields; the broadcasters are making 
unofficial studies, and innovations, in 
the light of practical experience. Re- 
gional agreements are being sought 
from time to time. The recent forma- 
tion of a South American Broadcasting 


Union seems to be indicative of the line 
of progress. In fact, in the opinion of 
many who have made a study of these 
special questions, it is probable that 
the soundest structure for the world 
regulation of the peculiar international 
problem arising from the development 
of broadcasting will be one founded on 
regional or continental agreements. 

This does not mean that the studies 
must always be localized. On the 
contrary, the rapid strides being made 
in short wave broadcasting, whereby 
programs can be relayed instantly and 
clearly to the most distant parts of the 
world, indicate the approaching neces- 
sity for an extension of present-day 
regional studies to others on a defi- 
nitely world basis. 


Mr. A. R. Burrows is Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Union and Director of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Office at Geneva (the executive 
organ of the International Broadcasting Union). From 
1922 to 1925 he was Director of Programs and an As- 
sistant Controller of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany—the first national broadcasting organization in 
Great Britain, which laid the foundation of British 


broadcasting ‘practice. 


He is author of “The Story of 


Broadcasting” (London, 1924) and many magazine 
articles, also several special studies in private circulation. 


Broadcasting in Canada 


By Hector CHARLESWORTH 


HE national public service broad- 

casting system of Canada had its 
origin in broadcasting conditions ob- 
taining at least as far back as 1928. 
Public dissatisfaction with the broad- 
casting situation had then become 
widespread and acute. Radio serv- 
ices available in Canada were distinct- 
ly not to the taste: of Canadians. 
They were dissatisfied on three main 
scores, namely: poor Canadian pro- 
grams, too much advertising, and the 
fact that most of the radio entertain- 
ment reaching them was from sources 
other than Canadian. 

To this widespread dissatisfaction 
the Federal Government toward the 
end of 1928 responded by appointing 
a Royal Commission to investigate the 
situation and make recommendations 
as to a suitable system of radio broad- 
casting for Canada. Sir John Aird, 
President of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, was chairman of this Com- 
mission. The grounds of dissatisfac- 
tion just mentioned were those which 
the Commission found to obtain. In 
its report, made to the Government 
in the autumn of 1929, the Commission 
declared that however much diversity 
of opinion there might be regarding 
other phases of the matter, there was 
unanimity on one fundamental ques- 
tion—Canadians wanted Canadian 
broadcasting. What they were main- 
ly getting was foreign broadcasting. 

Canadian broadcasting at that time 
was conducted either for direct private 
profit or for purposes of publicity in 
connection with the broadcaster’s 
business. This situation was forcing 
too much advertising on the listener, 
the Commission found, and was hav- 
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ing the further effect of creating a du- 
plication of services in urban centers 
while leaving large, populated rural 
areas ineffectively served. With re- 
gard to the preponderance of radio 
entertainment from outside sources, 
the Commission suggested that, in the 
absence of any acceptable alternative 
source of programs, the continued re- 
ception of these foreign broadcasts 
tended to mold the minds of young 
people in the homes to ideals and opin- 
ions that were not Canadian. “In a 
country of the vast geographical di- 
mensions of Canada, broadcasting will 
undoubtedly become a great force in 
fostering a national spirit and inter- 
preting national citizenship,” said the 
Commission in its report. It stressed 
the potentialities of broadcasting as an 
instrument of education in the broad 
sense. 

When they came to the point of 
examining possible solutions of the 
problem, Sir John Aird and his col- 
leagues of the Royal Commission felt 
that primary and principal considera- 
tion was due the interests of the listen- 
ing public and the interests of the 
nation. And they were impelled to 
the conclusion that “these interests 
can be adequately served only by some 
form of public ownership, operation 
and control behind which is the na- 
tional power and prestige of the whole 
public of the Dominion of Canada.” 


A NATIONAL Company PROPOSED 


Having examined the broadcasting 
systems in operation in the United 
States, Great Britain, and European 
countries, the Commission concluded 
that the most satisfactory agency for 
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establishing and operating a public 
service broadcasting system in Canada 
would be a government-owned and 
government-financed company which 
would set up stations*of suitable power 
across Canada, and other broadcasting 
facilities, taking over for an interim 
service the best of the then existing 
commercial stations, and which would 
provide a national broadcasting serv- 
ice from Canadian sources in all parts 
of the country, and exchange high- 
class programs between Canada and 
other countries. It suggested that 
provincial authority should exercise 
contro! of programs broadcast by sta- 
tions located within the boundaries of 
each province. The directors of the 
national company would represent the 
Federal Government and the govern- 
ments of the nine provinces. 

The company should be financed, 
the Commission recommended, from 
the revenue from a $3 license fee on re- 
celving sets, the revenue from the 
broadcasting of programs employing 
indirect advertising (programs giving 
the name of the sponsor and the nature 
of his business but making no direct 
selling appeal), and an annual sub- 
sidy from the Federal Government of 
$1,000,000 for the first five or ten years 
at least. This recommendation was 
made in the halcyon days of 1929, when 
governments had no difficulty in bal- 
ancing budgets, and people generally 
were flush. By the time the Parlia- 
ment of Canada got around to dealing 
with the matter, economic conditions 
had radically altered, and the proposal 
which would have given the national 
system a substantial financial footing 
from the outset was regarded as im- 
possible of entertainment. 

In the meantime, however, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, jealous of its rights and 
prerogatives, challenged the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal authority over 
radio matters. This constitutional 


issue was taken to the courts and 
finally to the ultimate tribunal, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 


cil in England. The decision was in 


favor of the Federal Government, and 
upon its delivery in 1932, the whole 


question of a solution of the Canadian 


broadcasting problem was brought be- 
fore Parliament by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In the interval between the presen- 
tation of the Aird Commission’s report 
and action by Parliament, the ra- 
dio situation was in suspense, new 
broadcasting licenses being withheld 
and commercial interests being dis- 
couraged from improving their plants. 
When the issue as between the setting 
up of a national system and the con- 
tinuance of the commercial system 
came to be argued before the Parlia- 
mentary authorities, this restraint 
which had been imposed on the com- 
mercial broadcasters over a period of 
nearly three years was advanced by 
them as an excuse for the poor quality 
of Canadian radio entertainment and 
broadcast services generally. It is to 
be remembered, however, that popular 
dissatisfaction with the broadcasting 
situation, which dissatisfaction devel- 
oped into the movement for a national 
public service system, had arisen be- 
fore this restraint Was imposed. 


A SBLF-SUSTAINING SYSTEM 


In 1932 a parliamentary committee, 
at the instance of the Government, re- 
examined the Aird Commission’s re- 
port and reviewed the whole situation 
independently. It arrived at much 
the same conclusions as the Aird Com- 
mission had reached three years before, 
and accordingly it recommended the 
establishment of a national broadcast- 
ing system. As previously indicated, 
however, changed economic conditions 
influenced the final decisions. The 
committee concluded that the system 
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must be self-sustaining, supported di- 
rectly by those who received its serv- 
ices and by such revenues as it might 
derive from indirect broadcast ad- 
vertising. A government subsidy even 
for original capital expenditure was re- 
garded as out of the question. The 
system, the committee decided, would 
have to be built up gradually and 
slowly. 

Parliament, with only one dissent- 
ing voice in the House of Commons, 
adopted the recommendations of the 
committee, and the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission—not a na- 
tional company as proposed by the 
Aird report—was created by Act of 
Parliament for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and operating a national broad- 
casting system and controlling all 
broadcasting in Canada. The com- 
mittee’s report envisioned the estab- 
lishment of a chain of high-powered 
stations across the country with low- 
powered community stations to be 
left to private ownership and opera- 
tion. But no provision was made for 
the financing of this set-up beyond an 
increase in the license fee on receiving 
sets from $1 to $2—not $3 as recom- 
mended by the Aird Commission— 
and the sanctioning of the broadcast- 
ing of programs containing indirect ad- 
vertising. i 

The number of registered receiving 
sets in Canada is between 750,000 and 
800,000, so that the revenue from this 
source is approximately $1,500,000; 
but out of this comes the cost of col- 
lections and an appropriation for a 
service for the suppression of recep- 
tion interference conducted by another 
branch of the Government. All the 
proceeds from the license fees are paid 
into the consolidated revenue fund and 
have to be voted out by Parlament. 
For the first year of its operations, the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Çom- 
mission was voted $1,000,000; for the 
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present fiscal year it was voted $1,250,- 
000. 

Without something approaching a 
complete coverage of the country from 
stations operated by itself, the Com- 
mission is not, of course, in a position 
to add materially to its revenue 
through the broadcasting of commer- 
cially sponsored programs. In this 
situation the development of the na- 
tional system is necessarily limited by 
its financial resources. Nevertheless, 
substantial progress has been made— 
a degree of progress that would seem 
to warrant the assertion that Cana- 
dians from coast to coast are enjoying 
a broadcasting service that is a vast 
Improvement over anything they have 
had hitherto, and the firm conviction 
that national public service broadcast- 
ing is here to stay. 


Functions AND Powers or RADIO 
CoMMISSION 


The two principal functions of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission under the statute governing 
it are the provision of a national 
broadcasting service and the control 
of all broadcasting in Canada. The 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act of 
1932 gives the Commission power to 
determine the number, the location, 
and the power of broadcasting sta- 
tions required for the country, and to 
allot channels for their use; to deter- 
mine the time that is to be devoted by 
any station to national and local pro- 
grams, and the proportion of advertis- 
ing to be authorized; and to regulate 
the character of such advertising. The 
Act stipulates that the amount of ad- 
vertising shall not exceed 5 per cent of 
any program period except by permis- 
sion of the Commission. The Com- 
mission may recommend to the mem- 
ber of the Government to whom it is 
directly responsible the suspension or 
cancellation of private broadcasting 
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licenses, and the Minister may act on 
its recommendations in this connec- 
tion. It may prescribe periods to be 
reserved by any station for national 
programs. It may ‘prohibit the or- 
ganization or operation of chains of 
privately operating stations. Subject 
to the approval of the Government, it 
has power to make arrangements with 
private stations for the broadcasting 
of national programs, to acquire pri- 
vate stations by lease or purchase, and 
to construct new stations. The Act 
also makes provisions for the taking 
over by the Commission of all broad- 
casting in Canada, but does not pro- 
vide for the financing of such an under- 
taking. 


Ravro Facrmirres 


The Commission was appointed the 
first of November 1932, spent the early 
months of its existence in roughly 
charting its initial course and arrang- 
ing for facilities for national broad- 
casting, such as transcontinental wire 
connections and broadcasting time on 
commercial] stations, and in May 1933, 
began broadcasting on regular sched- 
ule. It acquired three broadcasting 
stations from the Canadian National 
Railways, leased a station, and subse- 
quently leased a second. It now has 
under its own operation stations at 
Quebec City, Montreal, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, and Vancouver. Its program 
service, however, has outlets in all the 
cities of Canada, secured in those cities 
where it does not operate stations by 
the purchase of broadcasting time on 
commerical stations. 

Station facilities in Canada are any- 
thing but adequate. All stations are 
of comparatively low power, there 
being only one or two stations of 10.000 
watts and none of greater power. The 
Commission has built two new sta- 
tions, is Installing new equipment in 
some of the other stations it operates, 


and, subject to the approval of the 
Government, is planning to spend 
some of its limited revenue on other 
new construction with a view to pro- 
curing an approximately complete 
coverage of all the populated areas of 
the country. 

In order to make best use of the 
funds at its disposal, the Commission 
confines its broadcasting service to 
four and a half hours daily in the eve- 
ning, during which period of the day 
most people look for radio entertain- 
ment. Exceptions to this are on oc- 
casions of events of special interest to 
the public, and on Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons, when such programs 
of outstanding merit as the concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic Society 
and the performances of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company may be 
brought to Canadian listeners. 


CANADIAN PROGRAMS PREFERRED 


It has been pointed out that the 
Aird Commission in 1929 found that 
Canadians wanted Canadian broad- 
casting. This desire, it need hardly be 
argued, did not derive entirely from 
patriotic sentiment. What the Aird 
Commission meant, I think, was that 
the broadcasting that Canadians were 
hearing from outside sources did not 
quite suit their taste. The factor of 
national pride did, of course, enter, but 
I take it that a principal reason why 
Canadians wanted Canadian broad- 
casting was that they felt that Cana- 
dian broadcasting properly conducted 
could and should give them something 
more to their liking than that which 
apparently suited the tastes of people 
in other countries. 

I am persuaded, and I believe most 
Canadians who have made any study 
of the question will agree with me, 
that, generally speaking, neither the 
type. of broadcasting carried on in 
Great Britain by the nationally owned 
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British Broadcasting Corporation nor 
that provided for the people of the 
United States by the highly organized 
and efficient commercial broadcasting 
systems would quite satisfy Cana- 
dians. To some extent it is, perhaps, 
a matter of national taste. However 
that may be, Canadians undoubtedly 
have distinctive preferences in the 
matter of broadcast entertainment, 
and definite ideas as to how a broad- 
casting service should be conducted 
in order to meet their requirements; 
and it was largely because of this that 
the national system was set up, and it 
is because of it that it will endure. 

Within the limits of its operations, 
the national system is endeavoring to 
conduct a broadcasting service in keep- 
ing with Canadian ideas, tastes, and 
sentiment. That the effort is under- 
stood and appreciated, there is ample 
evidence. Formerly, Canadians tuned 
their receiving sets most of the time to 
high-powered American stations. I 
think it is safe to say—~at any rate I 
am constantly being assured it is a fact 
—that the great majority now leave 
their sets tuned to Canadian stations 
when the national service networks are 
in operation. 


BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


The policy of the national system in 
respect of broadcast advertising de- 
rives entirely from the national taste. 
Canadians decidedly do not like hav- 
ing their enjoyment of radio programs 
interrupted by sales talk. Indeed, it 
is a question whether such advertising, 
forced upon them in the manner al- 
luded to, may not even have the effect 
of prejudicing them against the mer- 
chandise so advertised. At any rate, 
it has a disturbing effect on their tem- 
pers. Over commercial broadcasting 
and especially broadcasting from 
sources outside Canada, they have no 
control. In a national radio service 
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for which they pay directly, they 
would not tolerate this commercializa- 
tion. 

This is not to say that the national 
broadcasting sertice is intended to be 
free from all advertising. As it is, the 
service given by the Canadian Radio 
Commission of four and a half hours of 
entertainment daily is without any 
advertising, consisting of what are 
known to broadcasters in the United 
States as sustaining programs. But 
the Aird Commission of 1929 which 
presented the original proposal for a 
national system, and the Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1932 under which such a sys- 
tem was set up, both contemplated 
the broadcasting of sponsored pro- 
grams—in other words indirect adver- 
tising—-as a necessary source of 
revenue for the system. Major Glad- 
stone Murray of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, which in its own 
broadcasting allows no advertising of 
any kind, coming to Canada to give 
our Commission some assistance in 
the early months of its existence, also 
regarded indirect advertising as unob- 
jJectionable and necessary from a rev- 
enue point of view. However, with- 
out a coverage of the country through 
stations of its own, the Commission 
could not at this time add much to its 
revenues by broadcasting sponsored 
programs. 

A particularly objectionable class of 
broadcast advertising which, prior to 
the establishment of the Commission, 
was getting out of hand has been 
brought under strict regulation and 
control to the very general satisfaction 
of the Canadian public. Reference is 
to patent medicine advertising which 
so largely employed quackery and the 
“fear complex” as means for inducing 
the gullible to purchase and consume 
all manner of dangerous concoctions. 
In this conection the Canadian Radio 
Commission has the coöperation of the 
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Dominion Department of National 
Health, and all patent medicine broad- 
casts are submitted to the Depart- 
ment for approval and censorship. 
Other kinds of “ballyhoo” have been 
eliminated from the Canadian air in 
so far as they had their sources in Can- 
ada. Broadcasting by fanatical and 
crank organizations calculated to give 
offense to large sections of the commu- 
nity has also been subjected to control 
by the Commission. 


Services RENDERED 


The national system seeks to pro- 
vide listeners in all parts of the coun- 
try with broadcast entertainment by 
the best Canadian talent. It consid- 
ers it to be part of its duty to encour- 
age and develop native talent. There 
has been in this country an inferiority 
complex in this respect. It was com- 
monly said that whether through a 
commercial system or a public service 
one, Canada could not “compete” 
with the United States in the matter 
of radio programs. 
being dissipated. Naturally, of course, 
we cannot preduce im this country 
programs such as are provided by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company or some 
of the great symphony orchestras of 
the United States. But it has been 
definitely established, greatly to the 
satisfaction of Canadians, that we 
have a wealth of high-class talent in 
this country. 

It is recognized that something more 
than musical and variety entertain- 
ment is expected and required from a 
national broadcasting service. Our 
Commission allows for this in arrang- 
ing its service. During the last fall 
and winter season we broadcast regu- 
larly addresses and talks by authori- 
tative speakers on many diversified 
subjects of general interest. The na- 
tional system was used by leaders in 
public life for reaching the people with 
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important messages and pronounce- 
ments in the national interest. The 
service included inter-university de- 
bates, book reviews, information and 
advice on such matters as horticulture 
and agriculture, commentaries on cur- 
rent events by leading editors, and so 
forth. When the resources and facili- 
ties of the system permit, this depart- 
ment of the national service will be 
further developed. 


° ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


When he introduced in Parliament, 
in May 1932, the bill creating the na- 
tional broadcasting system, the Prime 
Minister, The Right Honorable R. B. 
Bennett, submitted what he consid- 
ered to be three essential requirements 
of radio broadcasting in Canada, which 
in his opinion could be fulfilled only by 
a national system. The first of these 
requirements was complete Canadian 
control of broadcasting from Cana- 
dian sources, without which control 
broadcasting could never become a 
great agency for the communication of 
matters of national concern and for 
the diffusion of national thought and 
ideals and for fostering and sustaining 
national unity. While other and al- 
ternative systems might suit the re- 
quirements of other countries, in 
Canada the system which could be 
most proftably employed was one 
which responded most directly to the 
popular will and the national need. 
It was important that the fullest bene- 
fits of radio broadcasting be assured to 
the people as a whole. i 

À second requirement was equality 
of service for people of all classes in all 
parts of the country. Private owner- 
ship of broadcasting, depending on ad- 
vertising revenue, necessarily discrimi- 
nated between densely and sparsely 
populated areas. That was not a cor- 
rectable fault in private ownership, 
but an inescapable and inherent de- 
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merit. Under public ownership such 
discrimination would be unnecessary, 
and equality of service to all would be 
assured. 

The third requirement advanced by 
the Prime Minister was that of pre- 
serving the natural resource of the air 
for the benefit of all the people instead 
of turning it over for private exploi- 
tation at a time when its use in 
radio broadcasting was only in its 
infancy. 


Reasons such as these influenced 
Parliament to set up the national sys- 
tem. The satisfactory operation of 
the system will insure its continuance. 
The fundamental aim of the system is 
to serve the interests of the listening 
public, and the national interests. It 
is being developed along lines laid 
down by the Aird Commission, the 


. Parliamentary committee, and all 


those who were responsible for bring- 
ing it into being. 


Honorable Hector Charlesworth is chairman of 
the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. He 
has spent most of his life in newspaper work in To- 
ronto, having been engaged in all its branches, but 
particularly identified with musical and dramatic 
criticism. He was editor in chief of Toronto Satur- 
day Night, the leading national weekly of Canada, 
until his connection with the Broadcasting Commis- 
sion necessitated his removal to Ottawa. He is the 


author of several books. 


Radio in Canada 


By MERRILL DENISON 


$ 

T IS very questionable if sufficient 
time has yet elapsed to allow a fair 
judgment on the results of government 
control of radio in Canada. From the 
point of view of the listener, who is 
interested less in the source of his radio 
entertainment than in its ability to 
entertain, the accomplishments of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission do not seem greatly impressive, 
particularly when considered in the 
light of the glittering prophecies of 
more and better Canadian programs 
which preceded government control. 
But since many of these promises were 
impossible of realization anyway, and 
since the Commission cannot be held 
responsible for them in any case, criti- 
cism along this line is of little value. 
As a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
make any valid criticism of the Com- 
mission’s efforts to date, so greatly has 
it been hampered by the pitifully in- 

adequate funds at its disposal. 


CANADIAN EXPERIMENT INAPPLICABLE 
TO UNITED STATES 


Furthermore, it is highly improbable 
that any developments applicable to 
broadcasting in the United States will 
come out of the Canadian experiment, 
so different are the conditions in the 
two countries. It is not at all likely 
that this will deter either the pro- 
ponents or the opponents of the com- 
mercial ownership of broadcasting 
facilities from drawing morals to adorn 
their tales (as they have drawn in 
lavish variety on the British Broad- 
casting Corporation), but the fact re- 
mains that to date the Canadian experi- 
ment has proved nothing new. From 
the point of view of the informed but 
disinterested observer, it is neither a 


success nor a failure, and only a person 
with passionate views on the virtues or 
the iniquities of government ownership 
could find many features either to 
approve or to condemn. 

To attempt a comparison of Ameri- 
can and Canadian programs Is mani- 
festly unfair. One might as well hope 
for definite conclusions to emerge from 
a debate on the relative merits of 
dinghy sailing and yacht racing. Not 
only is there not the money or talent in 
Canada, but talented Canadians are 
continually being wooed away from 
their own country to add their abilities 
to the American world of entertain- 
ment. Equally pointless, as far as 
American broadcasting is concerned, 
are any deductions drawn from the 
experiences of government manage- 
ment of radio across the border, whether 
it proves satisfactory to a majority of 
Canadian listeners or not. In spite of 
many similarities between the two 
countries, there are many fundamental 
differences; and there is no reason to 
believe that the Canadian experiment, 
whatever its eventual outcome, could 
find a parallel development in this 
country. If this point seems to be 
unduly stressed, .it is because many 
unwarranted and inapplicable deduc- 
tions based on the Canadian experi- 
ment will probably be made, pro and 
con, by those interested in influencing 
the control of radio in the United States. 
In other words, the Canadian radio 
situation can only be considered in 
terms of Canadian problems. 


FINANCING OF CANADIAN 
BROADCASTING 


Any sincere desire to make a truth- 
ful estimate of Canadian broadcasting 
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after two years of government control 
is almost completely frustrated by the 
fact that the Commission has never had 
sufficient funds at its disposal to under- 
take the satisfactory discharge of all 
its functions. In principle, the Com- 
mission derives its revenues from a 
license fee of $2 levied against indi- 
vidual radio sets, and from the sale of 
time on Commission-owned stations to 
commercial broadcasters. If all license 
fees were paid, the amount available 
from this source would be around 
$1,500,000. So far, the sums received 
from commercial broadcasters have 
been negligible, largely because the Com- 
mission has been unable to offer efficient 
facilities in competition with the pri- 
vately owned stations. Many pri- 
vately -owned stations, it should be 
noted, have been permitted to continue 
operation only because of the Commis- 
sion’s inability, through lack of funds, 
to provide satisfactory outlets. 

But this picture of the Commis- 
sion’s financial background, unpromis- 
ing though it sounds, remains in theory. 
In fact, all revenues from radio sources 
are merged in the consolidated fund. 
Here they remain until voted out by 
Parliament, when they are turned over 
to the Commission after some delay 
and with the greatest reluctance on the 
part of the Minister of Finance. The 
actual amounts voted for radio opera- 
tions were $1,000,000.for the first year 
and $1,250,000 for the current year. 
Out of these sums, the Commission has 
been required to maintain marine radio 
services In no way connected with the 
business of program broadcasting, to 
pay for capital improvements, for costs 
of management, for office space outside 
of Ottawa, for the costs of collecting 
license fees, for station time in all cities 
except the five where it has outlets of 
its own, for line charges levied. by tele- 
graph and telephone companies, and 
for the talent essential to its programs. 


While any or all of these expenditures 
may be of interest to the person who 
has paid a two-dollar license fee, it is 
only the last one that can effect him as 
a listener. Under the circumstances, 
it must seem a little miraculous that 
government management has been able 
to win any friends at all for that 
system. 

During the current year the Com- 
mission hopes to be able to spend 
$400,000 on talent. This pious hope 
may easily prove to be overly opti- 
mistic, but even if the whole $400,000 
should reach the Commission’s hands 
and be actually spent on musicians, 
writers, directors, and artists, the de- 
mands upon this sum make it seem 
hopelessly insufficient. The broad- 
casting days in every year number 365, 
which makes the daily budget for talent 
a little under $1,100. In order to 
spread its meager resources where they 
will do the most good in providing 
entertainment, the Canadian Com- 
mission only attempts network broad- 
casting during four and a half hours 
out of the twenty-four. This would 
make the sum to be divided among the 
talent on an hour’s network program 
$245 if the expenditures could be re- 
stricted to network programs. There 
are, however, regional program costs to 
be met in the Maritimes, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and the 
Pacific Coast, as well as the costs of 
local daytime programs broadcast from 
the Commission’s own transmitters. 

Without attempting any further 
breaking down of the budget, it is 
readily seen that the Canadian Radio. 
Commission is not in a position to offer 
any one who may be dignified by the 
name “artist” a fee commensurate 
with his or her professional standing. 
How the Commission, in the face of 
this limitation, has been able to secure 
the services of many accomplished Cana- 
dian entertainers remains a mystery. 


Rapro IN CANADA 


APPEAL TO NATIONAL SENTIMENT 


It must be evident from the fore- 
going that no one without a special ax 
to grind would care fo base a judgment 
on the worth of government control on 
the results of its two-years trial in 
Canada. Because of the unwillingness 
of the Dominion Government to back 
up its faith in its own radio experiment 
by providing adequate funds for the 
Commission it has set up, that body 
has been able to demonstrate but few 
of the virtues that might be inherent in 
a system of public ownership of radio. 

It should be noted that the reluc- 
tance on the part of members of the 
Canadian Parliament to vote appro- 
priations for radio is due in some 
measure to the depression, but is also 
due to the lack of complete conviction 
regarding the virtues of government 
controlled and created broadcasting. 
How dissatisfied with private broad- 
casting were the majority of listeners 
in the more populous parts of Canada 
will never be accurately known. Gov- 
ernment control was accomplished, as 
it probably will always be, through the 
activities of a small, mterested, and 
semiprofessional lobby, fortified by the 
genuine dissatisfaction with radio con- 
ditions on the part of Canadians living 
in those areas so sparsely populated as 
to make commercial broadcasting un- 
profitable. While the arguments used 
to further government control were 
many, its accomplishment was due to 
a direct appeal to national pride and 
patriotic sentiment; but even at the 
height of the controversy, public inter- 
est in the matter was largely academic. 
For this reason many members of 
Parliament, although they voted for 
government control, have never re- 
garded the venture as other than a 
tentative experiment which has yet to 
prove its value. Whether in agree- 
ment with the principle or not, one 
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must admit that government control 
in Canada has not yet had any proper 
opportunity to prove itself. 

It would not seem unnatural, under 
the circumstances, for the members of 
the Commission and regional program 
directors to protest against the limited 
funds or to apologize for the quality of 
their programs. There is little tend- 
ency to do either, in public at least. 
On the contrary, the Commission 
seems to be more than well satisfied 
with itself in the rôle of entrepreneur, 
and is content to be judged by the 
record. If this attitude seems to con- 
tain elements of smugness it also con- 
tains elements of profound strategy, 
since the record is capable of an infinite 
number of interpretations, depending 
upon the individual tastes, the geo- 
graphic location, and the patriotic 
sensibilities of the interpreter. Since 
the charm of any radio program de- 
pends entirely on personal taste, the 
Commission assumes an unassailable 
position simply by confessing a prefer- 
ence for its own programs, and, if this 
line of defense is miraculously pene- 
trated, by falling back upon an appeal 
to national sentiment. From the point 
of view of those in charge, then, govern- 
ment control is an admitted success, 
with no apologies offered on any score. 


Tue LISTENING POBLIC 


Whether this opinion agrees with 
that held by the average listener de- 
pends on what particular individual 
one chooses to label “average.” There 
is, of course, no average listener, even 
in Canada. There are groups of lis- 
teners, not with similar tastes, but with 
similar attitudes induced largely by 
similar racial and geographic influences. 
Listeners in the remote parts of the 
Prairie Provinces, for example, are 
more likely to vote government control 
a success than listeners in the thickly 
populated portions of Ontario, for the 
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simple reason that few programs were 
heard on the remote parts of the prai- 
ries prior to the Commission broad- 
casts, while all major American pro- 
grams have þeen available to set owners 
in the older province since broadcasting 
began. While it is easy to show that 
listeners living in the wilder wilds are 
enthusiastic in their approval of gov- 
ernment control, it is almost impossible 
to determine what those listeners think 
who were long accustomed to listening 
to the cream of the world’s radio 
entertainment. 

To thousands of listeners in distant 
parts of Canada, government control 
has seemed like a gift from heaven, so 
greatly has it enriched their lives. To 
other thousands of listeners living 
within range of American network sta- 
tions, government control means very 
little. If its program is interesting, 
they may listen. If it is not interest- 
ing, they have the output of the three 
American chains and many individual 
stations to tune in on their loud- 
speakers. To such listeners, the suc- 
cess or failure of government control 
is largely an academic matter. It 
cannot affect their enjoyment of radio 
in one way or another. In spite of this 
evident fact, however, the record 
would show more letters of praise than 
‘of criticism from listeners in the settled 
parts of the country. But this is not 
surprising. The tendency is always 
for those who like a program to tune it 
in and for those who dislike a program 
to tune it out. Thus, in the non- 
competitive fields the Commission pro- 
gram is supreme, and in competitive 
fields it automatically finds the audi- 
ence most likely to approve. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE SYSTEM 


A dispassionate but sympathetic 
estimate of the Canadian experiment 
to date would probably conclude that 
everything promised before its incep- 


tion, both by friends and by enemies 
of the system, has come to pass. In 
one sense, then, the experiment has 
been an undoubted success. It has 
proved no one wréng.’ The enemies of 
publie ownership can still point with 
pride to its defects, and its friends can 
still point with pride to its virtues. 
The Commission has certainly accom- 
plished many of the things for which it 
was brought into being. Despite its - 
depression budget, it has succeeded in 
bringing radio programs to vast areas 
of the Dominion which were previously 
without any broadcasting service what- 
ever. This valuable public service 
would never have been attempted by 
private ownership without some kind 
of government subsidy. 

One of the strongest reasons for 
establishing government control was 
too much advertising on the air. By a 
judicious interpretation of its 5 per 
cent rule, the Commission has been 
able to modify this abuse in Canada, 
and to influence to an appreciable 
degree the character and the extent of 
advertising on American network pro- 
grams which use Canadian outlets. In 
connection with the 5 per cent rule, the 
attitude of the Commission has been 
in no way arbitrary but entirely 
““common-sensical.”” Prior to govern- 
ment control, the mendacious character 
of patent medicine advertising, particu- 
larly on smaller Canadian stations, had 
become nothing less than scandalous. 
By ruling that all such advertising 
continuity be approved by the Com- 
mission, this condition has been greatly 
improved, and one of the basic claims 
for government control has been com- 
pletely demonstrated, namely, the 
ability to influence the character of 
radio programs in the public interest. 

Government ownership, then, has 
made good on three important counts; 
but when they bave been noted, the 
discussion of promises and deeds moves 
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on to less certain ground. Among the 
needs claimed for government owner- 
ship was that of providing Canadian 
listeners with more and better Cana- 
dian programs. © Just how far the 
Commission has been able to go in this 
direction is difficult to say. It has 
certainly made more Canadian pro- 
grams available to a greater number of 
Canadians, but whether more Cana- 
dian programs are heard by more 
Canadian listeners, and whether the 
Canadian programs heard. are any bet- 
ter than they were, are debatable 
questions. Here again the decision 
must rest on personal opinion and often 
prejudice. Many Canadians will pre- 
fer an inferior native program to a 
superior foreign one, and do so quite 
honestly because of national pride. In 
fostering and developing Canadian 
talent, which was among the important 
promises for government control, the 
accomplishments of the Commission 
have not been too impressive or satis- 
factory, either to undeveloped or pro- 
fessional artists; but here again the 
efforts of the. Commission have been 
beset by so many difficulties that criti- 
cism must be withheld. 

In two other fields of broadcasting, 
those of education and politics, govern- 
ment control has neither made good its 
promises nor developed the evils pre- 
dicted by opponents of the system. Its 
work in improving educational broad- 
casting or undertaking experiments in 
this relatively inexpensive field has 
been of less importance than would 
have been the case under a freely 
functioning system of competitive pri- 
vate ownership. 

In the realm of politics, on the other 
hand, there is no evidence that the 
party in power has taken advantage of 
its position to influence public opinion. 
It is to be remembered, however, that 
privately owned stations are still in 
operation, and that the broad tolerance 


of the Commission in permitting speak- 
ers of all shades of political opinion on 
the air, including radical critics of the 
present economic and social system, is 
somewhat offset by the fact that in 
Section 98 of the Criminal Code, Can- 
ada has in its statutes one of the most 
vicious reactionary laws to inhibit 
freedom of speech known in any Anglo- 
Saxon democracy. To permit the 
radical to speak freely when the exer- 
cise of this permission may easily win 
him a term in prison, seems nothing 
more than an empty gesture. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE SYSTEM 


To this more or less positive picture 
of the Canadian radio experiment must 
be added a few negative strokes. 
Nothing has happened to weaken any 
of the arguments used by the defenders 
of private ownership. Except in the 
matter of coverage, government control 
has accomplished nothing that could 
not have been better and more quickly 
done under the stimulus of competitive 
private ownership. Neither has the 
quality or the quantity of programs 
been improved, nor have any of the 
objectionable features of private owner- 
ship, outside of advertising, been modi- 
fied. It has not been proved that an 
efficient, comprehensive broadcasting 
service can be supported by the reve- 
nues obtained through the levy of a 
modest license fee. From the point of 
view of the majority of listeners, un- 
interested in patriotic or nationalistic 
considerations and concerned only 
with the entertainment value of pro- 
grams, the efforts of the Commission 
remain a disappomtment, and an 
essential anticlimax to the fireworks 
which preceded the creation of the 
Commission. 

It is, however, in its nationalistic 
phases that the Canadian radio situa- 
tion, presents the most interesting 
implications and ones which must 
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cause considerable embarrassment to 
those who favored government control 
on the grounds that only through such 
control could the corrupting American 
influences of programs emanating from 
across the border be combated. These 
influences seem to have turned out to 
be less vicious than was supposed, for 
much of the approval won by the Com- 
mission has been through making 
available, on a coast-to-coast Canadian 
network, programs of the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System which previ- 
ously had gone on the air only through 
outlets in Toronto and Montreal. 
Thanks to the amiable coöperation 
and the consistent good will of the two 
privately owned American systems, the 
Canadian Commission has been en- 
abled to transmit to its listeners pro- 
grams of the highest quality and by 
the world’s great artists without cost 
to itself. This arrangement, brought 
about by a system of exchange between 
the Commission and the American 
companies, and partly by the Com- 
mission’s ownership of the two NBC 
outlets in Canada, is a most intelligent 
one, and is to the credit of all con- 
cerned. Through it, Canadian listen- 
ers are able to hear the best programs 
on the air, and the Commission is able 
to provide a service otherwise im- 
possible with the funds at its disposal. 
But it is slightly disconcerting to hear 
adherents of the principle of govern- 
ment control, sometimes members of 


the Commission itself, point with pride 
to these American programs, paid for 
by American private capital, to prove 
the superiority of Canadian public 
ownership. Just? how the delicate 
nuances of nationalistic culture are to 
be reconciled under these circumstances 
remains a question: probably by allow- 
ing them to remain delicate nuances. 


TENTATIVE NATURE OF THE SYSTEM 


If the past and the present of gov- 
ernment-owned broadcasting in Can- 
ada seem confusing, the future is none 
the less so. To date, the experiment 
remains an experiment. Certain facts 
have been established, among them the 
value of subsidizing, by whatever 
means, broadcasting service to areas 
which cannot interest the commercial 
broadcaster; but it has yet to be proved 
that some system of government super- 
vision, coupled possibly with govern- 
ment ownership of facilities but with 
private management, might not satisfy 
more listeners and relieve the Govern- 
ment of a bothersome and controversial 
business for which it has shown no 
marked natural aptitude. The legis- 
lation creating government control is 
by no means permanent, and the 
present commission is operating on a 
year-to-year basis. That the system 
will be continued in its present form, 
particularly should there be a change 
of Government in Canada following 
the next election, is by no means 
guaranteed. 


Merrill Denison is a Canadian author and drama- 
tist now resident in New York. He has contributed . 
several articles on radio to leading periodicals in 
Canada and the United States and has written some 
of the most important international broadcasts. 


Broadcasting in Great Britain 
By C. G. GRAVES 


d 

ROADCASTING in Great Britain 
is under the control of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to provide a national 
service. This is a simple description 
of a complicated undertaking, for a 
national service necessarily involves 
the consideration of minority interests. 
Where broadcasting is carried out by 
individuals or private companies, the 
interests of the minority may perhaps 
be overlooked; but a national service 
` must satisfy, within reason, the needs 

of the whole community. 

From 1922 to the end of 1926 broad- 
casting in Great Britain was -in the 
hands of the British Broadcasting 
Company, a limited liability company, 
licensed by the Postmaster General to 
provide a service to his “reasonable 
satisfaction,” and restricted only in such 
matters as transmission of news, and 
limitation of profits. Certain powers 
were at the same time reserved by the 
state for use in times of emergency. 


UNIFIED CONTROL oF BROADCASTING 


The successful development of 
broadcasting by the Company led to a 
general realization of the important 
part that wireless could play in national 
life, and that it ought to be placed 
under the control of a single organiza- 
tion, without financial responsibility 
towards shareholders, and with public 
service alone as its motive. A Govern- 
ment Committee, presided over by 
Lord Crawford, was therefore set up 
in 1925 to investigate the best type of 
constitution for broadcasting control 
in Great Britain, and as a result of its 
findings the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration was established by Royal 
Charter in 1927, 
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The constitution of this Corporation 
is similar to that of a public utility 
service, and the corporation operates 
under License and Agreement from the 
Postmaster General. In Great Britain, 
sponsored programs are not a source of 
income, revenue being derived solely 
from a percentage of the annual license 
fee of ten shillings which all owners of 
receiving sets have to pay, and from 
proceeds from the sale of British 
Broadcasting Corporation publications. 

In administrative matters the Cor- 
poration is autonomous, but by the 
terms of its license certain powers are 
granted to the Postmaster General, 
who acts as the representative of the 
Government. Parliament by this 
means reserves to itself the right in 
time of need to take over direct control 
of broadcasting. ‘The license also pro- 
vides the Government with authority 
to require the Corporation to broad- 
cast, or refrain from broadcasting, 
anything which it wishes. These may 
seem extensive powers, but they are 
applicable only in cases of emergency; 
in point of fact they have never yet 
been exercised, and the Corporation 
has developed unfettered by external 
control. British broadcasting recently 
formed the subject of a debate in the 
House of Commons, and the result 
showed the confidence placed by 
Parliament in the existing organiza- 
tion. The vote of the House was 
almost unanimously in favor of the 
system of monopoly which has now 
been in force for over ten years. 


Tur REGIONAL PLAN 


Ninety-five thousand square miles 
constitute the territory of the British 
Isles; forty-six million people of dif- 
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ferent religious denominations, tradi- 
tions, and tastes live in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ire- 
land, and all are justifiably convinced 
that their own country has something 
of value to contribute to a national 
service. ‘This view deserves respect, 
since one person in every eight is the 
owner of a receiving set, and any out- 
standing items of general interest 
originating in regions outside London 
are therefore included in what is 
known as the National Program. It 
is important, however, that all sections 
of the community should at the same 
time be provided with a service which 
takes into account purely local inter- 
ests. It is impossible to achieve this 
on the basis of a single program, for 
the knowledge that a Welshman’s 
heart is rejoicing in the sound of his 
native tongue does not necessarily 
reconcile an Englishman to a broad- 
cast in a language as foreign to him as 
Chinese or Russian. So a regional 
scheme of alternatives has been de- 
vised, by which programs of special- 
ized appeal are directed to certain 
areas which the National Program is 
simultaneously covering. These “‘re- 
gional” programs include some relays 
from London, but are chiefly composed 
of material specifically produced for 
local transmission. 

The number of wave lengths avail- 
able to Europe is small in proportion 
to the many countries and the large 
population to be served, and of the 
aleven channels allotted to Great 
Britain, seven are shared with other 
European nations. The problem 
therefore is to make the most efficient 
and. economical use of these facilities. 
For distribution purposes, Great Brit- 
ain, excluding London, has been di- 
vided into five regions; Midland, 
North, Scottish, West, and Northern 
[reland. Until recently each of the 
ive main centers of population was 


served by twin transmitters, each 
region providing its own program for 
radiation on a medium wave length, 
while the National Program was avail- 
able from the segond transmitter on 
another medium wave length. To 
serve parts of the country out of range 
of the local transmitters, the National 
Program was simultaneously broad- 
east from a 80 kilowatt long-wave 
station at Daventry. 

Even then total coverage was not 
achieved, but a new system of distribu- 
tion is now in operation, based on ex- 
perience gained during the past few 
years, improvement in receiver design, 
and the possibility of using a power of 
150 kilowatts on the longer waves. 


-The new arrangements enable 90 per 


cent of the population to receive the 
National Program from a single high- 
power long-wave station, centrally 
situated at Droitwich, while single 
transmitters at the five regional sta~ 
tions supply the regional programs. 
For the benefit of listeners in certain 
districts which up to the present have 
been unsatisfactorily served, three ad- 
ditional high-power stations are to be 
built and will transmit on medium 
wave lengths. This development 
shows how a unified system of control 
can obtain the greatest possible cover- 
age with a restricted number of wave 
lengths. 


ADAPTATION OF PROGRAMS 


Such an arrangement solves part of 
the problem of a national broadcasting 
service, but there is the further diff- 
culty, common to all broadcasters, 
that what is one man’s mental] meat is 
another man’s mental poison. The 
Corporation’s work would be simpli- 
fied if all listeners who enjoyed serious 
music lived in one region, and listeners 
who wished only to be enlivened or 
soothed by variety and the lighter 
forms of broadcasting, m another. 


BROADCASTING IN Great BRITAIN 


Programs could then be built and 
transmitted accordingly. As it is, the 
person who likes symphony concerts 
lives next door to the listener who 
writes to the Corpor&tion in expostula- 
tion if a symphony concert is relayed 
in the programs which he receives. 
They both have to be served by the 
same programs, and it is therefore 
necessary to include some material 
that will please the one and some 
material that will please the other, but, 
conversely, something, also that will 
displease both of them. The Corpora- 
tion meets this difficulty by a careful 
balance of the regional and national 
programs, so that diversified types of 
material are available at any given 
time. When the National Program, 
for mstance, is carrying a symphony 
concert, the regional programs are 
providing some form of lighter fare. 

Consideration for the needs of the 
individual listener has led to the de- 
velopment of educational broadcasting 
to an extent possible only under a 
national service. In its special sense, 
“educational broadcasting” refers to 
broadcasts to schools and series of 
talks planned for adult students. 


BROADCASTS TO SCHOOLS 


Let it be said at the outset that 
broadcasts to schools were never 
intended to replace the individual 
teacher; they were instituted to illus- 
trate and supplement existing school 
courses. The use of broadcasting in 
schools is entirely voluntary, and 
therefore the growth in the number of 
listening schools from year to year is 
unquestionable proof of its value in 
educational work. 

To supply the expert assistance 
necessary, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in 1923 created the Na- 
tional Education Advisory Committee, 
which in 1928 gave place to the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting, on 
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which the Central and Local Educa- 
tion Authorities and the teaching pro- 
fession are represented. Schemes for 
broadcast courses are prepared by 
special subject subcommittees and 
submitted to the Council. Among its 
other activities, the Council edits the 
material for the illustrated pamphlets 
which accompany each course, deals 
with the Associations of ‘Teachers, 
the local Education Authorities, and 
the Board of Education. It also or- 
ganizes meetings of teachers, at which 
demonstrations of school broadcast- 
ing are given and discussions take 
place. 

The teacher has considerable choice 
of broadcast courses from which to 
select two or three which will best fit 
in with the school curriculum. His- 
tory, modern languages, singing and 
musical appreciation, English litera- 
ture, illustrated by prose and poetry 
readings, travel talks, science, and 
current affairs are among the subjects 
covered in the syllabus of broadcasts 
to schools, all series being classified 
according to their suitability for cer- 
tain ages of children. Experience has 
shown that dramatic interludes, dia- 
logues, and running commentaries hold 
the attention better, and stimulate 
greater interest in a subject, than 
straight talks. More than four thou- 
sand schools in the British Isles now 
listen regularly to these broadcasts, 
and 200,000 copies of the illustrated 
pamphlets have been sold each term. 


ADULT EDUCATION TALKS 


The sphere of school broadcasting is 
sharply defined, but it is difficult to 
estimate the public which is served by 
the Adult Education courses. Eleven 
hundred discussion groups met regu- 
larly last winter to hear and discuss 
the special series of talks, but there are 
in addition many individual listeners, 
some of whom regularly follow certain 
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courses, and others who listen spas- 
modically. ‘The size of this audience, 
the Corporation has no means of 
judging. 

The Central Council for Broadcast 
Adult Education was established in 
1928. In coöperation with the Cor- 
poration it has for the past few years 
been responsible for planning the series 
of broadcast Adult Education talks and 
for the development of organized lis- 
tening. Much voluntary work has 
been undertaken by group leaders, and 
Area Councils have organized periodi- 
cal meetings at which these leaders are 
able to meet Corporation officials and 
speakers and discuss with them various 
problems affecting the listening end. 
Summer schools have also been organ- 
ized at which students chosen by Area 
Councils receive training for group 
leadership. 

But the Corporation’s work in 
Adult Education has now reached a 
stage when it is necessary to organize 
it on a more permanent basis. Area 
Councils, which hitherto covered only 
part of the country, are in process of 
reorganization. Their number will be 
increased and their influence extended 
so as to constitute a network over the 
whole of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. The elaborate advisory ma- 
chinery of the Central Council for 
Broadcast Adult Education is being 
rationalized, and a National Advisory 
Committee of smaller proportions set 
up. To this will be appointed repre- 
sentatives of Area Councils and of 
national interests in Adult Education. 
In addition, a National Advisory 
Council is being formed, the interests 
of which will be coextensive with the 
work of the Corporation. This is an 
important body, whose function will 
be to review programs, give advice to 
the Corporation, and interpret the 
programs, the work, and the policy of 
the Corporation to listeners. 


Topica, TALKS 


As well as the specially planned edu- 
cational series, many of the talks in 
the general program are of value to the 
adult student. There is today a 
growing interest in all kinds of broad- 
cast talks, and many disciples of the 
respective schools of light and serious 
broadcasts meet on common ground in 
their appreciation of talks such as 
those given on foreign affairs. It is 
significant that public opinion has 
been responsible for the inclusion in 
the daily programs of more and more 
short topical talks. During recent 
months many of these have been given 
from foreign capitals when events of 
exceptional interest have taken place. 
The decision to provide such talks is 
generally taken as a result of sudden 
developments, and last-minute ar- 
rangements have therefore to be made. 
The willing codperation of other broad- 
casters alone makes this possible, and 
the Corporation in its turn provides 
similar facilities whenever required. 
The friendly relationship existing be- 
tween the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and broadcasting authorities 
abroad is a pleasant and helpful factor 
in the Corporation’s foreign work, and 
has been productive of rapid increase 
in the number of overseas relays. 

Topicality is now so generally re- 
garded as one of the most important 
features of broadcasting that it is be- 
coming difficult to separate into cate- 
gories of their own the program items 
known as “running commentaries” 
and “outside broadcasts.” All run- 
ning commentaries and a large propor- 
tion of outside broadcasts have news 
value, and the development of this 
type of program has given thousands 
of people interests they would never 
otherwise have had, and has enabled 
countless others to share in great na- 
tional ceremonies and outstanding 
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events of all kinds. at which only a 
limited number can be present. 


IMPARTIAL PRESENTATION 


The Postmaster Generals license 
originally placed a ban on the broad- 
casting of religious, political, and in- 
dustrial controversy, but this was very 
soon lifted. The British listening pub- 
lic, in addition to being entertained, 
now expects to be kept informed on 
all current topics, and today every 
kind of controversial subject is dis- 
cussed before the microphone, some- 
times in the form of a debate between 
speakers holding strongly opposing 
views, and sometimes in the form of 
series of talks when people of different 
schools of thought are invited to 
broadcast in turn. Every effort is 
made to represent fairly all sides of a 
question, so that the listener may 
himself be the judge of the point at 
issue. Agriculture, housing, disarma- 
ment, the Treaty of Versailles, crime 
and its treatment, religion, spiritual- 
ism, and divorce are some of the topics 
discussed on the broadcast platform. 

Manuscripts are submitted before- 
hand, for several reasons: first, so that 
speakers may if necessary be advised 
by the Corporation’s staff of the 
special presentation required for broad- 
casting; second, to insure that speak- 
ers keep to their subject; third, to 
facilitate publication in the Corpora- 
tion’s journal, The Listener; and fourth, 
to enable the Corporation to make 
suggestions for emendations where, in 
an isolated talk which listeners have 
been given to understand will discuss a 
subject impartially, the speaker seems 
either to misconstrue the points of 
view of others, or—an unlikely occur- 
rence—deliberately mislead the lis- 
tener. In series of talks, where differ- 
ent: opinions are represented, this last 
reason for the submission of manu- 
scripts does not apply. 


When big political questions are at 
issue, it is important that fair opportu- 
nity should be afforded all parties to 
express their views. Broadcasting 
gives a politician the chance of speaking 
to an audience greater than any he can 
address from an ordinary platform, 
and the value of access to the micro- 
phone is correspondingly appreciated. 
It is, of course,. impossible to allow 
every small political group these facil- 
ities, and a Parliamentary committee 
has therefore been formed to give 
advice on the subject, other than at 
times of general elections. Speakers 
for the Government, for the Official Op- 
position, for Fascism and Communism, 
for the Independent Labor Party and 
the Independent Conservative Party 
have all, at one time or another, had the 
opportunity of explaining their views. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


This article, in considering what has 
been accomplished by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, has con- 
centrated on those subjects which to 
the interested student of broadcasting 
are regarded as major problems. It 
would be quite wrong to assume, how- 
ever, that in the field of entertainment 
proper, less activity is displayed. 
There is constant research into the 
best methods of presenting radio 
drama, variety, and light entertain- 
ment of all kinds. Seventy per cent 
of broadcasting time in Great Britain 
is allotted to music, and the definite 
growth in musical appreciation in re- 
cent years have been due largely to the 
fact that broadcasting has placed 
within the reach of nearly every one 
the best music, both light and classical, 
played by highly trained musicians 
under competent conductors. 

The Corporation’s range of influence 
in this particular field extends beyond 
the immediate realms of broadcasting. 
The Corporation has created a first- 
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class national orchestra which combines 
publie concerts with its normal broad- 
casting work, and has besides formed a 
number of other musical units for its 
own use. Parallel with this, it has 
given support to existing orchestras in 
London and in the provinces, which 
might not otherwise have survived the 
difficult years following the war. This 
is a further example of the experiments 
that are possible when there is conti- 
nuity of policy and security of tenure. 

Short-wave broadcasting to the Brit- 
ish Empire—now in its second year— 
has successfully emerged from the ex- 
perimental stage. Designed primarily 
for listeners out of reach of any local 
broadeasting organization, it has 
proved of value elsewhere; many relays 
from the Empire Station are included 
in local programs, and correspondence 
reaches the Corporation from all over 
the world. The territories of the 
British Empire are so scattered that it 
_ is difficult to provide a reliable service 
to all parts, but that is the end to 
which the Corporation is working on 
the basis of gradual development. 


A FLEXIBLE System 


The British system of broadcasting 
has been evolved as a result of experi- 


ence,- a consideration of conditions 
obtaining in this country, and the in- 
terests of British listeners as a whole. 
It is a flexible system—one that allows 
of experiment inenew forms of broad- 
casting, and (because no financial 
interests are involved) permits them 
to be carried on sufficiently long to 
give every chance of success; it is free 
to develop unhampered by govern- 
ment control, but as a national service 
it can be assured of the coöperation of 
other national organizations and bod- 
ies. 

Broadeasting was intrusted to the 
British Broadcasting Corporation on 
the understanding that it should act as 
trustee for the national interest. The 
responsibility was accepted, and the 
service is operated and developed with 
this end always in view. But the 
scope of broadcasting is ever widening; 
it is only necessary to look back a few 
years to see how conditions have 
changed, and how quickly the up-to- 
date becomes obsolete. The best sys- 
tem is therefore one that within its 
framework allows for maximum ex- 
pansion and development, and every 
country must determine for itself the 
type of service best suited to the 
national interest. l 


Captain Cecil G. Graves, M.C., is Director of Empire 
and Foreign Services of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. He was with the British Expeditionary 
Forces in France, and served on the General Staff of the 
War Office (Intelligence Branch) from 1919 to 1925. 


German Broadcasting 


By Horst DrussLer-ANDRESS 


» 

EING given this opportunity by 
an American journal to talk about 
the essence and the organization of 
German broadcasting, I feel consider- 
ably relieved to find that the word 
“radio” signifies the same in almost 
all countries of the world. Radio 
today does not mean simply the tech- 
nical side of broadcasting nor the mere 
coérdinating of a given quantity of 
stations, of kilowatt figures, or of wave 
lengths. Radio does not merely sig- 
nify the means by which music and 
words are being broadcast in a certain 
sequence. No, that would not encom- 
pass the wide meaning of broadcasting! 
Radio today is the representation of a 
state beforeallthe world. If, therefore, 
America with all its great networks 
has, during the last two years, rebroad- 
cast numerous political and cultural 
events which happened in Germany, 
this coöperation may be attributed to 
the desire to know the new Germany, 
to listen to “Germany’s voice.” For, 
as every microphone is the ear of a 
nation, so every loud-speaker sounds 

the character of a people. 

America, according to the statistics 
of the last years, occupies first place 
among all the countries in the world in 
the reproduction of German broadcasts. 
What does that mean? Is it only 
the delight in a technical experiment? 
Is the enthusiasm in bridgmg the 
oceans of the world, the conquering of 
time and space, the reason for these 
exchange programs? That would be 
regarding broadcasting as a technical 
medium only. The development of 
radio, among other countries and in 
Germany especially, proves that 
broadcasting is and must be the means 
to an end. At the very moment they 
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occur, radio enables the American 
listener to participate in events which 
may be landmarks in the history of the 
world. Radio today brings the coun- 
tries so close together that exchange 
programs from country to country are 
nothing less than dialogues between 
peoples—calls from man to man. 

Before National Socialism seized the 
power in Germany, German broad- 
casting was an instrument for trans- 
mitting entertaining and educational 
programs. Itthereby missed the essen- 
tial, for long before January 1933 there 
developed in Germany, born of the 
National Socialistic Movement under 
the leadership of Adolf Hitler, a deci- 
sive reshaping of all phases of the life of 
the German Nation. While National 
Socialism summoned to collective ef- 
fort all the creative forces, while daily 
and hourly new masses from all strata 
of the people flocked to the Swastika 
banner, the liberalistic broadcasting 
system of the past Germany did not 
take any notice of this, whatsoever. 
Its leaders boasted of being non- 
political. While in the political arena 
an event of the greatest historical— 
and therefore political—importance 
was in the making, German broadcast- 
ing remained neutral! 


A Uniryine Force 


It therefore was a matter of course 
that after our coming to power the 
entire German broadcasting system 
wassubjectedtoareorganization. The 
fact that until the year 1933 there was 
no unified broadcast in Germany, but 
only a Prussian, a Bavarian, a Saxon, 
and other regional broadcasting, made 
centralized organization our first task. 
The federal broadcasting (Reichsrund- 
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funk) was created. In this way the 
German broadcasting system, by its 
very organization, was itself an ex- 
pression of the German unitarian state 
as created by National Socialism. 
The development progressed logically: 
broadcasting had to become a voice, 
the means of expression of this united 
state. But organization does not mean 
anything unless it is imbued with a 
certain spirit. The spirit which infused 
the organization of broadcasting was 
the idea of the National Socialist 
movement which had become the 
leading force in the state. 

Liberalism which centers in the 
well-being of the individual was re- 
placed in Germany by a social phil- 
osophy (Weltanschauung) which calls 
upon every individual to stand un- 
reservedly behind the commonweal. 
This maxim is expressed in the im- 
pressive slogan, “The commonweal 
precedes the individual interest.” This 
slogan had to become the life-rule for 
every German! The means of pro- 
claiming it was the radio. It was an 
event of fundamental importance that 
National Socialism made the radio the 
all-embracing instrument for proclaim- 
ing its theses which were to be binding 
for everybody. The idea and the 
means of propagating these theses were 
thereby united in a unique system. In 
the new Germany, National Socialism 
and broadcasting have become one 
insoluble unit. 

Radio in Germany has the advan- 
tage over all other means of forming 
public opinion, through its ability 
directly to impress the whole of the 
people. The German broadcasting 
system has proved this by its great 
broadcasts on state politics, by the 
speeches of our Leader Adolf Hitler, 
which were listened to by the entire 
German Nation assembled before the 
loud-speakers in gigantic community 
receptions on the streets and squares, 


in the shops of the whole German 
Reich, in the factories, in the restau- 
Tants of the rural districts, and in the 
homes. 

And the decisiye point is this: The 
people not only listened to the words 
of the Leader, but in the subsequent 
elections proclaimed their solid will to 
follow him. 


RESPONSE OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Perhaps the most impressive evi- 
dence of this National Socialistic unity 
of will was witnessed by the world on 
November 10, 1933. On that day the 
Leader Adolf Hitler spoke to the entire 
German Nation from a huge industrial 
plant in Berlin and called the people 
to a plebiscite. He wanted them to 
approve before all the world the deci- 
sion by which he took Germany out of 
the League of Nations. On November 
12 the plebiscite took place. The 
“No” to Geneva which the Leader 
had proclaimed to all the world found 
the enthusiastic approval of the people. 
How could the German people have 
become aware of the personality of 
their leader, of his intense and sincere 
devotion to the service for the common- 
weal, if there had been no radio to give 
them this direct communication of his 
personality! 

What is the political significance for 
the state, of such a broadcast? Ger- 
many has a population of over 62 
million, of whom over 5 million are in 
possession of radio receiving sets. It 
may be assumed that an average of 
three to four people sit before a loud- 
speaker to listen to a broadcast. Up 
to the year 1933 this did not mean 
anything but the assumption that at 
the most, 20 million people listened to 
a program. But the great political 
broadcasts, the speeches of the Leader, 
were listened to by over 90 per cent of 
the population — by 56 millions inside 
the German borders. 
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And what an enormous importance 
had these speeches in the field of for- 
eign politics! One only has to realize 
the fact that a speech of the Leader 
before the German Parliament was re- 
broadcast by about 180 foreign sta- 
tions, including about 150 American 
stations. One of the latest radio 
speeches by the Minister for Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels, 
was broadcast by short wave in five 
different languages, and altogether 
was repeated eight times. Through 
the German short-wave radio it was 
possible in this way to reach all the 
listeners in North, Central, and South 
America. And, finally, is it not one of 
the most convincing proofs that radio 
has a political mission and is a means 
of bringing the nations together, that 
one of the speeches of the Leader was 
listened to by President Roosevelt and 
his assistants at Washington? 


RADIO OPPORTUNITY 


What is the purpose of the political 
broadcast sent out by the German 
radio? In the first place, it enables 
the Government to report at any time 
and in a direct way on its activities 
and its measures. In the second 
place, it serves the Government in a 
systematic campaign of explaining its 
plans and purposes, in the form of a 
direct talk by the Leader to every 
single member of the Nation. It has 
the further purpose of enabling all 
Germans in decisive hours to unite 
in a solid community of listeners; the 
farmer on his homestead in the farthest 
corner of Germany can take part in a 
meeting exactly like him who sits op- 
posite the Leader in the big meeting 
hall. And finally, radio affords the 
opportunity to talk to every German 
at any time and at any place person- 
ally, and to imbue him again and 
again with the viewpoint of National 
Socialism. 


All these reasons made it necessary, 
right after the taking over of power, to 
weld radio together into one unified 
organization, to make it the property 
of the state. This measure was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the Ger- 
man listeners. How was it received 
by foreign countries? Whoever stud- 
ies the pages of broadcasting history 
in the European states will find that 
almost all the states of the Continent 
have made broadcasting a government 
function or at the present time are 
preparing to do so. 

In the year 1933, radio had been in 
existence for ten years in Germany as 
well as in quite a number of European 
countries. With the year 1933 the 
governments began in an increasing 
degree to take over the broadcasting 
organizations, which proves that the 
German organization of radio as in- 
augurated by National Socialism was 
considered as timely and exemplary. 
Have not Hungary, Switzerland, and 
the Nordic countries constructed a 
Volksempfaenger (“people’s receiving 
set”) after the German model, i.e., a 
receiving set which by its quality com- 
bined with its low price makes it 
possible for all strata of the people to 
become listeners? Have not numer- 
ous European states introduced a 
“ National Hour,” adaily program hour 
in which all the stations of the country 
participate so that all the listeners can 
combine into one community? And 
last but not least, has not America put 
its radio at the service of the Govern- 
ment? President Coolidge during his 
seven years in office spoke 27 times over 
the radio, and President Roosevelt in 
the year 1933 alone spoke 26 times. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF AIM 


Very often we hear the criticism from 
foreign countries that during the first 
year of the National Socialistic régime 
the German radio neglected its artistic 
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and cultural program for the sake of 
political propaganda, and that there- 
fore little space was left for cul- 
tural life in the National Socialistic 
state. 

We want to point out to these critics 
that after the seizure of power, the 
directing board of the National Social- 
istic radio purposely made the fulfilling 
of political aims its main task. We used 
the radio at that time for nothing else 
than the creation of a unified political 
will, Weignored all demands for purely 
zsthetic programs put to us by liberal- 
istic intellectuals, because we had a 
more essential goal to attain: the con- 
struction of the German unified state. 
Therefore, the political fight was the 
first phase of National Socialistic radio 
activity. 

The sole necessity and therefore the 
main political point was to win the 
German people for Adolf Hitler, to 
have the German people in overwhelm- 
ing solidarity respond to the National 
Socialistic state and to its leadership. 
That has been done. The world 
pricked up its ears when the Leader 
within the space of one year twice 
called the Germans to the voting 
booths in order to ask them whether 
they approved his policies. Hundreds 
of foreign broadcasting stations re- 
broadcast the proclamations, and mil- 
lions of foreign listeners had the 
opportunity to be convinced that the 
Leader of Germany does not have to 
rule with dictatorial means. He en- 
joys the confidence of his people. 
This is abundant proof of the political 
and propagandistic success of the 
National Socialistic radio activity. 

How did it happen that listeners who 
for ten years had been influenced by a 
non-political, neutral broadcasting sys- 
tem, all at once in the year 1933 wel- 
comed the political radio program? 
Furthermore, how was it possible that, 
in a tremendously increasing degree 


and with the greatest speed, new 
masses of listeners could be won? (It 
must not be forgotten that in Germany, 
listening to a broadcast entails the 
paying’ of a fee;*in other words, de- 
mands a financial sacrifice.) 

The idea of radio for all the German 
people could be realized only by calling 
upon an organization which in long 
years of political fight had been thor- 
oughly schooled. In some other coun- 
tries, listeners, in order to popularize 
radio, are being trained as military 
radio-men; Germany used “political 
soldiers”—the radio functionaries of 
the NSDAP. These are party func- 
tionaries especially schooled in ragio 
as well as in politics, and they were 
intrusted with the gigantic task of or- 
ganizing community reception of the 
proclamations of our Leader. 

If, therefore, in Germany the con- 
viction of the political and philosoph- 
ical necessity of radio gained ground 
among the people, if the political 
broadcast became a matter of positive 
interest to all the people, if the number 
of listeners increased in a rapid degree, 
the credit belongs above all to the 
politico-propagandistic activity of these 
functionaries. It was they who all 
over Germany organized the radio 
reception of the election speeches by 
our Leader, on squares and streets, in 
halls and restaurants. 


CuLTURAL PLAN 


After the eleven big stations and 
fourteen smaller stations in Germany 
had been used, during the year 1933, 
principally for political propaganda, 
the second year of the National Social- 
istic régime could be devoted to the 
building up of a cultural and philo- 
sophical program. In order to put 
this plan into action the radio was 
carried to the people; i.e. it was 
installed at the places of labor,’ 
in the big industrial plants, in the 
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cities as well as in the rural districts. 

This activity too was prepared in 
the most careful way. I myself have 
spoken for weeks in numberless indus- 
trial establishments, I, have traveled 
from factory to factory, and in the 
rural communities I have gone from 
market to market in order to speak 
before thousands and tens of thousands 
about the new cultufal aims of radio. 
An this way the working man was 
prepared and made receptive for our 
future work. 

The success has amply repaid us for 
our efforts. The cultural broadcasts 
of the German radio, which in broadly 
planned cycles carry highly valuable 
cultiiral programs to wide groups of 
listeners in a popular way, have be- 
come a decisive factor of National 
Socialistic cultural work. In this way, 
by a systematic plan, a balance has 
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been established between political and 
cultural programs. 

Granting the fact that the German 
radio in some details of its programs 
may not yet have accomplished the 
ultimate in perfection, still we know 
that it remained for National Socialism 
to give sense and direction to radio. 
National Socialism and-its means of 
expression, the radio, are young and 
optimistic as they stand at the thresh- 
old of a new era. Both are filled with 
the determination to unite and keep 
the Leader and the people within the 
German area as an insoluble commu- 
nity. Out of the revolutionary re- 
newal of the German Nation in the 
spirit of National Socialism has 
grown the New Germany of national 
self-consciousness. Its towering her- 
ald on this and the other side of the 
borders is the German radio. 


Horst Dressler-Andress is President of the Ger- 
man Broadcasting Chamber (Reichsrundfunkkam- 
mer). He was formerly an actor, then stage manager 
at leading German theaters; since 1929 founder and 
leader of the German National Socialist broadcast- 
ing policy, and now Director of the whole German 
broadcasting system. He is a contributor, in the 
field of German theater and broadcasting policy, to 
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Radio Broadcasting in the Soviet Union! 


By ROSE ZIGLIN 


HE great and continuously grow- 

ing significance which radio broad- 
casting has attained in the cultural life 
of the Soviet’ Union brings forth prob- 
lems closely bound up with the cultural 
and economic development of the 
country, which comprises the enormous 
area of 8,144,000 square miles with a 
population of 160,000,000, three fourths 
of whom were illiterate not long ago. 

The immense growth of the cultural 
demands of the population since the 
Revolution makes the radio one of the 
most important instrumentalities of the 
cultural revolution. The radio holds 
an honored place in the transforma- 
tion of the Soviet Union into a coun- 
try of complete literacy and high cul- 
ture. This is the basic aim behind all 
the activities of the Commission on 
Radiofication and Radio Broadcasting 
which is connected with the Council 
of Peoples Commissars, 

This Commission is in charge of 
broadcasts conducted over the entire 
Soviet Union, including local stations, 
and is responsible for planning for the 
radiofication of the country. The 
Commission has a central broadcasting 
board which plans and conducts the 
so-called central broadcasts, having 
in view the general aim of elevating 
the cultural standard of the toiling 
masses and providing them with an 
agreeable, cultural recreation. Radio 
broadcasting brings the toilers closer 
to the social and political life of the 
country, and interests them in music, 
literature, art, and science. 


THE PROGRAMS 


_ The largest proportion of programs 
in the general plan of broadcasts is 
1 Translated by Judah Zelitch, Esq. 
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devoted to music and literature. The 
musical programs occupy 60 per cent 
of the broadcasts and equal approxi- 
mately 200,000 hours a year for all the 
stations of the Union. The task of 
familiarizing the radio listener with 
contemporary music of the Union as 
well as the classical music and the 
music of foreign composers is carried 
out by the Sector of the Arts through 
its department for musical broadcast- 
ing. This department also seeks to 
prepare the listener to appreciate 
musie. The special talks which ex- 
plain and translate operas, and the 
cycles of musical programs devoted to 
special themes, present to the listener 
the opportunity of going through a 
complete course of musical education 
over the radio. 

The second place in the number of 
broadcasts is occupied by the literary 
programs, Excerpts from the best 
literary compositions of contemporary 
Soviet writers are sent over the air. 
The radio listener is likewise being 
widely acquainted with the classical 
literature. Great attention is paid to 
the works of foreign contemporary 
writers as well as foreign classics. 

The attracting of writers to radio 
broadcasting was given great attention 
during 1934 by the literary and dra- 
matic sector of the central broadcasting 
board. As a result, a considerable 
number of writers have been brought 
into radio work. 

Another problem which is faced by 
those engaged in the broadcasting of 
literature is the selection of songs. 
In this branch of the work a marked 
success has been accomplished. A 
great number of songs broadcast have 
had an unquestionable success with 
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the listeners as being both interesting 
and “popular.” 

Besides these special radio songs, 
the better performances of the dramatic 
theater are being "broadcast. But 
taking into consideration the diffculty 
of listening to such performances, 
which usually last from three and a 
half to four hours, those in charge of 
the literary-dramatic programs, in 
their search for new methods, have 
inaugurated the practice of transmit- 
ting condensed theatrical performances. 
These in reality consist of shortened 
plays. While preserving the basic 
plot and the principal characters, such 
condensation presents to the listener a 
theatrical play in a form suitable under 
the conditions of radio broadcasting. 

In order to bring the theater closer 
to the listeners, broadeasts have been 
inaugurated in which the most cele- 
brated directors (Meyerhold, Tairov, 
Nemerovich-Danchenko) demonstrate 
their work to the radio listeners. 

In arranging their programs, both 
the central broadcasting board and the 
local boards very carefully consider the 
requirements of the various groups of 
the population, such as members of the 
Kolkhoz,? workers, clerks, members of 
the Red Army, those of school age, and 
those under school age, as well as the 
interests of the several nationalities 
that inhabit the Soviet Union. These 
different groups are given an opportu- 
nity to listen not only to general radio 
programs but also to special programs 
arranged for each particular group 
by corresponding sectors organized 
by the board of central broadcasting. 


Kolkhoz programs 


Broadcasts for the Kolkhoz are con- 
ducted one hour daily. In addition, 

2 Although this word is the abbreviation of the 
two words “collective economy,” it is employed 
to denote the collective farms which have been 
extensively organized in the past five years.— 
TRANSLATOR’s NOTE. 


special radio concerts are arranged on 
holidays. Naturally, this does not 
mean that these programs are designed 
exclusively for members of the Kolkhoz. 
The interest of the entire toiling popu- 
lation of the village is taken into con- 
sideration when these programs are 
prepared. These broadcasts are made 
up of literature, agrotechnical educa- 
tion, and current campaigns. To carry 
out the work of agrotechnical educa- 
tién, specialists in agriculture are 
invited. 

Great consideration is given in these 
broadcasts to contemporary literature 
which deals with agriculture and the 
Kolkhoz. ‘The authors of such writings 
often appear at the microphone. In 
order to acquaint the radio audience 
with the life of the Russian in the past, 
the programs contain excerpts from the 
works of the Russian classics such as 
Nekrasov, Saltykov-Schedrin, Uspen- 
ski, Gorki, and others.’ 

Those in charge of the radio pro- 
grams for the Kolkhoz keep in close 


3 N. A. Nekrasov, 1821-1877, was a poet of 
great lyrical powers and was a typical representa- 
tive of the Russian intelligentsia of the nineteenth 
century. While a son of a landlord and a mem- 
ber of the Old Russian nobility, he intensely 
despised slavery and the humiliation of the 
peasants; he taught the people to hate the oppres- 
sion of the autocracy and to understand and 
sympathize with the common people. Besides 
poetry he wrote political satires, and stories con- 
demning the peasants’ suffering, with great 
compassion. 

M. E. Saltykov-Schedrin, 1826-1889, was one 
of the greatest Russian satirists. He was a high 
government official prior to devoting himself to 
writing. He therefore had first-hand knowledge 
of the Russian bureaucracy, which he mocked 


and condemned with vehemence. 


G. I. Uspenski, 1843-1902. His writing was 
a sort of blending of fiction and journalism, 
story and social study. Primarily he depicted 
people of the lower strata and peasants. 

Maxim Gorki, 1868- is a Russian writer 
who is well known in America, as many of his 
works have been translated into English. He is 
living at present in Moscow and is the idol of 
Bolshevik Russia —~TransLator’s Note, 
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touch with the writers and poets who 
hail from the Kolkhoz,.and conduct 
a literary consultation bureau for their 
benefit. 

Particular attention is given to the 
musical programs for these Kolkhoz 
broadcasts. 


Broadcasts for the young people 


Youth programs are broadcast four 
times a week, one hour each. They 
portray the habits of the new Soviet 
youth, its life, work, and study, devot- 
ing much attention to the problems of 
the new ethics and the new morality. 
Special programs are devoted to the 
works of the young poets, writers, 
dramatists, and so forth; i.e., those who 
have grown up under the new condi- 
tions of life in the Soviet land. 

The programs for the young people 
contain the best excerpts of literature, 
contemporary, classic, and foreign, 
which have as their theme something 
that is near to the heart of contempo- 
rary youth. 

In the musical programs for the 
young folks, the best compositions of 
the past and the present are offered. 
Such programs not only acquaint the 
rising generation with the highest artis- 
tic music, but they also serve to combat 
the vulgar song and the inartistic musi- 
cal composition. In order to carry out 
this purpose, talks on musical themes 
are conducted. 

In arranging the programs for the 
youth, purity of language is especially 
emphasized. This educational work 
is of major importance, and, judging 
from the letters received from the 
young listeners, brings great and posi- 
tive results. 

In order to strengthen the present 
group of the active radio audience, the 
directors of the programs for the young 
people send out to their listeners 
schedules for future broadcasts and 
invite them to the studio for the pur- 


pose of discussing with them the pròs 
grams listened to, as well as the plans 
for future programs. 


Red Army programs 


The programs for the Red Army 
audience, which are given one hour 
daily, are differentiated in their con- 
tents as are those intended for the 
Kolkhoz and the youth. 


Broadcasts for children 


Programs for children are conducted 
twice a day, one houreach. They aim 
to strengthen and supplement in an 
interesting and artistic way the knowl- 
edge which the children acquire in 
school or kindergarten. Instruction 
is not the purpose of these broadcasts. 
They are not intended to be a sub- 
stitute for the school, but to assist the 
school to instill into the children cer- 
tain knowledge and habits, and pri- 
marily to organize the leisure and rec- 
reation of the children, develop their 
inventive interest, arouse their creative 
fancy, give them, without tiring them, 
a certain amount of historic and liter- 
ary knowledge, and foster the apprecia-~ 
tion of music. 

In order to succeed fully in the afore- 
mentioned objects, the programs for 
children are carefully differentiated, 
taking into consideration the differ- 
ences in age and the extent of the 
children’s educational training. 

The audience of children is served 
by special “brigades.” There are 
eight such brigades. ‘The most inter- 
esting of these are as follows: 

“The radio reading room” for chil- 
dren is designed for older children, 
and tends to familiarize them with 
excerpts from Soviet and general 
literature. 

“The club of curious-minded chil- 
dren” broadcasts programs in an in- 
teresting, clever form concerning tech- 
nology, inventions, discoveries, travel, 
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and new constructions. Adventurous, 
historical, and scientific-fantastic liter- 
ature, and particularly the novels of 
Wells, Jule Verne, and similar writers 
are widely utilized fdr these programs. 
These broadcasts are lively conferences 
of the curious-minded children under 


the leadership of “Prof. Brainteaser” | 


who “knows it all,” has been every- 
where, and knows how to talk inter- 
estingly about everything. ‘The broad- 
casts of the club of curious-minded 
children bring forth colossal activity 
among the child audience. They or- 
ganize contests and incomplete pro- 
grams (the end of which the children 
themselves must devise and send to the 
club), and special conferences are 
arranged with the young technicians 
and builders. 

The open air theater is another of 
these brigades. It arranges attractive 
programs on the days of rest, when at 
the microphone appear the Moscow 
Children Theaters and the children’s 
self-educational groups. 

“The music for children” and the 
“Pioneer Bonfire” brigades are also 
extremely gratifying with the knowl- 
edge their programs contain. 

For children between the ages of five 
and seven there is a journal called The 
Youngster which gives nine broadcasts 
a month, and The Little October 4 which 
arranges nine half-hour programs a 
month. 


Broadcasts for constituent nationalities 


In order to make the programs un- 
derstandable and available to the 
people, local broadcasts are conducted 
in the native language of the particular 
locality. In the constituent republics, 


_ 4# “Little October” is the organization of young 

children who are being brought up in the tenets 
of Communism. The term “October” is de- 
rived from the month in which the Bolshevik 
Revolution was successfully accomplished.— 
TRANSLATOR’s Note. 


broadcasts are conducted preferably 
in the national language. ‘Thus, the 
All-Ukrainian Commission broadcasts 
81 per cent of its programs in the 
Ukrainian language. The White Rus- 


‘sian Radio Commission broadcasts all 


its programs in White Russian, Polish, 
Yiddish, and Russian. The Trans- 
caucasion Commission broadcasts in 
the Georgian, Armenian, Turki, and 
Russian languages. 

-- But the work of the radio commission 
is not restricted to broadcasts in the 
language of the particular nationality; 
the development of the creative forces 
of each nationality is given“ special 
attention by the All-Union Commis- 
sion as well as by the local radio 
boards. The aim to familiarize the 
radio audiences with their own na- 
tional ë creation occupies a large place 
in the work of radio broadcasting. 

During 1934 the radio commission 
began to make careful selection of highly 
qualified artists who thoughtfully 
labor in the realm of national culture. 
Cycles of national concerts are included 
in the programs of the central broad- 
casts. The group of performers who 
appear locally are also invited for 
appearances at Moscow. This ex- 
change of creative material—recipro- 
cal acquaintance of art—creates a new 
basis for cultural growth. 

In order to present truly national 
art, the Institute of Qualified Consult- 
ants on questions of national music 
and literature has been organized as a 
part of the commission for radio 
broadcasting. A definite connection 
between the radio broadcasting author- 
ities and the institutions of learning 
has been established for the purpose of 
securing a higher quality of repertoire ` 
and presenting correct illustrations of 
national culture. At - present, the 
works of poets and writers such as 


5 The word “national” is employed here in the 
ethnographical sense. TRANSLATORS NOTE. 
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Oiratski, Udmurski, and others are 
being revived and familiarized. 

Radio broadcasting in the Soviet 
Union is carried on in sixty-two 
languages, 


In aid of self-education 


The board of central broadcasting . 


has a special sector called “In Aid of 
Self-education.” This sector broad- 
casts reports, lectures, and complete 
courses in various sciences, which 
affords an opportunity to the large 
radio audience to increase its knowledge 
and broaden its view. In the desire 
for education which is so strongly evi- 
dent in the Soviet Union, the sector of 
oe plays a very significant 
réle. 

We may state without exaggeration 
that in the Soviet Union every one is 
studying. This matter is not re- 
stricted to the establishment of uni- 
versal school education. Hundreds of 
thousands of adults who have become 
literate are studying in schools of tech- 
nology and taking innumerable courses 
at universities and other higher schools 
of learning. Hundreds of thousands 
are studying through correspondence 
courses. 

The sector of self-education has 
created a consultation bureau for the 
various groups which are seeking 
education. Each broadeast is accom- 
panied by a bibliography on the ques- 
tions propounded. In addition, in- 
formation about newly published books 
is given, with brief contents. This 
sector works in close contact with a 
number of scientific research institu- 
tions, one of which is the Moscow 
University. 

The subjects of the educational 
broadeasts are: natural science, psy- 
chology, philosophy, history of art and 
literature, economic and political geog- 
raphy, historical cycles, religion and 
atheism, party and current politics, 


mathematics, physics, travel over the 
countries of the world and the Soviet 
Union, the world of technology, cal- 
endar of famous dates, and reviews of 
new books. All these are given over 
the radio in more or less complete 
cycles. 

some of these cycles are broadcast 
in episodes, Others are given in fixed 
serials. But basically, these cycles 
are organized so that each individual 
broadcast contains in itself a complete 
lecture or review; i.e., a talk completely 
self-sustaining, independent of other 
lectures, containing a definite amount 
of knowledge. Taking into considera- 
tion the different educational levels of 
the radio listeners, some cycles are 
presented in two separate versions— 
the simpler version for those who are 
less trained, and the more serious one 
for those who have a better prepara- 
tion or who have already listened to 
the simpler course. 

The drawing in of the serious and 
qualified scientific forces for this work 
assures the high quality of the broad- 
casts in the realm of self-education. 


ORGANIZATION OF BROADCASTING 


As pointed out above, radio broad- 
casting in the Soviet Union is con- 
ducted by the All-Union Commission 
on Radiofication and Radio Broad- 
casting, which is connected with the 
Council of Peoples Commissars. This 
Commission is intrusted by the Govern- 
ment with the guidance of broadcasting 
throughout the entire Soviet Union, 
and the planning of the work for the 
innumerable branches of radiofication. 
The technical staff of the Peoples 
Commissariat of Communication is 
utilized, by special arrangement, in the 
field of broadcasting. 

The structure of the All-Union Com- 
mission on Radiofication and Radio 
Broadcasting is coextensive with its 
functions. This Commission, for brev- 
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ity known as the VRK, is composed of 
a chairman and two associates who are 
appointed by the Soviet of Peoples 
Commissars, and is made up of three 
main boards: (1) thé Board on Radio- 
fication; (2) the Board on Central 
Broadcasting; and (3) the Board on 
Local Broadcasting. 

The Board on Radiofication has the 
final word on plans for radiofication 
and the building of networks, and co- 
operates in the development of radio 
communications and the penetration of 
the radio technique in the most im- 
portant branches of the Peoples Econ- 
omy. It approves the plans for re- 
leasing radio apparatus, and fixes the 
types of apparatus to be used for mass 
reception.- It also codrdinates the 
plans of radiofication with the plans of 
commercial and research activity in the 
field of radio. 

The Board on Central Broadcasting 
plans the central broadcasts with re- 
gard to their extent and contents, 
organizes the programs, and directly 
conducts the broadcasts in accordance 
with the directions given to it by the 
Commission. 

The Board on Local Broadcasting 
carries out locally the directions of the 
Commission. At present there are 
sixty-seven local commissions on radio- 
fication and radio broadcasting in the 
constituent republics and the autono- 
mous republics and areas, and a num- 
ber of representatives in the districts. 
The aims of the Board on Local Broad- 
casting are, among others, the training 
of radio performers and their assign- 
ment to the different local commissions, 
and the organization of an all-Union 
network of broadcasting as well as 
zone networks. 

Besides these main boards, the All- 
Union Radio Commission has: (1) a 
governmental publication department 
on radio problems; (2) a department 
which is charged with supplying the 


Commission and the radio networks 
with broadcasting material (literature, 
music, gramophone records, receiving 
and transmitting apparatus, and so 
forth); and (8) laboratories for the 
recording of sound and television. 


TECHNICAL FEATURES 


The transmission base in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics consists 
of sixty-four radio stations with an 
average power of 15 kilowatts. Out of 
these, five stations have 100 kilowatts 
and one has 500. This transmission 
base is by far insufficient to accommo- 
date the receiving network of two and 
a half million sets. 

At this point it should be noted that 
in spite of the insignificant number of 
radio receiving sets, there is a radio 
audience of over ten million people, 
because of the predominant collective 
nature of radio listening in the Soviet 
Union (as radios are installed in clubs, 
reading rooms, “red corners,” ê in the 
open field, and other public places. 

The problem of strengthening the 
transmission and particularly the re- 
ception is given great attention. 

The past ten years has also seen the 
growth of the number of radio per- 
formers. In one central station alone 
in Moscow one thousand persons are 
employed on the staff, not including 
the great number of visiting artists 
who appear by special arrangement. 
Under these conditions radio has al- 
ready attained a tremendous impor- 
tance in the cultural life of the toilers 
in the Soviet Union. 


Basic CHARACTERISTICS 


The basic characteristics of radio 
broadcasting in the Soviet Union are 
its mass character and the fact that it 
is planned and directed for the purpose 

6 ““Red corner” is a common name for self- 


educational groups organized in factories, mills, 
and other places.. TRANSLATOR S NOTE. 
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of serving the cultural needs of the 
toilers and establishing for them a 
pleasant, sensible recreation. The ele- 
ments of unhealthy sensationalism are 
absent from the programs of broad- 
casting. 

The most significant feature in all 
the work of Soviet radio broadcasting 
is its close relation with the radio 
listener. One central broadcasting sta- 
tion alone receives from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand letters a month. 
These letters and the conferences of 
radio listeners serve as the material 
from which the All-Union Radio Com- 
mission and the local commissions 
derive the information necessary for 
the improvement, the correction, and 
the direction of broadcasting in a 
manner which will more fully satisfy 
the interests and the requirements of 


` the broad masses of radio listeners. 


The same purpose is also accomplished 
by the “brigades” who visit the radio 
listeners at clubs, Kolkhoz, and dwell- 
ings. e 

The enormous growth of the social 
life and the cultural level of the toiling 
masses of the Soviet land places upon 
the radio more and higher demands. 
The close coöperation of the radio 
commission with the governmental 
organs on the one hand, and its close 
association with the masses of radio 
listeners on the other hand, aid the 
radio commissions in fulfilling their 
responsible duties in the cause of lifting 
the cultural standard of the toiling 
masses to a higher plane and educating 
the population of the Soviet Union in 
the spirit of conscious builders of a 
new, classless society. 


Mrs. Rose Zighin is Director of the International 
Bureau of the Committee for Radiofication and Broad- 
casting in Moscow. She was formerly Director of the 
Information and Reference Department of ROSTA 
(Russian Telegraphic Agency). She spent a number 
of years in Sweden, Germany, and Japan, and has been 
engaged in research work on literature and history, 
particularly on the history of publishing. She ts editor 
of the Radio Yearbook, Moscow, first published in 1934, 
and has written a number of articles on broadcasting. 


An American View of European Broadcasting 


O CONTRAST American and 

European broadcasting is difficult 
because neither system stands as a 
unified whole. On both sides of the 
Atlantic there are variations from 
country to country. For this reason, 
only general comparisons can be made 
unless we are considering specific con- 
ditions in particular countries. 

In the United States there are some 
educational stations which carry no 
advertising and whose sole purpose is 
public service. These stations aim to 
raise the general cultural level, to edu- 
cate rather than to entertam. They 
concentrate their efforts on the pro- 
duction of serious, worth-while program 
material. Perhaps that is why they 
find it difficult to maintain themselves 
against more light-minded competitors. 
In Europe there are some stations 
whose sole purpose is to make the 
largest possible amount of money for 
those who own them. They are some- 
times located at strategic points from 
which they can broadcast advertising 
material to radio listeners who do not 
receive any kind of advertising material 
through their own stations. Similar 
marked differences in plan and policy 
become apparent to one who studies 
the types of control exercised by differ- 
ent European governments or the pro- 
gram policies of stations located in 
various world capitals. 

It is evident, then, that there will be 
many exceptions from any general rule 
which may be stated. Granting this, 
we can agree that when we speak of the 
American system as contrasted with 
the European system, we have in mind 
the distinction between commercial and 
noncommercial broadcasting, between 
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broadcasting under government control ` 
and broadcasting under private control. 


STRONG Pornts or EurorEean BROAD- 
CASTING 


A careful survey of broadcasting in 
half a dozen European countries leads 
to the conclusion that the strong point 
of the European system is the absence 
of commercialism. This absence in- 
volves certain difficulties which will be 
discussed later. For the moment let us 
consider what advantages accrue to the 
average listener from a system which 
derives its income from license fees or 
taxes and which carries no paid ad- 
vertising. 


Absence of advertising - 


The absence of commercial “bally- 
hoo” is an advantage in itself. Many 
people resent the constant intrusion 
of the commercial note into the presen- 
tation of news, entertainment, or edu- 
cational material. Much depends on 
the way it is done, but the mere fact 
that it is done, no matter how skillfully, 
takes away something from the appeal 
of a radio program. The highest type 
of magazines and newspapers—not 
necessarily the most popular or the 
most widely circulated—exclude ad- 
vertising altogether from certain pages 
and surround it with strict regulation 
on the rest. Public school systems are 
careful to resist the pleas of advertisers 
who offer material advantages in ex- 
change for opportunities to present the 
merits of their wares to school children 
or their parents. If American listeners 
were polled on the question as to 
whether they like radio advertising, 
their response would be an almost 
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unanimous “No.” Of course, if they 
were asked the more practical question 
as to whether they prefer a tax on 
radio sets or whether they are willing 
to forgo the interesting program fea- 
tures which advertisers present, there 
‘would be a sharp division of opinion. 


Higher cultural appeal 


Yet I believe it to be true that the 
absence of advertising from certain 
European programs makes possible 
the presentation of a higher average of 
cultural material. Most advertisers 
are interested in mass appeal. They 
are not interested in presenting pro- 
grams which appeal to intelligent mi- 
norities. It is true that American ra- 
dio stations are beginning to distinguish 
between the quality audience and the 
quantity audience, yet this is a com- 
paratively recent development which 
has far to go before it will be effective. 

Thus the first two strong points of 
European broadcasting are the absence 
of all advertising, good and bad, and 
the higher average of cultural appeal in 
radio programs. This does not mean 
that a cultural program is more inter- 
esting or equally entertaining. It does 
mean that it is more apt to raise than 
to debase popular taste. 


News events 


Another important advantage of the 
noncommercial station is its ability to 
broadcast news events whenever they 
occur. Only rarely do our large broad- 
casting stations permit news events to 
interfere with an advertising program. 
In their natural desire to obtain all 
available revenue, they permit adver- 
tisers to preémpt certain periods. It 
is quite the usual thing to interrupt an 
address, a great event in sports, or some 
important ceremony with the an- 
nouncement “We regret that other 
commitments oblige us to interrupt the 
proceedings at this point.” During 


the national tennis championships of 
1934 one of the national networks 
broadeast a point-by-point description 
of the first four sets of the final match. 
Then, with the radio audience all a- 
tingle to follow the fifth and decisive 
set, it turned the air over to an indiffer- 
ent advertising program. 

This necessarily creates ill will. To 
avoid such a possibility the American 
networks frequently ignore altogether 
Important public occasions which 
might collide with advertising pro- 
grams. The entire American radio 
audience has been enthusiastically 
responsive to the public concerts given 
by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on Sunday afternoons; yet 
none of the many evening concerts of 
this premier American musical organi- 
zation is broadcast by any one of the 
many radio stations which could give 
this service. The same thing is true 
with respect to the evening perform- 
ances of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in New York. 

Generally speaking, European sta- 
tions do not break their programs into 
the quarter-hour periods which are 
almost universal in the United States. 
One- or two-hour programs are com- 
mon, and the result is a more complete 
and enduring impression upon the mind 
of the listener. ‘There is comparatively 
little cultural or educational value in 
a quick succession of fifteen-minute 
periods of even the best radio pro- 
grams, 


Exchange of programs 


Absence of the commercial motive 
also makes European stations willing 
to exchange programs with one an- 
other. This is rarely done by Ameri- 
can stations. They compete against 
each other and are naturally unwilling 
to help commercial rivals build up 
prestige or good will. Yet it would be 
a real service to the American listener 
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if outstanding programs on one station 
were made available to any other sta- 
tion. In Europe the regular exchange 
of outstanding programs has become 
almost universal, wath the result of 
providing variety and of raising the 
average value of program material in 
each country which participates in the 
exchange. American networks do pro- 
vide much excellent material from 
Europe, but for many months im the 
year these transatlantic programs are 
spoiled by atmospheric conditions. 
Europe’s unified control also prevents 
duplication of programs by several 
stations in the same area, as when two 
networks insist on broadcasting the 
same football game. 


Transcriptions 


There is one other point in which the 
two leading American networks have 
been remiss as compared with Euro- 
pean broadcasters. Both the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System have been 
reluctant about using electrical tran- 
scriptions. ‘These have now been per- 
fected to a point where it is impossible 
for any one not a technician to dis- 
tinguish between an original broadcast 
and a recorded program. Various 
techniques for making these transcrip- 


tions have been developed. Smaller _ 


stations in America use phonograph 
records and electric recordings for a 
number of hours each day. ‘The reac- 
tion of the audience is not unfavorable, 
even though the Federal Radio authori- 
ties require special announcement when 
records are employed. ‘Transcriptions 
make it possible to reproduce a public 
address or an “‘on-the-spot” report of 
some current event during those eve- 
ning hours when most listeners use their 
radios. They also give hundreds of 
individual stations without network 
affiliations access to the best network 
talent through the simple device of 


having artists and orchestras do their 
recording under different names. 

Many important European events 
which would be of tremendous interest 
to American listeners are ignored be- 
cause they do not take place at a time 
when it is convenient to transmit them. 
If they were recorded as they occur, it 
would be simple to permit the Ameri- 
can radio audience to share them a few 
hours later. The British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation frequently records 
features presented by American broad- 
casters in our evening programs, 
when English listeners are already 
asleep, and reproduces them as part of 
the British program on the following 
day. A large part of the excellent 
material which the Corporation trans- 
mits via short waves to the Empire at 
various hours of the night and day con- 
sists of transcriptions of those parts of 
the regular Corporation program which 
might appeal to Canada, South Africa, 
or Australia. 


Weak Pornts or EUROPEAN 
BROADCASTING 


But it is obvious that when an 
American is asked to present both the 
strong and the weak points of Euro- 
pean broadcasting, he is expected to 
emphasize its handicaps rather than 
its merits, and these handicaps are 
serious indeed from the American 
point of view. 


Government control 


First and most important is the 
matter of government control. Obvi- 
ously there are different types and 
degrees of control. What might be 
called the Scandinavian type approxi- 
mates, although it does not parallel, 
the American system of regulation, by 
government authority, with compara- 
tively little interference in the organi- 
zation and development of radio pro- 
grams. But even in those European 
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countries where broadcasting is not 
directly supervised by a political gov- 
ernment, the control exercised over 
broadcasters is more complete and 
more rigid than in the United States. 

Even in the case of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, which is more 
nearly free in the organization and 
presentation of radio programs than 
any of the continental systems, there 
is a clause in its license which allows 
the politically minded Postmaster Ges- 
eral to order the Corporation to do or 
not to do a.specific thing. Sir John 
Reith, Director of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, tells me that a 
friendly telephone conversation be- 
tween himself and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has sufficed to clear every issue 
that has arisen. This may be so, but 
it is evident that the mere threat of 
government interference has made the 
Corporation a very conservative organ- 
ization. 


In Russia 


From the mild form of control exer- 
cised in Great Britain, we go on to the 
extreme forms represented in Russia, 
Germany, and Italy. In Soviet Russia 
the Director of Broadcasting frankly 
admits that his dominant purpose is to 
teach Communism. He accomplishes 
this purpose by transmitting an enor- 
mous amount of propaganda material. 
Entertainment features are only inci- 
dental to the lectures, the news reports, 
the current events presentations, and 
the editorial comments which are in- 
tended to advance the purposes of the 
Soviet Union. As government policy 
changes, broadcasting changes. When 
it is necessary to stimulate the delivery 
of grain to the Government, all broad- 
casting stations throughout the land 
concentrate on stimulating grain de- 
liveries. When Comrade Stalin wishes 
to emphasize national defense, every- 
one of Russia’s seventy-five broadcast- 


ing stations features defense programs. 
National and regional stations alike 
receive their orders from Moscow and 
obey them implicitly. 

6 


In Germany 


In Germany the Hitler government 
has developed the use of radio for prop- 
aganda purposes with characteristic 
thoroughness. Shortly after he took 
office, the Director of the Radio Branch 
of Goebbels’ Propaganda Ministry ex- 
plained his purpose to me as follows: 


Our entire program must be rebuilt. 
Everything we do must be directed ex- 
clusively to the national purpose. We are 
eliminating the political divisions from all 
radio stations because politics in the old 
sense has disappeared. We have added a 
morning hour of gymnastics because we 
believe in body building. We have added 
the Daily Motto because we wish to empha- 
size a constructive National Socialist 
thought which will guide people during the 
day. We use phonograph records in broad- 
casting current events in order that we 
may first eliminate what we consider un- 
suitable. A current event should not 
necessarily be presented as it occurs. It 
may be necessary to concentrate it, to 
shorten it, to diversify it with music. 
What we seek to do is to present it as an 
artistically ordered radio drama, which will 
exercise the maximum effect upon the 
listener. We have added the National 


_ Hour to our evening program in order to 


promote national unity. All stations are 
compelled to broadcast this National Hour. 
We consider radio our most precious and 
potent instrument of popular enlighten- 
ment. 

The director of the short-wave pro- 
grams under the Hitler régime ex- 
plained his intention to provide daily 
propaganda programs for the 30,000,000 
Germans who live abroad and the 
130,000,000 foreigners who speak Ger- 
man. A special short-wave program 
is broadcast to the United States from 
1 to 3:15 a.m. every day.t The direc- 


i German time. 
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tional antenna of Germany’s short- 
wave station is also used to send to the 
United States selected portions of Ger- 
many’s regular long-wave evening pro- 
gram. Thousands eof appreciative 
letters from American listeners have 
already been received, and the number 
is increasing. This transmission of 
propaganda on short waves by Euro- 
pean stations has assumed real impor- 
tance now that practically all sets are 
equipped for short-wave reception. 

The Director of Music of the Na- 
tional German station explained his 
policy as follows: 


The purpose of our broadcasting is to 
serve German reconstruction and the ideals 
of the Hitler revolution. Whatever we 
broadcast must help to recreate the German 
and to mobilize his spirit. Radio should 
let the world know Germany’s capacities. 
For the fourteen years following the war 
utopian internationalists fought to ex- 
tinguish German pride in German culture. 
German radio must now accord a domi- 
nant place to German music. Our music 
was subordinated. It must be reéstab- 
lished. Jazz music has no place in a radio 
program which represents Germanism. 
We are not dependent on foreigners for 
serious or for light music. We have it all 
in our own blood. 


These quotations are intended to 
give an idea of the spirit which domi- 
nates broadcasting in a country where 
an absolute government controls radio 
facilities. Radio is the most potent 
weapon ever placed in the hands of a 
dictator. There is no more effective 
propaganda instrument. Skillfully 
used, it can play upon the mass emo- 
tion of an entire population in a single 
hour of a single day. It can transmit a 
clarion call to action in a way that stirs 
a people to its depths. 


Censorship 


This brings us to the question of 
censorship. Every broadcasting sta- 
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tion anywhere exercises some kind of 
control over the material it presents. 
Here again we cannot establish clear 
distinctions between a so-called Ameri- 
can system and a so-called European 
system. All we can say is that gener- 
ally speaking, American broadcasters 
are much more at liberty than their 
European colleagues to present every 
kind of political and controversial 
material. This holds true even for the 
comparatively liberal British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Up to 1928 this 
Corporation banned all controversial 
material from the air. As the result 
of its unwillingness to promote dis- 
cussion or appear to favor one side of a 
debate against the other, its political 
material was uniformly dull. 


Political broadcasting 


The use of radio in political cam- 
paigns by two or more parties, which 
has been common in the United States 
since broadcasting began, is unknown 
to Europe. In America we have ex- 
perienced an enormous growth of 
popular interest in government, thanks 
to radio. Listeners are not only inter- 
ested in national and local government 
but are also well informed. The very 
people most cut off from opportunity 
for direct political contacts are those 
who have taken advantage of the mani- 
fold opportunities for political educa- 
tion which radio presents. 

It is probably true, as has frequently 
been charged, that in the United States 
the government in office has a slight 
advantage over the opposition in the 
use of radio. 
because a certain prestige attaches to a 
President, to members of his Cabinet, 
and to others holding important public 
offices. It is quite natural that they 
should appear more frequently before 
the microphone than members of the 
party not in power. But this need not 
and does not involve exclusion from the 


It has that advantage ` 
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microphone of all voices which might 
disagree with government policies. 
During a campaign ‘the enormous 
amount of political material on the air 
is almost equally balanced between the 
two leading parties. 

In the British Isles and in certain 
Scandinavian countries, opposition par- 
ties are granted ‘some representation on 
the air, but the speakers are so carefully 
hedged with restrictions that they are 
likely to be dull. In the United 
States, regulations require that opposi- 
tion parties be permitted to buy radio 
time on the.same basis as the party in 
power. The result is a high tide of poli- 
tical broadcasting for a month or more 
before each election. This enlightens 
the voters, not only as to issues ‘but 
also as to personalities. The candi- 
date’s educational background, his 
temperament, the quality of his Eng- 
lish, and his knowledge of facts are all 
revealed when he makes an extempora- 
neous speech over the air. The voter 
is much better able to judge the merits 
of a man and his argument when he sits 
quietly at home, detached from the ex- 
citement and mob appeal inherent in 
the usual political meeting. 


Indifference to public demand 
Government control of radio facili- 


ties is also apt to breed indifference to . 


public demand. Because Sir John 
Reith happens to be a rather stiff- 
necked Scotch Presbyterian, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Sunday 
programs have been unusually dull for 
a good many years. Recently there 
has been some relaxation, but the week- 
end programs are still a long way from 
being sprightly. 

In response to a question as to 
whether the Russian people like the 
programs they are getting from his 
radio station, the Moscow direc- 
tor replied, “Not altogether.” Asked 
what they wanted that they were not 


getting, he replied, “Popular music.” 

A few months after the Hitler régime 
came into power in Germany, thou- 
sands of radio set owners refused to 
renew their licenses. They complained 
that the programs had become too dull 
and monotonous to justify the con- 
tinued expenditure of two marks a 
month. This brought about some 
changes in radio policy by the Propa- 
ganda Ministry and the addition of 
more entertainment material, but in 
the summer of 1934 there was still 
general complaint by radio set owners 
that the administration ignored popular 
wishes In organizing its broadcast pro- 
grams. 

All over Europe, much that the pub- 
lic would like to hear is excluded, and 
much that the public does not want to 
hear is included. The rule applied by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
is, “always try to give the public some- 
thing a little better than what it thinks 
it wants.” 

Yet the chief defect of continental 
European broadcasting, from the Amer- 
ican point of view, is the forced inclu- 
sion of a mass of propaganda material. 
At its best this involves broadcasting 
dull government reports, official de- 
crees, and a mass of routine material 
not at all suited for broadcasting pur- 
poses. At its worst it involves the 
transmission of distorted news, ma- 
terial that inspires a hatred of other 
countries, emphasis on militarism, and 
untruths concerning the actions and the 
policies of the controlling government. 


International propaganda 


Radio has been widely used in Europe 
in such ways as to breed international 
il will. For some years the Comintern 
(Communist International) Station in 
Moscow was the worst offender. It 
regularly broadcast Communist propa- 
ganda of the most offensive kind. It 
disparaged the leading personalities 
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and the governmental methods of other 
countries and directly appealed to the 
people of those countries to rise against 
their “oppressors.” As a result of 
those broadcasts varieus governments 
developed protective measures. Ways 
were found to produce interference sig- 
nals which prevented clear reception 
of the Russian broadcasts. In the sum- 
mer of 1934 the Comintern Station 
seemed to embark upon a different 
policy. It still sends out every night 
short-wave broadcasts in several for- 
eign languages, but the character of 
these broadcasts has changed. Today 
they consist largely in descriptions of 
various aspects of life in Soviet Russia 
and a rehearsal of the achievements of 
the Soviet régime. While this is still 
propaganda, it is similar in character to 
that in which many European govern- 
ments indulge, and creates little resent- 
ment. 

Much public attention has been fo- 
cused on the radio addresses delivered 
from a Munich station by the German 
National Socialist, Theodor Habicht. 
These broadcasts attacked the Dollfuss 
government and promoted the illegal 
National Socialist movement through- 
out Austria. Official protests by the 
Austrian Government were filed in 
Berlin and with the League of Nations 
in Geneva. Pending action on these 
protests, the Austrian Government 
initiated its own system of actuated 
interference signals in every Austrian 
city in which the Munich broadcasts 
might be heard. The Dollfuss régime 
enlisted the services of radio ama- 
teurs scattered throughout the country. 
They organized the so-called “Inter- 
ference Brigade,” which at a signal 
from Vienna would project interference 
signals on the wave length used by the 
Munich station for propaganda talks. 

While government ownership of 
radio stations would make it possible 
to use these stations to promote inter- 


national friendship, there is little evi- 
dence that European governments 
have used their control of radio for this 
constructive purpose. 


Neglect of technical improvement 


The European governments have not 
done much to promote experiment and 
invention. In the United States some 
five hundred different stations are con- 
stantly trying out new artists, new 
broadcast techniques, and new me- 
chanical devices. Radio broadcasting 
owes a large measure of its great prog- 
ress to these manifold experiments. 
It is generally conceded that technically 
American broadcasting leads the world, 
and this is largely due to constant com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Progress and invention thrive best 
under competitive conditions. One 
reads in a recent yearbook of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation that 
it is necessary to be careful in making 
experiments because “an experiment is 
liable to create a precedent.” In the 
United States hundreds of broadcast 
stations are constantly creating prece- 
dents and they are not afraid of them. 
Much is tried that is not good enough 
to be retained, but out of the great 
mass of invention and initiative there 
has been developed a colorful variety of 
program material and a degree of tech- 
nical perfection not duplicated else- 
where. 


DANGERS OF CENTRALIZATION 


Centralization always involves cer- 
tain dangers. That is particularly true 
in such a field as radio broadcasting, 
where centralization has definite tech- 
nical advantages. Many times, lead- 
ing publicists have pointed out dangers 
inherent in the increasing uniformity 
and the more centralized control of the 
American press. The chain newspaper 
is gaining ground, and there is much 
justified apprehension that if it con- 
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tinues to crowd out the individualistic, 
provincial newspaper, we shall lose an 
institution that has been of great value 
in our development as a nation. 

Radio is the fifth estate, as the press 
is the fourth. It promises to become 
even more powerful than the press in 
the development and control of our 


public opinion. And public opinion, 
as the late Whitelaw Reid once said, 
is “the King of America.” We believe, 
therefore, that it must continue to be 
free of governmental control, that com- 
mercial motives must not be permitted 
toexclude public service ideals, and that 
its competitive aspects must be retained. 


H. V. Kaltenborn was the first to edit the news over 


the radio. 


This is his fourteenth successive season as 


a radio commentator. ` Fe has been for the last six years 
news analyst for the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
He was formerly associate editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. He is a platform lecturer on current history, and 
is duthor of “We Look atthe World” and numerous arti- 
cles on radio and world affairs. 


A European View of American Radio Programs 
By C. F. ATKINSON 


OST broadcasting organizations 
keep exact statistics of thelr 
allocations of program time to the dif- 
ferent categories of output. But this 
is rather for purely professional reasons 
than because a formal philosophy can 
be expected to emerge therefrom. 
The marked similarity of the alloca- 
tions made by very different organiza- 
tions does indeed indicate the basic 
unity of broadcasting as a public need 
and a public activity, and the differ- 
ences between one country’s programs 
and another’s certainly reflect differ- 
ences of outlook. But the one fact 
throws no light, and the other com- 
paratively little, on the subject here 
discussed. If one were to go by the 
similarities only, one would be tempted 
to conclude that the administrative 
system, the attitude of the state, and 
the financial background were factors 
of minor importance, which 1s very far 
from being the case. And small time- 
percentage differences are often due to 
reasons of the most humdrum routine, 
so that deductions therefrom cannot 
safely be pressed very far. 


EVOLUTIONARY STAGE OF RADIO 


Added to all this, broadcasting (in 
spite of the fact that its basic unity de- 
clared itself and its typical programs 
took shape ten years ago, practically 
at the start) is still in a state of evolu- 
tion. And this is true even if we con- 
sider sound alone and put aside the 
implications of television. An Ameri- 
can publicity manager with great radio 
experience once remarked to the 
writer that while he was convinced 
that the American system of competi- 
tive commercial broadcasting would 
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eventually be established in Great 
Britain, yet the programs of that fu- 
ture time would bear very little re- 
semblance either to the British or to 
the American programs of the present. 
I am not sure to this day what he 
meant-—probably he himself could not 
have been more explicit as to the kind 
of thing in his mind—and since then 
the general trend of organization (as 
apart from the financial question of 
advertisement) has been rather away 
from than towards the “free competi- 
tion” system. But the fact remains 
that to a man whose task was straight 
business—day-to-day selling—the ne- 
cessity and possibility of evolution 
was just as evident as it was to an offi- 
cial of a public corporation which is 
supposedly free to do as it likes. 

This half-seen evolution depends 
much less on technical advance (tele- 
vision still apart) than on more im- 
ponderable factors. It is, to say the 
least, not likely that radio will acquire 
anything liké that freedom which the 
press has, of indefinitely multiplying 
its vehicles. Admittedly, too much is 
printed. The output of the presses 
could be cut down by half without any 
loss to the community of social, ethi- 
cal, political, artistic, or any other 
values; and rationalization could hap- 
pen (and may happen) in this as in 
other activities. But, even rational- 
ized, the presses would put out ten 
times as much as radio is likely to find 
possible. 

And here may be mentioned a spe- 
cial difficulty of radio program man- 
agement, in that whereas the unit of 
journalistic production caters for one, 
two, or three hours of miscellaneous 
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reading, the unit of radio production 
has to provide sixteen or seventeen 
hours of similarly varied fare daily. 
The fact that a given listener uses the 
output for two or three hours only 
does not help the broadcaster in this 
respect, for it is his business to cater, 
not indeed for all men all the time, but 
for all men some of the time and for 
some men all the time. | 


Evolution, therefore, vaguely as we 


may see it now, is unlikely to be in the 
direction of further quantitative de- 
velopment, at least in countries like 
America, Great Britain, and Denmark, 
where already the greater part of the 
community listens, and technics has 
achieved nearly everything that is pos- 
sible in terms of existing knowledge 
and political conjunctures. In the 
future, even more than at present, the 
trend of evolution will be qualitative. 

In the many parallels and cpntrasts 
that have been drawn between Ameri- 
can and British broadcasting, the is- 
sues have nearly always been more or 
less confused—inevitably and to an 
extent justifiably, for in broadcasting 
the programs, technics, state relations, 
public relations, and finance all hang 
together, little as the public on either 
side of the ocean may realize the fact. 
Usually, indeed, it is a sign of the vi- 
tality of issues that they are confused, 
and the very delicate task of the stu- 
dent of social science is to disentangle 
what dissection would kill. 

In broadcasting, at any rate, there 
is no room for doctrinairism. Rightly, 
therefore, the scope of the discussion 
—which I am honored in sharing with 
my friend Mr. Kaltenborn—has been 
defined as the comparison of European 
and American programs. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” It is at 
the microphone that the manifold 
threads of art and information, policy 
and finance, draw together into one 
bundle, and at the listener’s receiving 
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set that all this web of effort gives 
whatever satisfaction it does, exercises 
whatever influence it does, rouses 
whatever reactions it does. 

And the listenar is evolving as well 
as the programs. The days of long- 
range station-getting are long past. 
As in a holiday game of cricket on the 
sands the parents, at first looking on 
smilingly, presently join in and take 
the game out of the youngsters’ hands, 
so in radio the spectator attitude of 
the rest of the household towards the 
young “fan” has changed into that of 
the customer of a public utility en- 
terprise, much less interested in the 
quantitative side (the size and scope of 
the business) than in the qualitative 
—what he personally is getting out of 
it. So much is true of every listener. 
But apart from this relation of the in- 
dividual to the program, a great many 
listeners, in their capacity as citizens 
and “political animals,” feel a very 
deep interest in the public utility itself 
—its structure, its powers, its policy, 
its freedom or the servitudes thereof— 
in relation to the social and political 
scheme of things under which he lives, 
and which he would like to maintain, 
modify, or scrap. 


Tue LISTENER AS THE DereRMIN- 
ING Factor 


An intelligent man, if asked offhand, 
would probably say, as between Euro- 
pean and American broadcasting, 
that the former devoted most of its 
thoughts to the position and rôle of 
this public utility in the social scheme 
of things, while the latter devoted 
most of its thoughts to the direct 
broadcaster-listener relation. There 
is of course a large amount of truth in 
this summing up. Perhaps it is lit- 
erally more than half true. But what- 
ever the percentages may be, the 
broadcast program is ultimately what 
the listener wants, as affected by what 
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the citizen approves. More exactly, 
it is what the listener appears to want, 
as affected by what the citizen appears 
to approve. And the listener and the 
citizen are the same person under dif- 
ferent aspects. Further, there are 
millions of him, with every concelva- 
ble shade of difference in taste qua 
listener and in opinions qua citizen. 
The “average” listener and the “aver- 
‘age” citizen alike are abstractions, 
myths, or at any rate mere assumed 
datum-points from which one. may 
try to cope with human phenomena 
with the least possible mean error. 

Such a task, responsible and deli- 
cate, is that of a broadcasting organiza- 
tion. The day has gone by when a 
particular interest—be it a worthy 
cause, a fad, or a personal “ax to grind” 
—could claim the right to set up its 
broadcast transmitter as a self-evi- 
dent consequence of the law of free 
speech. ‘There is no analogy between 
radio, with its restricted technical 
facilities on the one hand and the na- 
ture of its contact on the other, and the 
privately printed book or sectional or 
sectarian journal. 

The radio broadcasting organiza- 
tion is essentially a purveyor of most 
kinds of thought-expression that will 
satisfy most kinds of listeners under 
conditions that most kinds of citizens 
regardasacceptable. American broad- 
casting in particular cannot be under- 
stood save in some such terms as these. 
But even the British system, which 
Americans suppose to be diametrically 
opposed to their own, conforms to the 
same principle, the chief difference 
being that in democratic America lis- 
tener influence may be more effective, 
while citizens influence is less effective, 
than in the conservative Old World. 
It is safe to say that the citizen opposi- 
tion offered a few years ago to certain 
radio mergers was rather part of the 
general anti-trust tradition than the 
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result of any distinct fears of what 
might happen if the microphone came 
under the control of a few very power- 
ful individuals. 

From the time of Zeno of Elea on- 
wards, paradox has been one of the 
principal implements of exact think- 
ing; and (for a foreigner at any rate) 
it is as good an approach as any other 
to the understanding of American 
broadcasting to consider the implica- 
tions of the paradox just mentioned. 


CIVICS versus CULTURE 


But before passing on to this I 
might refer to another paradox, due 
to the incisive mind of Wiliam Hard, 
viz., that the European system of 
broadcasting promotes culture but not 
civics, while the American promotes 
civics but not culture. The challenge 
of this sentence is not easily to be met 
—by either side. A simple answer 
would be to plead in bar and say that 
until the words “culture” and “civics” 
are more closely defined, the phrase is 
meaningless. Another simple answer 
would be, for the American, that there 
can be no real culture save on the basis 
of sound civics; and for the European, 
that civics are the outgrowth of cul- 
ture—both answers of course involv- 
ing the definition of “culture,” which 
might be taken as artistic and literary 
refinement, or as the ensemble of the 
social ethics, or as some constellation 
of both. The writer’s own answer 
would be that in the long run a state 
or semi-state organization which had 
really succeeded in making its com- 
munity cultured would by the same 
token have destroyed its own powers 
of influencing that community’s civic 
outlook by the well-worn political arts. 

But that is irrelevant in the present 
connection, save to reénforce the 
credit of the other paradox, as a para- 
dox, and perhaps to suggest that the 
two fit together. For if American lis- 
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teners in general are satisfied with 
what is not promoting their culture 
but is promoting their civics, then their 
improved civics—so to put it—must 
result in their becoming dissatisfied 
with their cultural condition. And if 
the American citizen is at present in- 
different to the civic aspect of broad- 
‘casting control, his listener education 
in civics must in due course lead him 
to becoming actively interested in its 
questions. And so, with the opposite 
‘signs, for the European also. It is Dr. 
Trapp and Dr. Browne over again: 


“The King, observing with judicious eyes 

The state of both his Universities, 

To Oxford sent a regiment, and why? 

That learned body wanted loyalty. 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well dis- 
cerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learn- 
ing.” 





“The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force; 
With equal care to Cambridge books he 

sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.” 


It all depends, in fact, on how one 
looks at it, and when one paradox can 
be set against another, as here, the 
writer ventures to suggest that they 
make a not too difficult pair of simul- 
taneous equations. 


EMPHASIS ON PRESENTATION 


The bed rock of the American radio 
program policy, then, is that every- 
thing is oriented towards the listener, 
as listener. The word “oriented” is 
used with intention. Whether, as so 
many critics of American broadcast- 
ing at home and abroad would assert, 
the content of the programs is chosen 
so as to gratify the “lowest common 
denominator” is another question. 
The point here is: that the matter, 
whatever it may be, is taken in hand 
by the broadcasting organization and 
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oriented in every detail so that the 
appeal (again whatever it may be) 
shall have the maximum chancé with 
the American audience. 

This consistent, and sometimes in- 
sistent, effort towards “presentation” 
is undoubtedly the feature of Ameri- 
can broadcasting that strikes the 
foreign broadcasting expert most 
forcibly. It has its virtues and its 
defects; on the one hand, high organi- 
zation without sacrifice of vitality, and 
a high sense of the immediacy of the 
listener; and on the other, an often 
alienating slickness, and a dash across 
the bridges between items, that to a 
European is inartistic. 

An interesting reflection occurs 
here: How far is this latter character- 
istic the consequence of (a) the selling 
of time as an exact quantity, and (b) 
the fear of the “customer” switching 
over to a competitor? And how far 
is It natural and right as between one 
alert (or tense) American and another? 
The question and the secondary ques- 
tions raised by it are scarcely answer- 
able by a foreigner, but the very posing 
of them has its usefulness in this dis- 
cussion, as showing first the psycho- 
logical intricacy of major broadcasting 
problems, and secondly the influence 
which the system exercises on what is 
apparently the simplest and most di- 
rect relation between a speaker and a 
listener. 

It would be perfectly fair for the 
American, on his side, to criticize 
Europe for what he would regard as 
our comparative indifference to the 
presentation factor. (No broadcaster, 
of course, is or can be entirely indiffer- 
ent to it.) Does the public-service 
system necessarily, by reason of the 
absence of the competitive stimulus, 
induce a superior, take-it-or-leave-it, 
unintimate type of announcing, a 
rather spiritless and just barely com- 
petent state management, a profes- 
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sorial air in the talker? Or these 
characteristics, in so far as they exist 
—which is not quite so far as the aver- 
age American believes they exist—are 
they the reflection af Europe’s Wel- 
tanschauung, its conservatism of man- 
ners and customs, its elderly un- 
hurriedness? 

It is possible, therefore, for the Amer- 
ican and the European each to dislike 
much in the others presentation 
methods, and on the other hand, for 
each to profit by them up to a point. 
That point is the point where the in- 
fluence of system ceases and that of 
national outlook alone affects the 
procedure, 


ENTERTAINMENT AS SUCH 


The second consequence of the 
American broadcaster’s sense of the 
listener’s immediacy is the extreme 
stressing of entertainment values. 
The art of presentation is involved, as 
has been remarked already, whatever 
may be presented; but it is itself a 
derivative part of the entertainment 
idea. But in America, to a greater 
extent than in any other civilized 
country, the idea of entertainment, or 
rather the idea of being entertained, is 
something specific. It is different 
‘from pleasure and pleasure-loving, as 
it is different from taste and culture. 

The sources of this idea le in the 
history of the American people’s 
life during the formative century. 
Throughout, though in different ways 
at different times and places, it was an 
extremely exacting lfe, and release, 
recuperation by some means, by any 
means, was a social necessity. And 
it is, to say the least, curious to note 
how the idea of entertainment as such, 
entertainment as distinct from pleas- 
ure and taste, has made its way into 
the Old World pari passu with the in- 
creasing stress of living. It is almost 
a platitude that what is called the 


“right” use of leisure is one of the main 
social problems of the day, and one 
that will become more and more im- 
portant as mechanization proceeds. 
But—a point which so many cultural 
movements almost tragically fail to 
realize—true leisure is not present to 
be used at all, rightly or otherwise, 
until the strains have been discharged. 

Seventy-five years ago in the Old 
World, and in the enclave of the Old 
World that was Boston, the pressure 
of life was less exhausting, and its 
work content was itself more varied 
and stimulating than today. Conse- 
quently the passage from work inter- 
ests to cultural and taste interests was | 
relatively easy; a very little recupera- 
tion sufficed, and any tolerably resili- 
ent human being could change over 
from one interest to another. But 
America, first in time and still fore- 
most in intensity, experienced and ex- 
periences the modern strain of living 
and demands its antidotes-—“‘mere 
entertainment” broadcasting among 
others. 

One wonders how many critics, 
either in Europe or in America, have 
sought to discover the fundamental 
causes of what broadcasting organiza- 
tions and many other people regard as 
the pernicious practice of half-listen- 
ing, of “keeping the set on?” Here, 
at any rate, the broadcasting systerh, 


-whatever it may be, cannot be blamed, 


for the last thing that its executives 
and its artists desire is that people 
should pay no attention to them. 
The phenomenon—the total phenom- 
enon and not merely this detail of it— 


„is a social one. 


SHALL A BROADCASTER LEAD or 
ForLow? 


But one broadcasting organization 
will have a very different idea from 
another’s as to how far it is its job to 
follow social phenomena and how far 
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to lead and influence them. Toa high 
degree in America, and to an increas- 
ing extent in Europe, entertainment 
is a necessity. But the dangers are, 
first that excessive straining for enter- 
tainment values merely substitutes 
artificial recuperation for natural; and 
secondly that, though entertainment 
and taste are different things, the en- 
tertainment effect cannot be obtained 
at all on a subject who is so far alien- 
ated on the side of taste that he prefers 
to yield to nature or to turn to some 
other specific for his recuperation. 

In the long run, therefore, entertain- 
ment values perhaps depend even 
more on tact, on the way of doing 
things, than on the things done. But 
it is important in broadcasting to dis- 
tinguish between the significance of 
“taste” and of “tastes.” To feel for 
the listener’s taste is artistry; to run 
after his tastes is crudity, besides þe- 
ing an almost hopeless business any- 
how. American broadcasting, with 
its sense of the listener’s immediacy, 
has almost more chance of getting into 
the right relation to his taste than 
European. With its commercial 
foundation, and the resultant quanti- 
tative measurement of success, it runs 
far greater risk of being forced off the 
trué line of his art than the European. 

_ There is nothing new in this. Years 
ago the more farseeing American ob- 
servers realized it, and began to study 
and to write on the subject of “listener 
good will” as the basis of any advertis- 
ing value that a program could have. 
Unfortunately, though many of those 
concerned (whether as broadcasting 


executives or as the radio experts of, 


publicity houses) felt its existence 
they could not communicate this sense 
to third parties. The shoe manufac- 
turer—to get away for once from the 
tiresome toothpaste cliché—did not 
sense the special quality of radio, any 
more than the professor or the plat- 
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form politician did so. Today, indeed, 
the politician and even the professor 
are learning to use the broadcast 
rightly; but one doubts if the manu- 
facturer can ever do so, because his 
tests must inevitably be quantitative. 

Sponsored radio does open up op- 
portunities, like the ancient Athenian 
Leitourgia, for the public-spirited mag- 
nate to give cultural values without 
hope of direct payment, but this natu- 
rally does not happen very often. 
Even the Leitourgia, in that supposed 
paradise of the arts, was a compulsory 
levy on, and not a volunteered effort 
by, the outstanding citizen; while in 
the Rome of panem et circenses, the 
magnate’s offermg was exciting en- 
tertainment programs of unexampled 
crudity, with the expectation of re- 
turns in the form of popular votes. 
The broadcasting executive is not 
likely to degenerate so far (for it is he 
and not the sponsor at the back who 
is In personal touch with the listener) 
but it is a dangerous road that art 
travels in the chariot of business; a 
gradual and imperceptible change of 
direction, and we reach the Colosseum. 


KEEN APPRECIATION OF THE 
LISTENER 


Entertainment values, then, even in 
the narrower sense in which the word 
is used here, are highly complex; but 
two main constituents are disclosed 
even by so brief an analysis as these 
last half-dozen paragraphs, namely, the 
presentation values and the recupera- 
tion values. American broadcasting 
practice, with its sense of the imme- 
diacy of the listener, has and must 
have the keenest appreciation of both. 
Often the appreciation Is so eager as to 
lead to overshooting the mark——even 
under the presentation aspect, as ob- 
served earlier in this article. But ona 
les défauts de ses qualités, and listener 
sense is a very precious asset. Might 
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a European add that European broad- 
casting also is not without it? 

One of the distinctions between en- 
tertainment values and cultural and 
civic values is obviousky this, that the 
purposes of the first are at once more 


immediate and less basic than those of- 


the second. Now, of all methods of 
thought transmission, radio broadcast- 
ing is perhaps the most immediate; but 
this immediacy is one of time and 
mood. That which is basic is imme- 
diate also—deep calling to deep—but 
it is Immediate in the philosophical 
and not in the factual sense; and from 
the beginnings of broadcasting, the 
spoken-word programs have presented 
many more difficulties than the musi- 
cal, important as are the cultural val- 
ues in the latter. This applies even 
to the categories of pure information, 
namely: news, charity appeals, police 
notices, weather forecasts, and prices; 
for, apart from the problems that lie 
altogether behind the scenes, such as 
newspaper rivalry, the selection and 
even the presentation of these inform- 
ative matters involve purely profes- 
sional questions. 

As to the first, selection is an inher- 
ent necessity of broadcast program 
building, and the principles of selec- 
tion are and must be based on the 
selector’s idea of his relation to the 
citizen on the one hand and the lis- 
tener on the other. 

As to the second, good or bad pres- 
entation, in these categories as in the 
rest, means appropriate or inappropri- 
ate. Sometimes it will be a steady dic- 
tation-speed reading of commumniqués 
that is called for; at other times, the 
lively journal parlé manner of the col- 
umnist. And there are three rocks, 
barely submerged, to be avoided— 
somnolent droning, tendencious inflec- 
tion, and smart impudence. 

And if there are difficulties in the 
comparatively simple field of straight 


information, more difficulties are met 
in the more argumentative field of the 
radio talk. True, the responsibility for 
saying the right thing in the right way, 
which in neutral matter lies wholly 
with the broadcaster, passes over here, 
in part, to the speaker. But only in 
part, for before he becomes a speaker 
at all he has been invited to do so, 
ie, he has been selected as the most 
suitable or available exponent of a se- 
lected subject; so that the major re- 
sponsibility after all comes back to the 
program maker, and he will meet it in 
the same spirit as he meets the infor- 
mation problem, viz., according to his 
view of his duty to the listener and to 


the citizen. 


DIFFERENCES COMPARATIVELY 
SMALL 


In this view there are, unquestion- 
ably, differences between the American 
and the typical European (state or 
state-regulated) broadcasting organi- 
zation. The effect of these differences 
must not be exaggerated. They have 
in themselves nothing to do with the 
dullness or the brightness of talks. 
The right man will make much of very 
unpromising material, and the wrong 
man will spoil the best. An energetic 
broadcasting organization will do its 
utmost to find the right men and the 
right subjects, and it is very doubtful 
if, for the generality of talks, they are 
affected at all by the constitution of 
the organization putting them on the 
air. The most that could be argued 
by adherents of the “free” principle 
would be that competition gives an ex- 
tra stimulus to the search. 

Even in the critical and delicate 
cases, which are relatively few, the 
best “free” broadcasting organizations 
have too much self-respect to seize 
such oceasions for flaunting their free- 
dom; and apart from those states in 
which Authority is very clear indeed as 
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to what it would like the citizen to 
think, the sovereign word is spoken to 
the state-run or concessionaire “mo- 
nopolies” of Europe not nearly so 
often as America imagines it is. 

In fine, the differences in question 
reside not in what is or can be explicit 
in the constitutional documents, but in 
what is implicit as their background. 
In other words, we are back at the 
original point, the relation of the 
broadcasting executive to the listener 
as affected by his relation to the citi- 
zen; only with this difference, that the 
second comes more definitely into the 
foreground over talks than it does in 
entertainment and art matters. 


“EDITORIAL” FREEDOM 


An American broadcasting execu- 
tive, in conversation with the writer, 
recently said that m contrast with the 
European equivalent, his attitude was 
that of a newspaper editor. It is per- 
haps an exaggeration to make a con- 
trast out of what is rather a compari- 
son, but the phrase expresses as well 
as any other short form of words the 
salient feature of American “talks” 
policy as it appears to an outsider. 
But it must be taken with all its con- 
sequences. 

First of all, it implies a freedom to 
choose what shall be said and who 
shall say it, that is limited only by the 
internal conditions and self-imposed 
restrictions of the business itself, and 
not by a publi¢ authority outside. 
Freedom of thought expression is one 
of the postulates of democracy, and, 
while even in America an ultimate con- 
trol exists in the form of the short-term 
license and the “public interest, con- 
venience or necessity” clause of the 
Radio Act, the decisions of the execu- 
tive are open to challenge by way of 
an appeal of the broadcasting organi- 
zation to judicial authority. At the 
same time the “internal conditions of 


the business itself” may (therein again 
reminding one of the press) be dictated 
to a greater or less extent by the pol- 
icy of an external corporation or per- 
son in whom the control really resides. 
In actual fact, the ultimate control of 
any broadcaster’s “editorial” freedom 
neatly always lies outside the four 
walls of its system, and in pure theory 
the choice lies between state control 
and magnate control. 

Which is the more acceptable to a 
given community depends on the his- 
torical background and the present 
texture and trend of that community. 
Here it will suffice to repeat that ex- 
cept in the authoritarian countries, 
state control is never very close or con- 
tinuous. Similarly, magnate control, 
where and so far as it exists, is even 
more remote and general. Thus in 
practice the broadcasting executive is 
in the main quite as free as, if not more 
so than, the editor of a modern news- 
paper. In the main; but the critical 
cases, though few, are of vital civic 
import. Every nation will solve, or 
avoid solving, the problem according 
to its conditions and not according to 
any ideal picture of broadcasting or- 
ganization. Broadcasting is far too 
closely interwoven with the social fab- 
ric for schematism. The only ques- 
tions are whether or not the broad- 
casting practice is in harmony with the 
general picture, and in so far as it is 
not, what is necessary to harmonize it 
thereto. 

Freedom has a negative aspect— 
freedom to refuse to do what one does 
not want to do, and a positive—free- 
dom to do what one wants to do. In 
all broadcasting constitutions known 
to the writer the state reserves the 
right in emergencies to take over the 
system, i.e., to compel it to say what 
authority wishes it to say. In such 
cases, however, the difficulty (common 
to every form of broadcasting organi- 
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gation) is to make certain that the 
public—as listeners and as citizens— 
are clear as to the source and the re- 
sponsibility. The temptation for ad- 
ministrative officials, in presence of a 
crisis, to use any and every means to 
deal with it, is enormous, and one of 
those means is the listener good will 
built up by the broadcasting organiza- 
tions. In probably all countries that 
have experienced upheavals since the 
coming of radio (and they are many), 
the broadcasting organizations have 
had to deal with this problem as best 
they could. Solutions or burkings 
thereof have differed from country to 
country, which is more or less as it 
should be, and the point cannot use- 
fully be discussed in theoretical terms. 


Tue COMMENTING AND INFLUENC- 
ING FUNCTION 


More germane to the present article 
is freedom on its positive side, that 
is, freedom to comment, which is the 
second element in the comparison of 
broadcasting with the editorial func- 
tion. Comment by the broadcasting 
organization itself, indeed, is absent 
in America as elsewhere, though for 
different reasons. But the great com- 
panies make systematic provision for 
comment on affairs by leading publi- 
cists (two outstanding personalities in 
this field have been mentioned); and 
such comment by regular contributors 
corresponds roughly to the leading ar- 
ticle, unsigned but of well-known au- 
thorship, of the newspaper of a gener- 
ation ago. That is, the organization 
has a standpoint—it cannot help hav- 
ing—and paradoxically enough, one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of the 
European or state-monopoly system is 
that (again, save under dictatures) the 
organization is obliged by that very 
fact to be more neutral than any news- 
paper. No important organ of news is 
without its opinions, and the presenta- 


tion of these opinions is expected of it 
by its readers. 

A British socialist editor of distinc- 
tion, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, giving evi- 
dence before the 1925 Parliamentary 
Committee on Broadcasting, fore- 
shadowed a time when the service of 
straight news would pass over to the 
radio, and the press would become the 
vehicle of opinion and comment pure 
and simple. But my American friend 
was certainly not thinking primarily of 
this aspect of the editorial function 
when he attributed the editorial out- 
look to American broadcasting policy. 

And the interesting point for the stu- 
dent of tendencies is, does the editorial 
function, in present-day America, in- 
volve the commenting and influencing 
function? Mr. Karl Bickel, in his New 
Empires, says that it does not, and 
that the days are no more in which a 
Horace Greeley could sway a nation. 
If I understand that remarkable book 
aright, the head of the United Press 
considers that a newspaper dictature 
is no longer possible. Yet he himself 
adds: “This does not mean that an 
editorial policy cannot be made into a 
very great asset.” And if this be so 
for the press, which in the conjunc- 
ture of the moment seems to him an 
organ of the past, is it not so for the 
organ of thefuture—radio? For Amer- 
ica, with the competitive tradition im- 
pelling one way and the necessities of 
physics the other, I should be the last 
to hazard a guess. But itis not merely 
interesting but significant that in Eu- 
rope neutrality is imposed by the state 
because otherwise there would be every 
likelihood that broadcasting would be- 
come—if the flippancy be excused— 
electromagnetism: 

This neutrality in many European 
countries amounts simply to the exclu- 
sion of everything controversial. In 
Great Britain, where the Parliamen- 
tary Commission already mentioned 
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promoted its “inclusion under safe- 
guards,” it is active. To risk another 
paradox, America looks to obtaining a 
lively talks policy through abstention 
from “safeguards,” ! and Great Britain 
through their creation. But both re-' 
gard it as a necessary part of the social 
service of broadcasting. 


Tae WILL to INTEREST 


And so we come back to our old 
friend the listener as such, andthe 
group of ideas connected with him— 
program. value, entertainment, presen- 
tation—with the result that editorship 
takes on the aspect of an alert and 
restless will to interest. In this re- 
spect, at any rate, American broad- 
casting is as thoroughly “editorial” as 
anything could well be, as is only to be 
expected from its sense of the immedi- 
acy of the listener; and if, as Mr. Bickel 
says, American newspapers today are 
successful purely “in proportion to 
their success as collectors of news” 
(including of course topicalities) “of 
keenest interest to the people in the 
fields they choose to serve,” then for 
a broadcasting organization above all 
other, which chooses to serve the maxi- 
mum number of people, topicality is a 
prime necessity in America, even if the 
price has sometimes to be paid in coim 
of sensationalism. 

But this will to interest must not be 
thought of only, or even chiefly, in con- 
nection with news topicality. It ap- 


1The only such “safeguard” provided in the 
Radio Act is equal opportunities for the candi- 
dates in an actual and impending election. 
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plies to all spoken-word radio, whether 
the talk be one of incidental musings 
on life, or long-view political prognos- 
tications, or direct educational input. 

An article already over-long cannot 
be further extended to include any dis- 
cussion of radio drama qua drama—its 
special problems, its appeal as artistry 
and as entertainment—but it is sig- 
nificant in the present context that 
American program men have for years 
past concentrated on dramatizations 
rather than on drama. News proper 
(“March of Time”), national history 
(“Benedict Arnold”), national and lo- 
caltypes (“Thompkins’ Corner”), and 
even religious attitudes (“Seth Park- 
er”), come within the field of this char- 
acteristically American method. And 
it can fairly be so styled. European 
countries, and above all Great Britain 
and Germany, have used this form 
freely and extensively, and are in fact 
using it more and more. But what 
makes it characteristically American 
is, In the writers view at least, that 
it has its root in this sense of the 
immediacy of the listener. In the 
country of individualism the surest 
method of interesting a living indi- 
vidual is to introduce him to other liv- 
ing individuals. 

This listener sense is a great thing, 
perhaps fully attainable only in Amer- 
ica, though every broadcasting organi- 
zation possesses it to a greater or less 
extent. To European eyes, America 
seems in various ways to pay a very 
high price for it. As to whether the 
price is too high, it is for Americans 
alone to say. 


Major C. F. Atkinson was formerly Director of 
the Foreign and Overseas Department of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, London. 


Music and the Radio 


By Warrer DamroscH 


HE importance of music as a cul- 

tural factor in the lives of the 
people needs no emphasis today. The 
ancient Greeks recognized it. Shake- 
speare stressed it. And we, when we 
wish to define the cultural status of a 
country, consider the importance not 
only of its poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors, but-—-perhaps most of all—of its 
musicians. For music, of all the arts, 
appeals most directly to those emo- 
tions with which we are endowed by 
Providence and which influence, for 
better,or worse, the trend of our prog- 
ress from the cradle to the grave. 

The music to which I refer is, of 
course, that which has been given to 
us by the great master composers. 
Through such musie our emotions are 
ennobled and spiritualized; and who 
shall deny that Bach and Beethoven 
often give us glimpses of the mysteri- 
ous world beyond our everyday sur- 
roundings, and in that way connect us 
with the hereafter which religion holds 
out to us as a hope, if not a certainty. 

Of such music the world can never 
have too much. Of such music the 
average man has in the past had far 
too little. It has been the prerogative 
of those who lived in or near the great 
cultural centers and who enjoyed the 
means to pay for admission to con- 
cert halls and’opera houses. The great 
majority remained in ignorance of the 
music of the masters, untouched by its 
ennobling influence, barred from par- 
ticipation in its beauties—until the ra- 
dio suddenly, as if by magic, swept 
away the barriers and admitted all the 
people to the charmed circle of music’s 
devotees. Now, for the first time in 
history, those who live on farms and 
ranches, in small towns and villages, 
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in mining camps, lumber camps, and 
other remote places, may come into 
intimate personal contact with the 
music of Mozart, Beethoven, and Wag- 
ner. A new world has been opened to 
them, and their response has been phe- 
nomenal. 

Nobody knows how many listeners 
hear any broadcast program, but there 
is ample evidence that the audience for 
the finest symphonic and operatic pro- 
grams numbers literally millions, and 
is rapidly growing. And this vast 
audience is not only appreciative, it 
is Insatiable—a multitudinous Oliver 
Twist, demanding more and more of 
the nourishment which great music 
gives to the soul. The fare now of- 
fered by the radio is by no means fru- 
gal. Symphony concerts, choral con- 
certs, chamber music, and vocal and 
instrumental recitals are available in 
abundance, with opera in season. But 
still the voracious public calls for more. 
And that is as it should be, for no gour- 
mand has ever suffered from overindul- 
gence in the music of the masters. 


TRANSMISSION OF Fins Music 


The broadcasting companies realize 
this, and are doing more and more to- 
wards meeting the ever growing de- 
mand for fire music. One need only 
examine the program schedules of to- 
day to be convinced that radio is mind- 
ful of its responsibility. 

If further evidence were required, it 
could be found in the record of accom- 
plishment of the radio engineers, who ° 
have labored with indefatigable energy 
and ingenuity to perfect the mechani- 
cal devices whereby music is trans- 
mitted through the air to the home of 
the listener. Eleven years ago, when I 
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first became actively engaged in broad- 
casting, the transmission of music by 
radio left much to be desired. The 
range of frequencies was so limited that 
much of the characteristic timbre of 
the various instruments and voices was 
lost. This made it virtually impossi- 
ble to distinguish a flute from a clarinet 
oratrombonefromahorn. Similarly, 
the restricted dynamic range made it 
necessary for the engineer at the con- 
trols to reduce all the fortes and am- 
plify pianissimos, with the result that 
necessary contrasts were obliterated 
and tone quality often distorted. But 
gradually these difficulties have been 
overcome. Every step in the process of 
sound transmission—the microphone, 
the amplifier, the wire line, the trans- 
mitter, the loud-speaker—has been 
improved and refined to a remarkable 
degree. This has brought about a 
great expansion of the tonal and dy- 
‘namic range of transmissible sound 
vibrations; so that today, if our loud- 
speaker be of recent design, we may sit 
in our home and hear symphonic music 
or grand opera reproduced with ex- 
traordinary fidelity and beauty of tone. 

The program directors and engineers, 
however, are not the only ones who 
have helped to make possible better 
broadcasting of better music. There 
are also the administrators who have 
organized the far-flung networks that 
enable listeners in all parts of our coun- 
try to hear simultaneously the great 
organizations and artists who, in the 
nature of things, must otherwise con- 
fine their activities and influence to the 
metropolitan centers. And it is these 
administrators who have found and 
developed a method of defraying the 
enormous costs of symphonic and op- 
eratic broadcasts without recourse to 
government subsidies or taxes on re- 
celving sets. 

In giving credit where credit is due, 
let us not forget those sponsors of com- 


mercial broadcasts who have had the 
idealism to offer the public, along with 
their sales propaganda, music of the 
highest quality. They are not so nu- 
merous as we might wish, but there are 
a few who have made real contribu- 
tions to the art of broadcasting fine 
music. 


LIMITATIONS OF RADIO 


Much has been claimed for the ra- 
dio as an educational medium. The 
phrase “ University of the Air” became 
current in the early days of broadcast- 
ing and instantly captivated the public 
fancy. But I am-not aware that the 
University of the Air has yet become 
a reality. There have been numerous 
experiments in educational broadcast- 
ing, some of them successful; but’ the 
precise function of the radio as a dis- 
seminator of learning has yet to be de- 
termined. My own belief is that it has 
great possibilities along certain lines, 
but very definite limitations. 

In the six years of my Music Appre- 
ciation Hour broadcasts to the schools 
and colleges of the country I have 
learned what I can and cannot do. I 
have found, for instance, that I can 
demonstrate the tone qualities of the 
various orchestral instruments and in- 
dicate the ways in which the master 
composers have used them. I have 
found that I can give my young listen- 
ers some perception of the expressive 
powers of music and a general idea of 
the evolution of the different musical 
forms. But, while I have imparted a 
great deal of technical information, my 
object has always been, not to teach 
the theory of music, but to create a 
love for it and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of it. I have established to my 
own satisfaction that instruction in the 
performance or creation of music can- 
not be satisfactorily accomplished by 
radio broadcast. Such teaching can be 
done only by an instructor who is in 
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constant personal relationship with his 
pupils, in order that he may frequently 
observe their progress and correct their 
faults. 

There are also linfits to what the 
radio can do in the field of entertain- 
ment. So far as concert music is 
concerned, these limits are extremely 
broad. The listener who hears a sym- 
phony or string quartet through his 
loud-speaker loses little that is essen- 
tial. His impression of the work is 
nearly, if not quite, as vivid and com- 
plete as if he were seated in the concert 
hall. But when we consider opera, we 
find a very different state of affairs. 
Here the visible part of the proceed- 
ings is vastly more important. Operas 
cannot produce their intended effect 
upon the mind and the emotions of the 
listener unless he can see as well as 
hear. As yet radio can give us only the 
aural elements of that composite im- 
pression which we receive in the opera 
house; and if this is detrimental in the 
case of opera, which appeals to the ear 
through words end music, how much 
more so must it be in the case of drama, 
which relies upon words alone! 

With each year that passes I am 
more and more convinced that if we 
are to utilize the radio to the best 
advantage we must be careful not to 
abuse it. We must recognize its lim- 
itations and, if we are wise enough, 
transform them into allies of our ar- 
tistie purpose. The chief limitation is, 


of course, that the listener cannot see; 
but this already has obvious advan- 
tages in certain situations. When we 
listen to a symphonic concert over the 
radio our attention is not diverted by 
the gestures of the conductor or the 
players or by the movements of other 
auditors. And even opera may profit 
to a certain extent by invisibility, for 
the radio audience, though it may miss 
the glamour of Rhadames’ spectacular 
entry into the Egyptian court, is aware 
of no incongruity if Aida happens to be 
twice the size of her martiallover. We 
must discover other ways in which this 
radio blindness can be a help rather 
than a hindrance. We need not hesi- 
tate for fear the advent of television 
will nullify our efforts, for we shall 
have learned lessons in ear-appeal that 
would still be valuable even if we were 
endowed with as many eyes as Argus. 


What does the future hold for the 
broadcasting of music? J am no seer, 
but it seems to me that we may con- 
fidently expect steady progress in the 
amount and the quality of fine music 
on the air. The public demand for it 
is increasing, the broadcasting compa- 
nies are exerting themselves to supply 
it, and more and more of the commer- 
cial sponsors are awakening to the fact 
that not jazz, not crooners, not the 
cheap and tawdry emanationsfrom Tin 
Pan Alley, but the music of the masters 
is “what the public wants.” 


Walter Damrosch has been musical counsel for the 
National Broadcasting Company since 1928, and is 
founder and conductor of orchestral radio concerts 
for public schools and colleges. He was formerly 
director of the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
other musical companies. Heis composer of Manila 
Te Deum; Cyrano; incidental music to Medea, and 
Iphigenia in Aulis by Euripides; Electra by Soph- 


ocles; and many others. 


Radio and the Humanities 


By Wiu114Mm S. PALEY 


ps back in history we may note 
the coexistence of two divergent 
concepts of cultural education. Most 
ancient is the idea that culture is es- 
sentially the thought-product of a 
small class in society, to be handed on 
in turn to the inheritors of this group’s 
responsibilities and privileges. This 
concept stil] molds today’s educational 
systems in most of the nations of mod- 
ern Europe, to no less degree than. it 
was operative in ancient Alexandria 
and Athens and Rome. Over wide 
areas, entrée to the higher culture is 
still regarded as the privilege of a 
limited ruling class who alone are 
equipped to understand, utilize, and 
conserve it; and this minority is usually 
empowered to decree the extent and 
the nature of the education which the 
less privileged classes are to receive. 

It is the American development of 
democratic government, over an enor- 
mously extended and populous area, 
that has been largely responsible for 
propagating widely the contrasting 
concept—which we may well call the 
democratic concept—-of mass culture 
and education. 

Obviously, in a society which the 
masses govern, order can be preserved 
and social progress assured only if the 
masses receive the necessary education 
to bear their heavy responsibilities. 
Our Nation has at most epochs seen 
this quite clearly, ever since its origin. 
This accounts, of course, for our edu- 
cational expenditures, which often 
seem fabulous in comparison with 
equivalent European outlays, as well as 
for marked differences in educational 
evaluations and objectives which the 
European often does not understand. 
And it accounts to no less degree for 
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much of the structure of the American 
system of radio broadcasting and its 
program direction, both of which differ 
greatly from the systems in general use 
abroad. 


Mass EDUCATION tHroucH RADIO 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
offer another defense for the American 
educational concept, which even today 
has its attackers; but rather to examine 
a single one of its numerous implica- 
tions: its actual application to radio 
programs. It is difficult, however, to 
forgo in passing the satisfaction of one 
observation: The American form of 
government, rooted in democratic cul- 
ture and education, has shown during 
the world’s recent troublous years a 
stability, a resourcefulness under chang- 
ing circumstance, and an immunity to 
shock of hysteria, which to many other 
nations has seemed remarkable. 

The radio has of course been playing 
a very large social rôle during this 
period, in all the civilized countries of 
the world. It is noteworthy that the 
United States is the one important na- 
tion in which broadcasting has not 
been made a government monopoly. 
Here, radio has been from the be- 
ginning not an instrument made by 
government, but rather an instrument 
for the making of government. 

Nor do I refer here solely to radio’s 
great usefulness, during recent political 
campaigns, for carrying the Various is- 
sues to the people; nor to its apt service, 
during such dark periods as the finan- 
cial crisis of 1933, in bringing the Presi- 
dent’s reassuring voice within. the walls 
of the people’s homes. I am thinking 
of the fact that our Nation’s economic 
and political thought is connected very 
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closely with the very personal concepts 
of each individual concerning those 
things which he considers related to his 
welfare. Man’s desires concerning 
very small and persọnal things often 
determine the courses of whole socie- 
ties. And it is these very personal 
desires, and their direction, which are 
determined by the cultural level, and 
which are often so importantly re- 
directed by adequate cultural educa- 
tion. It is exactly here, I think, that 
radio is playing such a very important 
rôle in the fluxing American life of 
today. 


CoMMERCIAL VERSUS EDUCATIONAL 
STATIONS 


It is an interesting paradox that the 
so-called commercial broadcasters, as 
represented by the major nation-wide 
networks, have in recent years been a 
far more important factor in the crea- 
tion of programs of a broad cultural 
and educational interest than have 
been those special stations originally 
licensed by Congress to undertake 
specific educational activities. Today 
the broadcast time sold commercially 
by the major networks averages little 
more than 30 per cent of their broad- 
cast hours; and an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the remaining part of the 
average day’s broadcasts—all of which 
are supported by revenues derived from 
the limited commercial sales—consists 
of material of definite cultural values.? 
It would of course be obvious to in- 
clude under this head such broadcasts 
as Columbia’s 534 programs of music in 
1933 that could definitely be classified 
as serious, ranging from the two-hour 
programs of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony to the less formal] pres- 
entations of the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra composed of Columbia’s own 
artists. But such a listing would 


1 See 16 Hours a Day, a study published by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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equally well include programs devoted 
to home economics and cooking, which 
are among our most important if un- 
heralded arts; no less than broadcasts 
of news events, of social, political, and 
scientific information, and of worthy 
dramatic literature. 

Why so many of the exclusively edu- 
cational stations, originally assigned 
special wave lengths, have abandoned 
the major part of their educational 
activities, either by selling a large part 
of their time commercially or by leasing 
their entire facilities to commercial 
broadcasters; and why, even when they 
maintained a certain flow of educa- 
tional broadcasts, they failed to at- 
tract large audiences or financial sup- 
port adequate for the type of program 
required to build and hold such audi- 
ences—all of this is a subject worthy of 
a special study, which it should some 
day receive at the proper hands. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIENCE 


It is possible, however, that the 
failure of the educational stations to 
achieve the results that had been hoped 
for grows out of the essential difference 
in the techniques of radio education 
and classroom education. The school, 
because it is necessarily rooted in tradi- 
tion, develops and adopts changes in 
teaching technique slowly; and the 
leading educators have themselves been 
among the first to realize that the usual 
classroom methods are not applicable 
to the new demands of radio. A very 
brief experience with broadcasting is 
quite sufficient to prove that if radio 
is to teach at all, it must first master 
the problem of attracting and holding 
its audience—-an audience not confined 
in a classroom, not deferential to an in- 
structor’s authority, and not indis- 
posed to ramble all over the air waves if 
one turn of the dial provides a voice 
that bores. 

We cannot hand the critical and often 
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restive American audience some brand 
of bright encyclopedic facts and expect 
it to listen enthralled as might an as- 
tonished European peasant who had 
grown up without benefit of school or 
newspaper. Nor can we prescribe for 
it our own particular brand of culture 
and expect it to drink deep, apprecia- 
tive drafts. Just as, in a land where 
propaganda has been so plentiful—and 
often effective—we have a public per- 
haps more suspicious of propaganda 
than any other nation in the world; so 
here, where the sources of cultural edu- 
cation and enjoyment are so freely 
numerous, our people are perhaps more 
critical of well-meaning campaigns to 
improve their minds than in almost any 
other country. 

All this is a high tribute to the Ameri- 
can intelligence, which it is indeed 
dangerous to underestimate, or talk 
downto. If im the American audience 
we have perhaps the highest common 
denominator of cultural appreciation in 
the, world——thanks to our democratic 
school system—we also have perhaps 
the most critical audience, and one 
most independent in establishing its 
own standards of appreciation and 
judgment. As a commercial broad- 
easter, the greatest sin one can commit 
is to bore it, for this sin carries its own 
penalty: a loss of steady audience, 
which promptly results in a loss of 
revenues just as soon as advertisers 
discover the decline. 

Experience has soon taught us that 
one of the quickest ways to bore the 
American audience is to deal with art 
for art’s sake, or to deify culture and 
education merely because they are 
worthy gods. Learning for the sake of 
pure learning is indeed the leitmotif of 
the old aristocratic educational system, 
but it seems very lightly esteemed in 
the boundaries of our forty-eight 
states. Interest of the general Ameri- 
can audience in the arts, the sciences, 


the humanities in general, goes only 
hand in hand with a passionate interest 
in the direct application of all of these 
to living what has been called the full 
and more abundant life as our people 
currently conceive of it. 

All this has a very important bearing 
on any estimate of the work of the 
American broadcasters in those fields 
called cultural, for lack of a better 
word. It is wholly understandable, 
for instance, that the foreign bred 
scholar, tutored to believe that one of 
the goals of education should be the 
writing of verse in Latin, would be 
mildly shocked to learn that we even 
went so far as to classify a broadcast of 
the World’s Fair opening as an educa- 
tional program. Yet such a broadcast 
was undoubtedly useful, informative, 
and hence educative in our own Ameri- 
can sense, to hundreds of thousands of 
listeners. It is worth noting, in pass- 
ing, that all broadcasts which tend to 
develop in our Nation a unity of na- 
tional sense and feeling may be con- 
sidered to have important educational 
value, whatever their subject.’ 


CREATION OF PROGRAMS 


It is needless to say that radio broad- 
casting devours material with break- 
neck speed. A play which might run 
on Broadway for a year will be ex- 
hausted, for radio purposes, in an hour. 
This necessitates a constant quest for 
dramatic scripts of merit. Radio de- 
mands, for maximum effectiveness, 
exactly the seventh sense of showman- ' 
ship, the clever gift for emotional ap- 
peal, which the dramatic writer at his 
best possesses. The usual author of 
ordinary prose does not have it. Many 
clever lecturers do not have it. In 
particular, writers of school textbooks 
often do not have it. The result is 
that we have discovered at least one 
shortage of workers during these years 
of unemployment—a paucity of avail- 
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¿ble talent endowed with those special 
gifts of temperament and training re- 
quired to create the radio script. At 
Columbia we have indeed attracted to 
our ranks a few such aythors as Strib- 
ling, who has been experimenting with 
us during the last year in a series of 
novel dramatizations. But we re- 
quire many Striblings to create pro- 
grams for a single day. 

If the writing problem looms so large, 
the associated problem of developing 
directors gifted in the origination of 
program ideas is equally great. Here 
again a great sense of showmanship is 
needed; but with it there must be as- 
sociated a fine discrimination, together 
with a very valuable ability to sense 
the combined likes and dislikes of a 
national audience of as many as 60,- 
960,000 people, and a talent for co- 
ordinating the activities of many large 
zroups. 

No one in the broadeasting industry 
sver sat down and concentrated until a 
solution to these heavy problems was 
born, all ripe and perfect to apply to 
the need. We have necessarily had 
only a goal in mind, and have had to 
approach it through the age-old trial- 
und-error process. 


BROADCASTS FOR SCHOOLS 


The history of Columbia’s American 
School of the Air will serve, perhaps, as 
in example. We had for some time 
veen eager to develop a series of educa- 
‘ional programs which would serve as a 
supplement to the usual classroom work 
n primary and secondary schools 
‘hroughout the country. We believed 
uch a series of radio broadcasts would 
ye useful alike to teachers struggling 
with the problem of breathing life into 
‘extbooks, and to many adults deprived 
f full educational opportunities in 
heir earlier years. It was our hope to 
nake these broadcasts truly dramatic 
n their appeal. In them, characters 


of history should live again. Science 
would be discussed not as a series of 
abstract phenomena, but as an answer 
to the daily needs of man in his struggle 
with environment. We wished to pre- 
sent classic literature as a living expres- 
sion of today’s thought in yesterday’s 
imagery. Geography was to be not a 
mere description but ratHer an actual 
experience of the world. In short, 
we wanted to make every listener so 
aware of the direct application of this 
material to his own life that he would 
listen as avidly as to sheer entertain- 
ment. 

Such was the ideal. The method of 
attaining it was the real problem. For 
six months we issued inquiries to edu- 
cational institutions throughout the 
country, with a standing offer to give 
all our broadcast facilities free to any 
established and qualified educational 
group which could present a well-con- 
ceived series of broadcasts of this 
nature. 

The offer was not accepted. Obvi- 
ously, the technique required was one 
which the traditional educational meth- 
ods of the classroom did not comprise. 
We had to begin again. 

We assembled some of the widely 
used textbooks of the primary and sec- 
ondary schools. We placed them be- 
fore an imaginative program director 
and a few carefully selected writers. 
Simultaneously, we created an advisory 
faculty of thirty-two members, in addi- 
tion to a nation-wide codperative and 
consultative committee of thirty-three 
well-known educators. 

The result was a series of three 
weekly educational programs, which 
were broadcast in 1930 over a period of 
fifteen weeks. The success of the 
broadcasts was immediate, and reassur- 
ing beyond our expectations. Teach- 
ers in all the radio-equipped schools in 
the area reached by the forty-five sta- 
tions carrying the program were di- 
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rectly informed of the undertaking. 
Their enthusiastic response encouraged 
Columbia to expand the network. carry- 
ing the school’s programs to seventy- 
eight stations, at the end of the initial 
period in 1930. 

The technique of program creation 
which we developed in the beginning 
has been followed in later years, with 
some elaborations. Broadcasts are 


now carefully graded, in codperation’ 


with our advisory faculty, for four 
different audience ages: Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Upper Grades, and High 
School. In addition, we go to large 
effort and expense to supply teachers 
directly with important supplementary 
material for classroom use. In ad- 
vance of every school year, for instance, 
we publish a Teachers Manual and 
Classroom Guide, amply illustrated, 
listing the programs for the coming 
year, and suggesting illustrative mate- 
rial, such as the Copley Prints, which 
the average instructor can easily obtain 
to visualize the subject in the class- 
room. Sources of supplementary read- 
ing, and suggestions for student activi- 
ties which will dramatize the lesson, are 
also indicated. 

Fifty thousand copies of this manual 
are distributed annually, free to all in- 
stitutions and teachers requesting it. 
There is evidence to indicate that these 
broadcasts have been no less valuable 
to instructors in the richly equipped 
city schools than to teachers in the 
small communities where educational 
appropriations, particularly in recent 
years, have been pitifully small. 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Such a technique of program crea- 
tion, by which the trained radio spe- 
cialist codperates closely with the lead- 
ers in a given cultural field to produce 
programs satisfying to both, has come 
to seem a very practicable solution to 
problems that seemed so oppressive in 


the beginning. We have followed it in 
numerous directions. As the tech- 
nical facilities of radio developed, for 
Instance, and we were able to: bring to 
the American public broadcasts from 
foreign countries all over the world, 
another problem arose: the type of for- 
eign broadcast most acceptakle and 
useful to our national, audience. To 
furnish ourselves with adequate guid- 
ance and counsel whenever this seemed 
needed, we created a Public Affairs 
Institute Committee on International 
Broadcasting. Serving as members on 
the American Committee, under, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler as chaitman, 
are such representative men as Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, Allen Welsh 
Dulles, Henry P. Fletcher, Thomas 
W. Lamont, John L. Merrill, and Frank 
L. Polk. i 

We regard the international bróad- 
cast as an extremely vital part of - 
radio’s humanitarian activities. No 
task facing responsible authorities today 
is more immediate than the pressing 
need to educate peoples to under- 
stand the essentially human friendli- 
ness motivating the individuals of 
neighbor nations. The hate and sus- , 
picion that is breathed between so 
many governments contrasts bewilder- 
ingly with the fact that their citizens 
can individually form close and under- 
standing bonds whenever they meet 
and fraternize. It may not, in these 
difficult times, seem always possible to 
make governments understood to one 
another; but radio can achieve greatly 
in educating its listeners to the knowl- 
edge that the hopes and aspirations and 
quiet dreams of the average man are 
the same all over: the world, and 
that national hatreds are largely 
based on artificial barriers which have 
no foundation in the lives of the 
people. 

Thus, broadeasts of simple events in 
foreign nations, such as a Christmas 
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festival; in an old market place, the 
music “ftom a café, or a boat race, are 
Just asi \ great a service to the cause of 
the huf anities as those other broad- 
casts,of the voice of foreign leaders and 
statesmen, broadcasts which have in- 
clude@ such personages as Pope Pius 
XI, the King of England, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Viscount Ishii, Bernard Shaw, 
Leon Trotsky, the King of Siam, Pro- 
fessor Einstein, and the veneer of 
ee gat 

connection with the American 
confmittee on international broadcasts, 
Colimbia is fortunate in having been 


able to create an International Com- 


mittee on which serves a distinguished 
representative in most of the important 
- countries of the world. Members of 
” ; . 
‘this committee have rendered invalu- 
able services in assisting with arrange- 
nents permitting the American broad- 
casting of events as various as the 
funeral of King Albert in Brussels, the 
International Boy Scout Jamboree in 
„ Budapest, the Passion Play at Oberam- 
i ” mergau, Hitler’s assembling of the 
> Reichstag in Berlin, the Torchlight 
: “Tattoo at Aldershot, and the Parlia- 
Z Í mentary address of King George in 
London. Such international broad- 
casts have numbered as high as one 
hundred in a year on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System alone. In return 
broadcasts of American events are of- 
ten relayed to foreign stations for 
broadcasting to their national audi- 
ences. 

2 On Columbia’s EEE Committee, 
Paul Dengler serves for Austria; Max Leo 
Gerard for Belgium; Sir Robert A. Falconer for 
Canada; Loy Chang for China; Jan B. Kozak for 
Czechoslovakia; Aage Friis for Denmark; The 
Marquis of Lothian and Sir Evelyn Wrench for 
England; Henri Bonnet for France; William 
Rappard for Geneva; Julius Curtius for Ger- 
many; Bernard C. Loder for the Netherlands; 
Count Paul Teleki for Hungary; Emilio Bodrero 
for Italy; Viscount Kikujiro Ishii for Japan; 
Christian L. Lange for Norway; Rafael Altamira 
for Spain; and Gustav Cassel for Sweden. 
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Rewicious BROADCASTS 


Programs for the Church of the Air 
presented the same creative problem as 
our school and international broadcasts 
—somewhat more complicated, in- 
deed, by our desire to give to every 
major faith a voice in our counsels re- 
garding religious broadcasts. Here 
again an advisory committee of priests 
and clergymen has been of invaluable 
assistance in giving our staff the bene- 
fits of their consultation and guidance. 
The ideal behind our two weekly Church 
of the Air services has been, from the 
beginning, not alone to broadcast un- 
usually important services from certain 
congregations, but also to present 
speakers holding high offices in their 
individual churches; and likewise occa- 
sionally to brmg to, the microphone 
leaders of progressive and distinguished 
religious thought, just as many churches 
occasionally invite an eminent layman 
to speak from their pulpits. These 
speakers are invited only after Colum- 
bia’s consultation with members of its 
religious advisory committee, on which 
there serve leaders in the Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, Mormon, and Chris- 
tian Science faiths. 


Aputr EDUCATION 


In the field of adult education, as 
distinguished from our supplementary 
programs for children in school, it has 
seemed less practicable to compose a 
standing committee than to have our 
program directors work in very close 
coöperation with a very large number 
of responsible and distinguished leaders 
in the various professions. Each year, 
for instance, we present several differ- 
ent series of educational and cultural 
programs under the auspices of as many 
representative groups. 

In 1933, under the auspices of the 
National Student Federation, with its 
two hundred university associations, 
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we broadcast twenty-nine programs de- 
voted to problems of national and inter- 
national import. In coöperation with 
the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, fifteen members of 
the American Bar Association devoted 
as many periods to discussions of prob- 
lems concerning “The Lawyer and the 
Public.” There were fifty-one regular 
weekly addresses by individual mem- 
bers of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. Scientists of the Ameriean 
Museum of Natural History sponsored 
twelve programs; while in coöperation 
with Science Service, we were able to 
broadcast forty-seven addresses by 
American scientists distinguished in 
many different fields of research. In 
the field of belles lettres our program di- 
rectors received the coöperation of dis- 
tinguished workers in much the same 
way, so that in our broadcast series en- 
titled ‘America’s Grub Street” we 
were able to bring to the microphone 
thirty-seven prominent authors and 
writers, speaking on subjects pertaining 
to their individual work. Again, in 
codperation with men of note in the 
newspaper world, we were able to pre- 
sent thirty-two broadcasts devoted to 
problems of modern news publishing as 
various as those pertaining to style in 
news writing, the question of libel, and 
the part played by the news editor in 
directing and molding the Nation’s 
life. 

Logically included in any grouping 
of radio’s humanitarian interests would 
be the informative broadcasts devoted 
to the sufferings of the needy, whether 
those stricken by earthquake and flood 
in Japan or China, or the many who 
in recent years have been distressed 
through events in our own country. 
The American radio, in fairness to or- 
ganizations and public alike, has not 
permitted its audiences to be subjected 
to reiterated appeals for funds, but con- 
tinually makes its facilities available to 
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the truly worthy undertaking of educat- 
ing listeners to the needs of the suffer- 
ing. Once again, this program is 
accomplished in coöperation with estab- 
lished groups of public-spirited citizens 
representing the entire community, 
such as the American Red Cross, the 
Mobilization for Human Needs, the 
Salvation Army, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the School Re- 
lief Funds, the Free Milk Funds for 
Babies, the Visiting Nurse Services, 
and the religious charities and family 
welfare agencies. 

The work of American radio in 
dramatizing the operations of govern- 
ment—the almost daily economic and 
political broadcasts which make every 
shade of democratic opinion vocal, the 
elaborate technical arrangements which 
bring the voices of Congressmen and 
Cabinet members and the President 
himself into. homes throughout the 
continent—all this is too well known to 
need more than passing mention. But 
it is a vital part of radio’s contribution 
to democratic education and national 
unity. 


FREEDOM OF DiscUSSION 


Enough has been said, perhaps, to 
indicate the very great degree to which 
radio broadcasting, under our Ameri- 
can system, seeks carefully to guard its 
democratic regimen from prescription 
or dictation of any character. No 
voice, whether belonging to the field of 
education, labor, agriculture, govern- 
ment, industry, science, or the fine 
arts, fails to receive a welcome in our 
studios if it has something of recog- 
nized merit and real publie interest to 
say. And we have sought at all times 
to encourage the utmost freedom of dis- 
cussion on all topics (within the bounds 
of the few recognized proprieties) by 
every speaker of recognized standing 
we have been able to bring before the 
microphone. 
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It is our considered conviction that 
this use of broadcasting as the sounding 
board for the voices of our national 
leaders in all the fields of thought is one 
of the greatest contributions which 
radio can make to the nourishment of 
the humanitiesin America. The inter- 
ests of our vast population are multi- 
farious; and indeed, only a few years 
ago, the problem of planning programs 
which could be heard simultaneously 
by fifty or sixty million people had never 
even been envisaged. No one radio 
program can ordinarily interest all of 
them at any one time; but the effort 
must be constant to offer programs at 
various times designed to hold and 
serve the interests of the great majori- 
ties and the intelligent and worthy 
minorities alike. 

Censorship of idea can naturally 
have no place in such an undertaking 
but equally obvious is the fact that it 
can have no need so long as American 
radio does not depart from its demo- 
cratic ideal. 


NOVELTY VERSUS QUALITY 


For a relatively short period after 
radio broadcasting was born, the sheer 
novelty of radio itself was sufficient to 
assure the attention of listeners, and 
people sat spellbound by their receiving 
sets for little other reason than that 
there was something to be heard at all. 
Shortly thereafter dawned the period 
in which broadcasters struggled fiercely 
to create novelty of programs—some- 
thing sufficiently new, different, and 
previously unheard of to enthrall by 
its very uniqueness. In this period 
many fine things indeed were brought 
to the microphone; and if novelty con- 
tests devoted to hog-calling and hus- 
band-calling have been amplified into 
living rooms all over the Nation, there 
have been recompenses in the other 
broadeasts during which celebrities 
have spoken to the American public 
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from all over the world; almost every 
important symphony orchestra in the 
world’s chief cities has played for the 
American audience; and events occur- 
ring as far apart as Oslo and Java have 
been broadcast direct to our people. 
Today we are rapidly coming into a 
third era, in which emphasis can be 
placed far less often on the sheer novelty 
of the program, and much more fre- 
quently on its essential merit. 
Perhaps a single example will suffice 
to explain what I mean. Not many 
years ago, one often heard complaints 
about the paucity of new music. It 
seemed that popular music was played 
so frequently on radio broadcasts that a 
new song was worn out before it was a 
month old. Musical directors were 
constantly engaged in frantic search 
for “novelties.” ‘Today we are still 
not having a much larger output of 
this sort of musical invention; yet the 
complaints of underproduction have 
largely ceased. The reason seems to 
exist in the vastly larger amount of 
really serious music to which the public 
is willing to listen today; and no great 
part of this new public which is now. 
discovering the masters seems to feel 
that Chopin and Tschaikowsky and 
Beethoven can be worn out, regardless 
of the number of renditions. It is 
worth recording here that until the 
days of radio broadcasting, there were 
perhaps millions of this public to whom 
Beethoven and Wagner were scarcely 
more than names remembered from 
references in school. Today the names 
stand for something very definite to the 
great majority, and the audience for 
so-called classical music is still growing. 
The process is typical alike of the 
radio’s work as an essential educational 
force in the community and of the 
eagerness of broadcasting direction to 
improve the merit of program content 
as rapidly as audience support allows. 
It will always be necessary to regard 
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novelty as one very useful component 
of broadeast technique; for novelty, 
among other things, is news interest. 
The essential point, however, is that 
we have reached the time when a broad- 
_ cast of a string quartet from Honolulu 
can no longer win an audience just be- 
cause it is a transoceanic broadcast 
arranged by the broadcaster at huge 
expense. It also has to be a very good 
quartet, playing very good music. If, 
on another wave length, there is avail- 
able better music from a trio in a near- 
by town, most listeners will today 
choose the trio. 


EVENING PROGRAMS 


No radio executive can today be 
unaware of certain critics, eager for the 
educational welfare of the masses, who 
complain that when they compose 
themselves for an evening in their com- 
fortable armchairs, they can find noth- 
ing on the air waves but light commer- 
cial entertainments., 

From our vantage point we know 
that this is far from true. Many of the 
evening programs are indeed commer- 
cial, for it is the evening commercial 
program that makes possible so many 
of radio’s other activities. But a sur- 
prisingly large number of them are at 
the same time highly serious in content 
and purpose. In the last few years 
there has been evident a rapidly grow- 
ing tendency among commercial spon- 
sors to offer evening programs of a 
really high order of educational and 
cultural merit. 

Take, for instance, the lectures of 
Angelo Patri, on child welfare and child 
psychology; here is one of our outstand- 
ing educators in this field, appear- 
ing regularly on evening programs un- 
der commercial sponsorship. William 
Lyon Phelps, another famous educator, 
has recently been a friendly evening 
visitor in countless American homes 
through his ‘Voice of America”; and 
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he has been introduced there by an ad- 
vertiser. The Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra have both presented 
extensive series ef evening broadcasts 
under commercial sponsorship, in re- 
cent months. 

In the field of news presentation, 
with comment and explanation of the 
causative background—a highly neces- 
sary part of any educational schedule— 
Edwin C. Hill and Boake Carter have 
both been doing important work on 
evening programs of commercial origi- 
nation. In the drama, a series of 
commercially sponsored dramatiza- 
tions of life during the Civil War 
period, called “Roses and Drums,” has 
provided one of our most interesting 
experiments in radio teaching of his- 
tory. In the same category stands 
another extremely popular commercial 
program which offers the radio audi- 
ence a course in Indian legends, folk- 
lore, and music. 

The well-known commercial series 
called the “March of Time” should 
also receive classification, perhaps, as 
an extraordinarily successful attempt 
to use the drama for underlining the 
significant aspects of news which is 
social history in the making. In sci- 
ence, the second exploratory expedition 
of Admiral Byrd to the South Pole— 
financed by a commercial sponsor seek- 
ing interesting material for weekly 
broadcasts of nation-wide interest—is 
another really unique experiment in the 
developing of popular programs of high 
cultural value. 

The listing of such programs could be 
greatly expanded; but it would only 
duplicate evidence of serious program 
merit abundantly available to any one 
who will take the trouble to judge radio 
by its whole content, and not by what 
he hears in any one fifteen-minute or 
hour period. There is more than an 
educational leaven in these evening 
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programs. They indicate a serious 
and increasingly successful progress in 
adapting radio to a conception of edu- 
cation in keeping with present-day 
ideas of education,in its broader 
reaches. 


Tre Puse Taste 


It is quite true, of course, that many 
commercial sponsors do offer a form of 
light entertainment; quite evident that 
millions of people prefer this form of 
broadcast, especially in the relaxing 
evening hours when even the most 
serious-minded souls among us like gay 
plays and music and books; and quite 
proper that it should be made fre- 
quently available in such periods. No 
radio executive would maintain that 
these broadcasts are of cultural merit 
to any greater degree than a very good 
vaudeville show. Nor indeed are they 
intended to uplift anything but the 
good spirits of the listeners to whom 
they are attuned. If they fail to per- 
form this function, the well-meaning 
advertiser soon learns about it. The 
radio listeners want such programs; 
and they particularly want them in the 
evenings; and if the vast majority did 
not approve, the advertiser would very 
quickly find them unprofitable. 

Meanwhile, radio has undoubtedly 
developed a much larger audience in- 
terest for the broadcast of serious edu- 
cational and cultural merit than ex- 
isted even five years ago; and the 
program schedules of today reflect this, 
in evening and daytime hours alike. 


DAYTIME PROGRAMS 


In this connection some comment on 
the value of the daytime hours for edu- 
cational broadcasts is pertinent. Re- 
cent surveys, in our own organization, 
of radios actually turned on during day- 
light hours, show an average daylight 
coverage in homes and public buildings 
alike amounting to as much as 73 per 
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cent of the total evening audience. 
During these hours the only person in 
the average family who does not enjoy 
radio access is usually the employed 
family head. The housewife, the chil- 
dren at home, and in late years even 
the children at school—all of them 
vastly important social entities—are 
listening to daytime radio programs 
regularly. 

For a number of years there was a 
tendency, among commercial sponsors 
and educators alike, to deprecate the 
value of the daytime hours for broad- 
casting purposes. In the last two or 
three years the commercial sponsors 
have suddenly evinced a very large in- 
crease in demand for daylight program 
time; they have discovered its value by 
exhaustive listener-interest tests. We 
in the industry have long previously 
known the value of these daylight 
hours, particularly for programs re- 
quiring more or less serious listener at- 
tention. Many of our most serious 
educational programs have been sched- 
uled during the day, not merely—as 
some educators have claimed—because 
this time was unsold commercially, but 
also because of our very important 
belief that this was the time of the day 
when they were most acceptable to the 
audience. And we still believe so. 
Few are the family heads who come 
home at night from their jobs with a 
desire to be educated and instructed. 
Few are those in the evening audience 
who will listen to any educational pro- 
gram whatever, unless it is made so 
vitally alive and important that it 
borders on entertainment. We know 
this from exhaustive surveys. 

The result is that programs devoted 
to educational and cultural interests, 
when scheduled for the evening hours, 
require even greater genius and effort 
in their effective presentation than 
such programs offered during the day. 
That this problem is being boldly faced 
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by the commercial sponsor during eve- 
ning time is already evident from the 
record of commercially sponsored edu- 
cational programs recently offered. 
And a study of the most successful 
programs of this nature shows defi- 
nitely that between entertainment 
per se and the program of effective edu- 
cation, it is often practically impossible 
to draw a line. 

A happy discovery was made by some 
of our more famous showmen of earlier 
years: that entertainment which is edu- 
cational in its method of exciting 
wonder and then satisfying curiosity is 
one of the surest methods of attracting 
and holding an audience. This sales 
device for attracting multitudes to 
entertainment is a principle working 
equally well in reverse when the goal 
is to offer cultural instruction. The 
program of education which is most 
eagerly received and attended is the 
one so designed that its entertainment 
values are dominant. That radio is 
today making this clear is perhaps one 
of its greatest possible contributions to 
the cause of extending mass apprecia- 
tion of the arts and sciences. 


EFFORT TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


We have much to learn in the de- 
velopment and the application of this 
technique; radio broadcasting in its 
present scope is indeed not much older 
than ten years. We are continually 
working to widen not merely our con- 
cepts of an instrument for education, 
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which seems to have no limits of future 
usefulness, but to improve the instru- 
ment itself. 

The recent invention of the lapel 
microphone, for instance, which carries 
the great broadcasting system direct to 
the Senator seated at his desk in Con- 
gress, and enables the Nation to hear 
the words of a street-corner speaker or 
an army Officer directing his troops, is 
an illustration of this constant ad- 
vance in mechanical technique. The 
creation of an entire broadcasting sta- 
tion in the icy wilderness near the 
South Pole in order to keep the voices 
of the Byrd expedition in constant hear- 
ing of the whole Nation, is another 
possible illustration of the radio’s 
stride toward mechanical conquests. 
The steady improvement of vacuum 
tubes, of control room instruments and 
antenne alike are already well known. 
We have high dreams of many greater 
achievements and perfections before 
we shall be satisfied with our ability to 
transport our audience to all parts of 
the world at the touch of a switch. 

Already, however, radio has learned 
that there is no field of the humanities 
which is foreign to radio’s range. It is 
not too much to hope that our quest 
alike for better instruments and for 
techniques of presenting this material 
with dramatic effectiveness will be con- 
tinually fruitful. The goal is a bold 
one. But we are ever in search of the 
most skillful minds in the world that 
we can attract to the task. 


Mr. William S. Paley is president of the Columbia 


Broadcasting System. 


Radio and Public Opinion 


ADIO can have any one of several 
relationships to public opinion. 
In the first place, it can be used for 
the direct and unabashed “manufac- 
ture” of public opinion. It is espe- 
cially suited to that sort of social devil- 
try. It enters the home as an amusing 
guest. It brings with it primarily that 
most charming of all offerimgs—music. 
It adds to music the thrill of the dra- 
matic sketch and the laugh of the 
comic sketch. Throughout these en- 
ticements it is addressing its hosts at 
their hearthside, not with the imper- 
sonal appeal of printed characters but 
with the living voices of individual per- 
formers who seem in time to become 
intimate friends. It then, having es- 
tablished itself as entertainment, can 
pass smoothly and almost impercepti- 
bly into propaganda, and, by means of 
carefully edited “news” and carefully 
contrived “talks,” can do more than 
any other known agency to convey pal- 
atable doses of truth—or of untruth— 
to the public. 

Jf in any country the selection of 
these doses is intrusted to any one mo- 
nopolistic group of doctors, it is obvi- 
ous—I mean, it ought to be—that they 
will select them according to their own 
group-interest. I realize that there 
are liberals who imagine that a gov- 
ernmental broadcasting monopoly will 
magnanimously open its air to all the 
winds that might blow the opposition 
into office. J realize also that there are 
conservatives who imagine that a pri- 
vate broadcasting monopoly will some- 
how or other have no private economic 
ties and no private mental preferences, 
and will therefore pick its talkers on 
its air for the sole purpose of discharg- 
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ing the duties of a totally disinterested, * 
neutral “trusteeship.” 

I beg to be excused from such in- 
genuous demonstrations of confidence 
in human nature. There is perhaps 
nobody more dangerous in public pol- 
icy than the exceptionally good man 
who proceeds to imagine that his good- 
ness is a characteristic of the race., 
The history of broadcasting is plain 
proof that competition between broad- 
casting organizations is essential to the 
elucidation of the competitive aspects 
of that difficult and dubious totality 
which we call truth. 


BrAsep BROADCASTS 


I dare say that not even the most 
liberal believer in the disinterestedness 
of governments in their own retention 
of office will fail to admit that the dic- 
tatorships of Europe employ radio for 
the express purpose of promoting all 
facts and ideas favorable to them, and 
of concealing or perverting and black- 
ening all facts and ideas of the opposite 
variety. Nor can it be denied, even 
by the most credulous and infantile of 
governmentalizers, that this employ- 
ment of radio in the countries in ques- 
tion is an outstanding contribution to 
the great and growing cause of men- 
tal darkness and political servitude in 
this world—-and also a direct menace 
to peace. 

Day by day and evening by evening 
the radio systems of European dicta- 
torships instill into their listeners the 
conviction that the international poli- 
cies of the hated foreigners are on all 
points wrong. Iremember that I once 
endeavored to persuade the radio man- 
agements of two contending European 
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governments to put on some broad- 
casts of a scientific tone by private or- 
ganizations of scholarly researchers re- 
garding a point at issue between them. 
My suggestion gained for me an instant 
reputation as an elaborate humorist. 

I subsequently enlarged this reputa- 
tion by suggesting to the monopolistic 
broadcasters of a totally free and dem- 
ocratic European country the glamor- 
ous notion of a series of debate-broad- 
casts questioning one of the principal 
policies of that country toward the 
United States. I aroused great laugh- 
ter, and was then seriously asked if I 
thought that radio “authorities” ought 
to “mold” public opinion in a political 
direction possibly disadvantageous to 
their governmental “authorities.” 

I had been actuated, of course, by 
recollections of broadcasts in the 
United States from such institutions 
as the Foreign Policy Association. In 
those broadcasts and in numerous sim- 
ilar broadcasts from numerous similar 
sources in this country, the United 
States Government—so far as my ex- 
perience as a listener goes—is much 
oftener wrong than right. No such 
flood of adverse criticism of the home 
government exists anywhere in Europe 
—not even in the countries still enjoy- 
ing a régime of political liberty. 


Funcrion OF BROADCASTERS 


But why does such criticism exist 
here? It exists here precisely because 
our competitive broadcasting system 
is burdened by no monopolistic re- 
sponsibility for directing the course of 
public opinion. One may provoca- 
tively—and yet absolutely accurately 
—say that the central public merit of 
the American broadcasting system is 
precisely its public irresponsibility. 
The private broadcaster in the United 
States does not take it upon himself 
to decide what the public shall think. 
His highest duty under our system is 
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to admit all schools of thought to his 
studios and to permit them to convey 
their orthodoxies or heresies to the lis- 
teners, who will themselves decide what 
they think. . 

This is, I believe, as it should be. 
The operator of a broadcasting station 
should not be, in my judgment, a man- 
ufacturer or even a molder of public 
opinion. He should be only a funnel 
through which the streams of current 
public opinion flow toward forming the 
incalculable seas of the public opinion 
of the future. The curse of radio 
abroad, whether in dictatorships or 
democracies, is that broadcasters there 
are generally in a high degree con- 
vinced that it is for them to say—it 
is for their little segregated fortuitous 
mentalities to say—just what the con- 
figuration and chemistry of those seas 
of coming thought shall be. That is 
the inevitable accompaniment of their 
customarily monopolistic position. 


EUROPEAN View or AMERICAN 
SYSTEM 


I once attended a dinner of broad- 
casting dignitaries in one of the great- 
est and freest of European countries. 
I was treated to numerous criticisms 
of our American broadcasting meth- 
ods. I was told—not to my surprise 
—-that some of our advertisers were 
rather blatant in their advocacy of 
their products. I was told that much 
of our music was cheap. I was told 
that our announcers were too impudent 
in the intruding of their own names 
into their accounts of the performances 
which they were introducing and de- 
scribing. - A European announcer, I 
gathered, would be too gentlemanly— 
or too subordinated—to mention him- 
self. 

I ventured to say in reply that the 
alleged vulgarity of our advertisers and 
of our music and of our announcers was 
a matter to which at some other time 
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I would willingly address myself, but 
that I wished at the moment to em- 
phasize the one great ultimate social 
product of the American competitive 
broadcasting system; namely, a very 
high degree of free expression of opin- 
ion on the air. I instanced the case of 
a radical United States Senator who, 
upon running for reélection, could get 
his arguments for himself inserted into 
very few newspapers in his state. He 
seemed doomed to defeat. At any 
rate, the forces opposing him thought 
so. He, however, had the good sense 
to walk into the offices of local radio 
stations and ask for time. Being a 
Senator and being a candidate, he 
instantly got it. Using it in fifteen- 
minute periods on successive days, he 
transmitted his message successfully to 
the radio listeners in his state and was 
reélected by a quite decisive majority. 

I finished my little story and was 
about to say, as a codicil to it, that 
the Senator’s opponents of course also 
talked on the air, when I was inter- 
rupted by a distressed voice at my 
elbow. It came from an admirable 
personage, a gentleman who has con- 
scientiously devoted his whole life to 
the national and international service 
of his country, and who was at that 
moment a member of its broadcasting 
board of governors. The words that 
were flung at me, in a tone of genuine 
alarm and concern, were: 

“Do you really mean to tell me, Mr. 
Hard, that in your country it is possi- 
ble for any irresponsible demagogue in 
public office to have access to the air?” 

I unblushingly answered: “ Almost 
invariably yes.” 

I was simply telling the truth, but 
my foreign friend was amazed that I 
could tell it without shame. 


Toe Monopo.uistric PHmosorpx#y 


Returning to my hotel, I meditated 
upon the mental and moral inflation 
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produced by monopoly. European 
monopolistic broadcasting organiza- 
tions fall into two classes, from the 
point of view of the student of the de- 
velopment of public opinion. The first 
class consists of organizations out- 
rightly engaged in producing broad-" 
casts designed to serve solely the in- 
terests of the party in power. The 
other class consists of organizations 
which seek political safety by posi- 
tively trying to avoid propaganda, and 
which thereupon reduce their broad- 
casting of political controversy to a 
minimum—and a very low minimum. 
The objective of the first class is politi- 
cal victory through the manufacture of 
public opinion. The objective of the 
second class is impeccable political col- 
orlessness through a stringently selec- 
tive presentation of public opinion. 

If the reader will imagine himself a 
member of the board of governors of 
a monopolistic broadcasting organiza- 
tion in even the most democratic coun- 
try conceivable, he will at once see 
exactly what I mean by the pressure 
within it toward political colorlessness. 
The member of such a board is bound, 
consciously or unconsciously, to say to 
himself: 

“I and my colleagues have been in- 
trusted by the government with a total 
guardianship of the air. We are re- 
sponsible to the government for the 
character of the talks which we permit. 
Every talk on our air carries with it 
the implied consent of the government. 
How can we put the government into 
the position of seeming to sanction the 
dissemination of ideas repugnant to the 
vast majority of the people? We must 
be very careful therefore in admitting 
minorities to the air. We must be 
very careful in extending our hospi- 
tality to objectionable elements. We 
represent the government and the to- 
tality of the people, and therefore every 
word on our air—so far as possible— 
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must correspond to philosophies which 
enjoy a considerable governmental or 
popular acceptance. We cannot turn 
our air into a beer garden of promiscu- 
ous disputation.. We have standards 
to maintain. Weare accountable—we 
four or five men are severally and 
jointly accountable—for every breath 
on our country’s ether. We must see 
to it that the public gets good thoughts. 
We must protect it, so far as possi- 
ble, against bad thoughts. We must 
accordingly see to it that our politi- 
cal broadcasts come from respectable 
sources and propound respectable 
views. So let us be cautious and, in 
sum, let us take no chances. All poli- 
tics tends to be muddy and slimy. 
The less therefore that we have of it 
on our air, the better!” 


Contrasting Uses or RADIO 


Such is the line of argument followed 
almost invartably by monopolistic 
broadcasting agencies in European 
democratic countries. In enslaved Eu- 
ropean countries, radio is an arm of 
governmental policy. In free Euro- 
pean countries, it is generally a respect- 
able narrow-meshed sieve which per- 
mits only occasional accents of acute 
political controversy to filter through 
the transmitters into the listeners’ re- 
celving sets. 

By contrast, radio in the United 
States is a crude, tumultuous, wide- 
open public forum. Nicholas Murray 
Butler talks on the air. Huey Long 
talks on the air. Father Coughlin 
talks on the air. John W. Davis talks 
on the air. The cotton textile manu- 
facturers talk on the air. The cotton 
textile strikers talk on the air. The 
spokesmen of the League for Industrial 
Democracy—more radical than Fa- 
ther Coughlin—talk on the air. The 
spokesmen of the Sentinels of the Re- 
public—more conservative than Mr. 
Davis—talk on the air. And the lead- 
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ers of all factions of the Federal Senate 
and of the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives are almost incessantly on 
the air of our two competitive nation- 
wide broadcasting companies. 


VALUE OF CoMPETITION 


I again emphasize the word “com- 
petitive.” If those two nation-wide 
broadcasting companies were merged 
into one monopolistic company, the 
managers of the combination, in my 
judgment, would at once begin to ex- 
hibit a monopolistic sense of responsi- 
bility as to what the listeners should 
and should not hear. The public ad- 
vantage of the American broadcasting 
system is not simply that it is pri- 
vately owned. It is additionally and 
decisively that it is privately highly 
competitively owned. The search of 
the American broadcaster is not to 
guard and guide the political tenden- 
cies of the country. It is to get broad- 
casts, 

This effort is conducted through two 
major nation-wide network companies, 
through several minor regional net- 
work companies, and through a multi- 
tude of individual stations. Only a 
relatively, few stations are owned by 
the network companies. Almost all 
the other stations are in separate in- 
dividual or corporate ownerships. In 
many cases these separately owned sta- 
tions are in direct local or regional com- 
petition with other separately owned 
stations. The whole industry is per- 
meated with the competitive spirit. 

This spirit profoundly influences its 
whole procedure both in entertain- 
ment and in the expression of public 
opinion. Each station looks busily for 
local entertainment talent. Each sta- 
tion is under strong pressure to give 
service and grant time to local organ- 
izations of a civic character. Each 
station knows very well that when it 
applies to the Federal Communica- 
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_ tions Commission—at the end of each 
six-months’ period—for a renewal of its 
broadcasting license, it may have to 
depend very largely upon local organi- 
zations for testimony as to its having 
served “the public interest, conveni- 
ence, or necessity.” 

It follows that each station, except 
in so far as it may fall into the hands 
of an exceptionally stupid or stubborn 
person, is keenly aware of the crucial 
relationship between its service to local 
civic groups on the one hand and its 
own perpetuation as a business enter- 
prise on the other. But these local 
groups vary greatly among themselves. 
They represent different points of 
view and different ideals. Each sta- 
tion manager therefore tends to be- 
come perfectly accustomed to the pres- 
entation of varieties and differences of 
public sentiment. 


Tue LOCAL ASPECT 


In a monopolistic organization of ra- 
dio, this wealth of local expressiveness 
does not and cannot obtain. The con- 
trol of a monopolistic organization ‘is 
centralized in the national capital. It 
is remote in space and in spirit from 
local feelings and local needs, and also 
from local talent and personality. Ac- 
cordingly, it necessarily gives relatively 
little time to local performances and 
local views. On the contrary, the 
foundational element in the Ameri- 
can broadcasting structure is precisely 
local ownership, local independence, lo- 
cal responsibility, and service to local 
institutions with all their divergent in- 
terests and thoughts. 

It is from this soil that the competi- 
tive activities of the nation-wide net- 
work companies arise. Those compa- 
nies are primarily only producers of 
programs. They are merely inciden- 
tally operators of stations. Theirmain 
task is the origination of programs to 
be offered to stations for transmis- 
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sion. There is thus developed a dou- 
ble competition. , Stations are compet- 
ing among themselves in the matter of 
local programs, and network compa- 
nies are offering them competitive na- 
tion-wide programs. 


COMPETITION MAKES ror FREE 
SPEECH’ 


The outcome of all this competition 
—if I may put it brutally—is that most 
American broadcasters look upon con- 
tending political parties, contending 
statesmen, contending social philoso- 
phies, and contending civic organiza- 
tions as just so much more competitive 
program material which, in order to 
prove their service to “the public con- 
venience, interest, and necessity,” they 
must somehow in some considerable 
degree insert into their daily, weekly, 
monthly, and yearly broadcasting per- 
formance. Iam not attributing to our 
broadcasters any excessive personal 
passion for the cause of free speech. I 
am asserting positively that the com- 
petitive storm in which they live drives 
them of its own force into a larger and 
livelier expression of free speech and a 
Jarger and livelier transmission of pub- 
lic opinion than is to be found in broad- 
casting anywhere else in the world. 

In proof of this assertion I need only 
ask the reader to consult the program 
announcements of any foreign broad- 
casting organization and to compare 
the number and the variety of their 
presentations of public men and of em- 
inent private citizens with the number 
and the variety of the corresponding 
presentations in the United States. 
The contrast will carry conviction to 
even the most determined admirer of 
governmentally administered radio. 


FORMATION oF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
UNITED STATES 


We come then to the problem of 
estimating the consequences of the 
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American method of radio discussion 
of public issues. I should say that the 
consequences probably defy analysis 
except on one point. Our immense 
volume of radio orations by candidates 
seeking office and by office-holders 
seeking applause for their magnificent 
achievements and by representatives 
of civic groups pleading special causes 
and advocating special reforms must 
presumably accelerate the pace at 
which public opinion develops. The 
lines which that development will fol- 
low, however, must obviously depend 
upon the relative degrees of persuasive- 
ness exhibited by the speakers. 

That persuasiveness Is extremely dif- 
ficult to calculate. Some radio talkers 
attract an enormous following, only to 
discover that they have irritated and 
repelled a horde of listeners almost 
equally enormous. Other talkers may 
have smaller audiences and yet make 
more conversions. The studies to 
date of listener reactions to radio pres- 
entations of public issues have shed lit- 
tle light, I think, on any part of this 
extremely large and extremely compli- 
cated field of inquiry. 

I dare say that nobody knows just 
what effect was produced upon listen- 
ers by the speeches regarding the great 
textile strike of 1934. That strike was 
discussed and debated on the air by 
leading spokesmen for the strikers and 
for the employers. Time was almost 
exactly equally divided between the 
two sides on each of the major nation- 
wide networks. The impression left 
upon me, as a listener, was that the 
strikers were more skillful and more 
convincing than the employers in their 
accounts of their policies and actions. 
A directly contrary impression may 
have been left upon other listeners. I 
doubt if any survey of the reactions of 
the listening audience to the arguments 
of the textile manufacturers and of the 
textile unionists could ever be compre- 
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hensive enough or detailed enough to 
yield really scientific weighable results. 
Nor in fact can I see any great good 
that any such survey, even if success- 
ful, would accomplish. Our American 
theory of government is simply that 
full free speech shall exist, and that 
thereupon the subsequent behavior of 
the public, whatever it may be, is æ 
behavior which the public has an un- 
questioned and unquestionable right to 
pursue. The true object, therefore, of 
an Inquiry regarding radio in a democ-: 
racy is not what the listeners do after 
they have listened to the speakers, but 
what is done to insure the access of the 
speakers to the facilities of the air. 


Press AnD RADIO CONTRASTED 


This desideratum exists regarding a 
radio station as it does not exist re- 
garding a printed publication. The 
editor of a publication is under no 
binding moral compulsion to open his 
pages to the arguments on all sides of 
an issue. He is compelled indeed by 
conscience, if he has it, to report the 
news accurately. He is not compelled 
to present issues neutrally. He may 
have an editorial policy. His readers 
indeed often demand that he shall have 
an editorial policy. They want him to 
speak out boldly and fearlessly on the 
crises of the moment. He thereupon 
writes burning editorial articles; and 
also, in many cases, he chooses his non- 
editorial articles with an eye solely to 
the promotion of the ideals which his 
editorials propound. Readers who do 
not like his one-sided periodical can 
then shift over to reading some other 
periodical perhaps equally one-sided in 
the opposite sense. 

There is no limit to the number of 
periodicals of opinion except the num- 
ber of trees for wood-pulp and the 
number of zealots interested in propa- 
ganda. The competition between pe- 
riodicals suffices in itself to box the 
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compass of thought and to provide 
readers with a chart of substantially 
all important points of view. 

A radio station is quite differently 
circumstanced. It ought to be, I main- 
tain, competitive with other radio sta- 
tions; but it has a duty over and above 
competition. Unlike the periodical, it 
has a quasi-public duty. It operates 
as a tenant of a part of a public do- 
main called the radio spectrum. It is 
assigned to that part of that domain 
by public authorities representing the 
people. It thereupon owes the people 
the duty of permitting their thoughts 
to circulate on its air with no editorial 
bias and with no editorial commenda- 
tion or condemnation, but with impar- 
tial and total hospitality. 

This is especially so because in no 
locality can there be a sufficient num- 
ber of radio stations to represent all 
conflicting political and economic par- 
ties and factions and subfactions. For 
free speech in periodicals, we can de- 
pend upon the totality of periodicals. 
For free speech in radio, it is necessary 
that we require each and every radio 
station—unless it most exceptionally 
happens to be assigned to some spe- 
cialized service—to become, in and of 
itself, a reasonably complete epitome 
of the whole battle of social conten- 
tions in the audience that it serves. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF GREATER FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH 


I have said that competition be- 
tween radio stations tends strongly 
toward achieving thisend. I have ob- 
served that it achieves it here in the 
United States to a degree unknown 
in countries dedicated to monopolistic 
broadcasting. I acknowledge, how- 
ever, that in many instances here it 
does not achieve it totally. In such 
instances, how can the desired total 
achievement of free speech be en- 
forced? That is the ultimate question 
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in any consideration of radio and pub- 
lic opinion in this country. It is a 
question that cannot be answered, I 
think, by any arbitrary allocations of 
time on the air of licensed broadcast- 
ing stations by order of the Federal | 
Communications Commission. This 
solution has been advocated in the 
recent hearings on educational broad- 
casting before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in Washington. 
E has been suggested to the Commis- 
sion that every licensed broadcasting 
station should be obliged, as a condi- 
tion of its license, to concede a certain 
quantity of time daily to civic discus- 
sion groups, and that these groups, in 
conference among themselves, should 
divide that time to their mutual satis- 
faction. 

But what would be the outcome of 
such a method? Inevitably the civic 
groups with the largest memberships 
would be able to out-vote the others 
and monopolize the time. The small 
minority groups which are often the 
most interesting and the most vital 
would be crowded off the air by nu- 
merical voting pressure. Moreover, 
the moral] responsibility of the broad- 
casting station for the maintenance of 
free speech would be superseded by 
an irresponsible gathering of contend- 
ing aspirants for propagandist oppor- 
tunities. 

I think it much better that the man- 
ager of the broadcasting station remain 
clothed with his full present legal duty 
to consult the “public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity” in his distribu- 
tion of the totality of his station’s time 
on theair. He should remain, I think, 
the allocator of all portions of that time. 
Only thus can responsibility be focused 
and success or failure determined. 


Dury or Crvic Groups 


The civie groups, however, would 
thereupon have their duty, also. It 
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would be, and indeed already is, their 
duty to hold the manager of the broad- 
casting station to a strict accountabil- 
ity before the Federal Communications 
Commission for his policies and prac- 
tices in serving the needs and express- 
ing the thoughts of his community. 
Civic groups do not yet realize, I 
think, their potential power in this 
respect. They often seem to imagine 
that a broadcasting station is private 
property in the full sense in which a 
newspaper is private property. They 
should understand that a broadcasting 
station under the American system Is 
private property charged with a pub- 
lic social function through license from 
government. It is a system which 
mingles private management with ob- 
ligatory social service, and it can be 
best operated, I think, through negoti- 
ations which should continue to be as 
flexible and as unfrozen as possible. 
This is a land of a bewildering mul- 
titude of civic groups representing the 
interests of veterans of wars, industri- 
alists, traders, single-taxers, vegetari- 
ans, anti-vivisectionists, protectors of 
the Constitution, introducers of the 
Codperative Commonwealth, popula- 
tion boosters, labor organizers, open- 
‘shoppers, educators, women as women, 
adolescents as adolescents, and so on 
and so on, almost ad infinitum. To 
surrender to them any fixed quantity 
of broadcasting time for partition 
among themselves would seem to me 
to be less a solution of the problem 
than an increased confusion of it. In 
every system of broadcasting, as has 
been so well emphasized by Sir John 
Reith, Director General of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the making 
and producing of programs, if the pro- 
grams are to be good, must lie in the 
hands of the professional broadcasters. 
In this country, however, the check on 
the broadcasters by the public is pe- 
cullarly and uniquely prompt. That 
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is, it would be prompt if aggrieved 
civic groups would only grasp it and 
use it. 

One firm letter to the Federal Com- 
munications Coyumission from a civic 
group able to show that it has a rea- 
sonably important message to deliver 
to the public and able to show that the 
broadcasters have prevented the trans- 
mission of it, will cause the broadcast- 
ers more anguish and anxiety than the 
promiscuous critics of broadcasting 
seem to be capable of imagining. The 
difficulty in Washington has been that 
the criticisms leveled against the 
broadcasters have indeed been promis- 
cuous and general and vague rather 
than detailed and instant and specific. 
We need fewer diatribes against broad- 
casters as a class and more proofs of 
poor and inadequate performance by 
particular broadcasting stations. 

In other words, if the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting is to work at its 
best, the civic groups in each American 
locality must begin to regard the local 
broadcasting stations as community 
institutions for the perfecting of which 
they must exert themselves in codper- 
ation with the station managers and in 
coöperation also with the public Fed- 
eral authorities. In the course of this 
coöperation the more energetic civic 
groups, the more earnest ones, the ones 
bearing the most vigorous messages, 
will be the ones that will reap the larg- 
est rewards of opportunity for expres- 
sion. The air will go not to allocated 
rigidities but to changing and develop- 
ing vitalities. 


ELUDITY or METHOD DESIRABLE 


I am convinced that the problem of 
an arrival at what is called “total free 
expression” on the air of the United 
States can be advancingly facilitated 
if the methods toward that end are 
left fluid. We must remember that we 
have yet to determine just what is 
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actually meant by “total free expres- 
sion.” Does it include the right to 
insult another citizen’s religion? Does 
it mclude the right to advocate prac- 
tices regarded by an overwhelming 
majority of listeners as outright im- 
moralities? We know that it does not 
include any right to profanity or any 
right to libel. The precise definition 
of free speech on the air is yet to be 
found. I am inclined to think that it 
will not be found for a long time. I 


think all the more, accordingly, that 

the surest and safest approach to the 

problem is along the avenue of ten- 

tative and yet active collaboration 

between: (a) private broadcasters li- 

censed for only short periods; (b) 

vigilant civic groups; and (c) a Fed- 
eral Communications Commission dili- 

gently expanding and applying the full 
social meaning of those extremely com- 

prehensive words, “the public interest, 

convenience, or necessity.” 


Mr. William Hard is a journalist, contributing to 
newspapers and magazines, and a broadcaster who, 
both at home and abroad, has commented on public, 
political, and economic developments to nation-wide 


network audiences. 


He has given considerable time 


to studies of American and European broadcasting 
from the point of view of organization and technique. 
He is the author of “Women of Tomorrow” and 


“Who's Hoover.” 


Broadcasting in the Public Interest 


By Meru H. AYLESWORTH 


»[ I has often been considered that 

there are just two kinds of people 
that make up this world in which we 
live—those who oppose progress, and 
those who utilize it, striving to make 
it benefit their own individual situa- 
tions and likewise serve the public 
good. Those who oppose progress 
have been called at various times 
reactionaries; those who utilize it, 
progressives. 

I think it is utterly fallacious to pro- 
ceed on the foregoing division of our 
people. When we do, we completely 
fail to recognize a great group of peo- 
ple who, while not opposing progress, 
are quite reluctant to take up any new 
method, any new scheme of approach, 
without first being assured that the 
new scheme promises to be much bet- 
ter than the old. Abraham Lincoln 
recognized this when he said: 


I do not mean to say we are bound to 
follow implicitly in whatever our fathers 
did. To do so would be to discard all the 
lights of current experience—to reject all 
progress, all improvement. What I do say 
is, that if we supplant the opinions and 
policy of our fathers in any case, we should 
do so on evidence so conclusive, and argu- 
ment so clear, that even their great au- 
thority, fairly considered and weighed, can- 
not stand. 


In the United States, therefore, we 
must deal with all three of these view- 
points. 

When radio broadcasting is being 
criticized (as it has been in all coun- 
tries in the last few years) for failing 
to carry out completely its greatest 
function—that of public enlighten- 
ment—~it seems to me the protagonists 
of such criticism have entirely failed 


to investigate the program experi- 
ments which have been and are con- 
stantly being conducted to find ways 
and means of further utilizing this 
great agency for the welfare of hu- 
mankind. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the American program, let us first take 
into consideration the mechanical fac- 
tors in radio broadcasting, then the 
human factors involved, and finally 
the good which can come from the 
combination of these factors in actual 
broadcast performance. 


MECHANICAL FACTORS 


In the first place, radio broadcasting 
is simply a means of communication. 
It is not point-to-point communica- 
tion, like the wireless telephone, but 
rather point-to-group or mass com- 
munication, like nothing else which 
the world has ever witnessed. It is 
not yet perfect, even as a means of 
mass communication. It is necessary, 
for purposes of fair use in the various 
countries wishing to utilize it, to set 
aside, by means of International Ac- 
cord and Agreement, certain channels 
for the individual use of the various 
countries of the civilized world. 

The United States has its share. 
Recognizing the need for again di- 
viding this share, the United States 
Government has set up controls and 
powers vested in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The Com- 
mission virtually becomes traffic po- 
licemen who see to it that radio 
stations and companies do not inter- 
fere with the service of one another, 
and that those radio stations oper- 
ating under Government permit ren- 
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der a public service which warrants 
their place in American radio broad- 
casting. We have some six hundred 
local broadcasting stations in our 
country, of which fewer than one 
third are affiliated with national 
chains, carrying programs of a na- 
tional interest character. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System are set up to carry programs 
of a national interest character. They 
are corporations organized for gain, in 
the same fashion as any American 
business. As an American business, 
too, they are entitled only to the profit 
which accompanies any real form of 
public service. In their set-up, they 
are similar to newspapers and maga- 
zines, which perform a public service 
and at the same time derive main- 
tenance and profit from advertising. 

Such a policy of control, then, is 
characteristic of American methods of 
thinking, and therefore it is naturally 
expressed in the Federal laws govern- 
ing a great American industry. 

Herein also hes the fundamental 
problem of radio broadcasting—that 
of harnessing the human factor of 
operation to the mechanical factor of 
“limitations” which are imposed upon 
us by the intrinsic character of radio 
waves themselves. For instance, ra- 
dio broadcasting cannot be strictly 
divided into a service set up either for 
the National Government or for any 
one of the forty-eight states, because 
it does not fall entirely within national 
or state lines. If anything, it is more 
directly international in character, be- 
cause it has the ability to penetrate 
far beyond the confines of any one 
country or group of countries to the 
entire civilized world. 

These mechanical limitations are in 
reality not limitations at all in the 
strictest sense of the word; because, 
though they definitely limit the num- 
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ber of channels to be utilized from the 
sending end, at the same time they 
present the ability, when arranged as 
a network or frequently individually 
(as in short wave), to cover the widest 
possible range of territory on the re- 
ceiving end. In this manner, radio ` 
broadcasting becomes potentially the 
greatest agency for the carrying of 
human expression, be it words, music, 
or sound in any one of its other phases, 
ta all parts of the world or to any sec- 
tion of it. The extensive research 
carried on by Guglielmo Marconi 
abroad, and here in the United States 
by the Radio Corporation of America, 
among others, has made it possible to 
accomplish as a fact what a few years 
ago was only a dream. 


Human FACTORS 


The other day, “ Babe” Ruth spoke 
to the United States from Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, where he and his all-American 
baseball team happened to be playing 
on their tour of the Far East. He told 
how enthusiastically the Japanese 
public had received them with “Ban- 
zais” and many other expressions of 
joy and good will. The following 
morning came the familiar “Hello, 
America, this is Moscow calling. We 
present a special program of Russian 
chamber music for your appreciation 
and delight.” This immediately fol- 
lowed a program put on from the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s Radio 
City Studios by Paul Whiteman and 
sent by short wave to Russia. Here 
the strains of Gershwin’s American 
Rhapsody in Blue had just preceded 
that of the familiar Russian Volga 
Boat Song, coming to us from Russia. 

Good will and understanding are 
being built up every day of the year 
by just such occurrences as I have 
cited. On this foundation rests the 
peace and security of the civilized 
world. What is public enlightenment 
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if it is not just this? What method 
has been used to bring it about? The 
entertainment method—and it is this 
that I should like to stress at this 
point. 

Let us consider the human being we 
are dealing with on the receiving end 
of broadcasting—the listener. Prac- 
tical broadcasters know that in the last 
analysis he is to be the final judge of 
their performance. He is like the 
good wife—your closest friend and 
sternest critic. He is not the “Man 
in the Street”; he is the “Man in the 
Home” and the “Woman in the 
Home” and the “Child in the Home 
—or in the Schoolroom.” 

Let us look at this man for a mo- 
ment. In what is he Interested? 
What does he do in his leisure time? 
How tired and exhausted is he at the 
end of a busy day in shop or office? 
Does he want more definitely taxing 
brain work at that time, or does he 
want diversion—a bit of let-up after 
the stram? Well, let us be frank with 
ourselves. Over ten million men have 
been out of work. Presumably they 
have joined the host of day-time lis- 
teners as well. Day-time listeners 
now represent about 50 per cent of the 
evening audience. What kind of ra- 
dio fare would you present to an audi- 
ence wishing primarily to be enter- 
tained and at the same time informed 
and therefore enlightened? 


EDUCATIONAL PRESENTATION 


President Ernest Hopkins, in speak- 
ing about the purposes of education at 
the opening of Dartmouth College m 
1934, said: 


It [the College] offers the opportunity of 
increasing one’s store of knowledge, (2) it 
strives to develop one’s intelligence by 
creating a habit of reflective thought as to 
how knowledge should be utilized, (3) it 
prescribes that study shall be made in some 
one field of knowledge beyond its elemen- 
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tary stages so that some acquaintanceship 
shall be had with the methods and results 
of scholarly accomplishment. 


Dr. Hopkins went on to say that 
there may be perfectly justifiable differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether the world 
is most benefited over a long period of 
time by the contribution of amateur or pro- 
fessional scholars. But as society is con- 
stituted at the present day, the general in- 
telligence made pervasive of amateur 
scholarship is indispensable. 


I venture to say there are a good 
many amateur scholars who have been 
at Dartmouth and Harvard and Penn 
and Yale and Princeton and Colum- 
bia. Let me say, too, that they have 
been developed by men like the late 
Charles Lingley of Dartmouth, who 
taught history as living, breathing 
biography; like Charles Townsend 
Copeland of Harvard, who made 
literature vibrate with human ambi- 
tions, disappointments, and triumphs; 
like Simon Patten of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who made economics 
a dominatingly personal subject; like 
George Pierce Baker of Yale, whose 
dramatic “Workshop” gave the stim- 
ulus to our great American drama; 
like Donald Clive Stuart of Princeton, 
whose lectures have been a delight to 
generations of Princeton men; like 
John Erskine of Columbia, whose 
background in the arts has been the 
inspiration of many a Columbia man. 
I have mentioned only a few, but 
surely enough to point out that the 
great abiding heritage in any educa- 
tional process is what happens to us 
after we have contacted such sources 
of inspiration. 

Now put the microphone between 
such men and the public. The picture 
does not materially change. Though 
the listener is deprived of seeing the 
gesture, the facial expression, the char- 
acteristic stride before the class, a sin- 
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cere voice carries conviction and per- 
sonality; the subject matter provides 
the interest; the mind and heart give 
the ability to present a wide variety 
of appeal. This is, showmanship, 
wherever you meet it. It is also, I 
believe, good teaching. 

Entertainment has a vast number 
of angles; it is as varied as taste itself. 
It is not always farce or comedy. It 
may be tragedy, pathos, or the agony 
of despair. But it is always some- 
thing. It is never colorless, dull, un- 
interesting, or beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It is always at the level of the 
listener. 


Various FIELDS COVERED 


Tt has frequently been said that in 
this country, on the radio, we give the 
‘public what it wants. We do; but we 
go much farther. We give the public, 
in addition, much that we hope it will 
learn to want. How can one account 
otherwise for the tremendous growth 
of interest in opera, symphonic music, 
chamber music, fine plays, non-fiction 
books, and subjects of study such as 
our government, economics, popular 
science, psychology, world affairs, 
public health, and child welfare? 
Many other agencies, to be sure, are 
helping to bring these subjects of in- 
terest to the attention of the public; 
but those who work daily in these 
mediums of education will tell you 
that in no other way do they so effec- 
tively reach a public waiting to receive 
their message. 

In the field of religion, with at least 
half our great population possessing 
no church affiliation whatsoever, radio 
has, from the testimony of all qualified 
observers, been the greatest factor in 
modern times in inducing a fine toler- 
ance for the religious aspirations and 
opinion of others. It has given a 
spiritual message of comfort to mil- 
lions during the dark days of economic 
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stress, now happily passing, and a 
means of worship to hundreds of thou- 
sands in remote places who have no 


opportunity to go to the churches of 


their persuasion. 

In the field of news, both the fre- 
quent news bulletins of the Press- 
Radio Bureau—a coédperative venture 
of the three great news-gathering 
agencies, the Associated Press, the 
United Press, and the International 
News Service with Radio-—-and the 
news commentators, like Will Rogers, 
John B. Kennedy, Lowell Thomas, 
George R. Holmes, Floyd Gibbons, 
William Hard, and many others, have 
kept the public constantly informed 
of spot news events and their signifi- 
cance. No world event or national 
occurrence of importance escapes this 
great network of news agencies. 

In the field of entertainment, the 
greatest talent of the stage, the con- 
cert hall, the opera house, the vaude- 
ville, and the motion picture screen 
are all available to the American pub- 
lic to be brought into the home as 
guests. In this manner they become 
intimately known to the members of 
the household and are friends of mil- 
lions of American families. Who 
would care to miss a thrilling adven- 
ture with “Amos ’n’ Andy,” where life 
may be lived vicariously, with those 
great comedians of the American 
scene pointing out to us our human 
aspirations, our petty foibles, our fre- 
quent mistakes in judgment and, as 
well, the live-and-let-live attitude of 
fairness in human relations, so char- 
acteristic of America. 

Then, as a business, radio has dem- 
onstrated its ability to pay for itself 
by rendering a remarkable advertising 
service calculated to maintain the 
American standard of living in a land 
of plenty, and at the same time enter- 
tain, inform, and educate a vast num- 
ber of listeners. 
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There is a small minority to whom 
radio offers little. It is made up of 
only a few persons. The recluse, the 
intellectually superior person who vol- 
untarily separates himself from the 
living, breathing, moving America in 
which he lives, is one of these persons. 
The complete reactionary of whom I 
spoke in the beginning of this article 
isalsoone. The complete radical who 
is “agin the government” no matter 
what it does, is perhaps also numbered 
among this minority. But these folk 
really do not belong to the great, vi- 
brant mass and soul of America. 
Public opinion rules, and thanks to 
radio its force is felt immediately, 
simultaneously in every part of our 
country. 

An interesting comparison was 
made by Raymond Gram Swing re- 
cently in Harper’s Magazine which 
illustrates the temper and the tempo 
of the two great English-speaking na- 
tions. He says: 


Where the British have differed from 
America in interfermg with “natural” 
forces is first of all in their lack of effusive- 
ness. When America has a program it be- 
comes the lively concern of everybody. 
The Nation paraded for the NRA. It de- 
bates each new policy in countless periodi- 
cals and over every radio station. Wash- 
ington correspondents dramatize events 
and personify their news in a way impos- 
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sible in England. Every figure in the New 
Deal belongs intimately to the whole coun- 
try. But Prime Minister MacDonald is as 
great a genius in concealing his thoughts 
from newspaper men as President Roose- 
velt is in revealing them. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is as hard to interrogate 
as the Grand Lama of Tibet. The British 
Treasury believes in secrecy almost as much 
as gold. Public opinion in Britain is 
canalized in orderly channels. It flows 
from the cottage to the House of Com- 
mons through local meetings and the local 
and national press, in a leisurely and recog- 
nizable stream. In America, public opinion 
has the force and body of a flood. 

So, in America, radio may be likened 
to the proverbial gold fish in a trans- 
parent fish bowl. The pitiless light 
of publicity constantly shines upon it. 
It is contrived to please the listener— 
to entertain, and, while entertaining, 
to inform and instruct those who come 
to it seeking diversion and enlighten- 
ment. 

The American people are to be the 
judges of radio’s performance. Up- 
permost in the minds of those who 
guide this industry, therefore, there 
is but one major consideration. It is 
at the very foundation of American 
broadcast policy and procedure. It 
is expressed daily in the manifold 
variety and content of its programs. 
It is exemplified in the character of its 
national] and international considera- 
tions and contacts. 

It is the public interest. 


Merlin H. Aylesworth has been president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, New York City, 
since 1926. He is president of the Radio Keith 
Orpheum Corporation, chairman of the board of 
RKO Radio Pictures, Incorporated, and a director 
of the Electric Power and Light Company, Cities 
Service Company, and the Irving Trust Company. 
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Radio as an Educational Force 


By GLENN FRANK 


HAVE long been convinced that the 

invention of radio, the talking film, 
and television is destined to affect the 
process and scope of education with 
quite as revolutionary results as fol- 
lowed in the wake of the invention of 
the printing press. Some day, when 
we have really adapted these new in- 
strumentalities of instruction to the 
enterprise of education, we may find 
that they have enabled us to reduce 
the cost and raise the quality of edu- 
cation at the same time.. There is at 
least one commodity of which we suffer 
a shortage rather than a surplus. 
That commodity is genius in general, 
and teaching genius in particular. 


SPHERE OF GENIUS WIDENED 


To just what uses these new instru- 
mentalities can be put in the routines 
of education is still in the lap of the 
experimenters. I shall not tempt fate 
with prophecy in this field that is en- 
tirely too extensive to explore in one 
brief paper. But already we know at 
least this much: Radio, the talking 
film, and television can warm, illumine, 
and fertilize the routines of education 
by bringing to them, as spur and sup- 
plement, the supreme teaching gen- 
iuses of the generation. The printing 
press has been able to spread the fruits 
of scattered genius the world around. 
But through radio, the talking film, 
and television it has become possible 
for the first time in human history 
actually to syndicate living genius it- 
self. ‘The color, the vibrancy, the con- 
tagion of the great teaching geniuses 
can at last be brought into the smallest 
classroom on the outer rim of the 
world. 


CoMPETITORS OF THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


But these new instrumentalities of 
instruction need not, indeed may not, 
restrict their direct educational activ- 
ity to the classrooms of the traditional 
school system. Already, education is 
being marketed commercially by hun- 
dreds of organizations outside the reg- 
ular school systems. The schools, 
colleges, and universities have been 
able thus far to ignore this competi- 
tion because they have the advantages 
of traditional prestige, the human rela- 
tion with living teachers, an atmos- 
phere of culture, and the presence on 
their staffs of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished scholars. 

But these advantages may not be 
eternal. The modern world turns 
with disturbing if intelligent facility to 
new methods of meeting old needs. 
When the printing press was invented, 
I have no doubt that many educators 
sniffed at the idea that the printed 
word would ever be more than a very 
minor supplement to the spoken word 
of the ancient teacher, just as today 
many educators sniff at the shoddy 
methods of many commercially pro- 
moted educational agencies that op- 
erate outside our school systems, re- 
fusing to consider them serious com- 
petitors of the regular schools. But 
can we be sure that our traditional 
schools will forever retain their near- 
monopoly of education, when to the 
printing press have been added such 
agencies of visualization and communi- 
cation as radio, the talking film, and 
television? 

The ghosts of the great inventors 
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who gave us the technical foundations 
of radio, the talking film, and televi- 
sion are looking wistfully down at us 
wondering whether we shall make full 
use of these new tools of civilization 
which they have given us. I hope 
that we shall be able to bring to the 
educational use of these new tools in 
our classrooms an insight equal to the 
inventiveness that created them. 


Pourrican EDUCATION , 


But quite apart from the profes- 
sional use to which these instrumen- 
talities may be put in the schools, and 
quite apart from the specifically edu- 
cational programs sent out over pub- 
licly and privately operated radio sta- 
tions, the radio is indirectly exerting a 
profound and productive educational 
influence on American life. ‘The mech- 
anism of radio itself, entirely aside 
from any deliberate policy on the part 
of its administrators, will tend in time 
to give us a new kind of statesman and 
a new kind of voter. And I know of 
no educational achievement more 
worth the winning. 

The microphone is the deadly enemy 
of the demagogue—a ruthless revealer 
of “hokum.” ‘Two thirds of the ap- 
peal of the old-fashioned political ora- 
tory and the mob-stirring of the rab- 
ble-rouser lay in the hundred-and-one 
tricks of posture and voice that catch 
on when the crowd is massed and the 
speaker looks it in the eye. But what 
was rousing in the old mass meetings 
may become ridiculous when it comes 
through the radio to the single listener. 
The radio will increasingly tend to put 
the rhetorician to rout and exalt the 
realist. Even the most average of 
average Americans is a more critical 
listener when he is not part of a mass 
meeting. The slightest trickery of 
phrase or voice shows up on the radio. 
A new type of statesman is demanded 
by the radio. When the statesman 
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steps to the microphone, his ideas must 
stand on their own feet without benefit 
of the crutch of emotionalized crowd 
reaction. He must master the art of 
simplicity and «larity, as even a Re- 
publican must admit that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has done. Long and in- 
volved sentences must go. The real- 
ization that millions may be listening 
in puts the statesman on his mettle. 
He has an added compulsion to ac- 
curacy. When he thoughtlessly re- 
sorts to demagogic tricks over the 
radio, there is likely to drift back to 
him the chastening suspicion that here 
and there and yonder in quiet rooms 
throughout the Nation, thousands of 
intelligent Americans may be laughing 
derisively. 

It may be that radio will in time 
effect a needed reform in our national 
party conventions. Today they are 
overgrown and outmoded institutions. 
They contain intelligent and states- 
manlike minds. But nine times out of 
ten they crumble at the touch of a 
really critical issue. Our national 
conventions have become so large that 
mob psychology finds a fertile field in 
them. Large conventions give rise to 
an interlocking msanity and a com- 
pound irresponsibility. But now that 
the radio has made it possible for the 
whole Nation to eavesdrop even the 
whispers of national conventions, it 
may prove possible to exclude the pub- 
lic from the actual sessions, restricting 
attendance to accredited delegates, al- 
ternates, officials, and working rep- 
resentatives of the press. This would 
enable parties to hold their conven- 
tions in halls small enough to make 
sessions more nearly manageable. 
This would eliminate the distracting 
influence of the mob-minded gallery 
that so often destroys the possibility 
of truly deliberate action. 

I think that, with no gallery to play 
to, a realization that hearers were 
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safely away, listening quietly to the 
voices and votes of the convention, 
would make for less street carnivalism 
and more statesmanship in these as- 
semblies. Heretofore, press reports 
have not been able to carry enough of 
the inanities and inefficiencies of the 
conventions to give the people at large 
a full sense of their actual operation. 
The politicians who have captured the 
headlines have remained to the masses 
Olympian figures; but now, millions of 
voters, as they turn the knobs of their 
radios, are gaining a sense of the chaos 
and confusion of conventions even 
more vivid than the impression made 
on the men and women actually in 
attendance. Ifno man remains a hero 
to his valet, certainly conventions that 
do not rid themselves of “hokum” and 
“hooliganism”. cannot remain states- 
manlike assemblies to listeners at the 
radio. 


A UNIFYING [INFLUENCE 


And, finally, if it be one of the major 
functions of education to enable us to 
function as an intelligent and inte- 
grated nation, one of the profoundest 
educational effects of radio will be its 
increasing influence for national unity. 
This vast Nation, with its 125,000,000 
people, faces a dilemma. It must not 
-iron itself out into a dull sameness. It 
must resist the forces that seek to im- 
pose an extreme standardization upon 
its thought and life. It must, at all 
costs, maintain the color, the char- 
acter, the charm, and the creativeness 
of its varied regions. But it must at 
the same time play for national unity. 
There are some things it must do with 
a solid front. This is one of the les- 
sons we are learning as we face the 
baffling enterprise of economic recov- 
ery and social reconstruction. There 
is a minimum unification of the mind 
and interests of the Nation that is im- 
perative. 
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This is a difficult order for so vast a 
territory and so varied a population. 
All history shows that far-flung em- 
pires have sooner or later failed be- 
cause they could not maintain the 
necessary unity of mind and purpose. 
They fell apart because they lacked 
the binding cement of a common yi- 
sion of their problems and their pos- 
sibilities. The Greek republics began 
to slip when they grew beyond the 
city-state stage in which the whole 
population could at once have access 
to the councils in which publie policy 
was being shaped. The Athenians, 
gathering en masse at the Acropolis, 
had an ideal agency of unification. 
They could all listen at once to their 
peerless leader, Pericles. 

Until radio was invented, America 
lacked an Acropolis. Her Pericles, 
when she was lucky enough to have 
one, had to make the swing around the 
circle if he wanted to speak to the peo- 
ple of America. And even then he 
could touch only the strategic centers. 
The masses had-to hear him at second 
hand as they scanned the reports of his 
speeches in the next day’s press. With 
radio, an American Pericles can have 
his Acropolis and speak to all America 
at once. The radio is an agency of 
national unification whose develop- 
ment and freedom we must guard with 
jealous care. 


INTELLIGENT Use or RADIO 


I have tried to indicate that the very 
nature of radio as a technical medium 
of communication has profound and 
productive educational implications 
for the national future, in rationalizing 
our public life by compelling the de- 
velopment of a new type of statesman 
and a new type of voter, and in giving 
unifying ideas quick access to the mind 
of the entire Nation. 

Let me end with the earnest hope 
that we shall not be content with these 
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automatic by-products of radio as a 
mechanism, but that we shall use this 
mechanism with the utmost of intel- 
ligence and moral responsibility. 
“You think your souls are saved,” 
” Mahatma Gandhi once said to a West- 
” erner, “because you can invent radio, 
but of what elevation to man is a 
method of bfoadcasting if you have 
only drivel to send out?” Radio de- 
serves the best the national mind can 
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bring to its microphones, in content 
and in presentation. Quality must 
learn to sing. Education may “get 
away” with dullness if it is dealing with 
prisoners in a classroom. It cannot 
when men are free to turn from dull 
quality to interesting frivolity by a 
simple twist of the dial. 

Radio has given education a new 
medium. Education must invest ra- 
dio with meaning. 
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Radio and the Child 


By Spone Marsnzr GRUENBERG 


OOKING backward, radio appears 
as but the latest of cultural emer- 
gents to invade the putative privacy of 
the home. Each such invasion finds 
the parents unprepared, frightened, re- 
sentful, and helpless. Within com- 
paratively short memory, the “movie,” 
the automobile, the telephone, the 
sensational newspaper or magazine, the 
“funnies,” and the cheap paper-back 
book have had similar effects upon the 
apprehensions and solicitudes of par- 
ents. 

Anew instrument or medium always 
brings difficulties that cannot be solved 
on the basis of earlier experiences or 
earlier criteria of conduct. Many lit- 
erary masterpieces, such as Mark 
Twain’s classics of child life, at first 
aroused the hostility of adults, only to 
become “required reading” in the pub- 
lic schools. Similarly, the “movies” 
brought protests that made no dis- 
criminations among the crude slap- 
sticks, the impossible “ Westerns,” and 
the new creations of Charlie Chaplin. 
It took time to reveal that some of the 
performances which were at first offen- 
sive to parents were not only better 
adapted to children’s tastes and needs, 
but also psychologically and educa- 
tionally more sound than those which 
parents preferred. 

To point out that we have gradually 
assimilated these other “invaders,” 
and to expect, therefore, that we shall 
before long find for the radio its proper 
place, 1s not to belittle either the valid- 
ity of the parental anxieties or the 
dangers of the mstrument itself as a 
potential agent for harm; nor is it to 
minimize the difficulties it presents. 
The parallel is ntended merely to sug- 


gest that some perspective may be 
helpful in considering the problem of 
the radio and the child. * We must not 
overlook, however, the important fact 
that m some respects the radio finds 
the, parents more helpless than the 
“movies” or the “funnies”; for no locks 
will keep this intruder out, nor can 
parents shut their children away 
from it. 


Tue Facts IN tHe CASE 


No comprehensive research has been 
undertaken in the field of radio for 
children comparable to the Payne 
Fund Study of motion pictures. Yet 
parents’ organizations in many kinds 
of communities and in every part of the 
country have been recording the types 
of programs their children prefer, the 
amount of time they give to listening, 
the seeming effects upon the children, 
and their own feelings, as parents, re- 
garding these programs. 

From these rather informal studies 
we now know that a very large propor- 
tion of children between the ages of six 
and thirteen devote an imposing total 
of hours to the radio. There is evi- 
dence of a sustained interest from the 
age of six on, rising to a peak at about 
ten to twelve years. In samples 
checked up, forty children out of a 
hundred listen in for half an hour or 
more daily, following certain pro- 
grams with passionate interest. About 
twelve or thirteen in a hundred are 
reported to be radio “fans,” although 
this classification depends more upon 
the mother’s point of view than upon 
the total amount of time that the child 
spends with the radio; for many chil- 
dren not so classified actually give 
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more time to listening than do those 
called “fans.” 

Children preponderantly show en- 
thusiasm for a kind of program which 
parents as a whole view unfavorably 


_ with about the same unanimity. The 


thriller, the mystery, comedy (not so 
high), the melodramatic adventure 
series—all these are seized on by the 
children with an avidity that leaves the 
parents aghast. Finally, there is no 
carry-over of likes and dislikes from 
parents to their children. This we 
should perhaps have known from com- 
mon observation, although parents 
generally are inclined to assume that 
their own tastes and discernments are 
assimilated by their children early, in 
life. 

The specific problems of the radio 
are those that have to do, on the one 
hand, with the home—adjusting time, 
choice of program, mutual considera- 
tion among the members of the family, 
conflict with other activities; and on 
the other hand, with the quality and 
character of the broadcasting as it 
affects the growing personalities of 
eventual citizens. 


As to Domestic RELATIONS 


When several pairs of ears are eager 
to enjoy. one radio at any given time, 
there is always the possibility of con- 
flict. Yet, as between the children 
themselves, much less is reported than 
we might have expected, and appar- 
ently less than was common when the 
radio was still a novelty and the strug- 
gle was for each to get to it ahead of 
the others. Indeed, many parents re- 
port that the radio establishes a bond 
of common interest, and a quarter of 
the mothers questioned think that it 


- actually prevents quarrels and “gives 


children of different ages a pleasure 
which they can happily share.” . 

When the interests of children and 
adults clash, the decision as to the pro- 
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gram to be tuned in must be deter- 
mined either by compromise or by fiat. 
The music or the political talk that 
older members of the family prefer has 
to be accepted or ignored by the chil- 
dren, or it has to give way out of 
consideration for the children’s pref- 
erences. The choice between the chil- 
dren’s demand for radio at breakfast 
and the father’s desire to read his news- 
paper in peace may have to be decided 
arbitrarily in favor of thefather. But 
in each case the parents must be aware 
of just what is involved in the issue. 

As a matter of fact, the radio seems 
to cause less conflict between children 
and adults than it did some years ago, 
although children do often resent adult 
supervision and restrictions in their 
free choice of programs. One mother 
also spoke of her six-year-old’s resent- 
ment against the radio as an adult 
preoccupation which deprived her of 
the companionship of adults. “She 
cried bitterly during the President’s 
address.” 

Related to questions of parental 
judgment are the strains reported in 
many cases as resulting from the efforts 
of adults to regulate the child’s use of 
the radio by arbitrary rules. “I or- 
dered my twelve-year-old boy not to 
turn the radio on before dinner, but I, 
found that he had been listening to the 
radio and shutting it off just before I 
got home.” ‘This suggests, however, 
that in many homes the radio is not 
itself the problem it appears to be, but 
merely the precipitant for deep-seated 
tensions in the family situation. In 
this case, for example, we cannot sup- 
pose that the boy’s disregard of his 
mother’s wishes was confined to the 
radio. 

The most serious and most common 
complaint against the radio as part of 
the home equipment is its frequent in- 
terference with other interests and 
activities. Family conversation is the 
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greatest sufferer, with reading and 
music practice close seconds. The 
other losses mentioned are group 
games, creative play, crafts, singing, 
and soon. ‘This is perhaps a competi- 
tion which we must learn to accept as 
legitimate—and as a challenge to the 
more time-honored activities to justify 
their continuance as family diversions. 

The intruder is not, however, uni- 
formly condemned. Not only does the 
radio often serve to unify the members 
of the family by furnishing a variety of 
common experiences, but it sometimes 
furthers the parents’ purposes. Thus, 
one family feels that the radio “is valu- 
able as an adjunct to the education and 
entertainment of the household.” An- 
other parent writes, “I feel that my 
children’s great interest in music has 
been encouraged by radio. . . . With 
so much to choose from, they can afford 
to be discriminating.” 

These and other examples suggest 
that the problem of managing the radio 
in the home is part of the larger prob- 
lem of living together in a household 
made up of individuals of different ages 
and tastes. Many parents are aware 
that setting up rules designed to work 
automatically and permanently is less 
constructive than the continuous need 
for working with children. Thus one 
writes, “It takes some guiding to keep 
from adding too many programs and so 
curtailing reading, outdoors, and social 
contacts. But appeal of reason has so 
far worked and the balance has been 
maintained. Hence the influence to 
date has been positive rather than 
negative.” 


Tur PROGRAM ITSELF 


The most vociferous complaints 
about the radio have come from par- 
ents and teachers and ministers who 
have raised questions as to the merits 
of the programs to which children are 
exposed, and as to the probable effects 
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upon the minds and characters of 
the listeners. A particularly excited 
mother brings all the objections to- 
gether in one sweep: 


Many of us with children from seven on 
are perfectly frantic over the effect of the 
radio on children. The programs are sen- 
sational nonsense and children are made 
nervous and develop fears they never had 
before—fear of the dark, fear of gruff 
voices. One mother says her children have 
developed a feeling of evil in the world. 


It is not easy to distinguish clearly 
between what parents think of the 
quality of a particular broadcast, and 
what they think of the effects of radio 
in general upon their children. A 
mother who dislikes a certain program 
is quite sure that it is bad for her child; 
but when we ask her what is objection- 
able about it, she tells us in effect that 
it is objectionable because she does 
not like it. 

At one meeting somebody criticized 
“Buck Rogers.” One of the boys pres- 
ent asked, “What’s the matter with 
‘Buck Rogers’?” A teacher observed 
that the narratives were “imaccurate.” 
But what is the meaning of “inaccu- 
rate” in connection with an imaginary 
projection into the twenty-fifth cen- 
tury? What harm has come to the 
past generation from reading the inac- 
curacies of Jules Verne or the romances 
of H. G. Wells? 

Neither adults nor children can con- 
vey clearly and convincingly the “rea- 
sons” for their preferences or dislikes, 
and when challenged, both will try to 
justify their tastes on the basis of gen- 
erally accepted principles. It is be- 
yond dispute, however, that many of 
the programs are objectionable because 
they convey false ideals or misleading 
sentimentalities, or because they “mur- 
der the King’s English” or play too 
recklessly with elemental fears and 
horrors. In their admonitions and 
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exhortations, offered ostensibly to help 
parents in the training of their children, 
many are too crude and psychologi- 
cally unsound. Parents may right- 
fully object to the kind of advice 
sometimes offered children on the man- 
agement of their problems and on the 
conduct of life generally. And no ex- 
cuse can be found for impressing 
children with their obligation to pro- 
mote the sales of the merchandise ad- 
vertised by the sponsors of the pro- 
grams which they like. 

The worries of parents in regard to 
radio are serious, and their grievances 
for the most part warranted; but there 
is so much of the hysterical among the 
criticisms that we have to be partic- 
ularly careful to envisage the situation 
in its entirety. 


SOMETHING NEEDS to Bs DONE 


In considering possible lines of ac- 
tion, we must in the first place elimi- 
nate all disputations as to taste, since 
it was discovered some centuries ago 
that such disputations lead nowhere. 
A current example of this truism is the 
preference expressed by a father who 
comments on his personal experiences 
and observations in a recent magazine 
article He feels that Baby Rose 
Marie warbling “adult hotsy-totsy 
songs” is preferable to adventure pro- 
grams, since “at least there was no life- 
risking predicament with which to drag 
the listener to the loud-speaker for the 
next broadcast.” There are many 
equally qualified adults——psychologists 
and parents, to say nothing of music 
lovers—who would question his assur- 
ance that the new program is better 
for children than its predecessor. It is 
a telling commentary on our adult con- 
fusion on this whole question of taste 
when we offer children only such sorry 
alternatives. 


2 Mann, Arthur, “Children’s Crime Programs: 
1984,” Scribner's Magazine, Oct. 1934. 
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A second fundamental consideration 
is the fact that the differences between 
the preferences of adults and those of 
children are in large part due to differ- 
ences in maturity. Children have to 
grow into finer discriminations, and 
they have to be helped; but not by 
privations and preachments—and not 
by having to choose between Baby 
Rose Marie and crime adventures. 

In the third place, we have to ask 
ourselves what it is that gives children 
so much satisfaction in some of the 
things most disapproved by their el- 
ders, and so common in the radio pro- 
grams. From wide and intensive psy- 
chological studies, as well as from the 
insight of competent observers, we are 
coming to recognize that the exciting 
adventures, and even the terrifying 
episodes, which leave children trem- 
bling and yet demanding more, satisfy 
something corresponding to the child’s 
stage of development, to his personal 
or temperamental make-up, or to the 
gaps in his experience. Like reading 
itself, which we value and encourage, 
like the best in drama, these disap- 
proved excitements are forms of vica- 
rious adventure, substitute expansions 
of experience that fulfill an mner need 
which the child can neither express nor 
disregard. In extreme cases of exces- 
sive addiction to the radio or to partic- 
ular types of programs, the parents 
may well consider the child’s behavior 
as symptomatic of a condition that 
may need closer and more discerning 
study, rather than harsher penalties 
and restrictions. 

The individual differences in the un- 
conscious demands of children are il- 
lustrated by two boys, of eight and 
five years, in an intellectual and paci- 
fist home. They had been taken to see 
the sound film “Treasure Island,” and 
were asked what they liked best in the 
picture. The older boy, in a dreamy 
voice, said, “I loved the way the ships 


pulled out, when it was getting dark, 
and the clouds.” The younger boy, 
with an angel face, said, “I liked the 
shooting best. Oh,. boy, oh, boy! 
Was that some shooting!” 

However satisfactory the first, or 
shocking the second reaction may seem 
to adults, they can draw from them no 
conclusions whatever as to either the 
personalities into which these children 
are to grow, or the background in which 
they are developing. They can be 
confident only that the experience was 
for both children of genuine value. 

In the most extensive study yet 
made of children’s reactions to radio,? 
the outspoken statements of children 
themselves indicate a deep apprecia- 
tion of the thrills, the fascinations exer- 
cised by some of the broadcasts. In 
children’s written descriptions of “The 
Radio Program J Like Best,” secured 
for this study, typical favorites are re- 
produced with bated breath. 

Here is what one boy says of “Buck 
Rogers”: 


There is silence on the air. Suddenly 
we hear the sound of rocket motors and a 
voice says, “Buck Rogers in the Twenty- 
fifth Century.” ... [Buck sees] things 
that weren’t dreamed of in the twentieth 
century such as rocket ships, disintegrators, 
paralysis guns, rocket pistols, thermic radi- 
ation projectors and many others. I like 
“Buck Rogers” best because it is the most 
exciting, breathe-taking and fast-moving 
radio program on the air. 


Another says: “The program I like 
bést is ‘Skippy.’ It is a venture’s 
drama. Isit like ina daze on my chair 
near the radio and listen to this won- 
derful thrill.” 

Even those who choose more serious 
programs seem to have an eye—or 
rather an ear—mainly for the thrills. 


2 Eisenberg, I. L., Children’s Preferences and 
Reactions in Radio Programs. A study for a 
doctor’s dissertation. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1934. 
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One girl, for instance, selects “Twenty 
Thousand Years in Sing-Sing,” “be- 
cause,” as she says, “it is not at all silly, 
and because it is quite mysterious. 
Also I like it because it tells of the ex- 
periences of people, that when stealing 
are caught and brought to prison. In 
that way it helps me not to do such 
things.” One cannot forbear pointing 
out how this child unconsciously ra- 
tionalizes her interest in the sensa- 
tional, and throws in a moralistic com- 
ment as a sop to adult standards. 


CENSORSHIP 


There can be no question, then, as to 
the needs of children for a great variety 
of substitute experiences and adven- 
tures; and these needs cannot be ig- 
nored in any concerted efforts to im- 
prove the radio fare offered children. 
For when groups of parents, having 
become self-conscious and indignant, 
undertake to “clean up” matters by 
using their united powers in an attack 
on the radio or on special programs of 
which they disapprove, there is grave 
danger of defeating their own ends. 
Such drives are just as objectionable 
as the thing they are intended to rem- 
edy; for the imposition upon the public 
of a hard-and-fast partisan or other 
special view or preference is hardly an 
improvement upon the present situa- 
tion which these very groups so deeply 
deplore. We gain nothing from such 
a censorship by any group that has the 
power to exert special pressure. The 
negative approach is in the long run 
unproductive, although it is under- 
standable as a manifestation of out- 
raged feelings. 

To be sure, broadcasters and adver- 
tisers have been compelled to take no- 
tice because of the many protests. 
They are perhaps particularly sensitive 
to criticism because, in a field so new 
that there are no established criteria, 
the producers are naturally just as be- 
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wildered as the public, and are groping 
just as blindly for improvement. 
Moreover, the broadcasting companies 
make the counter complaint that alarm 
is always more articulate than ap- 
proval. When parents disapprove, 
‘they become very vocal. But, so the 
broadcasters report, if they occasion- 
ally remove a* feature that has been 
generally understood to be acceptable 
to parents, its disappearance from the 
air causes not a ripple of visible regret. 


Towarp Constructive MEASURES 


Positive efforts are likely to be more 
effective, if they extend only to the re- 
placing of “black lists” with “white 
lists.” 

On the initiative of the American Li- 
brary Association there was formed 
early in 1933 a joint committee repre- 
senting that organization, the Progres- 
sive Education Association, and the 
Child Study Association, with the 
writer as chairman, to work out pos- 
sible methods of coöperation. 

After considering various plans, the 
committee believes that the establish- 
ment of a central clearing house would 
best serve this purpose. Such a cen- 
tral agency would act as a liaison be- 
tween the interested public, as repre- 
sented by parents’ groups, educational 
organizations, and others concerned 
with furthering child welfare and edu- 
cation, and the commercial interests, 
including the broadcasting companies, 
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the advertising agencies, and the pro- 
gram sponsors. The chief functions 
of such a clearing house would be: to 
evaluate what we now know about 
children’s radio, programs and make 
this information available; to set in 
motion inquiries and researches for the 
study of questions which are yet un- 
answered, and such additional ques- 
tions as are bound to arise; and finally, 
to develop and sponsor experimental 
programs built on the very best avail- 
able knowledge and presented with as 
much skill as possible. 

The committee believes that it is 
not a question of some of us telling the 
rest what should be done; it is a ques- 
tion of all who care giving their 
thought, their insight, and their sym- 
pathy. l 

We have in the past century brought 
the public school system in America 
to the point where we are able to carry 
it forward in spite of great divergente 
of views as to what it should try to do 
and how it should perform its services. 
Boards of lay people, representing es- 
sentially the parents, working with an 
increasing number and variety of ex- 
perts, are steadily developing an edu- 
cation that approximates the paradox 
of serving each and at the same time 
serving all. The community must 
learn to work together with the same 
flexibility in managing this new instru- 
ment for amusement, recreation, and a 
broader education. 


Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg is director of the 
Child Study Association of America; lecturer in Par- , 
ent Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; chairman of Parent Education Committee of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, and of a special committee on Radio Programs 
for Children; member of boards of various educa- 
tional associations. She is author of “Your Child 
Today and Tomorrow” and “Sons and Daughters”; 
co-author of “Parents, Children, and Money”; and 
co-editor of “Our Children: A Handbook for Parents.” 


Radio and Social Welfare 


AKING social welfare in its broad- 

est sense—that is, the well-being 
of man in society—the radio stands 
forth today as potentially one of the 
most useful instruments at the service 
of the human family. It is the latest 
in a series of marvelous inventions 
which have shrunk the earth, facil- 
tated instant communication, and 
brought the wonders of modern culture 
to the remotest outpost of civilization. 
The frontiersman as well as the ur- 
banite, the poor as well as the rich, can 
now enjoy the symphony or the 
opera, hear the President announce 
his latest national: policy, and follow 
the adventures of discoverers and 
explorers. Perhaps more than any 
other instrument devised by science, 
the radio has the potentiality for en- 
riching the cultural resources of all 
society. 

I speak of its potentiality rather than 
its accomplishment, because, like so 
many of the material achievements of 
modern society, we have not yet 
learned how to control and exploit the 
radio to the fullest extent for the bene- 
fit of the entirecommunity. But mak- 
ing allowances for all its shortcomings 
and for all the drivel we are forced to 
listen to, it must still be admitted that 
the radio stands out as one of the most 
useful means of enhancing the welfare 
of all groups in modern society. Let 
us remember, too, that both in its me- 


chanical development and in its social - 


control, the radio is still in its infancy. 
Too many of us are inclined to forget 
that the first broadcast to the public 
was made in the autumn of 1920, less 
than fifteen years ago! 


By Lovis E. KIRSTEIN 


Coping WITH MALADJUSTMENT 


But social welfare has come to have 
a more restricted meaning—the or- 
ganization of the community to amel- 
iorate the problems in maladjustment 
created by modern industrial society; 
and it is the services of radio in this 
narrower field that I wish here partic- 
ularly to discuss. What can radio ac- 
complish and what has it accomplished 
in our effort to ease the burdens in- 
flicted upon our people by social and 
physical misfortunes generally outside 
their individual control? To what ex- 
tent has it been of use in the battle 
against unemployment and distress, 
against poverty, sickness, and bad en- 
vironmental influences with their 
threat to the health and the character 
of youth? How effective has radio 
proved in this effort? What problems 
have been uncovered in the course of 
itsuse? As the attention of the Nation 
comes to concentrate more and more 
intently upon just these problems of 
unemployment, destitution, under- 
nourishment, preventable disease, and 
impairment in morale, such questions 
on our experience to date with radio as 
an instrument for advancing social 
welfare take on increasing relevance. 

And seldom has any instrument of 
communication received more dra- 
matic trial than the past four years of 
world depression have given radio. 
When we realize that for the first time 
in history this instrument has been 
available for use in a major depression, 
we must realize that we have truly 
been breaking paths in a new way of 
education and of securing participation 
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and consent in the democratic process 
of devising new ways for handling the 
social problems of the times. As in 
` all pioneering effort, we cannot feel 
that we have found the best answers 
as to methods and procedures in using 
radio to help meet a great human crisis. 
But we have made beginnings, and 
these beginnings set milestones which 
are well worth our reading. 


THE PRESIDENT’ S USE or Rapio 


Perhaps the most dramatic demon- 
stration of the potentialities of radio 
in national programs of social welfare 
has been given to us by the National 
Administration in Washington under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt. 
However critical many of us may be 
of the New Deal either in its entirety 
or in some of its parts, we must admit 
that an effective and skillful job has 
been done in utilizing the radio as a 
means of communication. 

And how effectively Mr. Roosevelt 
used the radio in bringing his program 
for recovery to the people, no one who 
has passed through the last year and a 
half in America need be told. His 
radio addresses immediately after the 
banking holiday became truly a first 
line of national defense against an im- 
personal but very real foe. They 
brought renewed confidence and cour- 
age into the very homes of our people; 
they carried reassurance to business 
men, bankers, farmers, and workers, 
who only a few weeks before had faced 
in bewilderment and often despair 
what seemed the collapse of all their 
familiar social arrangements. When 
he spoke, the national chains cleared to 
carry his message; men and women 
waited eagerly for it; newspapers an- 
nounced its coming and published in 
full its contents. This tense expect- 
ancy dissipated the national attack of 
“nerves” from which it grew. 

The radio served, too, as an instru- 
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ment of information—to tell the people 
just what Mr. Roosevelt and his Ad- 
ministration purposed to do about it. 
The banking holiday was explained— 
and thus accepted with relief. The 
continuing problems of mass unem- 
ployment and destitution were held 
before the country until a previous 
conviction that local and private giv- 
ing sufficed, disappeared before wide 
agreement that only rounded national 
responsibility could beadequate. The 
need for increased minimum wages and 
shorter hours to reign in the sweatshop 
and start industry going agam was 
broadcast. Farm relief, monetary pol- 
icy,. the reëmployment agreements, 
public works, the Tennessee Valley 
project—one measure after another 
traveled along the air waves from the 
Capitol to the loneliest hamlet and the 
busiest city of our continental country. 

As the various agencies were estab- 
lished to carry out these policies, more 
voices were added to Mr. Roosevelt’s — 
in explanation of the recovery program. 
From Cabinet members and other re- 
sponsible officials, unemployed work- 
ers and the country learned of new 
employment opportunities and new 
sources of relief through the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Public Works 
Administration, the Emergency Relief 
Administration, and the Civil Works 
Administration. 


A Unwevine FORCE 


Through these very services of re- 
assurance and information, the radio 
emerged an instrument of participating 
democracy. Since the dayg when the 
township and the locality made democ- 
racy a matter of direct individual par- 
ticipation, men had lost their sense of 
continuous personal share in the demo- 
cratic process through the very size and 
complexity of modern government. 
The radio once again brought policy- 
making to the home and the groups 
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around the stove in the general store, 
through issues of social welfare most 
directly affecting them. Once again 
intimacy was restored between leader 
and people by the voice that told all 
about it (from the Capitol microphone 
instead of the Town Hall platform). 
The thousands of letters and telegrams 
that poured into the White House after 
each address showed how real this new 
contact can be. 

Thus, although actual participation 
on the part of listeners was not possible 
(and who knows whether the near fu- 
ture may not make even this a real- 
ity?), at least the radio afforded an 
opportunity to secure consent and ap- 
proval. In contrast, the depression 
had shown in certain countries of Eu- 
rope what a potent instrument the 
radio can become in destroying democ- 
racy by channelizing mass despair be- 
hind another type of “Fiihrer.” In 
South America, as a leading colum- 
nist’s conversation shows us, the same 
lesson was being learned. “I was talk- 
ing the other day to a South American 
revolutionist who seized power in his 
native land,” he tells us, “but was un- 
able to hold it. ‘I made a mistake,’ he 
admitted. “I got the arsenals, all right, 
but I forgot to grab the radio!’” After 
Mr. Roosevelt’s demonstration, we can 
feel sure that democracy as well as 
dictatorship can use the radio effec- 
tively to handle threatening emergency 
situations with programs of wide social 
welfare. It enjoys this advantage, 
too: It does not need to get the ar- 
senals; the radio suffices. 

Because this program of social wel- 
fare by definition included states and 
localities in our total responsibility for 
handling the crisis, the radio served in 
state and local effortstoo. Theattack 
upon unemployment and distress, the 
proposals for raising money, creating 
jobs, and administering national and 
local projects, all found in radio what 
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the national effort had found in it, too: 

an instrument of assurance, explana- 
tion, and participation. Speakers were 
drawn from government, business, 
farm, labor, and welfare organizations. 
Opportunities and procedures neces-- 
sary to take advantage of various 
measures for reliefi—unemployment, 
financing of various types, farm aids, 
and the rest—as they existed in the 

various states and localities, were de- 
scribed over the air. As time went on, 
the radio became, too, an opportunity 
in itself for various unemployed groups. 
Choruses, bands, orchestras, even op- 
era, financed from public relief funds, 
appeared on the radio programs. 


PERMANENT POSSIBILITIES 


How much of the present radio tech- 
niques can be transferred from their 
existing emergency basis to the per- 
manent program for promoting social 
welfare by public agencies? We may 
expect Mr. Roosevelt and other offi- 
cials to use the radio to explain what- 
ever program for security by social 
insurance may develop from expert 
studies now under way in Washington. 
But why should not radio continue 
beyond that an important tool in pro- 
moting, explaining, and winning demo- 
cratic consent in permanent policies of 
employment, relief, and other welfare 
needs? 

Encouragement for such an exten- 
sion of radio technique may be found 
in the many “non-crisis” uses to which 
government is already putting the ra- 
dio in the name of social welfare. We 
have now under expert public auspices 
regular talks on health, safety, food 
and dietetics, prison reform and prob- 
lems of crime, housing and community 
planning, and vocational guidance, and 
education programs. We have the ra- 
dio used as an instrument of treatment 
in hospitals, institutions, and prisons. 
Its skillful use during the depression 
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crisis by the Roosevelt Administration 
thus merely indicates, I believe, a wid- 
ening scope of permanent welfare serv- 
ice for it. 


USE BY PRIVATE AGENCIES 


It goes without saying that social 
welfare agencies under private auspices 
have found the radio similarly valuable 
in arousing interest, support, and un- 
derstanding of their work. Indeed, ex- 
perience with its use during the past 
few years has followed a pattern closely 
parallel to that traced in our public 
welfare efforts; that is, the challenge of 
the depression emergency has extended 
and strengthened the services to which 
radio had already been put in further- 
ing normal social work programs. 

The annual Mobilization for Human 
Needs initiated in 1932 presented a 
dramatic platform from which our vol- 
untary agencies for social welfare could 
be presented to the country. As the 
depression deepened, social workers, 
only too aware from daily contact with 
their hard-hit clients of what distress 
was abroad among our people, pressed 
persistently for a national program of 
relief. Through their efforts as much 
as any single factor, more and more 
money was coming from public treas- 
uriesforthepurpose. Thisveryspread 
of public responsibility, however, was 
endangering the private agencies and 
their characteristic American structure 
of welfare procedures supported by vol- 
untary efforts. For people generally 
were becoming relief-minded (as social 
workers themselves spread the facts of 
mass destitution); and the increase of 
public relief funds, more stringent tax- 
es, and the impairment of individual 
wealth were threatening the support of 
private social work. 

Forward-looking national leaders 
soon saw the danger of this develop- 
ment. Any permanent sacrifice of pri- 
vatelsocial agencies through emergency 
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demands would entail serious national 
loss. Though public agencies may be 
expected increasingly to take over mass 
unemployment relief, private agencies 
must fulfill the important continuing 
functions of experimentation, individ- 
ualized treatment, supplementation 
where the public effort is inadequate, 
and upholding adequate standards of 
administration of public social work. 
In the immediate crisis, moreover, 
their emphasis on maintaining morale 
and the forces for child welfare and 
character building was highly essential. 
In recognition of these facts, leading 
citizens of the country organized them- 
selves through Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., and other national so- 
cial work agencies, to bring the case of 
private social work effectively before 
the country. 


Broapcasts or MOBILIZATIONS 


Each of the annual Mobilizations 
thus far has done Just this, very effec- 
tively. The meetings of chest execu- 
tives and board members at Washing- 
ton in the early fall of each year focuses 
national as well as local attention on 
the community chest and emergency 
campaigns which are about to be 
launched in the individual communi- 
ties of the country. The President 
speaks before the meeting; the First 
Lady heads the women’s division. 
Newspapers report the proceedings. 
Then for five successive Sundays the 
radio carries the message to every cor- 
ner of the Nation. Such people as Mr. 
Newton D. Baker, who has acted as 
chairman of three successive Mobiliza- 
tions, Walter Lippmann, Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, explain how important are 
the maintenance of morale, the indi- 
vidualized treatment, and the experi- 
mental approaches characteristic of 
private social work. 

These explanations constitute real 
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and necessary public education in this 
important field. National insistence 
on the importance of continued and 
adequate support for the private agen- 
cies integrates the loeal efforts into a 
unified program. The contribution of 
radio time by the two great national 
broadcasting chains brings outstand- 
ing radio and theatrical talent to the 
service of the cause. To the stage ben- 
efit is thus added the radio benefit as a 
medium for spreading information and 
winning support for social welfare. 


With regard to the use and the value of radio 
in the national Mobilization program, Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc. writes as follows 
(Sept. 20, 1934): 

“In 1931 the Owen D. Young committee spon- 
sored a series of nation-wide radio programs. .. . 

“In 1932 the Welfare and Relief Mobilization 
secured a donation of six radio periods from 
National and Columbia Broadcasting systems. 
Five of these six were broadcast over coast-to- 
coast networks of both National and Columbia. 
The sixth was handled on a nation-wide hook-up 
by the National Broadcasting Co. only. This 
latter broadcast was for half an hour, from 7 to 
7:30 P.M. the evening of November 20. Four 
of the remaining five were 45-minute broadcasts 
from 10:30 to 11:15, and the first was from 6:30 
to 7 P.M. These broadcasts were held on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings from October 16 to No- 
vember 20 inclusive. 

“In 1933 National Broadcasting Co. and Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System codperated by mak- 
ing available five Sunday evening periods from 
October 15 to November 12 inclusive, said pro- 
grams being for 80 minutes each, from 10:45 to 
11:15 pM... 

“Tn all of the above the National and Colum- 
bia systems have been very codperative. We 
have not figured the commercial value of the 
time which was donated in the last year or two, 
but in one of the earlier years we did figure that 
it amounted to over $125,000. Of course that 
figure did not include any costs for talent or 
special services. ... 

“We have no idea of the volume of radio time 
which is donated by local stations to local com- 
munity chests. However, we should judge from 
conversations which we have had with many 
chest executives on the subject that radio has 
played an increasingly important part in cam- 
paign publicity efforts during the past few years. 
There is no doubt whatever that this medium, 
both from a national and local standpoint is 
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Thus it is that the emergency of the 
depression has enabled social workers 
to do with the radio on a national scale 
what they had already been doing 
locally. Community chest campaigns 
had for some time been sending their- 
message over the air through local lead- 
ers, dramatic skits, and.entertainment 
programs. Individual agencies had 
been setting forth in various ways just 
what they were trying to do with, chil- 
drén, families, the provision of recrea- 
tion, the building of character, and the 
maintaining of morale. In this field 
too we may hope, then, that the pass- 
ing of the emergency will reveal the 
radio established securely as the in- 
strument of information, education, 
and promotion that it has been stead- 
ily showing itself. 


MEASUREMENT OF EFFECTIVENESS 


Exactly how effective an instrument 
we shall have in it for our social wel- 
fare purposes, however, it is still im- 
possible to say in anything like definite 
quantitative terms. Advertisers have 
made various studies to test the effi- 
cacy of radio for their own particular 
ends. Similar tests could hardly be 
made in the case of social welfare. For 
social welfare, unlike tooth paste or 
laundry soap or cosmetics, is not a sin- 
gle product whose sales appeal under 
different forms of advertising can be 
accurately measured. Such few tests 
as have been conducted to discover the 
efficacy of radio in a social welfare pro- 
gram have hardly been conclusive one 
way or the other. 

For the past year the Massachusetts 
Department of Health has been at- 


proving of substantial value to local chests in 
getting across their message. 

“We should say without any question that ra- 
dio coöperation has been very valuable indeed to 
the Mobilization. As a matter of fact we know 
that many of our local executives feel that our 
national programs are one of the most important 
and effective parts of the Mobilization program.” 
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tempting to obtain some measure of 
the value of its weekly radio programs. 
By allocating to newspaper readers or 
radio listeners questions it received in 
its health forums, and requests for lit- 
-erature, it found the radio decidedly 
the more important source in both 
cases. By most conservative compu- 
tations, it estimates a total of twelve 
thousand regular listeners over the 
state, to one or more of its weekly 
broadcasts. The Jefferson Courty 
Board of Health in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, sponsored a survey made by 
ninety Civil Works Administration 
canvassers visiting 51,681 families, of 
whom 38.5 per cent had radios. The 
survey showed an average weekly audi- 
ence of 4,800 listeners for the Depart- 
ment’s health talk. 

But however inconclusive the mea- 
ger quantitative evidence may thus far 
be, it seems obvious that radio offers 
an instrument of great potential useful- 
ness to social welfare. What is needed 
to realize this usefulness is a larger 
allocation of good time on the part 
of broadcasting companies for educa- 
tional and welfare purposes, and a more 
skillful use of this time on the part of 
the agencies sponsoring the programs. 

Obviously, speakers with nationally 
renowned names possess pulling power 
for social welfare work programs as for 
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all others. The drama of the emer- 
gency and our national effort to meet 
it gave messages sent over the radio on 
welfare problems an exceptional pro- 
pulsion that carried them into literally 
millions of homes. Who shall say how 
much of the response was due to the 
persuasive radio personality of the 
President, the simultaneous reports in 
the newspapers, the increased popular 
interest in political and economic prob- 
lems, or the peculiar appeal of the radio 
itself? 

But after all the qualifications have 
been made, the radio remains one of 
the most effective instruments of form- 
ing public opinion and public interest 
in social welfare as in all current con- 
cerns. Social workers are constantly 
seeking, therefore, the most promising 
type of program for continuously pre- 
senting welfare policies and aims over 
the air. Thus the Social Work Pub- 
licity Council has published a special 
bulletin advising social agencies on the 
most skilful way of using radio time. 
The Council also devotes a section to 
radio in its monthly bulletins, review- 
ing broadcast techniques as actually 
applied in welfare broadcasts and aim- 
ing to cull from actual experience the 
best ways and means of interesting, 
through radio, the public at large in 
this vital phase of our national life. 


Mr. Lows E. Kirstein is connected with Wiliam 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. He is a member of 
the National Retail Code Authority, and president 
of the Associated Jewish Philanthropies of Boston. 
He was chairman of the Industrial Advisory Board 
under the NRA, and member of the first National 
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Radio and Religion 


By SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


HERE is a familiar passage in the 

First Book of Kings on the ap- 
pearance of God to the prophet Elijah, 
which may serve as a text for this 
essay: 


And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a 
great and strong wind rent the mountains, 
and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: 
and after the wind an earthquake; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake: 

And after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire 
a still small voice. 


This concept of God as a “still small 
voice ”—“The Voice in the Silence ”— 
is a recurrent theme throughout the 
Bible, to which religionists and poets 
have given inspired expression. 

Can the radio, which brings us re- 
ports and faithful representations of 
wind and earthquake and fire, bring us 
also the “still small voice” of God? 
Can this most modern of devices help 
man to satisfy one of the most ancient 
hungers of the human soul—the hunger 
for the word of God? Can the voice 
which is transmitted so mysteriously 
through the ether become the interpre- 
tation of the “Voice in the Silence”? 
The fact must serve as the answer to 
these questions. 


Tue First Cxurcu BROADCAST 


It is now nearly fourteen years since 
the Reverend Edwin J. Van Etten, 
Rector of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, broadcast on Sunday eve- 
ning, January 2, 1921, the vesper serv- 
ice from his church through the fa- 
cilities of Station KDKA of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. It was an event of 


surpassing historic significance! Here,.- 
for the first time anywhere in the 
world, a church service had been 
broadcast by radiotelephony. Little 


_did Dr. Van Etten himself realize how 


vast a power for the extension of the 
religious community he had set in mo- 
tion. He writes: 


The whole thing was an experiment and 
J remember distinctly my own feeling that 
after all no harm would be done! It never 
occurred to me that the little black box was 
really going to carry out the service to the 
outside world. I knew there was such a 
thing as wireless, but somehow I thought 
there would be some fluke in the connection 
and that the whole thing would be a fizzle! 
The opportunity had come to us rather 
suddenly, and in this dazed sort of mood 
we did not prepare any special service or 
sermon for the occasion. As a matter of 
fact, receiving sets in those days were com- 
paratively few and far between. It is a 
very different thing broadcasting a service 
now. 


Yet by this historic broadcast an 
ancient quest of the human spirit had 
in fact been linked with the most mod- 
ern and most amazing of man’s instru- 
ments of communication! 

No special preparation had been 
made for this sermon, but the effect of 
sending forth both sermon and service 
was to bring back for the “shut-ins” as 
well as for the unchurched the message 
of the gospel. Among the early letters 
received by Dr. Van Etten from his in- 
visible audience was one from a woman 
in a Massachusetts village four hun- 
dred miles from Pittsburgh, which was 
counted a great distance in those days: 

Last night for the first time in twenty 


years, I heard a full church service. My 
son recently became interested in wireless, 
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_ with the result that he installed a radio re- 


ceiving set. I had no idea of ever using 
the apparatus, but when he told me that 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company had a test station at East Lib- 
erty and that they were going to transmit 
services of Calvary Church, I was anxious 
to hear them. Everything in the house 
had been prepared to await the start of the 
service that night. My son had placed on 
my head the phones through which he said 
I would hear the service. 
believe my ears when the organ music and 
choir sounded distinctly. Then afterwards 
the voice of the pastor thrilled me as few 
things have in the long suffering years. I 
kept the phones on all through the service 
and at the end felt at peace with the world, 
“the peace that passeth all understanding.” 


The text of this history-making ser- 
mon was taken from the account of 
David’s battle in the Wood of Ephraim 
in the Second Book of Samuel, “And 
the wood devoured more people that 
day than the sword devoured.” Dr. 
Van Etten sought to make explicit the 
idea that men’s dangers are like the 
underbrush and darkness of the woods 
in which we lose our way, but that in 
the open, one can find one’s path more 
easily. With a homely parable he 
closed his sermon, saying: “ When you 
are lost in the woods, follow the rule of 
the road—choose the better road at 
every fork.” 


Ravw Grows or Rerictrous BROAD- 
CASTING 


What began fourteen years ago as 
a small trickle has today become a 
mighty flood! Not only has “radio 
religion” become a fact, but the radio 
has become one of the most significant 
mediums by which the leaders of the 
various communions have not only 
multiplied their voices but also vastly 
increased their congregations. There 
still remains the task of transforming 
these congregations into a church! 
Furthermore, by the law of compen- 


I could scarcely - 
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sation the radio came just at a time 
when two other modern inventions— 
the automobile and the motion picture 
—had become important factors in di- 
minishing the congregations in both 
churches and synagogues all over the 
land. This new scientific discovery 
came also at a time when men every- 
where were seeking a way of recap- 
turing some of the lost radiance of 
religious experience, in an age when 
science was presenting new challenges 
to the old orthodoxy. Science, which 
in an earlier age had been regarded as 
the great enemy of faith, has become 
in this latter day, through the radio, 
one of its most important helpers. 

After this historic beginning at 
Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, of the 
broadcasting of religious services, 
changes were rapidly made in the 
method of presentation of religious 
ideals. Among the first to follow Dr. 
Van Etten was the nationally known 
Brooklyn pastor, the Reverend S. 
Parkes Cadman-—a worthy successor 
of the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher 
—-who began over ten years ago the 
Sunday afternoon religious forum at 
the Bedford Branch of the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The success of this venture led to 
the creation of the National Religious 
Radio Committee, constituted by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Poricy or NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
CoMPANY 


With the creation of the National 
Broadcasting Company m 1927, an im-" 
portant step was taken in giving a dis- 
tinctive character and dignity to the 
radio by the formation of an Advi- 
sory Committee to guide in the devel- 
opment of programs in such fields 
as education, labor, agriculture, wom- 
en’s activities, and religion. Religious 
broadcasting was thus given specific 
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consideration. A standing committee 
consisting of the Honorable Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, and 
the Reverend Charles $. Macfarland, 
Chairman, was formed to provide for 
the national broadcasting of the three 
great religious communions of Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. In con- 
formity with this general purpose, a 
fivefold statement of principles was 
adopted, which was incorporated by 
the National Broadcasting Company 
into its policy: 


1. The National Broadcasting Company 
will serve only the central or national agen- 
cies of great religious faiths, as, for ex- 
ample, the Roman Catholics, the Protes- 
tants, and the Jews, as distinguished from 
Individual churches or small group move- 
ments where the national membership is 
comparatively small. 

2. The religious message broadcast 
should be nonsectarian and nondenomina- 
tional in appeal. 

3. The religious message broadcast 
should be of the widest appeal; presenting 
the broad claims of religion, which not only 
aid in building up the personal and social 
life of the individual but also aid in popu- 
larizing religion and the church. 

4. The religious message broadcast 
should interpret religion at its highest and 
best so that as an educational factor it will 
bring the individual listener to realize his 
responsibility to the organized church and 
to society. 

5. The national -religious messages 
should only be broadeast by the recognized 
outstanding leaders of the several faiths as 
determined by the best counsel and advice 
available. 


Porrcy of CotumBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, on the other hand, which enjoys 
the distinction of being the first net- 
work to provide a program of educa- 
tion directly supplementing the work 
of the schools, through its American 
School of the Air, developed a some- 
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what different policy of religious 
broadcasting with the establishment 
of its Church of the Air. 

In the first place, the Columbia Sys- 
tem made a determined effort to get 
representatives from the major faiths: 
of the religious community. Each 
Sunday morning and afternoon a half- 
hour period was set aside for Protes- 
tant, Jewish, Catholic, Christian Sci- - 
ence, Mormon, and Dutch Reformed 
faiths. The services themselves as 
broadcast were made to conform as 
nearly as possible to the regular morn- 
ing and afternoon services held in the 
churches; 1t was something more than 
a studio presentation. By a rotation 
of such religious denominations in the 
Church of the Air, an opportunity was 
provided for the listener to hear the 
leading representatives of thirteen 
communions on different Sundays. 
While there are numerous other reli- 
gious groups not included among the 
major faiths, the policy of the Colum- 
bia System is not one of discrimination 
against any one of them, but is based 
primarily upon “a consideration of the 
public interest and necessary limita- 
tion upon available time.” 

In the second place, Columbia has 
made: it a policy not to sell any time 
for programs of a religious nature, and 
has been enabled thereby to lay down 
the principle that all programs must 
be of a constructive character; that no 
time shall be allotted for attacks on 
the clergy or lay members of any de- 
nomination. 

In the third place, the Columbia 
System has made it a practice to seek 
outstanding religious leaders in foreign 
countries as well as in the various sec- 
tions of our own country, and provide 
a medium for the transmission of their 
messages. During Lent and Holy 
Week a special series of broadcasts has 
been arranged from the great cathe- 
drals of Europe, with all the unifying 
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influence of such -world-wide witness 
to the faith. During the past two 
years the network has presented such 
voices in the religious community as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
-Bishops of Winchester and London, 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, and a 
number of Cardinals of the Roman 
communion from such countries as 
Italy, Ireland, and Germany, as well as 
the leaders of the evangelical commun- 
ions in a number of these countries. « 


PARTICIPATION OF ALL CoMMUNIONS 


In this record of the vast expansion 
of radio religion, the Federal Council 
of Churches, in coöperation with the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, developed a program of in- 
terdenominational church services, a 
young people’s conference, and a men’s 
conference, with daily morning devo- 
tions. Thereligious service, conducted 
under the leadership of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, soon became a na- 
tional institution. So, too, the vesper 
services broadcast from St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York became an equally important 
part of this whole program. 

The radio industry early recognized 
that in addition to these regular. Sun- 
day and week-day religious services, 
the great festivals of the Christian 
year, such as Christmas Eve, Christ- 
mas Day, and Easter morning, wit- 
nessed a great outpouring of religious 
expression from all over the civilized 
world. Similarly, the religious festi- 
vals of the Jews were great nodal 
points in the religious life of Israel. 
Special facilities were early made avail- 
able for the observance of these days. 
Yet so rapidly has this development 
progressed that it is difficult to realize 
that the first such festivals in the 
church year were broadcast but seven 
years ago! 

At the outset, it was the leadership 
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of the Protestant churches that recog- 
nized the special value of such broad- 
casts. In 1928, however, a Jewish 
program was broadcast through the 
Women’s League of the United Syna- 
gogues of America on Wednesday eve- 
nings under the leadership of a rabbi, 
with music by a cantor accompanied 
by a stringed instrument. In addi- 
tion, there were Sunday broadcasts by 
Rabbi Dr. Stephen S. Wise. For a 
period of five years a regular Jewish 
program was broadcast over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s net- 
work. Since then the religious life of 
Israel has been broadcast through ap- 
propriate services. 

By 1930, arrangements were com- 
pleted for holding a Catholic Hour 
through the National Council of 
Catholic Men of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Under the lead- 
ership of this group a distinguished 
company of priests of the Catholic 
Church have interpreted Catholic doc- 
trine to Catholics and non-Catholics 
throughout the land. In addition, the 
Paulist Choristers and the Medieval- 
ists, under the direction of the Rever- 
end William J. Finn, have presented a 
particularly beautiful musical program 
for these broadcasts. 

It is but four years ago that all the 
religious communions began to take 
full advantage of the new medium. 
Today, religious broadcasts over the 
two national chains, in addition to 
countless, local stations, have been such 
as to make it possible for the average 
listener to hear some of the most dis- 
tinguished leaders in the religious com- 
munity of America—leaders like the 
Reverend Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, the Reverend Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, the Rabbi Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
the Reverend Dr. Edward Van Etten, 
the Reverend Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, the 
Reverend James M. Gillis, the Rever- 
end Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, the Rev- 
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erend Dr. Daniel A. Poling, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Karl Reiland, and the 
Reverend Dr. Nathan Krass, to men- 
tion but a few. 


Warre We Sfanp Now 


As an indication of the remarkable 
extension of this whole program in the 
years since the initial broadcasts were 
made, there was held in May 1933 a 
tenth anniversary of radio religion. It 
was a meeting as far-reaching as 1t was 
significant of the importance of this 
great development—truly a “wedding 
of science and religion.” The Radio 
Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches in January 1934 passed a 
resolution of appreciation to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for 
granting the facilities of the company 
for the nation-wide broadcasting of re- 
ligion. The resolution reads: 


As individual members of the Commis- 
sion, sharing in the use of the inestimable 
privilege of the Broadcasting Company’s 
facilities, we express our own deep personal 
appreciation of the Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s generous action, and the indebted- 
ness of the religious forces of the entire 
Nation therefor. We enter a second dec- 
ade with the profound conviction that the 
stabilizing infiuence of religious radio, 
through the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is essential to the highest interests of 
the Church and the Nation. 


In the annual report of the Advisory 
Council of the National Broadcasting 
Company for 1933 there were seven 
pages devoted to the report of the 
Committee on Religious Activities un- 
der the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Morgan J. O’Brien. 

During the year 1933 the reports of 
the religious programs of the Colum- 
bia and National chains disclose a 
range and variety of program which is 
as notable as it is far-reaching. The 
Radio Pulpit, the National Youth 
Conference, National Vespers, Week 
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Day Devotions, the Catholic Hour, 
the Jewish Program, the programs of 
the Mormon and Christian Science 
faiths, in addition to the broadcasts of 
religious services from some of the 
cathedrals of the Old World, have been 
a part of this extraordinary story. 
Laymen as well as clergy have shared in 
these broadcasts, which have reached 
quite literally to the uttermost parts of 
the earth through the medium of this 
most modern of evangels. 

Within the past few years, also, Fa- 
ther Coughlin of the Shrine of the Lit- 
tle Flower, who began to preach reli- 
gio-economic sermons to the faithful 
in an obscure parish on the outskirts 
of Detroit, has evoked such wide- 
spread response that he has built both 
a church and a radio station, and each 
Sunday afternoon durmg nie months 
of the year he delivers his sermons over 
his own network. 

With 18,500,000 radio-equipped 
homes in America today, it is reason- 
able to conjecture that the message of 
the religious community has gone not 
only to those who are “shut-ins” and 
those who are inmates of our institu- 
tions, but to countless millions who are 
a part of the great unchurched popula- 
tion of our land. What a change from 
the first religious broadcast in 1921 
with but a few hundred listeners! 


Errect on NATIONAL SPIRITUAL LIFE 


To appraise fully the significance of 
radio religion to the spiritual life of 
America would be difficult; its results 
will be shown in the future. Dr. Van 
Etten, the pioneer of religious broad- 
casters, observed more than eleven 
years ago in a sermon on radio religion 
that “radio religion is not a substitute 
for public worship,” and that to be 
most useful it must become active and 
not passive. With this, religious lead- 
ers would generally agree. But this 
fact remains true: During all the days 
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of the depression and economic adver- 
sity, men have turned, as in the past, 
to religion for solace. ‘They have also 
turned to the radio’as one of the in- 
struments of spreading religion. In 
the years of the depression alone, the 
number of radio sets in use has more 
than doubled. As the distress of the 
unemployed las been widespread, 
so too has been the medium of their 
solace. It is not too much to say that 
the radio has proved to be an instru- 
ment not only for building morale, but 
also for sustaining moral values. 

It is said that after the first Morse 
telegraph wires were stretched between 
Washington and Baltimore the first 
message which was sent read, “What 
hath God wrought!” No record pre- 
serves for us the first words over the 
radio. Yet how often have all of us, 
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sitting within the shelter of our own 
homes and listenirig to the witness of 
the enduring principles of spiritual 
truth, been impelled to exclaim in the 
words of the Psalmist: 


What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? 

For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honour. 


Radio religion is here to stay—a part 
of the matrix of our complex civiliza- 
tion. To those who are distressed at 
the decline of the power of the Church 
and religion in our day, it may very 
well be that out of this “marriage of 
science and religion” a new quicken- 
ing of the spiritual life of America will 
emerge. 


Spencer Miller, Jr., is the director of the Workers 
Education Bureau of America, New York City, con- 
sultant on industrial relations for the Department 
of Christian Social Service of the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and chairman of 
the Laymen’s Committee of 100 on Regional Indus- 
trial Conferences of that body. He is a lecturer 
on social and economic subjects at various colleges 
‘and summer institutes, both in the United States 
and abroad, and is the author of several books and 
pamphlets on these subjects. 


Radio and the Farmer 


By Mors SALISBURY 


HE effects of radio broadcasting 

“upon farmers as members of soci- 
ety probably differ in degree, but not 
in kind, from the social effects of radio 
on members of other culture and occu- 
pational groups in the United States. 

Perhaps farm people having access 
to radio receiving facilities at first ex- 
perienced a greater impact than city 
people upon their habits of thought 
and their actions as members of soci- 
ety. One may conjecture this because 
farm families had not previously been 
so continuously exposed as city people 
to the other agencies of mass commu- 
nication. Hence, the change in cul- 
ture pattern of the radio-equipped 
farm family may be greater than the 
change in the culture pattern of the 
radio-equipped city family, but it is a 
change in the same direction. 

Six or seven years ago and earlier, 
broadcasters all over the country re- 
ceived many a commendatory letter 
from members of the older generation 
of farm people. These letters gave 
some evidence of the impact of broad- 
casting upon the thought of farm peo- 
ple who grew up in days when the farm 
was still the isolated unit described a 
quarter-century ago in the report of 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s Coun- 
try Life Commission. Ihave preserved 
some letters written by older farm peo- 
ple who had had only a few months’ 
experience as radio listeners. The fol- 
lowing letter written in 1925 by an 
Illincis farmer indicates how radio 
broadcasts had stirred him: 


The radio has placed the world at our 
command, with its varied programs. It 
has shortened the long winter evenings. 
It has made it possible for the farmer to 


retire right out on his farm where he reared 
his family by dispelling loneliness and by `° 
giving the farm advantages equal to the 
town. It has given us opportunities to 
study our own farm problems. It keeps us 
posted on the weather, the market situa- 
tion, and the current events of the world. 
It keeps the young people home at nights. 
It gives us the most talented services of 
the city churches and even an occasional 
talk with our President. 


The thrill of radio to that man 
breathes in every line of his letter. We 
get very few such letters now. Radio 
has become a commonplace to farm 
and city people. 


RELATIVE PROPORTIONS oF Farm 
AND Crry Ser OWNERS 


However, probably a smaller propor- 
tion of farm people than of city people 
have come under the social influence of 
radio, because of the smaller propor- 
tion of farm families than of city fami- 
lies owning radio sets. There are two 
reasons for this situation. One is that 
radio manufacturers, following the in- 
troduction of the alternating current 
set, stampeded into that field, and for 
five years almost completely neglected 
to provide acceptable new receivers 
using energy from batteries. Theother 
reason is that, even though a good 
battery receiver had been available to 
farmers during the depression years, its 
relatively high price and heavy upkeep 
cost would have prevented farmers 
from buying it in as wholesale a fash- 
ion as, they would have bought alter- 
nating current midgets if they had had 
central power service. 

During the whole decade of the twen- 
ties the buying power of farmers was 
lower than that of other economic 
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_ groups. 
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In the early years of the thir- 
ties the disparity increased. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
from. 1924 to 1929 inclusive, farmers, 
after paying their operating expenses, 
had available for family living, invest- 
ment, recreation, and so on, from 414 
to 5 billion dollars each year. In 1930 
the cash available for those purposes 
fell to a little above 3 billion dollars; 
in 1931, to a little above 2 billion; in 
1932, to less than 1% billion. In 1933 
it advanced to 24% billion, and there 
will be some further advance in 1934. 
Obviously, even in 1934, there will be 
little surplus to put into new home 
equipment such as radio receivers. 
However, it seems that radio receiv- 
ers may stand high on the list of goods 
to be bought by farm families that 
have any surplus above living ex- 
penses, for to the farmer, the radio 
recelver ranks as both business and 
recreation equipment. Radio trade 
magazines are reporting a minor surge 
of demand for improved battery sets in 
areas where farmers’ incomes are high- 
est. It is reasonable to expect that 
if and when farm buying power and 
expendable cash increases, the farm 
homes in the areas not supplied with 
central power will be equipped for ra- 
dio reception in at least as large pro- 
portion as homes in the city groups of 
comparable income, even though the 
sets available to most farmers cost 
more originally and in operating ex- 
pense than do any but the most elabo- 
rate of the socket-power receivers. 
This conclusion does not seem rash 
in the light of the fact that in the areas 
where farm families had the greatest 
amount of expendable cash in the twen- 
ties, the proportion of radio-equipped 
farms most closely approached the pro- 
portion of radio-equipped city homes. 
In one Western Corn Belt State—Iowa 
—the census of 1930 reports a larger 
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proportion (51 per cent) of farm fami- 
lies than of city families (50 per cent) 
owning radio receiving sets. This also 
is true of one New England State, New 
Hampshire. Of her farmers, 46.3 per 
cent reported owning radio sets, while 
of her city dwellers, 44.9 per cent owned 
radios. 

However, for the United States as a 
whole, the 1930 census reported 21 per 
cent of farm families owning radio re- 
ceiving sets, as against 50 per cent of 
urban families. The increase in set 
ownership since that time presumably 
has been in approximately those pro- 
portions in each group, although there 
are no conclusive data on this point. 


Inprect INFLUENCE or RADIO 


In assessing the social influence of 
the radio on farmers, it must be re- 
membered that the data on set own- 
ership by families do not necessarily 
indicate the numbers of people who 
can be influenced by radio broadcast- 
ing. Especially in the South, many 
farmers not owning radio receiving 
equipment gather in central places of 
the community, such as the store or 
the cotton gin, to listen to farm and 
other broadcasts. Furthermore, in the 
South, where the farm—and urban— 
distribution of sets is least dense, the 
persons who do own sets are usually in 
a position to exert strong leadership 
within their communities, and broad- 
casts affecting them also affect strong- 
ly, even though indirectly, the rest of 
the community. 

Two examples from my experience 
will point these observations. One 
comes from Arkansas. In that State 
but 2.4 per cent of the farmers reported 
radio set ownership in the 1930 census. 
Nevertheless, radio broadcasting was 
heavily relied on to acquaint Arkansas 
farmers with the reasons for the cotton 
adjustment program of 1934, and the 
sign-up of adjustment contracts was as 
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heavy in proportion to total cotton 
acreage in Arkansas as elsewhere. 

Dean Gray of the Arkansas College 
of Agriculture told the Federal radio 
extension specialist that the county 
agents had reported the farmers gath- 
ering at central points to hear each 
daily broadcast on the adjustment pro- 
gram. The Extension Service Review 
for August 1934 made this report con- 
cerning usefulness of radio in informing 
Arkansas farmers: 


The special radio service . . . was a very 
important factor in reaching certain groups 
of cotton growers who could not be con- 
tacted with other media. 

[Dean] Gray ...in a field trip into 
eastern Arkansas found that the radio had 
been the principal source of information 
for many tenants. He discovered numbers 
of landowners who-were puzzled over their 
tenants’ profound understanding of the 
program, not realizing that the radios in 
the plantation or community, stores, and 
garages were the noonday daily centers of 
interest when the Arkansas cotton news 
digest went on the air from seven stations 
in the State. 

“We are thoroughly satisfied that had it 
not been for these daily news broadcasts 
we would not have reached certain definite 
groups with complete information on the 
program-~groups which are untouched 
with the farm journal or local newspaper,” 
was the comment of [Extension Editor] 
K. B. Roy. 


Here was one instance in which radio 
played a very influential part in deter- 
mining social and economic action of a 
group, even though few members of the 
group themselves owned radio receiv- 
ing equipment. 

As an example of the indirect in- 
fluence of radio broadcasting upon 
communities, especially in the South, 
I recall an educational effort planned 
for three typical Mississippi counties. 
The aim was to enlist the aid of farm- 
ers and business men to bring about 
the planting of a larger acreage of food 
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and feed crops and a smaller acreage 
of cash crops. An elaborate analysis 
showing the deficiencies in foods and 
feeds raised within the county was pre- 
pared. The Southern States extension 
specialist of the Department brought _ 
it to my office and proposed that we 
do a special series of radio broadcasts 
to go into these counties from Missis- 
sippi stations. He felt that the broad- 
casts would be of great assistance in 
the campaign. I pointed out to him 
that only 1.8 per cent of the farm 
families of Mississippi reported owning 
radio sets in 1930, and probably the 
proportion had not increased much 
since then. But he insisted that fact 
would not prevent radio broadcasts 
from exerting a wide and deep influ- 
ence in a campaign of education among 
farmers. Here was the reason he 
gave: 


The men who do own radio sets are un- 
questionably the community leaders; con- 
vince them, and move them to action, and 
you will have set the whole community in 
motion. By radio you can reach these 
men and at least get them interested in the 
program; perhaps it will take personal con- 
ference and community meetings to move 
them to action, but you can set the whole 
train of influences going with radio broad- 
casts. 


IMPORTANCE OF RADIO TO FARMERS 


But though these two and other 
instances indicate that radio can influ- 
ence thought and action of farm fami- 
lies even though few of them own sets, 
the fact still remains that radio will be 
more influential with farm families as 
more of them own receiving equip- 
ment. If the buying power of farm 
families had not burned low all through 
the twenties and almost flickered out 
in the early thirties, it might very well 
be that farm families would lead all 
other groups in possession of radio 
equipment at present, for farm families 
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constitute the only large class of peo- 
ple in the United States who receive 
from broadcasting both business serv- 
ice and entertainment and inspiration. 

A considerable amount of broadcast- 
ing time is devoted to giving market 

“and weather reports, and the results 
of scientific and economic research on 
problems of thé farm and the home car- 
ried on by Government. This special 
service to the farm family was one of 
the reasons for the existence of radio 
broadcasting in its early development. 
The first stations carried market and 
weather reports from the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the farm 
people in their listening range. 

The first surge of radio set building 
in 1920 and 1921 carried many a farm 
youngster along with it, and equipped 
enough farm homes to make an audi- 
ence for the agricultural authorities of 
the state colleges. Several of these col- 
leges seized upon this new avenue of 
approach to the men and women on 
the land who are the consumers of the 
research results of the colleges. At the 
same time, some larger units of corpo- 
rate business undertook special farm 
service broadcasting as a means of 
building good will for their institutions. 
Notable in this category were the 
Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Founda- 
tion, which operated one station and 
leased three others; and the Westing- 
house Electric Company, which placed 
heavy emphasis upon farm broadcast- 
ing at its Pittsburgh, Springfield, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago stations, and for a 
time operated a so-called “superpow- 
er” station (in those days 10 thousand 
watts was “superpower”) at Hastings, 
Nebraska, solely for the benefit of 
farmers in the Great Plains area. 

In later years, these commercial tries 
at good-will building among the farm 
population by means of service broad- 
casting gradually became less extensive. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Department 
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of Agriculture enlarged its broad- 
casting effort in 1926—when the farm 
ownership of radio sets passed one- 
half million—with the creation of a 
Radio Service to carry on informa- 
tional broadcasting in codperationwith 
educational and commercial stations: 
The aim was to reach every part of 
the United States that could be reached 
by radio with the information rising 
from the Department’s research, regu- 
latory, and service work. ‘There was 
also expansion in the broadcasting of 
the agricultural colleges through their 
own and commercial stations all 
through this period of rapid growth in 
the farm radio audience. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND OTHER 
OUTLETS 


Since the turn of the decade a few 
of the weaker agricultural college sta- 
tions have gone off the air. There is 
dispute as to the reason. One group 
alleges that they perished because they 
were given inadequate financial sup- 
port to produce and transmit programs 
that would hold the audience; another 
group, that they were forced off the 
air by continued attacks of commercial 
stations seeking to obtain grants of 
their broadcasting frequencies. Both 
factors undoubtedly played a part. 

Whatever the reason why college- 
owned stations were abandoned, the 
fact remains that fewer stations at 
institutions with agricultural colleges 
were abandoned than were stations 
owned by colleges and universities not 
having an obligation to take informa- 
tion to farmers and homemakers. And 
the agricultural colleges, whether or 
not they own stations, are making con- 
tinually greater use of the facilities of 
commercial broadcasting stations serv- 
ing the people of their states. 

At present, 19 of the agricultural col- 
leges operate their own broadcasting 
stations; 13 broadcast from their cam- 
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puses through facilities of commercial 
stations; the extension services of 37 
states and the Department of Agricul- 
ture Jointly enjoy the codperation of 
221 stations in broadcasting technical 
information to farmers and homemak- 
ers; in the other eleven states, -the 
Department alone coéperates with 36 
broadcasting stations; 146 stations 
both educational and commercial co- 
operate with the Department in broad- 
casting market news; every station in 
the country probably broadcasts the 
weather forecasts provided by the 
Department; and 60 stations affiliated 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, linked in two networks, afford 
the Department and its codperating 
agencies a daily opportunity to speak 
direct from Washington and San Fran- 
cisco to farmers through the National 
Farm and Home Hour (12:30-1:30 
P.M., Eastern Standard Time, Depart- 
ment broadcast from Washington) and 
the Western Farm and Home Hour 
(12:15-1:00 pm., Pacific Standard 
Time, Department broadcast from San 
Francisco). 

Neither the Department nor the co- 
operating official agencies pay for time 
on commercial stations. ‘The stations 
contribute the time, the official agen- 
cies the programs. 

Of course, these all are outlets for of- 
ficial communication with farm people. 
It is worth noting that none of the 
farm pressure or opinion groups has set 
up any radio broadcasting equipment 
of its own, or made arrangements for 
extensive broadcasting service through 
existing stations. Each of the three 
largest national farm organizations en- 
joys the use of a network of sixty-three 
radio stations once each month. How- 
ever, there has not arisen any leader 
who uses the radio as his primary 
implement in the field’ of creating 
opinion and impelling the action of 
farmers. 
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MOLDING OPINION AND ACTION 


That does not mean that radio has 
not had a.profound effect upon the 
opinions and actions of farmers. Here 
we enter a field where evidence is frag-, 
mentary, and we have to depend upon 
common-sense conclusions to reach 
some rough idea of thë possible influ- 
ence of radio. Thus my conclusions 
must be understood to be of that sort 
—not based on evaluation of data, but 
upon judgment, as objective as possi- 
ble, of what I know about the situation. 

My judgment is that the influence of 
radio upon farmers as members of so- 
ciety has been strongest at the points 
where radio broadcasting has brought 
them into mental contact with the eco- 
nomic activities of their fellow farmers 
in this country and throughout the 
world. Twelve years of market news 
broadcasting and seven years of broad- 
casting of regular economic analysis of 
present markets and future prospects 
preceded the Agricultural Adjustment 
programs of 1933-1934. In all this 
broadcasting the fact was time and 
again borne in upon the producer that 
he lived in an age when his income was 
affected by what his neighbor planted 
and reaped, what the man four states 
away planted and reaped, and what 
the man in the Antipodes sowed and 
harvested. American farmers had to 
understand that, before they could put 
themselves in a frame of mind to work 
together in adjusting production, farm 
by farm. 

It has not been many years since the 
farmer was mainly on a subsistence 
basis. I recall hearing Dean-emeritus 
Davenport of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture tell of the day, in his boy- 
hood, when the rumor ran through his 
rural Michigan community that you 
could actually sell hogs for cash over 
there at Chicago. It takes time to get 
away from. the thinking that animated 
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such a community as Dean Davenport 
lived in; time and the impact, many 
times repeated, of the new ideas that 
must prevail in the minds of men if 
they are to work together in coping 
effectively with the new situation. I 
believe that the constant reiteration 
in the Department of Agriculture 
network broadcasts, in the economic 
analysis broadcasts of the Depart- 
ment and the state extension services 
through individual stations—the cqn- 
stant reiteration by radio of the neces- 
sity for group action to regulate the 
production of this crop and that crop 
has helped as much as anything to pre- 
pare the mind of the American farmer 
for codperation in the Agricultural 
Adjustment program. It made farm- 
ers think of themselves as members of 
larger groups. 

This broadcasting, since it reaches 
city homes as well as farm homes—in 
fact more city homes than farm homes 
—has had another important effect. 
For the first time in history it has given 
city people some comprehension of the 
economic problems of the farmer, and 
some understanding of the fact that 
permanent city prosperity cannot be 
founded on farm poverty. Crosley, 
Inc., surveys made in the summer of 
1934 indicated that the Farm and 
Home Hour was the most popular day- 
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time sustaining radio program. The 
Crosley surveys are made in cities only. 
Their 1934 reports mean that during 
the period when the problems of agri- 
cultural adjustment were undergoing 
the most thorough discussion in this 
radio program, the city audience was 
listening m large numbers. Evidence 
that they learned was contained in 
hundreds of letters to the Department 
from city listeners commenting that 
they were glad to know about the rea- 
sons for the Agricultural Adjustment 
program. 

Our extension surveys have given 
evidence of the power of broadcasts 
to impel action of those who listen. 
Sixteen such surveys have been con- 
ducted. One in each five farmers or 
farmers’ wives interviewed who re- 
ported having heard broadcasts recom- 
mending specific improved practices 
had adopted the recommended prac- 
tice as a result of the broadcast. 

So I conclude that radio broadcast- 
ing played an important part in giving 
both farm and city people the informa- 
tion, and setting their attitudes toward 
the process of action which goes now 
by the designation of agricultural ad- 
justment. It also has brought about a 
better understanding of the interrela- 
tionship among economic groups of 
farm and city. 


Morse Salisbury, B.S., is Chief of Radio Service, 
Umited States Department of Agriculture. He has 
taught journalism and conducted institutional pub- 
licity work at the Kansas State College and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is author of a number of 
papers on administration of educational broadcast- 
ing published in the proceedings of the Institute for 
Education by Radio (1930, 1932, 19384), and of sun- 
dry contributions on agricultural and other educa- 
tional broadcasting, to farm and general magazines. 


The Future of Radio Advertising in the United States 
By Roy S. Durstinz 


HE miracle of turning a knob on 

the front of a box and hearing, 
virtually at the instant it is produced, 
a sound originating many thousands of 
miles away is still an experience new 
to the human race. Yet so swiftly do 
people condition themselves to the 
miraculous, once it is absorbed into 
their lives, that the tendency is to toss 
off appraisals of radio with about as 
much thought as is used in flipping a 
cigarette end into a fireplace. 

“I hate radio,” announces a sweet 
young thmg, “except the dance 
bands.” 

“Radio!” exclaims the Great Execu- 
tive. “I never bother with it—unless 
the President talks, or something like 
that.” i 

“Shut that thing off!” commands 
the bridge player, trembling on the 
- brink of an original two-bid. “I hate 
talk on the radio.” 

Those whose lives always have been 
crowded with books and the theater 
and concerts and interesting friends 
are no more typical of the American 
owners of eighteen million radio sets 
than Catherine of Russia was typical 
of the average peasant of her time. 

The simple fact is that never before 
in the history of the world have five or 
ten or fifty million people listened to 
the same sound at the same time. 
Never has there been a means of com- 
munication so widespread and so vital. 
As a force to reach and influence vast 
numbers of people, it is so overwhelm- 
ingly effective that to do more than 
speculate about radio’s future tenta- 
tively and with humility is like trying 
to measure the planets with a pair of 
field glasses. 


So a look ahead must be concerned 
with things as they are, with comment 
on the trends which may seem to call 
for adjustment, and only a little with 
conjecture toward the future. Who 
shall pay the bill for broadcasting in 
tHe United States? And what shall 
be broadcast? Those are perhaps the 
two most pertinent questions, and un- 
der them the comments which follow 
will be divided. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BRITISH 
BROADCASTING 


An advertising man from London 
recently visited New York. The pur- 
pose of his trip was to study American 
advertising methods. There have 
been many visitors of this sort in the 
last fifteen years, but this man was dif- 
ferent in one important respect. The 
first questions he asked were about 
broadcasting as an advertising me- 
dium. ° 

“Why should you be interested in 
that?” he was asked. 

“Even now,” he answered, “we have 
to know something about it, and it 
may not be long before we shall have 
to know a good deal more.” 

He explained that from Normandy, 
from Luxembourg, from the Irish Free 
State, and from Paris, commercial 
programs are sending their advertising 
messages into Great Britain. So many 
programs in English are originating 
from the Paris station that the French 
people are complaining that too much 
of the time of their favorite station is 
being devoted to the English language. 

“More than that,” he added, “the 
license of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation comes up for renewal in 
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about a year and there is a possibility, 
though not a very big one, that the 
present system of noncommercial pro- 
grams may be changed.” 

The crux of the future of radio 
„broadcasting in the United States or 
in any other country is whether it is 
controlled by the government or 
whether it is in the hands of private 
enterprise. When it is in the hands of 
the government, as in England, the 
public gets what those who control 
radio programs think that it ought to 
have. When it is in the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise, the public gets what 
those who control radio programs 
think that it wants. 

An official of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation was asked a year or 
so ago how many responses his pro- 
grams had received from the listening 
British public. There were ninety- 
two thousand in twelve months. 
When it was pointed out to him that 
one three-minute announcement on an 
American network—not a record- 
breaking announcement, but typical of 
many—had brought in more replies 
than the year’s British total, he re- 
plied: “That doesn’t interest us. We 
are not concerned with what people 
like or dislike. We give them what 
we know they should have.” 

At eight o’clock one Saturday eve- 
ning, a period in the week which Amer- 
ican broadcasters regard as extremely 
valuable, the British public listened to 
a forty-five-minute musical fantasy in 
which the characters included several 
flowers, an old oak tree, a lovelorn girl, 
a romantic boy, and several summer 
breezes. A pleasant chat about books 
or a mild recital on the ’cello or a de- 
bate on colonial policy—any of these 
may occur at periods when the great- 
est number of people are inclined to 
listen. l 

It is all very gentle and unforced 
and not very punctual, and is appar- 
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ently suited to the British tempera- 
ment. “The trouble with British 
broadcasting,” said an Englishman, 
“is that there are too many talks on 
how to raise butterflies.” 


Merits or GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The other side of the picture is that 
with no commercial sponsors to please 
and with no pressing thought of 
whether the public will tune in or out, 
a producer of a British radio program 
can take his time and follow his own 
desires in planning, casting, and re- 
hearsing. With the low scale of wages 
for musicians and actors, he can re- 
hearse a production until it suits him. 
He can use a multiple-studio tech- 
nique, with actors and brass bands. 
and sound effects and pipe organs 
scattered all over the building. He 
can bring them into his program with 
lights which flash his signals. He can 
blend the various elements into one 
effective whole. He can repeat a good 
performance without fear of having 
people wonder why he is not creating 
an entirely new show for each broad- ` 
east. If he produces something that 
pleases him, he can give it three or four 
or half a dozen performances. Es- 
pecially in dramatic programs, the re- 
sults are on a high plane. 

And let it be said in all fairness that 
whether the British public writes in or 
not, the number of listeners has 
steadily increased from 2,269,595 h- 
censees paying ten shillings each an- 
nually in 1927, to 5,973,759 on January 
1, 1934. And these figures do not in- 
clude the “pirates” who accept the 
programs without paying for them. 

In the United States the number of 
radio sets increased from 7,500,000 in 
1927 to 17,948,162 on January 1, 1934. 
In those same years advertisers bought 
time on the air on the networks in 
steadily imcreasing amounts rising 
from. $3,832,500 in 1927 to $31,516,298 
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in 1933 and $29,241,390 up to the end 
of September 1934. These figures do 
not include the amount paid for time 
bought locally on individual stations. 

So each in its own way apparently 
has been a success. ° 

Britons will have to decide what the 
future of their broadcasting will be. 
In the last analysis the public of the 
United States will decide what will be 
the future of American broadcasting. 
The sponsors, or at least a generous 
share of them, seem to be happy about 
the present arrangement. The pub- 
lic’s present state of mind runs all the 
way from bristling unrest to complete 
satisfaction. 


CONFLICT or Inrerests 


There is a direct conflict between 
the desires of the listeners and the 
sponsors. The listeners are not inter- 
ested in advertising. The sponsors 
are interested in entertainment only 
as it provides a vehicle for the adver- 
tising message. This seems an extreme 
feeling on the part of the sponsors, and 
perhaps would not be readily ad- 
mitted. But it is proved by what 
they do in other forms of advertising. 
At times in their printed advertising 
they use all-type messages in which the 
only concession to “entertainment” is 
that they employ certam esthetic 
values to make the message attrac- 
tively presented and easily read. The 
entertainment factor increases when 
paintings or drawings by artists of 


ability are employed to illustrate the ` 


message—to attract the eye and to 
carry a part of the story. But the es- 
sence of the advertisement— its theme 
or message—is what he really pays for, 
and is his only real reason for advertis- 
ing at all. 

All advertising is an intrusion in the 
last analysis. Its justification must 
rest upon other grounds than its en- 
tertainment value. The present dis- 
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cussion is not the place to justify it as 
an economic force which has made 
possible the growth of mass produc- 
tion and which may very easily offer 
one solution to our national ills by 
producing mass consumption. 

In effect, the advertiser finds him- 
self in the curious position of trying to 
decide upon the propef balance be- 
tween his entertainment and his ad~ 
vertising. In this connection an in- 
teresting fact has been discovered. It 
is that many radio programs which 
carry the most relentless and insistent 
advertising are the most successful. 
This is a discouraging discovery to the 
advertising man who feels that taste 
and restraint should have their own 
rewards. It is annoying to the lis- 
tener who suggests that it would be 
more successful “if it just mentioned 
the name of the product once or twice.” 

A short time ago a certain manufac- 
turer was freely complimented upon 
the almost total absence of advertising 
in one of his radio programs. Mean- 
while, people were inquiring about the 
mechanical inventions of his com- 
petitor’s product. The first man got 
the compliments and the competitor 
got the sales. 

There is nothing in the constant 
surveys which are being made, to 
prove that there is any relation be- 
tween the popularity of a radio pro- 
gram and the good taste—or lack of 
it——-in its commercial announcements. 


PUBLIC APATHY 


The difficulty seems to be that those 
who object do not take the trouble to 
write in to the sponsors. By the same 
token, those who appreciate the good 
things on the air are not the type to 
take the trouble to write in. How 
often a person deplores the standards 
of radio entertainment, and in the next 
breath boasts that he would never 
think of writing to a sponsor! Yet 
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letters are read, records are kept, and 
the ideas expressed are weighed with 
the utmost care. 

With fear and trembling one of 
the networks only a few years ago 
accepted a radio program for a laxa- 
tive. To its great surprise it has 
had almost no protest of any kind. 
The result is that today there are a 
great many programs describing in the 
most intimate detail various ailments 
of the human body-——details which 
cause an embarrassed silence to drop 
upon any group of people who may be 
listening together. Why are there not 
more protests? Meanwhile, sales are 
increasing. Who is to blame? 

One explanation for the evident 
commercial success of such programs 
is that usually the radio audience is 
composed of only one or two people 
in a family, and if there is any degree 
of embarrassment it is not sufficient 
to cause a written protest. Added to 
this is the fact that when there are as 
many as eighteen million radio sets m 
a country, it is clear that the great 
mass of radio listeners are certainly no 
higher than the average motion-pic- 
ture audiences in intelligence and pur- 
chasing power. The confusing fact to 
most nice people is that they and their 
friends are in no sense typical of radio’s 
audience. 

The typical listening audience for a 
radio program is a tired, bored, mid- 
dle-aged man and woman whose lives 
are empty and who have exhausted 


their sources of outside amusement > 


when they have taken a quick look at 
an evening paper. They are uttterly 
unlike those who are most vocal in 
their criticisms of radio programs— 
people with full lives, with books to 
read, with parties to attend, with the- 
aters to visit, with friends whose con- 
versational powers are stimulating. 
Radio provides a vast source of de- 
light and entertainment for the barren 
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lives of the millions. It is small won- 
der that the millions do not complain, 
and that the unhappiness and sensi- 
tiveness about over-commercialism 
and other objectionable features is con- 
fined to the top layer. 

This top layer, however, may in 
time make itself felt. If it does, its 
protest will be leveled against the 
overly frank commercials of certain 
proprietary articles; against the over- 
insistent and repetitive pounding of 
trade names; against the sugar-coating 
of the dramatized commercials and all 
others which promise remedies or 
transformations which cannot be de- 
livered. 

Radio reflects a phase through which 
much of advertising is passing—a 
glamorous land of make-believe in 
which’ forlorn maidens are told that 
they will win a husband by the use of 
a certain soap or face powder; in which 
young men will succeed in life by 
avoiding bad breath or by having their 
hair combed neatly; m which the lures 
of beauty and success are held out to a 
public that does not accept them 
whole-heartedly but wants to try them 
anyway, just in case they might work. 
It fattens upon a certain state of mind 
comparable to the way in which most 
people approach a fortune teller or a 
reader of horoscopes. They don’t 
quite believe it but they aren’t quite 
willing to disbelieve it. 


ÅDVERTISING AGENCIES AND RADIO 


Much of the responsibility for the 
good or the bad im radio programs must 
rest upon the advertising agencies. 

There is naturally a good deal of 
confusion in the public’s mind about 
the way in which radio programs are 
planned and produced in the United 
States. When individual stations came 
into existence in the early 1920’s, the 
station managers and their assistants 
put on the first programs and usually 
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took an active part themselves. Then 
as time was sold to advertisers, the sta- 
tion people worked with the advertiser 
and with his advertising agency which 
was already responsible for preparing 
his printed advertising. 

Gradually the agencies realized that 
they must master the technique of 
this new medium just as they had al- 
ready learned to prepare material for 
magazines, newspapers, billboards, and 
other media. Departments of special- 
ists have been created in most of the 
leading advertising agencies. Mean- 
while the individual radio stations had 
been brought together into networks, 
and from their simple beginnings they 
have developed large and skillful de- 
partments whose busmess it is to 
produce radio programs both for ad- 
vertisers who come to them for help 
(because their advertising agencies are 
not equipped for radio) and for “sus- 
taining programs” which fill the time 
not sold to advertisers. 

The place which the advertising 
agency fills is that of general advertis- 
ing counsel to an advertiser, and in the 
preparation of its plans it impartially 
considers all media. In preparing its 
recommendations it is not predisposed 
in favor of radio or any other medium, 
and uses it only when it seems to be 
indicated. Moreover, the agency is in 
the best possible position to codrdinate 
all the various forms of advertising em- 
ployed by a manufacturer and to-de- 
vise a type of program which best suits 
the central selling theme of the adver- 
tiser. If it takes the time and the 
trouble to learn the technique of broad- 
casting and to assemble specialists in 
music, dramatic writing, and program 
direction, it is in a particularly favor- 
able position to decide whether an ad- 
vertiser should use broadcasting, and, 
if so, to create the type of program best 
suited to his needs. , 

In the end, the decision for accept- 
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ing, revising, or rejecting a commercial 
program rests with the advertiser who 
pays the bill. The weight carried by 
his agency’s opinions depends upon his 
confidence in the judgment and experi- 
ence of its members. 


DANGER OF BUREAUCRACY 


Recently, well-advised advertising 
agencies have been pointing out to 
their clients that extremely vocal 
groups have come into existence to pro- 
test against offensiveness and horror 
and cheapness on the radio. They can 
and will make themselves felt if once 
they are sufficiently organized and 
properly led. The danger is that they 
may not be able to stop at reformation. 
They may find that through their legis- 
lators, always eager to cock an ear for 
a popular issue, they will have taken 
broadcasting out of its present hands 
and rested it in bureaucracy. It would . 
seem that that would be the end of the 
higher level to which much of radio has 
climbed. 

Only industrial competition could 
have laid before the public every one 
of the finest voices in existence, every 
one of the greatest musical organiza- 
tions, and most of the popular stars of 
the stage and the motion pictures. If 
the pendulum swings in the other di- 
rection, there will be little incentive to 
the greatest personalities in the field 
of entertainment to permit them- 
selves to be beguiled to the air. Only 
a commercial sponsor will pay the 
high-priced piper. The cost, like that 
of all advertising, means only the tini- 
est fraction of a cent per package when 
it is spread over the mass sales of a 
national advertiser. But what politi- 
cal appointee would risk having it 
known that out of public funds he was 
paying a great artist several thousands 
of dollars for a few songs? 

Moreover, for planning and direct- 
ing programs, broadcasting’s high re- 
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wards have attracted people who know 
their showmanship as it appeals to the 
millions. The head of one of the net- 
works recently pointed out that the 
educational interests of the country are 
not entitled to any further time on 
the air until they have learned some- 
thing about showmanship. Most edu- 
cational efforts in radio have succeeded 
in being so dull that their value was 
only a fraction of what it might have 
been. In bureaucratic hands, directed 
by those who insist upon programs of 
high caliber but have never learned the 
knack of being interesting, it is not dif- 
ficult to foresee the result in this coun- 
try. TheAmerican public’s appetite is 
whetted for novelty and skill in show- 
manship. It will not be interested in 
anything that is worth while unless it 
is also entertaining. 


SELF-RESTRAINT NEEDED 


The better solution for the future of 
radio would be for it to reform itself 
from within, as all advertising must do. 
In the scramble to sell time on the air, 
the networks must not fail to exclude 
many products, just as today liquor 
advertising is excluded. That much 
would be easy. The real difficulty lies 
with the advertiser, who individually 
should realize that while a cheap or 
over-commercialized program may pay 
today, a better balance of restraint will 
in the end build a larger audience and 
insure a continuance of the present 
American system. The trouble is that 
there are always some who will not 
abide by the rules. 

Those who are familiar with Ameri- 
can broadcasting remember the exact 
time when commercial announcements 
became annoying. It happened about 
five years ago. Up to that time all 
advertisers felt that they must woo 
the public, and that their advertising 
must be lightly applied and sparsely 
scattered through their programs. 
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Then one advertiser broke away. He 
coached his announcers to pound home 
his selling points repetitively and ag- 
gressively. On every hand people who 
discussed radiq were loud in their 
damnation of this particular program. 
And its sponsor’s sales went up! The 
reason was simple. He gave a good 
show, and he was the first to take ad- 
vantage of all the other sponsors. He 
was trading upon a receptive state of 
mind which they had created. 

Then the floodgates opened. Each 
advertiser said to himself that there 
was-no reason for him to prepare a 
listening audience for this one adver- 
tiser to address so emphatically and 
directly. All commercial announce- 
ments grew longer and more insistent. 

It would be a misfortune if, merely 
for the restriction of those who refuse 
to restrain themselves, a set of definite 
regulations were to be imposed upon 
those who want broadcasting to be ef- 
fective. Better far would be the elimi- 
nation of some of the things which are 
not in the interests of the listener and 
cannot ultimately profit the sponsor or 
radio itself. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The suggestions which follow are 
advanced as only a start in the right 
direction: 

1. Exclude all programs advertising 
products such as laxatives, cures for 
skin diseases, and other bodily disor- 
ders unsuited to dinner-table conversa- 
tion. 

2. Continue to keep hard liquor off 
the air. 

8. Eliminate fake testimonials. 

4. Give preference in desirable time 
to those who keep their commercials 
brief, interesting, nonrepetitive. (A lit- 
tle more spine in the networks and the 
agencies would accomplish this.) 

5. Encourage announcers who have 
a simple, direct, and sincere manner 
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of speaking. Their salaries are too 
low, 

6. Let the broadcasting companies 
employ more and better judges for 
auditions to give new, talent a better 
chance. 

7. Let the broadcasting -companies 
use their sustaining periods (those not 
sold to advertisers) for constructive 
experimenting instead of filling so 
much time with the same old orches- 
tras and soloists—always making the 
same sounds under different names and 
song titles. 

8. Import more British dramatic di- 
rectors and give them time and money 
for long rehearsals. Give American 
directors the same chance. Network 
profits would easily permit both. 

9. Encourage the best writers and 
composers to realize that radio is a new 
medium which they must study as ear- 
nestly as they had to study sound pic- 
tures. Each has a technique which dif- 
fers from the legitimate stage. 

10. Keep popular songs from com- 
mitting suicide, by restrictmg them 
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from being played every night in the 
week on every station, if not on every 
program. 

11. Let famous conductors realize 
that they are best developing a taste 
for good music by arranging their | 
programs to interest a groping public 
rather than to impress other conduc- 
tors or to satisfy themselves. 

12. Put big names on the air only 
when and as long as they can do big 
things with good material. 

13. Remove from the air all the hor- 
ror programs which send children to 
bed frightened. 

14, Let those who like good pro- 
grams write in about it, and those who 
do not like bad programs do so too. 

15. Let the newspapers stop fighting 
and virtually ignoring radio (as they do 
except in the time-tables which their 
readers demand), and start training in- 
telligent critics who can give full and 
adult accounts of programs, with con- 
structive suggestions (as a few do now 
privately) instead of smart remarks 
and trivial gossip. 
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Regulation of Radio Advertising 


By Ewin L. Davis 


ADIO broadcasting has become a 
very important factor in our so- 
cial, political, and economic life. It 
takes into the remotest homes through- 
out the land the voices of the great 
leaders of thought, and a wide variety 
of music and other forms of entertain- 
ment. On occasions a large portion of 
our population are brought into a sin- 
gle radio audience. 

In England and other countries the 
cost of radio programs is met by 
charges to the owners of receiving sets. 
In the United States most programs 
are paid for by advertising sponsors. 
I am advised that for the twelve 
months ending last June the radio ad- 
vertising bill of the United States ex- 
ceeded $65,000,000. Yet the radio art 
and the radio industry are still in their 
infancy, and their potentialities are 
scarcely explored. I mention this to 
emphasize the importance of the sub- 
ject. 

Before specifically discussing the 
subject of radio advertising, I wish to 
call attention to the authority and the 
duty of the Federal Trade Commission 
under the law, as well as to outline 
what the Commission has done to regu- 
late and improve the character of other 
forms of advertising. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act 
of September 26, 1914, declares “unfair 
methods of competition in commerce” 
to be unlawful, and empowers and di- 
rects the Federal Trade Commission to 
prevent such methods. 

The courts have uniformly held that 
false or misleading advertising consti- 
tutes such unfair methods within the 
meaning of this act. 


RESTRAINT oF MISLEADING 
ADVERTISING 


From the time the Commission was 
organized, it has waged war against 
advertisers who resort to false or mis- 
leading representation to sell their 
products. 

The Commission has published six- 
teen volumes of its orders. These 
cover a period from its organization, 
early in 1915, to July 1932. In these 
sixteen volumes, 2,781 cases are re- 
ported in full, giving the facts found 
and the orders issued. Of these 2,781 
cases, 1,993 related to false and mis- 
leading advertising. The remainder, 
788, related to commercial bribery, re- 
straint of competition, price fixing, and 
various other offenses under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act or the 
Clayton Act. Of the 1,993 cases relat- 
ing to false advertising, 456 involved 
food, drugs, or cosmetics, and 1,537 
related to other articles of commerce 
such as household goods, furniture, 
lumber, forest products, seeds, cloth- 
ing, fabrics of all kinds, and so forth. 

These reported decisions represent a 
comparatively small percentage of the 
cases handled by the Commission. An 
overwhelming percentage of all adver- 
tising cases have been settled amicably, 
usually by stipulation, without the is- 
suance of formal complaint. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the Federal Trade Commission neither 
claims the authority to censor adver- 
tising, nor has any desire to do so. Its 
sole purpose is to curb unlawful abuses 
of the freedom of expression guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. To put it 
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tersely, the Commission does not dic- 
tate what an advertiser shall say, but 
may indicate what he shall not say. 

The processes of the Commission are 
not punitive, butinjuncfive. How suc- 
cessful this procedure has been is indi- 
cated by the fact that during the nearly 
twenty years since the Commission 
was established, it has seldom had to 
appeal to the courts to discipline re- 
spondents for disregarding its cease 
and desist orders. 

A few years ago the Commission be- 
gan a more intensive drive against false 
advertising. When this campaign was 
begun, estimates were made that false 
and misleading advertising was costing 
the American public $500,000,000 an- 
nually. 


PUBLISHERS Supporr FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


Upon request of the publishers, a 
trade-practice conference was held un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission in New York, November 
12, 1928, with approximately six thou- 
sand publishers present. These assem- 
bled publishers pledged their support 
to the Commission in its efforts to elim- 
inate false and misleading advertising. 

All the reputable newspapers and 
magazines have given their hearty 
coöperation to the Commission in its 
efforts to prevent false advertising in 
their publications, and associations of 
advertisers, advertising agents, and 
publishers have adopted resolutions in 
recent years including 1934, condemn- 
ing false advertising, in line with the 
position of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. However, there is always a 
percentage of the people who will not 
observe fair methods of competition 
unless forced to do so by the strong 
arm of the law. Because of this, the 
Commission must continually exercise 
its authority against advertisers who 
resort to false advertising, advertising 
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agents who write, encourage, and place 
for publication such advertising, and 
publishers who continue to publish 
advertising copy containing false or 
misleading representations, and such 
broadcasting stations as permit such 
violations. 

Ethical advertisers—and they in- 
clude the great majority—require little 
or no regulation. Their own self-re- 
spect and regard for the proprieties 
prompt them to tell the truth. How- 
ever, among our vast population, there 
will probably always be some unscru- 
pulous advertisers, and unless curbed 
by some authority, they are likely to 
trespass upon truth and decency. 

Not a small part of the mischief lies 
in the fact that unrestrained, dishonest 
advertisers have in times past set a 
pace of gross exaggeration, if not out- 
right falsification, which the advertis- 
ing agents of more ethical houses felt 
necessary to follow to some degree, at 
least, in order to get, or hold, business. 

The result of regulation of printed 
advertising has been that accurate 
claims are now the rule, not the excep- 
tion. Readers of reputable publica- 
tions have come to understand that 
generally they can safely rely upon 
what they read. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act, Section 3 (b) provides: 

After the President shall have approved 
any such code, the provisions of such code 
shall be the standards of fair competition 
for such trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof. Any violation of such standards 
in any transaction in or affecting interstate 
or foreign commerce shall be deemed an 
unfair method of competition in commerce 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended; but nothing 
in this title shall be construed to impair the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission 
under such Act, as amended. 

Numerous NRA codes contain pro- 
visions against false and misleading 
advertising. 


* 
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Provisions or Rapio BROADCASTING 
. Copr 

A code of fair competition for the 

radio broadcasting industry was ap- 

proved by the President November 27, 


‘1933. Among other things this code 


provides against “the broadcasting of 
any advertisement of, or information 


concerning any lottery, gift enterprise, ` 


or similar scheme,” and so forth. 

While the statute directing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to prevent un- 
fair methods of competition in com- 
merce, including false and misleading 
advertising, applies equally to all forms 
of misrepresentation, yet until recently 
the Commission has generally dealt 
with printed advertising and has had 
only an occasional radio case. This 
was due to the fact that radio adver- 
tising is a comparatively new develop- 
ment, and also that it was more difficult 
and expensive to scrutinize and deal 
with it. 

Asa matter of fact, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is under a higher duty to keep 
radio broadcasts free from unlawful 
advertising than to regulate any other 
form of advertismg. No broadcasting 
station can operate without a license 
from the Federal Government to do so. 
Aside from the fact that such licensees 
are given, without cost, very valuable 
and much-sought privileges, the Gov- 
ernment certainly cannot afford to be 
placed in the attitude of licensing sta- 
tions to violate the law or permit 
others to do so. 

The statutory basis for granting a 
broadcasting license is “public interest, 
convenience or necessity.” In other 
words, the station is authorized to 
render a service in the public interest. 
The primary function of radio is not to 
sell goods. There is no justification for 
the Federal Government’s maintaining 
an instrumentality for the benefit of 
advertisers. ‘The only justification for 
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radio advertising is that the'station or 
the system may be maintained finan- 
cially for the purpose of rendering a 
greater public service. If a station 
lends its facilities to the dissemination 
of false, fraudulent, or misleading ad- 
vertising, it grossly violates the public 
trust. 

When a member of Congress, the 
writer took occasion to express his 
views with respect to the quality and 
the volume of radio advertising, as 
well as the character of radio programs 
generally. However, this article deals. 
only with the problem as it relates to 
advertising continuities which violate 
the laws under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


SCRUTINY OF RADIO ADVERTISING 


Last spring, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission definitely determined to take 
steps looking to a closer scrutiny and 
more rigid regulation of the large vol- 
ume of radio advertising. Conferences 
were held wih leading, executives in 
the industry, who displayed a fine spirit 
of helpful coöperation. As a result of 
various conferences and a careful study 
of the problem, it was decided by the 
Commission to request the networks, 
the transcription companies, and the 
individual broadcasting stations to file 
with the Commission copies of their 
advertising continuities. The first call 
for these advertising continuities was 
issued on May 16, 1934, the request 
being made for such continuities to be 
filed commencing July 1 and until fur- 
ther notice. . 

In response to the Commission’s re- 
quest, all of the 10 networks and all 
of the 596 broadcasting stations com- 
plied. All of the transcription compa- 
nies except a few small and unimpor- 
tant onesresponded. The Commission 
has listed 49 stations as non-commer- 
cial, that is, stations which do not 
accept compensation for broadcasting 
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continuities. These are operated prin- 
cipally by educational or religious in- 
stitutions, and state or municipal agen- 
cies. 

On July 30 the Commission advised 
those stations which had complied that 
they might discontinue forwarding 
continuities until further notice, al- 
though the network and transcription 
companies will continue sending their 
continuities. Further calls will be 
made upon the individual stations 
from time to time as the Commission 
is able to handle the continuities. 

The Commission received 183,877 
separate advertising continuities under 
this initial call. By October 1 the 
Commission’s staff had completed a 
preliminary detailed examination of all 
such continuities, of which 161,466 
were found unobjectionable and filed 
without further action. A total of 22,- 
411 were referred to the Special Board 
for further study and possible investi- 
gation. However, it is probable that 
only a small percentage of this number 
will prove to be unlawful. 

This scrutiny of radio advertising is 
being conducted with a minimum of 
expense to the Government as well as 
to the industry, by reason of the coöp- 
eration of members of the industry and 
the method of procedure worked out. 
The broadcasters simply require their 
advertising patrons to file with them 
two copies of their continuities, the 
additional copy being for use of the 
Commission. 


PROCEDURE OF THE COMMISSION 


Reverting to the examination of 
these continuities, if they appear un- 
objectionable from a legal standpoint, 
they are filed without action. If it 
appears that the advertising is objec- 
tionable or of a doubtful character, 
questionnaires may be forwarded to 
such advertisers requesting informa- 
tion to aid the Commission in reaching 
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a conclusion. Generally such ques- 
tionnaire calls for formula, sample, and 
follow-up literature. The formule and 
the samples may be submitted by the 
Commission to other proper agencies 
of the Government for tests and re- 
ports. These follow-up letters and 
literature frequently contain false or 
misleading claims not contained in the 
contact advertisement or announce- 
ment. 

These radio continuities are being 
handled primarily by our Special 
Board of Investigation. 

A cease and desist order against an 
advertiser is entered by the Commis- 
sion only after the respondent has had 
full opportunity to justify his claims, 
and if not able to do so, then to agree 
in writing to modify his copy to con- 
form with thetruth. Otherwise, if the 
Commission has reason to believe that 
the advertiser has violated the law, it 
issues a formal complaint against such 
advertiser, who has twenty days within 
which to file an answer, after which 
proof is taken before a trial examiner; 
briefs are filed by both sides, and the 
case heard by the Commission and oral 
argument granted, if requested. The 
decision of the Commission is subject 
to review by the United States Court 
of Appeals and finally the Supreme 
Court of the United States. However, 
a large majority of cases are settled by 
stipulation, and only a few are ever 
appealed from the Commission to the 
courts. 

Publishers, radio broadcasting com- 
panies, and the advertising agencies in- 
volved may, and almost invariably do, 
avoid being made joint respondents 
with the advertiser by agreeing in 
writing that they will observe the 
terms of any cease and desist order en- 
tered by the Commission or any stipu- 
lation made by the advertiser in such 
case. This has become an established 
procedure with the publishers of news- 
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papers and periodicals, and such broad- 
casting companies as have been 
cited have followed it as a matter of 
course. 

The Commission has been very much 
gratified by the splendid spirit of coöp- 
eration shown by those engaged in the 
radio broadcasting industry. It is re- 
freshing that such an overwhelming 
percentage of the industry are so 
deeply interested and so fully appreci- 
ative of the importance of permitting 
only truthful and honest advertising 
over the radio—thus not only prevent- 
ing the violation of the law through 
that medium, but also preventing ad- 
vertisers from defrauding the public 
and thereby causing a loss of listener 
confidence in radio advertising. 


Support rrom NAB 


The writer addressed the Annual 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, September 18, 
1934, on “Radio Advertising and the 
Federal Trade Commission,” and his 
explanation of the efforts of the Com- 
mission to eliminate false and mislead- 
ing advertising from radio met a most 
sympathetic response and the strong- 
est assurances of coöperation. In fact, 
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the convention adopted the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, that the NAB hereby pledges 
its full coöperation to the Federal Trade 
Commission in itseefforts to safeguard the 
people of the United States against all 
forms of fraudulent, untruthful or willfully 
misleading advertising, and urges upon 
every broadcaster the necessity for main-. 


taining a standard of advertising truthful-- -. 


ness which will justify and strengthen the 
faith of the public in the dependability of 
radio advertising. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has shown a fine spirit of help- 
ful coöperation. i ; 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
success in its effort to stamp out false 
and misleading advertising, having as 
it does the support and coöperation of 
advertisers, the press, and broadcasters 
generally, affords an example of what 
may be done by the Government to 
protect legitimate business and the 
public without recourse to drastic pun- 
ishment, penalties, and forfeitures. It 
is largely a case of self-government 
made effective by the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government in restraining the 
comparative few who are unwilling to 
play the game fairly. 


Honorable Ewin L. Davis is churman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. He was judge of the 
Seventh Judicial Circuit of Tennessee from 1910 to 
1918; Representative in the 66th to 72nd Congresses, 
1919 to 19338; and chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine, Radio and Fisheries during the 
72nd Congress. During his service in Congress he 
actively participated in the drafting and enactment 
of all radio legislation, including the Davis Radio 
Equalization Amendment, requiring an equitable 
allocation of radio broadcasting facilities. 
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Commercial Copy 


By Cuarzes F. GANNON 


EVE lost interest in radio!” 

Such is the song of the minority, 
and it is the reasons behind this com- 
plaint and the merits of these reasons 
with which this article is concerned. 
It is not an unimpressive minority, 
either in quality or in numbers. On 
the other hand, the great rank and file 
of listeners consume their daily radio 
schedules gratefully and zestfully. 
These assertions are susceptible of rea- 
sonable proof. Tons of fan letters in 
every mail express unrestrained en- 
thusiasm for their writers’ idols, while 
a few thousand, perhaps, chime in 
with some pretty acid comments about 
the way radio is run. 

This minority, however, includes 
several highly vocal gentlemen whose 
protestations are echoed in the cham- 
bers of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the United States Senate, and 
very often, indeed, in the columns of 
our daily press. Many drawing-room 
conversations receive abundant nour- 
ishment from this topic. Here are two 
schools of opinion, and from their bat- 
termg and healing influences will be 
shaped the patterns of a future time. 

That room for complaint exists is 


certain. That complaint thus far 
bears the hall-mark of self-interest and 


unconstructiveness is growingly ap- 
parent. Perhaps an abbreviated re- 


. cital of broadcasting’s headway and a 


little consideration of the criticisms 
leveled at it will provide a fair back- 
ground against which to define the 
true center of complaint. 


ACHIEVEMENT or RADIO 


The miracle of radio is of credit to 
only a few engineers. How the mir- 


acle has been used has depended upon 
station operators fortunate enough’ 
to possess a franchise, advertising 
counsel, advertising sponsors, govern- 
mental supervisory agents, and others, 
all paid to do a job. By many stand- 
ards, American broadcasting under 
the commercial system has developed 
faster and extended farther than that 
of any other nation. It has made a 
consequent industry of radio receivers. 
It has given a new and undeniably 
effective advertising voice to business 
in general. - It has furnished abundant 
quantities of rich entertainment with- 
out regard to cost. It has served with 
fine equity our political welfare. It 
has laboriously searched to ascertain 
and meet public taste. It has achieved 
superb mechanical power and quality. 

There is glory in this record, and it 
is the common share of many minds. 
The station and network executives 
have fashioned sensible principles of 
operation, broad and fiexible enough 
to stand the shocks of high speed; the 
engineers have met great challenges; 
the Government has shown wisdom by 
forbearance and caution; and adver- 
tisers have shown courage by their 
support of an unproved medium. The 
beehives of better programs have been 
the national advertising agencies, out 
of which have come both the concep- 
tion and the execution of most Grade 
A programs. Research has begun to 
lay its steadying hand upon radio sci- 
ence. 

The fabric of radio is well knitted, 
but there are seams, and the seamy 
side is the outside. Broadcasting’s 
sins, however, are not those charged by 
its professional critics. Let us see 
who are parties to the indictments. 
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GROUPS OF CRITICS 


One group is a handful of educators 
who charge that radio in its present 
form is restrictive of cultural programs 
and that more time should be allocated 
to educational and religious institu- 
tions. Foremost and loudest in this 
handful are a few men who are seeking 
wave lengths for themselves, and 
whose charges therefore have at least 
the suspicion of selfish interest. This 
sub-group has kept a fairly active 
lobby in Washington. It has circu- 
lated quantities of rancorous criticism 
to legislators, colleges, newspapers, and 
so forth, and it has probably been the 
fusing action behind the current Fed- 
eral investigation of radio. 

The next complainant, who also has 
a personal stake, is the American news- 
paper. Not since the first advertising 
was broadcast have the magazines and 
newspapers overlooked an opportunity 
to smear this new competitor. News- 
papers generally have assumed a re- 
sentful attitude toward the new ad- 
vertising medium, as much as to say 
that “no industry impressed with the 
character of a public service should be 
allowed to set up competition for es- 
tablished private enterprise”—mean- 
ing themselves. 

So much for these counts. There 
are other objections less characterized 
by private interest. 

I believe the majority of educational 
leaders, if approached tomorrow, would 
state their honest convictions that 
broadcasting is deficient in cultural of- 
ferings. These opinions are scrupu- 
lously sincere, and I think pitifully m- 
ept. They are the accumulation of 
scattered impressions harking back to 
tinny reception, unremitting static, 
and later close-ups of “hot-cha” bands, 
bedtime stories, and the like. 

However the impressions have been 
formed, it is safe to say that impartial, 
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businesslike analysis has had no part< 
in such formation, and that of all 
groups most logically interested in ra- 
dio as an instrument of public influ- 
ence, educators have contributed least 
to the development of the art. Nearly 
any station director will affirm that 
broadcast time placed at the disposal 
of schools and universities has been 
handled as a general rule with mag- 
nificent incompetence and complete 
ignorance of the public appetite for 
knowledge by radio. Except in a few 
instances, no noteworthy efforts have 
been made to establish a radio curricu- 
lum separating lecture subjects from 
laboratory subjects, measuring absorp- 
tive capacities of listeners, and scien- 
tifically determining the effectiveness 
of decentralized education. Instead, 
precious time generously provided by 
stations has been consumed with fatu- 
ous, dry disquisitions, any old voice re- 
citing them, with no regard whatever 
for the authority of dramatic tech- 
nique. What the educators need most 
is not more time, but more method. 

I am not sure that radio will ever be 
useful for the dissemination of certain 
lengthy and detailed subjects hereto- 
fore dependent upon intimate relation- 
ship between teacher and student; but 
that radio’s inherent dramatic force 
can add new luster to such topics as 
history and philosophy, no one doubts. 
Languages are certainly impartible by 
radio, but so far, only sporadic efforts 
toward this end, usually inspired by 
station directors, have been made. 

Nearly all the conspicuous programs 
of true cultural value have been spon- - 
sored programs prepared by advertis- 
ers, or sustaining programs prepared 
by the networks without any aid from 
educators. I have in mind such pres- 


entations as the Cook’s Tours pro- -` 


gram, “The March of Time,” and Lib- 
erty Magazine’s Forum of Liberty. 
These mentioned are largely spoken- 
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word programs; and certainly no one 
will contend that classical music in all 
its traditional glory has not been 
served up by the ton by commercial 
advertisers. No! the eondemnations 
of educators come with very bad grace. 
The educators have treated broadcast- 
ing as unimaginatively as they treated 
teaching up to a few years ago. 


Poor ADVERTISING TECHNIQUE 


But what of another group of com- 
plainants—that group having no spe- 
cific obligation to the cause of culture, 
but instinctively resentful of the crass 
technique common to so many pro- 
grams? ‘This group is our class minor- 
ity. It is potent, origmal, and influ- 
ential. Its members do not care for a 
large part of commercial broadcasting 
today, and they have ground for just 
complaint. This ground is largely 
commercial copy, badly conceived, 
badly projected, obtrusive, mharmo- 
nious, braying of wares, deficient in 
grace, and as unproductive as it is un- 
necessary. ‘This description does not 
fit all commercial copy, of course, but 
it fits a sufficient percentage to make 
a most offensive impression. 

Magazine advertising is frequently 
thumbed for interest in copy and lay- 
out. Ihave yet to find a listener who 
tunes in for the commercials. There 
is this difference, perhaps, that he finds 
the radio commercials far less escapa- 
ble than the printed advertising. He 
can easily ignore publication advertis- 
ing and still read the editorial content. 
His powers of disassociation are not so 
greatinsound. The human eye canbe 
exposed to many images and still con- 
centrate on only one. The ear is less 
endowed; and as the listener is heeding 
a program for entertainment, he finds 
it inconvenient to avoid the commer- 
cial announcement parenthetically in- 
serted. Hence, deficiency in radio copy 
is more glaring than elsewhere. 
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No particular person or group is en- 
tirely responsible for bad commercial 
copy. It isan awkward age of broad- 
casting, and we lack a proper sense of 
its awkwardness, just as we lacked a 
proper reaction to the hideous propor- 
tions of the Victorian age. Present ra- 
dio copy originators seenr to have too 
little appreciation of white space, in 
the sense of proportion of copy to the 
whole layout. Just as many early 
publication advertisers calculated that 
so much space could stand so many 
words, so today many radio commer- 
cials are designed for clock space 
rather than consumer effect. 


THe REMEDY 


Some of the more objectionable as- 
pects of commercial programs seem to 
me so easy of correction as to inspire 
wonder why nothing is done about it. 
No advertiser would think of going 
into a friend’s living room and shout- 
ing over and over again that “Uncle 
Henry’s corn cure restores latent en- 
ergy, relieves pain, dispels gloom, and 
delays old age!’ But that is no exag- 
geration of what takes place on any 
number of radio programs. How infi- 
nitely less offensive and more effective 
if in the manner of good taste the an- 
nouncer would quietly suggest that 
“Uncle Henry’s corn cure is a time- 
tested remedy compounded of reliable 
ingredients and offered as a safe, help- 
ful application in the treatment of or- 
dinary foot ailments.” 

The medicine man who came to the 
crossroads, raised his umbrella, and 
chanted the praises of snake oil is a 
figure of the past. By force of per- 
sonal magnetism and in an unenlight- 
ened age, he was able, it is true, to sell 
his wares. But times have changed. 
The radio is crowded with “medicine 
men,” sellmg not only medicine but 
everything on earth. There is no 


longer any fascination in the technique 
e 
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of noisy, boastful claims. Even the 
majority radio listener instinctively 
reacts better to the more modest and 
unobtrusive approach, and although 
the same listener may have been 
moved by blustering shouts a few 
years back, it would appear that the 
din of it all has worn him out and that 
today he much approves the gentler 
method. 

Advertisers sensitive to the crudity 
of commercial announcements” are 
adopting softer tactics slowly but cer- 
tainly. Evidence of their efforts may 
be found in such forms as dramatized 
copy, although here again there is 
much to be desired. A frequent in- 
fringement of good taste and simple 
psychology is the well-enacted com- 
mercial dramatization followed imme- 
diately by the announcer’s extended 
explanation of the same thing. In- 
stead of emphasizing, however, he 
negatives the advantage gained, and 
offends the listener by robbing him of 
the satisfaction of discovering for him- 
self the implications of the drama. 

Inherent in just such errors as these, 
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in just such flagging recognition of 
public wants, are the roots of much of 
the strife raging about the broadcast- 
ing industry. ‘The offended radio lis- 
teners have been apathetic in register- 
ing their distress; they have not taken 
time actually to understand and de-* 
fine their own complaints, but they 
are conscious indeed of an inner 
aversion to much that they hear. 
Commercial copy: in its style and 
technique is the true storm center, re- 
sented particularly by a discriminative 
minority. 

I do not say that entertamment by 
radio has achieved perfection, but I do 
say that it has progressed as quickly 
as good creative minds can work, and 
that by any other standard, American 
broadcasting affords a pretty luxurious 
diet. Happily, the refinement of ad- 
vertising by radio seems imminent, 
more imminent than many have be- 
lieved. The reason lies in the fact 
that the form of commercial copy most 
agreeable to the discriminative minor- 
ity promises to be the most resultful 
form in the case of the majority. 


Charles F. Gannon is director of radio with Erwin 
Wasey and Company, New York City; chairman of 
National Radio Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; and former program 


director of WOR. 


Radio and the Press 


By E. H. Harris 


WELVE years ago the laborato- 
A ries of industry developed the art 
of radio broadcasting to the point 
where it could be classified as a poten- 
tial medium of mass communication. 
Just as aviation has found its place in 
the field of transportation, so radio 
must find its true sphere in our social 
structure. Many refinements have 
been made in the technique of broad- 
casting, but no country as yet has pre- 
sented a practical solution of the 
problem of how radio may be made to 
function for the benefit of society. 
Since ether is the medium through 
which sound is transported instanta- 
neously by means of radio impulses, it 
may be classified as one of the world’s 
great natural resources, the utilization 
of which must be conserved, directed, 
or controlled if society is to be bene- 
fited. 

Radio broadcasting is simply a 
means of converting sound waves into 
another form of energy that can be 
transmitted instantaneously over al- 
most limitless areas. It has speeded 
up the transmission of the human voice 
so that it can be transported as fast as 
light waves travel. This new art can 
be utilized as a powerful influence for 
the promotion of social progress or so- 
cial decay. If the use of the ether for 
the purpose of transporting sound is 
properly directed or controlled, it con- 
stitutes a valuable means for the ad- 
vancement of civilization; improperly 
directed, its influence may be equally 
detrimental, because it invades the 
family circle with a potential emotional 
appeal that cannot be conveyed by the 
printed word. Radio broadcasting, 
therefore, has become a factor which 


has a direct and important bearing on » 
our social order. The application of 
an intelligent control over this medium 
of communication is receiving serious 
consideration from those who are in- 
terested in the advancement of civili- 
zation. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RADIO 


The fundamental problem that re- 
mains unsolved is whether radio as a 
free agency can exist in a democratic 
form of government, or whether the 
control which must be applied by gov- 
ernment will destroy or impair it as a 
medium for the presentation of facts 
and for the free expression of thought. 
All European countries exercise strict 
government control or censorship over 
radio broadcasting because they realize 
that this medium of communication 
opens avenues for encouragement of 
peace or war and for enlightenment or 
deception of the citizenry. 

In the United States, Congress has 
gradually tightened its control over 
radio by grants of authority to the 
Federal bureaus which empower them 
to establish censorship over broadcast- 
ing should the Government decide to 
exercise such prerogative and the Su- 
preme Court uphold the Government’s 
right to assume this authority. In 
1927 Congress passed the Federal Ra- 
dio Law, which delegated rather in- 
definite powers to the Radio Commis- 
sion. The last Congress enacted the 
Communications Commission Act, 
which definitely delegated to that body 
full authority to establish complete 
control over radio broadcasting, in- 
cluding even control over the nature of 
the service to be rendered by a station. 
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Since the power to control this serv- 
ice has been delegated to the Federal 
Communications Commission, the 
Federal Government is in a position to 
assume full jurisdiction over broad- 
casting in the United States. Should 
the Government decide to exercise this 
power, radio could be used for the dis- 
semmation of deceitful government 
propaganda. The Government even- 
tually could exercise an effective cen- 
sorship over every word spoken into a 
microphone. 

The best that can be said about 
radio broadcasting in the United 
States is that it is only half free, be- 
cause It Is operated under a license and 
is subject to the influences of the po- 
litical party which is in power. No 
matter how insistently the Govern- 
ment proclaims its belief m the doc- 
trine of absolute freedom of expression, 
there is no definite assurance that this 
freedom extends to radio broadcasting. 
The threat to its freedom lurks in the 
fact that the license of any station may 
be revoked at the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

Owing to the fact that radio waves 
respect no frontiers and are transmit- 
ted through the property of the citi- 
zens of the United States, broadcasting 
must always be subject to Govern- 
ment license. The essential difference 
between news collected by the news- 
papers and news collected by the radio 
broadcasting stations is that the press 
is a free institution and radio is a 
licensed medium, dependent for its-ex- 
istence upon a Government grant. 
Because radio is licensed, it never can 
be free and independent in the selec- 
tion and broadcasting of the news 
which it may have collected through 
its own facilities. 

Irrespective of whether news is 
spread by means of the African tom- 
tom, told by the Town Crier, or broad- 
cast over a 50,000-watt radio station, 
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in the last analysis its value is, deter- 
mined by the authority back of the 
particular medium of communication. 
The operator of the African tom-tom 
speaks with the authority of his chief. 
The Town Crier carried the authority 
of the town government. The mod- 
ern broadcasting station must speak 
either with the authority of its gov- 
ernment, or, as is the case in this coun- 
try, with the authority of the regularly 
organized news agencies, which are 
universally accepted sources of au- 
thentic news. 


SAFEGUARDING News Sources 


In speaking of authentic news 
sources, I refer to the Associated Press, 
the United Press, and the Interna- 
tional News Service, three competing 
national press associations, which func- 
tion independently of each other and 
serve the American public through the 
daily newspapers. For more than a 
decade these organizations, free from 
any government license or control, 
have been building their news-gather- 
ing structures at home and abroad for 
the collection, the assembling, and the 
distribution of accurate, reliable, and 
unbiased news. 

Several years ago the American 
press associations found it necessary 
to extend their operations to foreign 
countries so as to insure the accuracy 
of their news reports. This extension 
of the American press has brought 
about its gradual divorcement from 
foreign news agencies and its depend- 
ence upon its own foreign press bu- 
reaus. ‘The expansion of the foreign 
service of the American press associa- 
tions and the development of their 
news-gathering facilities may be re- 
garded as a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of self-government and 
the promotion of American interests. 
The American press associations are an 
asset of American democracy, because 
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they enable our citizens to obtain the 
news of the world from unbiased 
sources, 

The three competitive news-gather- 
ing agencies, animated by American 
initiative and unrestricted except by 
economic limitations, have established 
their own foreign news services so that 
the source of this news will be free from 
the domination of the governments of 
foreign countries. This constructive 
achievement of the American press as- 
sociations has been developed under 
the pressure of competition to obtain 
the business of the nineteen hundred 
daily newspapers of the United States. 
In a world which seems to be drifting 
toward the suppression of news and 
the consummation of dictatorship, the 
United States is one of the few nations 
possessing democratic news agencies. 

Every daily newspaper in the 
United States subscribes to one or 
more of the national news services. 
The cost of extending the services of 
the press associations to all parts of the 
world is borne by the newspapers, be- 
cause the press associations depend en- 
tirely upon them for their revenue. Of 
approximately nineteen hundred daily 
newspapers in the United States, not 
more than one hundred are owned or 
controlled by groups, known as chain 
newspaper organizations. This leaves 
about eighteen hundred independently 
owned and operated daily newspapers, 
with overlapping circulations extend- 
ing in fanlike formation into their par- 
ticular areas, so that every newspaper 
is a competitor of its nearest neighbor 
—a competitor seeking the attention 
of the reader. Asa foundation for the 
support of the three national press as- 
sociations we have eighteen hundred 
independently owned and operated 
newspapers in the United States, com- 
peting with each other for the reader’s 
interest. These eighteen hundred in- 
dependent units which supply the pub- 
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lic with news are exempt from govern- 
mental domination or regulation, and 
consequently they are the safeguards 
against autocratic government. ` 

The newspapers were made effective 
safeguards of our liberty through the 
foresight of the founders of our Gov- 
ernment, who placed the right of free- 
dom of expression and a free press in 
the basic law of the land. The news- 
papers and the press associations are 
the trustees and guardians of a free 
press in the United States. 

Few countries of the world enjoy a 
free press. In many countries the 
newspapers or the press associations 
either are owned outright or are sub- 
sidized by the government. The 
American press associations divorced 
themselves from foreign news agencies 
so that the news emanating from these 
countries would not be influenced by 
governmental domination. With the 
establishment of our own press bureaus 
abroad, foreign imterests have little 
opportunity to place distorted facts 


‘or their propaganda before the Amer- 


ican public. 


Tue Press-Rapto BUREAUS 


The European news agencies are 
now seeking American broadcasting 
as a medium for disseminating news 
favorable to their interests. The or- 
ganization of the Press-Radio Bureau 
for the orderly broadcasting of news, 
made available through the codpera- 
tion of the American publishers and 
the broadcasters, has encouraged the 
formation of a few independent radio 
news groups in the United States. 
These groups are using foreign news 
services as the basis of their news 
broadcasts. 

Since the Press-Radio Bureaus are 
navigating uncharted seas in the field 


` of broadcasting, the process of working 


out a satisfactory plan for the broad- 
casting of news from authentic sources 
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has been slow and tedious, as the plans 
must be changed from time to time to 
meet new conditions. 

The basic problem which confronted 
newpaper publishers from 1921 to 1933 
was as follows: The existing demo- 
cratic news agencies and the independ- 
ence of the .eighteen hundred daily 
newspaper units had to be protected, 
because within them lies the founda- 
tion of a free press and the safeguard 
for our principles of government. * On 
the other hand, this new means of 
mass communication under Govern- 
ment license had captured the imagi- 
nation of the people and they were 
demanding news through the means of 
radio broadcasting. 

In November 1933 the solution of 
this problem was found in the organi- 
zation of the Press-Radio Bureaus, 
brought about through a series of con- 
ferences between the representatives 
of the two large chains, the newspa- 
pers, and the national news-gathering 
associations. The plan was put into 
action March 1, 1934. 

Though no party has affixed a sig- 
nature to a document, the program 
has operated without an interruption 
because the principle on which it rests 
is fundamentally sound. In the seven 
months of its operation, the plan could 
have been overthrown at any time by 
any of the participating parties; but it 
is growing in popularity with the 
broadcasters, the newspapers, and the 
general public. The plan will con- 
tinue to function as long as it is oper- 
ated in the interest of the general 
public and not to the serious detriment 
of the broadcasters, the newspapers, or 
the press associations. 


PusLIC OBLIGATIONS or NEWS 
AGENCIES 
It may seem to be incredible, but it 
is a fact that this working arrangement 
has cost these groups several million 
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dollars each in loss of revenue. The 
question naturally arises: Why should 
each side make these sacrifices? The 
answer is apparent when we realize 
that each industry has a definite field 
in which it functions, and each has its 
own obligation to the general public. 
If we keep in mind that broadcasting 
is made available by the use of the 
ether channels, which are the property 
of the citizens, we can understand the 
obligation which the broadcasters owe 
to the public. All broadcasting in the 
United States is done through chan- 
nels loaned by the citizens, and in re- 
turn for the use of these channels the 
broadcasters produce programs which 
theoretically are in the “public inter- 
est, convenience, or necessity.” It is 
the obligation of the newspapers and 
the press associations to preserve for 
the citizens the freedom of the press 
and the freedom of expression, which 
are inherent rights of every citizen of 
the United States. 

The newspapers and the press asso- 


* ciations have more than their own in- 


terests to preserve. When the guar- 
antee of the freedom of expression and 
a free press was placed in the Constitu- 
tion, the newspapers automatically be- 
came the protectors of the civil and 
political rights of the people. There- 
fore the press owes a duty to the citi- 
zens to do its full share in preserving 
radio broadcasting as a free medium 
for the presentation of the facts. Be- 
cause radio can operate only through 
public property, 1t is licensed by the 
Government and is subject to a juris- 
diction, the extent of which is depend- 
ent upon the prevailing governmental 
policy. This control could be extended 
to include the suppression of legitimate 
news and the substitution of Govern- 
ment propaganda. Events in Europe 
have definitely demonstrated the truth 
of this statement. A licensed agency 
can never be free in the gathering and 
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the disseminating of news. This must 
be the function of an unlicensed agency 
if the value of news is to be maintained. 


Property Ricuts iv News 


The gathering of national and inter-. 


national news is costmg the newspa- 
pers of the United States in excess of 
twenty-five million dollars annually. 
The Federal Courts have established 
a definite property right in news col- 
lected by the newspapers or the press 
associations. When broadcasting 
came into existence, publishers of 
newspapers were giving little thought 
to their property rights in the news, 
because prior to that time there had 
been few violations of these rights. 
The broadcasting stations assumed 
that they were privileged to appropri- 
ate news published in the newspapers 
and to sell it to advertising sponsors. 
As soon as this became a general prac- 
tice, the newspapers proceeded to pro- 
tect themselves against an illegal use 
of their property by the broadcasters. 
That marked the beginning of a con- 
troversy between publishers and 
broadcasters, which ended when the 
broadcasters, having recognized the 
property right in the news, asked for a 
codperative plan with the newspapers. 

Contrary to a general impression, 
the broadcasters made the original re- 
quest for the use of news bulletins 
taken from the press association re- 
ports. They believed that if the 
broadcasters could obtain bulletins 
from the press associations they would 
be spared the expense of setting up an 
elaborate news-gathering organization. 
After they had experimented for sev- 
eral years with the cost of assembling 
news, the broadcasters found that the 
cost of operating a reliable news-gath- 
ering organization was beyond the 
amount which could be considered to 
be economically sound. 

Since the newspapers have devel- 
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oped an adequate system for the col- 
lection and the dissemination of na- 
tional and foreign news, they are better 
equipped to furnish news bulletins for 
broadcasting purposes than an agency 
which at the present time functions 
mainly in the field of entertainment. 


Tur Pruss-Rapro PLAN 


The essentials of the Press-Radio 
Plan follow: 
That a committee consisting of one rep- 


resentative of The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, one representative 


‘each from The United Press, The Associated 


Press and The International News Service, 
one representative from The National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, and one repre- 
sentative each from The National Broad- 
casting Company and The Columbia 
Broadcasting System, totaling seven mem- 
bers, with one vote each, should constitute 
a committee to set up with proper editorial 
control and supervision a Bureau designed 
to furnish to the broadcasters brief daily 
news bulletins for broadcasting purposes. 
All actions of this committee will be in con- 
junction with the Publishers’ National Ra- 
dio Committee. . 

The newspaper and press association 
members of this committee are authorized 
and empowered to select such editor or edi- 
tors, and establish such a Bureau as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
program, to wit: 

To receive from each of the three princi- 
pal press associations copies of their re- 
spective day and night press reports, from 
which shall be selected bulletins of not more 
than thirty words each, sufficient to fill two 
broadcast periods daily of not more than 
five minutes each 

Jt is agreed that these news broadcasts 
will not be sold for commercial purposes. 

All expense incident to the functioning of 
this Bureau will be borne by the broadcast- 
ers. Any station may have access to these 
broadcast reports upon the basis of this pro- 


1 This has now been changed so that the bul- 
letins are not restricted to thirty words, but 
enough news is given to fill the full five-minute 
allotment period. 
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gram, upon its request and agreement to 
pay its proportionate share of the expense 
involved. 

Occasional news bulletins of transcend- 
ent importance, as a matter of public serv- 
ice, will be furnished to broadeasters, as the 
occasion may arise. 

The broadcasters agree to arrange the 
broadcasts by ‘their commentators in such 
a manner that these periods will be devoted 
to a generalization and background of gen- 
eral news situations and eliminate the 
present practice of the recital of spot rfews. 

By this program it is believed that public 
interest will be served by making available 
to any radio station in the United States for 
broadcasting purposes brief daily reports 
of authentic news collected by the Press As- 
sociation, as well as making available to 
the public through the radio stations news 
of transcendent importance with the least 
possible delay. 

The New York Press Radio Bureau 
was opened March 1, 1934. News 
bulletins, complying in spirit with the 
provision of the plan, were supplied to 
all broadcasting stations in the United 
States that wanted the service. A 
trial period of several weeks demon- 
strated that the cost of telegraphic 
tolls to the radio stations on the Pa- 
cific Coast was almost prohibitive. It 
was decided that the Pacific Coast 
area could better be served by the 
establishment of a separate bureau in 
Los Angeles. The Pacific Coast Bu- 
reau began its service March 26, 1934. 
The Atlantic Coast Bureau supplies 
news bulletins to radio stations east 
of Denver, and the Pacific Coast: Bu- 
reau supplies bulletins to stations west 
of Denver. The operations of the two 
bureaus are coérdinated through the 
Publishers’ National Radio Commit- 
tee. 


News Service anp PUBLIC 
PROTECTION 
The broadcasters have had some 
trouble in clearing the time on the air 
which has been sold to advertisers, but 
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this is being adjusted. Eventually all 
broadcasting stations will give the 
news broadcasts at the same time. 

In September, a month in which an 
unusually large number of big stories 
developed, the New York Bureau gave 
to its clients 370 news bulletins of ex- 
traordinary importance, exclusive of 
the two regular daily five-minute 
periods for news. Only about one half 
of these bulletins were used by the 
broadcasters, because advertising 
sponsors refused to let the presentation 
of news bulletins interrupt their pro- 
grams. 

The Publishers’ National Radio 
Committee approved liberal regula- 
tions for the broadcasting of election 
news from the press association reports 
on November 6. Newspapers were 
permitted to broadcast without restric- 
tion state and local election news sup- 
plied by press association reports. 
Broadcasts of national election returns 
were permitted in periods of ten min- 
utes or less in every hour after the 
close of the polls. Radio stations 
that desired to broadcast state and 
local returns were permitted to ob- 
tain such service from the newspapers 
in their area, provided regulations 
were observed and proper credit was 
given. . 

The few radio stations which are 
broadeasting bootleg news, lacking 
newspaper or press-association author- 
ity, are using foreign news services, 
which come to this country by means 
of short wave, as a basis for their daily 
news broadcasts. 

The newspaper publishers of the 
United States, fully cognizant of this 
world situation in the news field and 
the broadcasting set-up in this coun- 
try, have planned to give the general 
public as much legitimate news by 
means of radio broadcasting as will 
provide the listener with full protec- 
tion and yet will not destroy the value 
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of the news for the nineteen hundred 
daily newspapers. 

The contention of the newspapers 
is: (1) that no agency directly or in- 
directly under Goveynment license 
should function as a news-gathering 
organization; (2) that important news 
bulletins should be supplied to the 
broadcasters by the newspapers, in 
order that the general public may en- 
joy complete protection on news ob- 
tained from reliable sources; and (3) 
that the broadcasters must not sell 
these news bulletins to an advertiser, 
because this news service must be sup- 
plied by the broadcasters as a public 
service to the listeners. 

U this plan is followed, the listening 
public will be guaranteed authentic 
news bulletins which are not the out- 
put of propaganda bureaus of our own 
Government or of the government of a 
foreign country. The listening public 
will be given ample and immediate 
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protection on all important news by 
means of the codperative plan which is 
now functioning through the two 
Press-Radio Bureaus under the super- 
vision of the Publishers’ National Ra- 
dio Committee. 

This program is offered to the citi- 
zens of the United States, by the news- 
papers, the press associations, and the 
broadcasters, as a public service. If 
the broadcasters are encouraged or 
permitted to form their own news- 
gathering organization for general 
news broadcasts, they can never evade 
governmental supervision over their 
output. Through the license feature, 
which presents the opportunity of 
domination by governmental bureaus, 
news may be contaminated and re- 
stricted. The next step would be com- 
plete censorship. Such a step would 
be a retrogression from American 
ideals and the principles of govern- 
ment through an enlightened citizenry. 


Edward H. Harris is publisher of The Palladium 
and of The Item, Richmond, Indiana; director and 
secretary of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and chairman of its Radio Committee; 
chairman of the Publishers’ National Radio Com- 
mittee; member of the Newspaper Code Committee; 
and member of the Newspaper Industrial Board 
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Radio and the Press: A Contrary View 


By Cuarence C. Dinu 


EWS by radio in this country has 
had a haphazard history. Gen- 
erally radio stations have used news 
reports from newspapers, sometimes by 
permission and sometimes not. Of 
course no radio station has any wght 
to use news collected by press associa- 
tions or newspapers without paying for 
the news, but since radio stations can 
give news so much more quickly and 
to such vast numbers instantaneously, 
news by radio serves the public inter- 
est, and serving the public interest is 
the legal basis for the grant and re- 
newal of radio licenses. 

During the winter of 1934 represent- 
atives of the press associations and of 
the radio chain systems held a confer- 
ence on this subject and formulated 
what is known as the Press-Radio 
agreement for news by radio. By that 
agreement, the radio chains surren- 
dered radio’s birthright. They made 
the agreement as an experiment to 
avoid a bitter fight over the question 
of whether radio or the newspapers 
should be first to give the news. They 
yielded to the newspapers. 

At that time I protested against the 
agreement on the floor of the Senate. 
I predicted it would be highly unsatis- 
factory to radio listeners. I pointed 
out that it would certainly bring rebel- 
lion and confusion among radio sta- 
tions and that it could not continue 
long. Several months have passed. 
The result is chaotic. The Press-Ra- 
dio agreement is a failure. It satisfies 
nobody, because it flies in the face of 
progress. The listeners are disgusted 
with it. Most stations refuse to use it. 
Many newspapers say it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Radio stations and newspapers 


all over the country are trying all sorts 
of schemes to furnish news by radio in 
violation of the spirit of the agreement. 
Even most of the stations now using 
the Press-Radio bulletins pronounce 
them highly unsatisfactory. 

Either the press associations must 
change the terms of the agreement so 
that radio stations can give their lis- 
teners up-to-the-minute news and for 
longer periods of time, or the stations 
will find or create means and methods 
for securing news entirely independ- 
ently of the press associations. This 
is not only their full right; it is their 
duty. It isa part of that public serv- 
ice which they are bound to give if they 
are to justify the use of the frequencies 
the Government has granted them. 


ONE-SIDED AGREEMENT 


Let me call attention to how one- 
sided the Press-Radio agreement is: 

First, it limits-the time which sta- 
tions may broadcast general news to 
two five-minute periods during each 
twenty-four hours. ‘That is about one 
thousand words per day. 

Second, it fixes the time at which 
even those five-minute periods shall be 
used, so that the news by radio will 
not be broadcast until after it has been 
printed in the newspapers. 

Third, representatives of the press 
associations, and they alone, determine 
what news shall be broadcast and what 
shall not be broadcast. 

Fourth, the representatives of the 
press association, and they alone, write 
the language of the broadcast copy; 
and literally hundreds of station man- 
agers say the language is uninteresting 
and tiresome. 
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Fifth, no station is allowed to have 
the news it broadcasts sponsored by a 
commercial advertiser. 

Sixth, the press associations give the 
news to the stations. , They say it is 
a “public service.” That makes the 
stations charity institutions, as it were, 
so far as news by radio is concerned. 
Since the news costs them nothing, ‘the 
stations cannot complain. They must 
take what they get and be thankful. 

Seventh, and worst of all, radio sta- 
tions are bound not to use news from 
any source except the thousand words 
from the press associations. This com- 
pelled the Richfield Reporter on the 
Pacific Coast recently to abandon the 
up-to-the-minute news reports which 
have made that service so popular. 

As operated today, this Press-Radio 
agreement simply results in censorship 
by the press associations of all national 
and world news by radio. From the 
standpoint of radio, it is tyrannical and 
indefensible. Every station that com- 
plies with it makes radio subservient 
to the press in the collection and the 
dissemination of news. It cannot con- 
tinue, because radio stations will not 
submit to it. 

There have been so many complaints 
that the press associations themselves 
have changed the agreement. They 
have lately been giving brief flashes 
of world news too important to be 
held up until newspapers have printed 
them. Such events as the killing of 
Dillinger and the SOS call from the 
“Morro Castle” are examples of this 
change. But even with this change, 
the radio stations bound by this agree- 
ment must await the pleasure of the 
press associations as to what flashes 
they may broadcast and when. 

The most objectionable thing about 
the Press-Radio agreement is the effect 
it is having on radio listeners. Inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, the press 
associations are chloroforming listen- 
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ers into believing that news by radio 
is a poor substitute for news by news- 
papers. To that extent they are de- 
stroying the listening public of radio. 
They are teaching radio listeners that 
they must look first to newspapers for 
news. If they cannot get the news- 
papers until they. are old, then they 
may get a stale, sketchy, uninteresting 
statement of a few items of news by 
radio. In actual operation, this plan 
causes radio stations to destroy their 
own listeners’ love for one of their 
most popular and informative features, 
namely, live, hot; up-to-the-minute re- 
ports of news events of the Nation and 
the world as they happen from hour to 
hour by day and night. 

This Press-Radio agreement had one 
virtue. By surrendering their birth- 
right of broadcasting news before it 
was printed, and limiting the broad- 
casts to two five-minute periods each 
twenty-four hours, the radio chains 
proved their willingness to do every- 
thing to avoid a fight. Now that this 
plan has proved a failure, the press as- 
sociations should be willing to sell un- 
censored news to radio stations, and let 
them broadcast that news with spon- 
sors or without sponsors, whenever the 
stations desire. Newspapers and radio 
stations should codperate fully and 
freely, and the stations should be just 
as free to broadcast any and all news 
as newspapers are to print any and all 
news. 


Eacu Has Irs Fimup 


While there may seem to be some 
competition between the press and 
the radio in giving news to the public, 
the fact is they supplement each other 
far more than they compete with 
each other. News by radio must be 
brief to be interesting. News by news- 
papers must be more detailed to satisfy 
readers. News by radio lasts but for 
the moment. News by newspapers is 
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in permanent form. News by radio in- 
cludes descriptions of events while they 
are happening, such as sports, races, 
and celebrations; and radio also may 
give the actual event itself, such as a 
e speech, a musical program, or a con- 
vention. Such news is exclusively for 
radio. News,by newspapers contains 
description of things about these 
events impossible for radio to cover at 
the moment, and also a 
by leaders and experts. 

The fact is, the newspapers doud 
use the radio transmitter as a news 
advertising medium. Not all news- 
paper publishers have overlooked this, 
because newspapers own sixty-eight 
radio stations, and an even larger 
number have mutually beneficial ar- 
rangements with privately owned sta- 
tions. Here is a medium by which the 
newspaper can cry its headlines and 
brief news statements to literally hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions all at 
once. It seems unbelievable that they 
do not use it, or that they should try 
to throttle and handicap it to the point 
where they force radio stations to set 
up a competitive service, which a few 
years hence may easily become so pow- 
erful that it will prove a Frankenstein 
to them by printing radio newspapers 
simultaneously all over the world. 

There can be only one explanation: 
The business manager has supplanted 
the news manager in dealing with news 
by radio. In other words, the news- 
papers are thinking in terms of adver- 
tising. They think if radio becomes 
more popular, radio advertising will in- 
crease and newspaper advertising will 
be more difficult to secure. 

Statistics show that that fear is more 
imaginary than real. Radio advertis- 
ing has never exceeded one seventh 
of the amount spent for newspaper 
advertising, nor one ninth of the 
combined total for newspapers, week- 
lies, and magazines. There cannot be 
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much increase in this proportionate 
expenditure for radio advertising, be- 
cause the number of stations is limited 
and cannot more than keep up with 
the natural incrgase in newspaper and 
magazine advertising. 

But even if the fears of newspaper 
publishers were justified, and even if 
increased popularity of radio would 
decrease newspaper readers, there is a 
bigger consideration than the financial 
one. The public interest demands that 
radio stations give news to their listen- 
ers in order that the people may know 
the truth and the whole truth regard- 
ing public controversies. 

When the forefathers wrote the Con- 
stitution, they mserted freedom of 
speech and freedom of press as two of 
the chief pillars of the temple of lib- 
erty. They knew that no majority, 
however strong, should ever be allowed 
to override these rights, and that any 
minority, however weak, must always 
be able to exercise them. 


Partisan News REPORTING 


What hashappened? By taking ad- 
vantage of inventions for rapid com- 
munication and rapid printing and 
speedy transportation in the newspa- 
per business, newspaper publishers are 
giving the American people millions 
of copies of newspapers every day. 
Exercising this right of freedom of the 
press, the owners of many of these 
newspapers omit some news, exagger- 
ate other news, and minimize or distort 
still other news. In short, many of our 
largest newspapers have become the 
personal or partisan organ of the cor- 
poration or the individual who owns 
them. 

If readers complain, their answer is 
that this is a free country and you can 
start a newspaper of your own. But 
that is not so simple as it sounds. It 
takes enormous sums of money to start 
a daily newspaper and build it into a 
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paying proposition. The result is that 
year by year big newspapers are being 
bought by their competitors, and we 
have larger and fewer daily newspapers 
in our great cities eagh year, with a 
more monopolistic control of sources of 
news. 

The abuse of this right of free press 
by great newspapers, as I have de- 
scribed it, has destroyed the confidence 
of the masses of the people in the press 
in many parts of the country. They 
doubt that they are getting the full 
truth about controversial matters. 
They deplore their inability to get both 
sides, and in many communities the 
support of certain newspapers for any 
cause often does that cause more harm 
than good. 

During this development of the free 
press into such a vast power in the cre- 
ation and influencing of public opinion, 
the power of free speech has dwindled 
greatly in comparison. The human 
voice can be heard only a short dis- 
tance. Without newspaper publicity 
it has often been impossible to assem- 
ble crowds to listen to a speaker. The 
newspaper reaches millions, and they 
are often dependent on one set of news- 
papers for their information. 


FREEDOM or Arr 


Now we have radio. It can combat 
the abuse of the power of the press as 
no other agency ever developed, if we 
establish complete freedom of speech 
on the radio. We must make freedom 
of speech by radio as sacred as free- 
dom. of speech on the platform has so 
long been. 

We have the only system of radio 
by which we can compel freedom of 
speech. Under government-owned sys- 
tems, there is no freedom of speech. 
There is no freedom of speech by ra- 
dio m Germany or Italy or Russia. 
In those countries, speech by radio is 
simply propaganda by those in power 
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to retain control of the government. 
Even in democratic England, in free 
France, and in liberty-loving Den- 
mark, there is no freedom of speech 
by radio for the discussion of public 
questions. 

Under our system, Congress makes 
the law for regulating radio stations; 
and Congress will compel freedom of 
speech by radio whenever public opin- 
ion demands it. I think the law al- 
ready impliesthat. Freedom of speech 
on the radio is in the public interest, it 
serves the public convenience, and it is 
a public necessity. If radio listeners 
are to be able to think and act intelli- 
gently as free men and women in the 
formation of that public opinion which 
in the end becomes the law of this land, 
they must have the facts that only 
freedom of speech will give them. 

News by radio is the very essence of 
freedom of speech. No station would 
dare to omit important news items or 
exaggerate or distort facts. That 
would be against the public interest 
and would endanger the renewal of its 
license. Radio stations which broad- 
cast only the one-sided reports of in- 
dividual newspapers are likely to find 
themselves in that kind of trouble 
when their licenses come up for re- 
newal. That is one of the strongest 
reasons why radio stations should 
have their own independent news 
service. 

Another great public benefit which a 
radio news service giving both sides of 
all public controversies would render, 
would be that it would compel those 
newspapers now guilty of omitting, ex- 
aggerating, or distorting the news to 
cease such practices or stand con- 
victed of duplicity before the world. 
By means of short waves and chain- 
system broadcasts, an independent ra- 
dio news service could reach the whole 
country. This would make radio an 
invaluable force in the creation and 
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formation of an intelligent public opin- 
ion. It would compel the press to 
serve its highest purpose of telling 
“the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth,” because the truth will keep us 
„free. 


Suacrstep RApro News 
ORGANIZATION 


Radio stations are handicapped be- 
cause they are not organized to se- 
cure news. ‘The Associated Press has 
twelve hundred members. But the 
Associated Press, the United Press, 
the International News Service, and 
the Universal Service, with their two 
thousand newspapers, are all solidly 
united when they deal with radio sta- 
tions regarding news. It is the old, 
old story: “In union there is strength.” 
If radio stations are to be able to as- 
sert their rights to give news, they 
must have an organization for that 
purpose. 

Let me now outline what an associ- 
ated radio news organization of one 
hundred or more stations could do. 

First, it could either induce press as- 
sociations and newspapers to sell news 
flashes and brief news reports for use 
by radio stations, or, failing in that, it 
could finance the beginning of a great 
radio news service. At a cost of $25 
per week for small stations and $50 to 
$75 per week for large stations, it could 
set up its own news bureau in large 
cities, use its own station members as 
correspondents in smaller communi- 
ties, and buy a foreign news service for 
use until it became powerful enough to 
create its own world news service. 

Second, it could secure recognition 
for its correspondents on an equal basis 
with press associations, because Its lis- 
tening public would be greater than 
any press association on earth. 

Third, such an organization could 
send its news to member stations by 
short-wave silent printers in station of- 
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fices, at rates low enough for sending 
3,000 to 4,000 words per day. This 
short-wave printer is not a dream of 
thefuture. Itisarealitynow. Ihave 
seen it in operation. It is being tested 
for distance of reception now, and will 
be on the market for commercial use 
before an associated radio news organi- 
zation of 100 stations or more can be 
formed and in readiness to use it. 

Fourth, such an organization could 
secure licenses for its members to use 
the necessary short waves to pick up 
sport events or celebrations where wire 
service is not available. The Associ- 
ated Press and the United Press often 
secure short waves for such purposes, 
but individual stations in small com- 
munities find it almost impossible. 
Such an organization could work out 
schedules for the use of short waves by 
member stations with approval of the 
radio engineers of the Communications 
Commission. 

Fifth, if the newspapers should start 
a fight on radio and refuse to print sta- 
tion programs, as they have repeatedly 
threatened to do, such an organization 
could easily print its own national 
weekly publication, such as the Radio 
Times of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. It could then copyright ra- 
dio programs, and no newspaper would 
dare to print them except by permis- 
sion, and then in the form the organi- 
zation might direct. When it is possi- 
ble to transmit newspaper by facsimile, 
it will be able to compel newspapers to 
treat fairly or face a new kind of com- 
petition in their own field. 

Sixth, such an organization could 
keep in direct touch with the impend- 
ing developments in short-wave fac- 
simile transmission that will certainly 
revolutionize the art of communica- 
tion. This development again is nota 
dream of the distant future. It is al- 
ready a reality that is just ahead, prob- 
ably not more than a year or two at 
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most. Radiobroadcastersshould have radio in presenting news first to all the 
such an associated radio news organi- world. 
zation to take advantage of these de- Such an organization is not only pos- 
velopments as fast as they are made, sible now, but it is highly desirable in 
in order to fulfill the true destiny of the interest of radio, 

+ 


Honorable Clarence C. Dill, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, is chairman of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. He was a member of the 64th and 
65th Congresses (1915-1919), and a member of the 
United States Senate from 1923 to 1935. 


Radio: An Agency for International Understanding 
or Friction 


By STEPHEN DUGGAN 


HEN the King of England was 

so ill a few years ago that it 
looked as if he might die, the broadcast 
made every evening by his physicians 
concerning his condition was heard by 
millions of people throughout the 
whole world. The words cf deep sym- 
pathy expressed by our own leaders of 
public opinion in speech and in the 
press were greatly appreciated by the 
British people. They unquestionably 
resulted on the part of th2 British in 
a lessening of the irritatior which had 
arisen because of conflicts of opinion 
between Great Britain and the United 
States on some difficult po_itical prob- 
lems. The incident was an evidence of 
the fine part that may be played by 
radio in developing understanding and 
good will in the field of international 
relations. | 

Last winter the Nazi propaganda di- 
rected from Munich to Austria in favor 
of Anschluss with Germany not merely 
urged union between the two countries 
but incited Austrians to rebel against 
their own Government. It finally re- 
sulted in an attempted revolution, in 
the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss, and 
in such a strained situation among the 
nations of Central Europe that actual 
warfare seemed imminent. The inci- 
dent was a clear illustration of the evil 
part that radio may play in interna- 
tional relations. 

Like the cinema, broadcasting was 
originally intended to provide enter- 
tainment and recreation, and these 
aspects of its work should always be 
of primary importance. Probably no 
product of the human mind has pro- 


vided as much entertainment and rec- 
reation as music. And in this field, 
radio is triumphant. Music appeals to 
the ear only—it cannot be put upon 
the screen or expressed in the journal. 
Moreover, music arouses no national- 
istic passions. Any one can listen to a 
Chopin waltz, a Beethoven symphony, 
or an extract from an opera by Verdi 
or Rimski-Korsakov, and be affected 
only by pure enjoyment. And singing 
over the radio provides for millions of 
hearers almost as much pure pleasure. 
Sport also can play its part in estab- 
lishing friendships among the nations. 
A description of the Davis Cup 
matches in tennis, of international 
yacht or automobile races, has little in 
it to inspire ill will. It can hardly be 
doubted that in providing entertain- 
ment and recreation, radio is distinctly 
an instrument of the greatest value for 
good in the field of international rela- 
tions. l 

“When. we are considering such ad- 
ditions to knowledge as the develop- 
ments of science, the wonders of archæ- 
ological excavations, or the results of 
geographical exploration, nationalism 
disappears entirely. And even the un- 
fortunate barrier of language can be 
overcome by the skillful use of trans- 
lated captions or summaries. 


IMPORTANCE oF Rapro DIRECTION 


Radio is an agency of hearing, as the 
press is an agency of sight. Just as 
the press in the past accelerated or re- 
tarded understanding and good will by 
what it published, so can radio today 
by what it permits to be said through 
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the microphone. But the opportunity 
for good or evil in the case of radio is 
the greater. The gathering of news 
abroad and its publication in the press 
at home takes some time and permits 
at least a little delay ‘for suspension of 
judgment. But there is no intermedi- 


ary between the broadcaster and his” 


hearer, and what the broadcaster says 
about an incident may counsel cau- 
tion or inflame hatred and have im- 
mediate consequences of momentous 
importance. Moreover, in democrati- 
cally organized countries there are 
newspapers of varying opinions, which 
permit of the learning of opposing 
views. But in every country save the 
United States the radio is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and even in the 
United States there are but two radio 
systems of nation-wide influence. 
Whether radio will be an instrument 
for the welfare of mankind or for his 
detriment depends entirely upon what 
men want. Human nature is about 
the same- the world over. Men every- 
where are actually animated by prac- 
tically the same hopes and fears. But 
century-old prejudices based upon ig- 
norance or misinformation prevent the 
normal functioning of their reason. 
The movement in favor of moral dis- 
armament must succeed before there 
will be any results in the field of mili- 
tary disarmament. Do men really 
want their fellow citizens to cease hat- 
ing and fearing human beings of other 
nations? It is gratifying to read the 
speeches of statesmen at Geneva giv- 
ing an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. It is equally saddening to learn 
that in the homelands of those same 
statesmen, every instrument of educa- 
tion—the press, the cinema, and above 
all the broadcasts—is sometimes used 
deliberately to incite men to unreason. 
Yet probably at no time in the history 
of mankind has there been greater 
necessity for caution. Never have the 
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problems that apparently divide na- 
tions been more delicate. 


EDUCATION IN UNDERSTANDING 


Curiosity is a human instinct upon 
which intelligence is based. It is the 
foundation stone of all civilization. 
The people of every nation are really 
curious to know how'’the people of 
other nations live and why they keep 
the customs and maintain the views 
they hold. With the knowledge re- 
sulting from this curiosity comes some- 
times real understanding of the diffi- 
culties and problems of another people. 
And understanding is the basis of 
good will. The average man in any 
nation is a decent person, and when 
you understand him it is hard to hate 
him. 

The education in such understand- 
ing, however, should not be delayed 
until false notions of other nations 
have become fixed ideas. It should 
be commenced with children in the 
schools. In every country, radio has 
become one of the most important 
teaching instruments. In geography, 
history, folklore, and literature, in-de- 
scribing the marvels of science discov- 
ered in different countries, children can 
early be taught respect for the accom- 
plishments of people in foreign lands. 
It is, however, particularly in teaching 
them the relations of their own country 
to other countries that fairness is most 
required. ‘To have the radio turned on 
in the classroom and the children listen 
to the voice of a distinguished figure in 
national life giving a fair explanation 
of a controverted question is one of the 
best methods of advancing the way to 
a better life among the nations. , But 
it requires courage, sometimes great 
courage, to oppose nationalistic fervor, 
and not many statesmen are imbued 
with the necessary courage. 

Some of the misunderstanding which 
is at the roots of our world difficulties 
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is fundamental and difficult to change 
except through a slow and laborious 
process of education. But it is in 
providing education that the chief 
difficulty arises. The dividing line 
between education and propaganda 
is sometimes difficult to decipher, es- 
pecially where propaganca is skill- 
fully rather than brutally employed. 
Broadcasting may cross national 
boundaries or be intended primarily 
for domestic consumption. In thefpr- 
mer case it is obvious what a danger 
to good relations as well as a violation 
of good taste broadcasts would be, 
where they could hardly fail to be 
offensive to a foreign nation. Even 
broadcasts intended primarily for do- 
mestic consumption should be carefully 
considered, for there is nothing today 
to prevent foreigners from tuning in, 
especially in Europe. 

Moreover, the intelligent foreigner is 
anxious to learn the views of the lead- 
ers of public opinion in ancther coun- 
try upon the problems that face its 
nationals. 

One of the problems that confront us 
in the field of international relations is 
whether a governmental or a privately 
controlled broadcasting system is the 
more likely to be an agency for inter- 
national understanding. Theonly sys- 
tem that is not under governmental 
control is that of the United States. 
Among the great nations the only gov- 
ernmental system that has not been 
used for propaganda purposes in for- 
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eign affairs.is the British—and that 
has, sometimes. As a matter of ex- 
perience it would appear that there is 
no more danger, probably less, in the 
privately controlled system than in the 
governmental, despite the ebullitions 
of a General Johnson that sometimes 
have been heard concerning happen- 
ings in foreign countries. 


League or Nations anp RADIO 


A convention is now being consid- 
ered by the Council of the League of 
Nations, which makes provision not 
only against direct appeal to bitter 
feeling between two nations, but also 
against .broadcasts that might incite 
such feeling among racial minorities in 
oneofthem. It also provides not only 
for the immediate rectification of an 
inaccurate broadcast, but also for ac- 
cepting responsibilities for the accu- 
racy of broadcasts generally. More- 
over, being without the power of im- 
posing sanctions, it goes as far as 
possible to secure observance by pro- 
viding that should a dispute arise as to 
the interpretation or the application 
of the convention, the dispute shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice or to an arbitral 
tribunal. In our own country, where 
broadcasting is under private control, 
the Government cannot be held re- 
sponsible; but sufficient Federal regu- 
lation should be adopted to secure ob- 
servance of the admirable provisions 
of the convention. 


Stephen Duggan, LL.D., Litt.D., is director of 
the Institute of International Education, Inc. He 
was president of the New York Academy of Public 
Education, 1922-1923; and a member of the Philip- 
pine Educational Survey Commission in 1925. He 
is the author of “The Two Americas” (1934), “The 
League of Nations” (1919), “A History of Educa- 
tion” (1916), and “The Eastern Question—A Study 


in Diplomacy” (1902). 


Freedom of Speech and Radio Broadcasting 


By Louis G. CALDWELL 


Oh, mgy my mother prove to be a dame of Athens, 


that from her I may inherit freedom of speech. 


N THE short span of years since the 
broadcasting of the Harding-Cox 
election returns at Pittsburgh in 1920, 
radio broadcasting has become an 
agency of mass communication com- 
parable to the press. The broadcast- 
ing station has largely replaced the 
public platform as the forum for de- 
bate of current issues, for presenting 
the claims of rival candidates for pub- 
lice office, and for dissemination of 
opinions and ideas over the entire 
range of human interests. In a word, 
broadcasting is at present far and 
away the most impressive claimant for 
protection under the constitutional 
guaranty of the freedom of speech, just 
as the newspaper is the principal claim- 
ant for protection under the sister 
guaranty of the freedom of the press. 
Certainly no one who has observed 
the calamities which have befallen 
both radio and the press in Europe, 
and who realizes the extent to which 
our constitutional guaranties furnish 
barriers against similar developments 
in the United States, will wish to see 
the protection of free speech and free 
press abated one jot. Yet there are 
some who say that the subject is 
academic, that no impairment by gov- 
ernmental authorities of liberty of 
speech by radio has even been contem- 
plated in this free country of ours, or 
ever will be. 


An ACTUAL CONDITION 


In answer, I propose to show that, if 
we judge by the only fair standard 


t The Plays of Euripides, Everyman’s Edition, 
Vol. IT, p. 187. 


-—Kuripides, Ion 1 


available (the standard which is now 
applied to the press under decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States), broadcasting is already bur- 
dened with a very real although some- 
what elusive censorship. I hasten to 
add that I do not charge that the 
repression has been deliberate or con- 
scious; it has resulted rather, I believe, 
from a series of historical accidents 
and from a misconception, not only on 
the part of the authorities but also on 
the part of broadcasters, of the social 
purpose of the First Amendment and 
of the extent to which it is necessarily 
involved in certain types of govern- 
ment regulation. 

The consequences, nevertheless, are 
the same as if the repression had been 
intended. The test is not whether 
there is now any visible governmental 
tyranny over the expression of opin- 
ions, or whether the persons regulated 
and the public are generally conscious 
of a restraint. The test is the power, 
under our Constitution and our laws, 
to impose such a restraint.” 

So long as differences of opinion 
among our people are not so pro- 
nounced or so one-sided but that the 

2The disposition of mankind, whether as 
rulers or as fellow-citizens, to impose their own 
opinions and inclinations as a rule of conduct on 
others, is so energetically supported by some of 
the best and by some of the worst feelings inci- 
dent to human nature, that it is hardly ever kept 
under restraint by anything but want of power; 
and as the power is not declining, but growing, 
unless a strong barrier of moral conviction can 
be raised against the mischief, we must expect, 
in the present circumstances of the world, to see 


it increase.” Mill, On Liberty, Everyman’s 
Edition, p. 77. 
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group in control of the government 
can (or must) bear to have its eritics 
express themselves freely, the danger 
may seem of no great practical im- 
portance. Only a few persons, com- 
monly regarded as extremists, will be 
persecuted, while most of their fellow 
citizens will applaud the authorities, 
little realizing that they are witness- 
ing and abetting the erection of.a guil- 
lotine on which they may be the next 
victims. But let a state of national 
hysteria set in (and we Americans are 
no less susceptible to the virus than the 
people of any other nation), and, I 
venture to say, the power claimed and 
exercised by the Federal agency regu- 
lating radio is such that little short 
of a miracle can prevent at least the 
partial equivalent of what has hap- 
pened to the German broadcasting 
system. 

My principal thesis is that, on the 
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basis of the legal and factual data now 
before us, broadcasting enjoys a lib- 
erty of expression far more circum- 
scribed than that of the press, and that 
whereas the pregs has won a very sub- 
stantial immunity, broadcasting has 
no immunity in time of war, and in 
time of peace it must be content in the 
main with lip service to the principle 
instead of the principle itself. The 
scope of freedom of speech by radio 
should be no whit less than the scope 
of freedom of the press, not only for 
the sake of the broadcaster and his 
listening public, but as well for the 
sake of the publisher and his reading 
public. Theirs is a common cause, 
liberty of expression, and a defeat suf- 
fered by either will eventually expose 
the other to a flank attack. 

In developing this thesis I have bor- 
rowed the three subtitles of Anthony 
Adverse. 


I. THE ROOTS OF THE TREE 


The Constitution deals with substance, not shadows. 
Its inhibition was leveled at the thing, not the name. 


Any exploration of the protection 
which broadcasting has, or to which it 
is entitled, against governmental in- 
terference with liberty of expression, 
must begin with the First Amendment 
to the Constitution, which guaranties 
alike the freedom of speech and the 
freedom of the press against abridg- 
ment by Congress. 

Liberty of expression, a convenient 
term embracing both oral and printed 
matter, 1s one of a family of liberties 
representing unequal victories won 
through the ages by subjects against 
their sovereigns, against the tyrannies 
alike of democratic majorities and of 
hereditary monarchs. 

He who expects to find liberty of ex- 

3 Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277, 325. 


—WMr. Justice Field 3 


pression in its ideal sense given full 
protection by the Constitution or by 
any statute is, of course, foredoomed 
to disappointment. Even in the 
realm of what is technically classified 
as “speech” and “press,” we must ex- 
pect to find a measure of governmental 
interference. In other realms, closely 
related though they be, there are 
methods of expression which have 
partly or wholly fallen by the wayside. 
Paintings, music, and dramas on the 
stage or on the screen, may communi- 
cate ideas as effectively as any speech 
or any writing, and have done so in 
countless instances.* Yet censorship 

t Tolstoy’s story of the ideas and emotions 


communicated by the Kreutzer Sonata was in it- 
self so moving that in 1890 the book was ex- 
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of the moving picture and other kinds 
of public spectacle has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court,> which declared 
that both judicial sense and common 
sense were against the, bringing of such 
spectacles “into practical and legal 
similitude to a free press and liberty 
of opinion.” 

Broadcasting, however, is not de- 
pendent solely on the First Amend- 
ment for tts immunity. When Con- 
gress passed the Radio Act of 1927, it 
endeavored to lay at rest any doubt 
as to the extent of the power of the 
Federal licensing authority, and in- 
serted a section which specifically 
negatived any power of censorship of 
radio programs and forbade any inter- 
ference with the right of free speech.® 

Space will not permit a detailed 
analysis of either the First Amend- 
ment or the statute. J have, however, 
assembled some observations and data 
which I think are sufficiently impor- 
tant to the present study to justify 
their inclusion. 


A. Tue First AmenpMENT * 


There are, it seems to me, four 
propositions which must be kept con- 
stantly before us in appraising the 
scope of the guaranty of the freedom 
of speech or of the press. 


cluded from the mails as indecent. The news- 
papers which thereupon promptly published the 
story in installments were not, however, simi- 
larly treated. See 19 Ops. Atty. Gen. 667, 669, 
cited in dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis in United States v. Burleson, 255 U. S. 407, 
422, 

5 Mutual Film Corp. v. Ohio Industrial Comm., 
236 U.S. 230, 243-244. 

Sec. 326 of the Communications Act of 1934 
(Sec. 29 of the Radio Act of 1927). 

“The First Amendment provides: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 
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1. The guaranty arms not so much 
to protect the individual in holding 
opinions as to insure that society re- 
cewes them. We shall miss the pe- 
culiar significance of liberty of expres- 
sion if we fail to note that its principal 
objective is to maintain open the 
avenues of communication between 
human minds. The danger to be 
guarded against is the placing of gov- 
ernmental barriers anywhere along 
these avenues. “The free communi- 
cation of ideas and opinions is one of 
the most precious rights of man.” 8 

This appreciated, we can have little 
patience with the devising of nice legal 
distinctions between barriers placed 
at different stages along the path of 
communication. The freedom of the 
press may be abridged with equal 
effect by suppression of news at the 
source, by preventing or burdening 
the transmission of news by wire or 
wireless from the news gatherer to the 
news publisher, by forbidding or cur- 
tailing the act of publication, and by 
restraining the sale and circulation of 
the printed product. I mention news 
particularly since this service is per- 
formed in common, though in differing 
proportions, by both the press and 
broadcasting, and because the un- 
trammeled, speedy, and economical 
distribution of news is the most potent 
safeguard against the spread of er- 
roneous opinions. 

After all, the party in power cares 
not at all what a man says to himself, 
and very little as to what he says over 
the back fence to his neighbor. But 
it may care greatly as to what he*says 
to the immense audience accessible 
through the columns of a newspaper 
or the microphone, and the most 


$ Manifesto on the Rights of Man, appended to 
the French Constitution of 1791. See Jellinek, 
The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
Citizens, New York, 1901. This clause was 
taken over bodily into several of our State Con- 
stitutions. 
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tempting (because the mast effective) 
method of stifling the dissemination 
of disagreeable opinions Is by action 
directed against the agency of mass 
communication rather than against 
the individual writer or speaker. 

So obvious does this seem that I 
shall not pause to discuss the conten- 
tion once made by the Federal Radio 
Commission that broadcast speech is 
not “speech” within the protection of 
the First Amendment! ® 

2. The guaranty 1s against govern- 
ment censorship and not against so- 
called private censorship. The word 
“censorship” is used in a bewildering 
variety of senses in current discus- 
sions, including what is sometimes 
termed the “censorship” exercised by 
newspaper publishers or by broad- 
casters in the choice of material offered 
them. If this be censorship (“edi- 
torial selection” is, I believe, a far more 
accurate term ?°), we face a contra- 
diction in terms and a dilemma. 
Some one must determine what shall 
go into the columns of a newspaper, 
for there is an economice limit to the 
number of pages. Some one must 
determine what shall go to make up 
the daily broadcast program, for there 
is a physical limit to the number of 
hours of a station’s daily operation. 
Some one must make a selection of 
material of interest and importance 
to the public. 


°? Brief for Commission in Trinity Methodist 
Church, South v. Federal Radio Commission, 62 
F(2d) 850, at pp. 47-49. The contention was 
premised on language contained in the opinion in 
Buck+v. Jewell-La Salle Realty Co., 288 U. S. 
195, from which it was argued that the listener 
does not hear the original speech but a reproduc- 
tion of it through electrical means. The same 
reasoning would apply to an auditorium equipped 
with amplifiers. 

* The term was first suggested by Dr. Henry 
A. Bellows in hearings held before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio and 
Fisheries in 1933. Hearings on H. R. 7986, 73d 
Cong., 2d Sess., p. 158. 
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Manifestly, the government cannot 
prescribe that all material offered 
shall be printed or broadcast, since 
that would lead to absurdities. It 
cannot prescrike that the material 
shall conform to any particular stand- 
ard, such as “fairness,” “ impartiality,” 

“public interest, convenience, or 
necessity,” without setting up a bu- 
reau to supervise compliance with the 
standard; and, once such a bureau is 
established, there is censorship. In a 
word, the alternative is between so- 
called private censorship and actual 
government censorship, and the latter 
is the evil against which the First 
Amendment is directed.4 

8. The guaranty is, and was in- 
tended to be, a real limitation upon 
the powers delegated to Congress. 
This proposition, which ought to be 
considered self-evident, is frequently 
overlooked by governmental agencies. 
During the interval between the for- 
mulation of the Constitution and its 
ratification by the states, there was 
widespread apprehension over the 
omission of a bill of rights, and it is 
safe to say that the Constitution 
would not have been ratified if it had 
not been generally agreed that the first 
ten amendments would be immedi- 
ately adopted. These amendments 
are, for ali practical purposes, part of 
the original instrument. 

The apprehensions to which the 
First Amendment was intended as an 
answer, were that Congress might use 
one or the other of the powers ex- 
pressly delegated to it (e. g., the power 
to tax) as a weapon to abridge the 
freedom of speech or of the press.” 


The safeguard against the supposed evils of 
private censorship is provided by competition 
between the various agencies of mass communi- 
cation. The public is protected against any mo- 
nopoly of broadcast facilities by very explicit 
provisions in the Radio Act. 

2 Warren, The Making of the Constitution, 
Boston, 1928, pp. 507-509; Madison’s Report on 
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That there was good cause for such 
apprehensions is revealed by the nar- 
row escapes and the occasional defeats 
suffered by the First Amendment in 
its collisions with the postal power, 
the war power, and (particularly in 
the case of broadcasting) the power to 
regulate interstate commerce. Yet, 
however far the Supreme Court may 
at times have departed in fact from the 
original intent of the Amendment, it 
has neyer failed to reiterate the prin- 
ciple that the Amendment operates as 
a restriction upon each and all of the 
powers of Congress. 

4. A valid test of the effectiveness of 
the guaranty is the scope of the right to 
censure public men. I would not for 
an instant contend that this is the only 
test. The battle for liberty of expres- 
sion has been waged over a far-flung 
line which has included, for example, 
heresy, blasphemy, and obscene or im- 
moral language, of which battle there 
are still traces in our laws, including 
the Radio Act. Under the prevailing 
standards of the day, however, such 
utterances are unlikely in themselves 
to engender any vital conflict between 
government and citizen. The danger 
is rather that they will furnish a pre- 
text for prosecution when the motive 
is something else, e. g., the silencing 
of political discussion. 

The real test of the First Amend- 
ment is most likely to be furnished by 
what the Supreme Court has broadly 
described as “the opportunity for free 
political discussion.” 4% This oppor- 


the Virginia Resolutions, Elliots Debates, Vol. 
IV, pp. 571-578. See also Federalist Papers, 
No. 84; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution of 
the United States, Brooklyn, 1888, pp. 87, 156: 
McMaster and Stone, Pennsylvania and the Fed- 
eral Constitution, Philadelphia, 1888, pp. 180- 
181; Stevens, Sources of the Constitution of the 
United States, p. 213. 

Stromberg v. California, 283 U. S. 359, 369; 
see also Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, 8th 
ed., Vol. H, pp. 885-886. 
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tunity is worthless unless it means (1) 
that government, institutions, and 
laws may be freely criticized, and (2) 
that the shortcomings, unfitness, and 
misconduct of public men may be free- 
ly communicated to the public. Space 
will not permit separate consideration 
of the first of these (in reality they 
shade into each other), although it has 
always been a most significant test of 
liberty of expression. It involves what 
historically were known as “seditious 
libels,” and it would not give us as 
satisfactory a basis for comparison be- 
tween the press and broadeasting in 
time of peace as is provided by the 
right to censure public men. 

The right to censure is the right to 
defame. The bluntness of this state- 
ment may come as somewhat of a 
shock to the layman, for the word “ de- 
fame” has an unpleasant sound until 
its legal incidents are appreciated. 

What is defamation? As applied to 
printed or written matter (libel) the 
generally accepted legal definition is 
any writing which tends to impeach a 
man’s honesty, integrity, virtue, or 
reputation, and thereby to expose him 
to public hatred, contempt, ridicule, 
or financial injury. As applied to 
spoken matter (slander), the defini- 
tion has been considerably more nar- 
row, and has been confined to a few 
classes of particularly derogatory 
charges. Since the advent of the 
broadcaster, a number of states have 
enlarged the definition of slander so 
that, so far as radio is concerned, it is 
coextensive with libel.A4 One or two 
states have reached, in part, the same 
result by court decision. The other 
states are of course free to follow the 
same course. 


1 See, for example, the statutes in California, 
Illinois, and Oregon. 

18 Sorenson v. KFAB Broadcasting Co., Nebr., 
1932, 243 N.W. 82; Miles v. Louis Wasmer, Inc., 
H Jour. Radio Law, 161. 
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Defamation does not cease to be 
such because it is true. Truth is sim- 


ply a matter of defense which the de- 


famer may allege and prcve in order 
to escape paying damages or criminal 
penalties. Even the truth is not 
enough in some states, wkere the de- 
fendant must also show that it was 
published with good motives and for 
justifiable ends. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the shortcomings, unfitness, 
and misconduct of public men cannot 
be brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic without what technically is defa- 
mation. .As expressed in many of the 
State constitutions, “every person 
may freely speak and write his senti- 
ments on all subjects, being responsi- 
ble for the abuse of that right” In 
the case of defamation the right is 
abused when the statements are false. 
The injured person may sue his de- 
famer and recover damages.’ 

The important aspect of the right 
to censure public men is that it may 
be exercised without previous re- 
straint" Asa practical matter, there 
can be no advance trial of the truth or 
untruth of defamatory language be- 
fore publication, without censorship. 
The absurdities involved ars nowhere 
better illustrated than in a decision of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court,** which, 
in deciding an action for libel against 
a broadcaster, and after saying that it 


The defamer is also subject to criminal pro- 
ceedings for libel (and, by statute in a number 
of states, for slander by radio), and, if convicted, 
may be fined or imprisoned. In order to avoid 
undue complication, I am omitting reference at 
this pomt to such matters as the right of fair 
comment and criticism and the defenses of abso- 
lute and conditional privilege. I ara also omit- 
ting reference to the class of utterances made in 
the course of pending judicial prcceedings in 
such a manner as to obstruct justice, punish- 
able as contempt of court. 

™ The meaning of “previous restraint” will be 
discussed in Part IT. 

18 Sorenson v, KFAB Broadcasting Co., 243 
N.W. 82. 
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is the duty of the broadcaster to re- 
quire a proposed political speech to be 
submitted to it in advance and to cull 
out all defamatory matter, went on to 
say that it is the duty of its technical 
operators and its announcer to shut 
off the speech by stopping the mecha- 
nism when they hear anything defama- 
tory in the process of being said. In 
other words, these employees should 
be sufficiently versed in the law to 
know instantaneously whether the va- 
rious parts of the speech are legally 
defamatory, and should also be suffi- 
ciently versed in the arts of Cassandra 
to forecast whether the defamatory 
portions can be proved to be true!?® 


B. Tre STATUTE 


Section $26 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, a verbatim reproduction 
of Section 29 of the Radio Act of 1927, 
provides: . 


Nothing in this act shall be understood 
or construed to give the licensing authority 
the power of censorship over the radio 
communications” or signals transmitted 
by any radio station, and no regulation or 
condition shall be promulgated or fixed 
by the licensing authority which shall inter- 
fere with the right of free speech by means 
of radio communications. No person 


2 Sec. 315 of the Communications Act (repro- 
ducing Sec. 18 of the Radio Act of 1927) provides 
that, if a licensee permits a candidate for public 
office to use his station, he shall afford equal op- 
portunities to all other candidates for that office. 
The section expressly states that “such licensee 
shall have no power of censorship over the mate- 
rial broadcast under the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” The Nebraska Supreme Court declared 
that this prohibition “merely prevents the li- 
censee from censoring the words as to their politi- 
cal and partisan trend,” and, by necessary impli- 
cation, that it does not prevent censorship of 
words that the broadcaster might consider 
defamatory! 

2 Section 3(b) of the Act of 1934, which repro- 
duces in substance Section 31 of the Act of 1927, 
defines “radio communication” as “the transmis- 
sion by radio of writing, signs, signals, pictures, 
and sounds of all kinds.” 
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within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall utter any obscene, indecent, or pro- 
fane language by means of radio communi- 
cation. 


Thus, in addition to the First 
Amendment, there has been in force 
for nearly eight years a clear mandate 
from Congress to the Federal Radio 
Commission and its successor, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to refrain from censorship of 
radio programs and from any abridg- 
ment of free speech by radio”! On 
its face, the statute gives no intima- 
tion that the right protected: in the 
case of radio is of narrower scope than 
the right recognized and established 
under the First Amendment in the 
case of the press, and the reader might 
well express surprise that it should be 
thought necessary to seek further evi- 
dence of what, by settled canons of 
statutory interpretation, seems self- 
evident. 


POLICY OF NONINTERFERENCE 


For fifteen years prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission under the Radio Act of 1927, 
the Secretary of Commerce was the 
Federal radio licensing authority un- 
der the Radio Act of 1912. With the 
advent of broadcasting, Mr. Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, adopted 
and thereafter rigidly adhered to a 
policy of noninterference with 'broad- 
cast programs. He pointed out that 
the decision of the United States not 
to imitate other nations in their sys- 
tems of government control of radio 
supported by tax on the listener 


has avoided the pitfalls of political, reli- 


="! There are in the Act certain specific restric- 
tions on complete freedom as to broadcast mate- 
rial, but they do not materially affect the ques- 
tion now under consideration (Secs. 315, 317, and 
325, corresponding to Secs. 18, 19, and 28 of the 
Radio Act of 1927, and the new Sec. 316 prohib- 
iting, and providing for criminal penalties for, 
the broadcasting of information about lotteries) . 
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gious, and social conflicts in the use of 
speech over the radio which no govern- 
ment could solve—it has preserved free 
speech to this medium.” 


During Mr. Hoovers administra- 
tion of the office and under his aus; 
pices, four national radio conferences 
were held from 1922 to 1925, at which 
representatives of government and of 
industry met m a series of great co- 
operative efforts, and in which the 
American system of. regulation of 
broadcasting was born and matured. 
The deliberations and recommenda- 
tions of these conferences (partic- 
ularly the third and fourth), attended 
as they were by the principal sponsors 
of radio legislation in both Houses of 
Congress, played an important part in 
the framing of the Radio Act of 1927, 
which, with minor changes, was car- 
ried bodily forward into the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

At these conferences there was 
unanimous commendation of Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s policy of noninterference with 
broadcast programs. Among the con- 
clusions reached by the Third Con- 
ference (1924) was a recommendation 
that the policy be upheld and that 
“any other attitude would necessarily 
involve censorship in some degree.” 23 

At the Fourth Conference a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted “that 
any agency of program censorship 
other than public opinion is not neces- 
sary and would be detrimental to the 
advancement of the art.” 74 

2 Proceedings of Fourth National Radio Con- 
ference, 1925, p.1. See also Mr. Hoover’s refer- 
ence to censorship in his communication on the 
pending bill, Jan. 29, 1927, 68 Cong. Rec. 2573. 

* Proceedings of Third National Radio Con- 
ference, 1924, p. 13. 

*4 Proceedings of Fourth National Radio Con- 
ference, pp. 10-11. Committee No. 8 of the 
Conference concluded that governmental author- 
ity should not “under any circumstances enter 
the forbidden field of censorship” and recom- 


mended “that the doctrine of free speech be held 
inviolate.” Ibid. pp. 34-35. 
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In the debates in Congress which 
preceded the Radio Act of 1927, the 
sponsors of the Act in both Houses 
referred to these recommendations 
and made it clear that they desired 
and intended to give effect to them.”® 


BILL IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Radio Act of 1927 originated 
in a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. White of 
Maine early in 1926.26 It contained 
no provision forbidding censorship. 
Mr. White’s explanation of this aspect 
of the bill to the House can best be 
presented by an excerpt from the de- 
bates: 


Mr. LaGuarpra. The gentleman stated 
the recommendations, among which was a 
guaranty of free speech over the radio. 
What provision does the bill make to carry 
that out? 

Mr. Waits of Maine. It does not touch 
that matter specifically. Personally, I felt 
that we could go no further than the Fed- 
eral Constitution goes in that respect. 
The pending bill gives the Secretary” no 
power of interfering with freedom of speech 
in any degree. 

Mr. LaGuarvra. It is the belief of the 
gentleman and the intent of Congress in 
passing this bill not to give the Secretary 
any power whatever in that respect in con- 
sidering a license or the revocation of a 
license. 

Mr. Waite of Maine. No power at 
all. 


Defamation by radio was brought 
up specifically, and was the subject of 


2 Mr. White, 67 Cong. Ree. 5479; Mr. Dill, 67 
Cong. Rec. 12350. 

3 Mr. White, now Senator from Maine, was 
then a member and later chairman of what is 
now the House Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio and Fisheries. The principal sponsor of 
radio legislation in the Senate was Mr. Dill, Sena- 
tor from Washington, a member of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

*" The original House bill continued the Secre- 
tary of Commerce as the licensing authority. 

2 67 Cong. Rec. 5480. 
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extended debate, particularly with 
reference to defamatory charges made 
in the course of political attacks. 
Mr. Blanton of Texas averred that the 
bill should have, included a provision 
regulating or controlling the broad- 
casting of such utterances. Mr. 
White, supported by others, answered 
by saying that the common law and 
the state statutes on slander were 
ample to protect any individual, and 
that the proposed Federal regulation 
or control was “very near censor- 
ship.” 2° Mr. Blanton persisted, how- 
ever, and made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to have the bill amended so as 
to forbid defamation by radio. His 
proposal was overwhelmingly re- 
jected.2° 

An earlier radio bill had contained 
a provision authorizing the establish- 
ment of certain priorities as between 
kinds of broadcast stations with refer- 
ence to type of ownership and program 
service. This had been eliminated 
because of apprehension on the score 
of censorship.*+ y 


BILL IN THE SENATE 


On reaching the Senate the bill was 
referred to the. Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, where it was 
amended by the substitution of a new 
bill. The principal difference was the 
establishment of a commission as the 
licensing authority, instead of the 
Secretary of Commerce. As reported 
out by the committee, the amended 


67 Cong. Rec. 5480. 

*° By a vote of 287 to 57, 67 Cong. Rec. 5646. 
Mr. Blanton had previously succeeded in per- 
suading the Committee of the Whole to agree to 
his amendment by a vote of 42 to 27, after ex- 
tended debate, 67 Cong. Ree. 5272-5273. 

Hearings on H. R. 5589, 69th Cong., Ist 
Sess., p. 39. See also debates on Wagner-Hat- 
field bill in Senate on May 15, 1934, 78 Cong. 
Rec. 9149-9150; also hearings on S. 2190, 73d 
Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 170-190, for later reitera- 
tions of the same point of view. 
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bill contained two sections of interest 
to the present study, as follows: 


Sec. 7. No person within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States shall knowingly 
utter... any lbeloug or slanderous 
communication by radio, and the violation 
of this section shall be punishable by a fine 
not exteeding $1,000 or one year in jail, or 
both. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act shall be 
understood or construed to give the com- 
mission the power of censorship over the 
radio communications or signals trans- 
mitted by any radio station except as herein 
stated and declared, and no regulation or 
condition shall be promulgated or fixed by 
the commission which shall interfere with 
the right of free speech by means of radio 
communications except as specifically 
stated and declared in this Act: Provided, 
That no person within the jurisdiction of 
the United States shall utter any obscene, 
indecent, or profane language by means of 
radio communication. [Italics added.] 


The committee report (by Mr. Dill) 
accompanying the bill contained the 
following description of these two 
sections: 


No person shall utter any false, fraudu- 
lent, libelous or slanderous communication 
by radio, and violation of this provision 
shall be punished by a fine of $1,000 or one 
year in jail or both. 

The commission shall not be permitted 
to exercise the power of censorship over 
radio programs, but no person shall utter 
any obscene, indecent, or profane language 
by radio.” 


An attempt by Mr. Blease of South 
Carolina to have the bill amended so 
as to empower the commission to cen- 
sor and prohibit broadcasts regarding 
evolution was, after an entertaining 
debate, rejected by the Senate. In 
arguing for the amendment Mr. Blease 
charged: 


We are going to create a commission and 
let them censor almost everything in the 
world except the question of religion. . . . 


* Report No. 772, 69th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 4. 
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Mr. Dill replied: 


I want to correct a statement which the 
Senator has made. . . . The bill does not 
give to the commission the power to censor 
programs, but instead there is a provision 
in the bill which specifically prohibits the 
commission from censoring programs in 
any way.” 


There was no discussion specifically 
of Section 7, 


* THE BILL IN ITS FINAL STAGES 


The bill then went to a conference 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of the House and of the Senate. 
When it emerged, the above quoted 
portion of Section 7 had disappeared. 
Section 8 had been modified by strik- 
ing out the clauses above italicized,*4 
and, thus modified, it became Section 
29 of the Act of 1927. The conference 
bill then went back to the two Houses 
for further consideration and final ac- 
tion on January 27, 1927, accompanied 
by a report which said: 


That part of Section 29 which refers to 
the power of censorship and to the freedom 
of speech is taken from the Senate amend- 
ment, there’ being no similar provisions in 


the House bill. 


There was no further discussion or 
explanation of Section 29 in either the 
House or the Senate. 

In the House, Mr. Blanton of Texas 
again raised the question of regulating 
or prohibiting defamation by radio. 
He asked why the conference had 
struck Section 7 of the Senate amend- 
ment from the bill, and was told that 
this was because of a question “as to 
the legality of such a provision.” 38 In 
the Senate, Mr. Howell of Nebraska 


67 Cong. Rec. 12615. 
** Also by substituting “licensing authority” 
for “commission.” 


SH. R. Report No. 1886, 69th Cong., 2d 
Sess., p. 9. 


68 Cong. Rec. 2567. 
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touched indirectly on the subject, 
complaining of the deletion of a pro- 
vision in the Senate amendment “Te- 
quiring every radio station affording 
programs to keep an accurate official 
log of its broadcasting.” 37 

In the House, Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee criticized the bill for omitting 
any provision to curb “private censor- 
ship.” Mr. Scott of Michigan,?® who 
had charge of the conference bill in the 
House, answered by saying: è 


. . . you are trespassing very closely on 
sacred ground when you attempt to control 
the right of free speech. It has become 
axiomatic to allow the freedom of the press, 
and when Congress attempts by indirection 
to coerce and place supervision over the 
right of a man to say from a radio station 
what he believes to be just and proper, I 
think Congress is trespassing upon a very 
sacred principle.” 
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In the Senate, Mr. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts made a somewhat similar 
criticism of the bill.*° 

Thus the Radio Act of 1927 was 
enacted by Congress with the distinct 
understanding by those that voted 
for it that the Act gave the licensing 
authority: (1) no power to censor 
programs in any way, much less to 
take any action abridging freedom of 
speech; (2) in particular, no power 
to regulate or control defamation 
by radio; and (3) no power to regu- 
late or control “private censorship” 
of programs by the broadcaster 
other than that contained in Sec- 
tion 18 requiring equal treatment 
of candidates for public office, but 
without imposing any obligation to 
allow the use of the station by any 
candidate. 


Il. THE OTHER BRONZE BOY 


A journalist! 


That means a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of advice, 


a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of nations! Four hostile news- 
papers are more to be dreaded than a hundred thousand bayonets. 


In comparing the freedom of the 
press enjoyed by publishers with the 
freedom of speech enjoyed by broad- 
casters, I have narrowed the issue to 
the subject of censure of public 
men. By the term “public men” I 
mean to include, of course, government 
officials, candidates for office, and gen- 
erally men identified with issues and 
institutions of public interest. What 
is the scope of the immunity of the 
press in this respect? 


3t 68 Cong. Rec. 4152. 

* He was then Chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and chief 
of the Managers on the part of the House in 
the Conference Committee. Mr. Davis had 
previously voiced the same criticism, 67 Cong. 
Rec. 5484. 

68 Cong. Rec. 2567. 
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To answer this question, even 
briefly, requires an understanding of a 
very vital distinction between two 
kinds of government interference with 
liberty of expression: “previous re- 
straint,’ and “subsequent punish- 
ment.” The distinction must be ac- 
cepted with some degree of caution, 
since many cases involve both, and 
others are difficult to classify. It has 
become. traditional, however, and it 
has a very real relation to the social 
purpose of the First, Amendment. 


DESCRIPTION oF Forms or 
INTERFERENCE 


Previous restraint of the press may 
be defined as any form of governmen- 


68 Cong. Rec. 3257. 
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tal interference which operates to pre- 
vent publication without advance 
government approval either of the 
publisher himself or of the matter to 
be published, or to suppress further 
publication because ‘of matter pre- 
viously published which does not 
meet with the approval of the gov- 
ernment. Any such restraint is cen- 
sorship. 

The traditional example, histori- 
cally, is a law that requires that each 
publisher be licensed by the govern- 
ment, or that each book or issue of a 
publication be licensed, and provides 
that publication without such license 
is a crime. Or the law may simply 
require advance submission of matter 
to a government agency for approval, 
and penalize publication of unap- 
proved matter. Or the press may be 
subjected to a discriminatory occupa- 
tional tax. Or a newspaper may be 
suppressed by confiscation of its plant, 
or by injunction forbidding its further 
publication (as in the case of Near v. 
Minnesota, hereinafter discussed), or 
by denial of second-class mail privi- 
leges preventing its circulation (as in 
the case of the Milwaukee Leader dur- 
ing the Great War), or by preventing 
the telegraphic or wireless transmis- 
sion of news from a newspaper cor- 
respondent to his newspaper (as is 
done in some foreign countries which 
operate or control their communica- 
tion systems), or by denying access to 
legitimate sources of news. Any at- 
tempt to enumerate all the ways in 
which a government can impose previ- 
ous restraints would be immediately 
challenged and frustrated by the re- 
sourcefulness which bureaucracy has 
always displayed in inventing new de- 
vices. 

Subsequent punishment is that form 
of government interference which 
operates to prevent publication solely 
through fear of consequences in the 
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form of penalties, civil damages, or 
deprivation of some right or privilege. 
Fear of subsequent punishment natu- 
rally has indirectly the effect of a pre- 
vious restraint. Similarly, each form 
of previous restraint compounds a 
large element of subsequent punish- 
ment. The difference between the 
two is chiefly a matter of empha- 
sis which, however, has a vital signifi- 
cance in the struggle for liberty of ex- 
pression. 

Space will not permit a review of all 
the devices by which government has 
attempted to abridge the freedom of 
the press either by previous restraint 
or by subsequent punishment, or of all 
the subtleties which have been enlisted 
in justification of these devices. In 
the field of previous restraint such a 
review would carry us back to the days 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts, and 
would include the Star Chamber, the 
ordinance of the Long Parliament 
against which Milton wrote his classic 
Areopagitica in 1644, the Stamp Act 
of Queen Anne in 1711, and many other 
important events. The story has, 
however, been too frequently and too 
well told to require repetition.4 The 
extent to which the press has main- 
tained its immunity in this field is, for 
our present purposes, sufficiently 
shown by two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court—Near v. Min- 
nesota, decided in 1931, and United 
States v. Burleson, decided in 1921.4 


“See, for example, May, Constitutional His- 
tory of England, Vol. II, Chs. 9 and 10; Stephen, 
History of the Criminal Law of England, Vol. TI, 
Ch. 24; De Lolme, Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of England, Ch. 9; Paterson, Liberty 
of the Press, London, 1928; Collet, History of the 
Taxes on Knowledge, London, 1899; Chafee, 
Freedom of Speech, New York, 1920; Schofield, 
Freedom of the Press, Amer. Sociol. Soc. Proc., 
1914, Vol. IX, p. 67; E. C. Caldwell, Censorship 
of Radio Programs, I Jour. Radio Law, 441; and 
many other treatises and articles. 

“The citations are 283 U. S. 697 and 255 U.S. 
407. 
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Tue Minnesota “Gac-Law” CASE 


In Near v. Minnesota, the Supreme 
Court had before it a statute enacted 
in 1925 which provided, among other 
things, that any one engaged in the 
business of regularly or customarily 
publishing “a malicious, scandalous 
and defamatory newspaper, magazine 
or other periodical” was guilty of a 
nuisance, and might be enjoined, both 
temporarily and perpetually, from 
further committing or maintaining the 
nuisance. 

Under this statute the county at- 
torney of Hennepin County brought 
action to enjoin publication of The 
Saturday Press, a weekly journal 
which had been published in Minne- 
apolis for nine successive issues. To 
appreciate the nature of the weekly, 
the description of its contents and the 
excerpts therefrom must be read in the 
Supreme Court’s opinion. Its con- 
tents were practically all such as would 
ordinarily be thought of as “malicious, 
scandalous and defamatory,” indeed, 
scurrilous in the extreme. No attempt 
was made to prove the truth of any of 
its statements. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, by a five-to-four 
vote, however, held the Minnesota 
statute invalid and reversed a judg- 
ment of the Minnesota court which 
had directed that an injunction issue 
against the publishers. Ina word, the 
Supreme Court held that a newspaper 
cannot be suppressed or put out of 
business because it is regularly mali- 
cious, scandalous, and defamatory. 

The gist of the Court’s decision is 
that the Minnesota statute operated 
as an unconstitutional previous re- 
straint upon publication. As found 
by the Court, the operation and effect 
of the Minnesota statute was 
that public authorities may bring the owner 
or publisher of a newspaper or periodical 
before a judge upon a charge of conducting 
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a business of publishing scandalous and 
defamatory matter—in particular that the 
matter consists of charges against public 
officers of official dereliction—and unless 
the owner or publisher is able and disposed . 
to bring competerft evidence to satisfy the 
judge that the charges are true and are 
published with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends, his newspaper or periodical is 
suppressed and further publication is made 
punishable as a contempt. This is of the 
essence of censorship. [Italics added.] 


A large portion of the Court’s opin- 
ion merits quotation because it is so 
strikingly pertinent to our present 
study, but a few short excerpts must 
suffice: 


The fact that for approximately one 
hundred and fifty years there has been 
almost an entire absence of attempts to 
impose previous restraints upon publica- 
tions relating to the malfeasance of public 
officers is significant of the deep-seated 
conviction that such restraints would vio- 
late constitutional right. Public officers, 
whose character and conduct remain open 
to debate and free discussion in the press, 
find their remedies for false accusations in 
actions under libel laws providing for re- 
dress and punishment, and not in proceed- 
ings to restrain the publication of news- 
papers and periodicals. ... 

The statute In question cannot be justi- 
fied by reason of the fact that the publisher 
is permitted to show, before injunction 
issues, that the matter published is true 
and is published with good motives and for 
justifiable ends. ... 

The preliminary freedom, by virtue of 
the very reason for its existence, does not 
depend, as this court has said, on proof of 
truth. 


A Victory FOR THE Press 


This decision represents a tidewater 
mark in the battle of the press for im- 
munity from governmental interfer- 
ence. It is a complete victory for the 
right of censure of public men, free 
of any previous restraint. In passing 
it should be noted, however, that there 
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are other fronts where the press has 
not yet secured recognition of a com- 
mensurate right. This is intimated in 
the opmion in Near v. Minnesota, 
‘which concedes the egistence of “ex- 
ceptional cases” where the protection 
“is not absolutely unlimited.” The 
exceptions mentioned are as follows: 

. . & government might prevent actual 
obstruction to its recruiting service or the 
publication of the sailing. dates of trans- 
ports or the number and location of troops 
... the primary requirement of decency 
may be enforced against obscene publica- 
tions.* . . . The security of the commu- 
nity life may be protected against incite- 
ment to acts of violence and the overthrow 
by force of orderly government. 


Miurwavuxker Leaper Cass 


If Near v. Minnesota indicates the 
tidewater mark of press success in re- 
cent years, the majority opinion im 
United States v. Burleson, decided 
only ten years earlier, in March 1921, 
may be said to mark a low ebb of de- 
feat. The Supreme Court, by a vote 
of seven to two (Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis dissenting), upheld an order 
of the Postmaster General made in 
September 1917, revoking the second- 
class mail privilege which had been 
granted in 1911 to the publisher of 
the Milwaukee Leader. 

The ground for the action was that 
the publication had become “non- 


mailable” under Title XII of the Es- 


pionage Act.*4 
We cannot here examine the de- 


See, however, Dearborn Pub. Co. v. Fitz- 
gerald, 1921, 271 Fed. 479, 482. With regard 
to the law against blasphemy, Bury says: “It 
hinders uneducated people from saying in the 
only way in which they know how to say it, 
what those who have been brought up differ- 
ently say, with impunity, far more effectively 
and far more insidiously. . . . Thus the law, as 
now administered, simply penalizes bad taste 
and places disabilities upon uneducated free- 
thinkers.” History of Freedom of Thought, pp. 
246, 247. 

“ Approved June 15, 1917, 40 Stat. at L. 217. 


“ 
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tailed character of the articles on 
which the above findings were based. 
I am sure that the reader who has 
done so will agree that in the main they 
represent a point of view regarding 
the nature and origins of the war, and. ° 
the underlying causes of our participa- 
tion in it, which is now widely held 
and accepted as true by a substantial 
portion, perhaps a majority, of our 
population. 

As pointed out in the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, the 
Milwaukee Leader case presented no 
legal question peculiar to war. The 
Espionage Act is not the first instance 
of a declaration by Congress that 
particular matter is unmailable. In 
the past, the Postmaster General has 
been authorized to exclude other mat- 
ter from the mails, such as obscene 
matter and information concerning 
abortion, matter violating the Copy- 
right Laws, communications forming 
part of schemes to defraud or concern- 
ing lotteries, and, what is very perti- 
nent to our present study, libelous or 
threatening matter upon envelopes or 
post cards. But his authority had 
always been thought to be limited to 
the specific offending piece of mail; 
never before had it been considered 
that, either as a preventive measure or 
as a punishment, he might order that 
in the future mail tendered by a partic- 
ular person, or all future issues of a 
particular paper, should be refused 
transmission. 


DISSENTING OPINIONS 


In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis said: 


If such power were possessed by the 
Postmaster General, he would, in view of 
the practical finality of his decisions, be- 
come the universal censor of publications. 
For denial of the use of the mail would be, 
for most of them, tantamount to a denial 
of the right of circulation. . .., 
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Congress may not, through its postal 
police power, put limitations upon the free- 
dom of the press, which, if directly at- 
tempted, would be unconstitutional... . 
It is argued that although a newspaper is 
barred from the second-class mail, liberty 
of circulation is not denied; because the 
first and third-class mail and also other 
means of transportation are left open to a 
publisher. Constitutional rights should 
not be frittered away by arguments so 
technical and unsubstantial. .. . 

Tf, under the Constitution, administra- 
tive officers may, as a mere incident of the 
peace-time administration of their depart- 
ments, be vested with the power to issue 
such orders as this, there is little of sub- 
stance in our Bill of Rights, and in every 
extension of governmental functions lurks 
a new danger to civil liberty... . 


Mr. Justice Holmes, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, said: 


The United States may give up the Post 
Office when it sees fit; but, while it carries 
it on, the use of the mails is almost as much 
a part of free speech as the right to use our 
tongues. ... 


The decision brings into bold relief 
the dangers inevitably inherent in the 
use of the administrative method of 
regulation, by which I mean the con- 
centration of executive, legislative, 
and judicial powers over a subject 
matter in an executive official, board, 
or commission, with relatively little 
control reserved to the courts. Gen- 
erally speaking, the press has been 
subjected to the administrative type 
of regulation only in its relations to 
the Post Office. Broadcasting is 
subject to it, not only down to the 
most minute details of carrying on 
business, but for its very existence. 


4 Tt is becoming increasingly involved, how- 
ever, in the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the matter of advertising. 
Whether, or to what extent, this involves free- 
dom of the press is outside the scope of this 
article. 
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SUBSEQUENT PUNISHMENT 


So important historically were the 
issues raised by attempts to impose 
previous restraint on the press, that 
it is not uncommon. to find the view 
expressed or implied that the constitu- 
tional guaranty was directed at pre- 
vious restraints only.*® - That this is 
not so,is well settled by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

A large field of utterances which in 
earlier days were crimes in England are 
protected by the First Amendment 
against subsequent punishment, in- 
cluding heresy (except for the faint 
vestige in modern laws prohibiting 
profanity) , seditious libels (except for 
the mroads made by decisions under 
the Espionage Act of 1917) , and what 
is known as fair comment and criti- 
cism in the field of defamation. 
Hardly less important was the winning 
of the right of a jury trial on important 
issues in actions for defamation. 

Two vulnerable points have, how- 
ever, betrayed themselves. The first 
is the specious reasoning that when a 
business or other activity is placed un- 
der a permit or license system, the re- 
fusal of a permit or license because 
of the applicant’s past conduct is 
not a punishment for such conduct. 
Such reasoning involves a glaring fic- 
tion and puts a terrific strain on intel- 
lectual integrity. The other point is 
the increased use of such broad lan- 
guage in statutes as to provide a trap 
for utterances entitled to protection 
under the First Amendment. A vari- 
ation of this point, which may deserve 
separate classification as a third point, 
is the tendency exhibited at times by 
the courts (particularly during war 
time) to regard utterances which are 
in reality merely strong criticism of 

“See, for example, Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, Vol. IV, p. 150; Story, The Constitution, 


5th ed. Sec. 1880; Patterson v. Colorado, 205 
U.S. 454, 462. 
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government, laws, or public men, as a 
direct incitement to others to over- 
throw the government or to breach the 
laws. 

In a case *” decided only a month 
before Near v. Minnesota, the Court 
held invalid a California statute which 
was found to abridge the right to en- 
gage in free political discussion, say- 
ing: 

A statute which upon its face, and as 
authoritatively construed, is so vague and 
indefinite as to permit the punishment of 
the fair use of this opportunity is repug- 


nant to the guaranty of liberty contained 
in the 14th Amendment. 


The legal definition of defamation is 
dangerously broad, and it is only be- 
cause we have at hand a whole library 
of court decisions and learned treatises 
rendered and written over a period of 
several centuries, that there is not 
widespread abuse of the definition. 
The hopelessly irreconcilable court 
decisions as to what constitutes ob- 
scene or indecent language furnish a 
valuable object lesson as to what can 
happen to language which to the aver- 
age person may seem fairly definite.* 
What is obscene and heard only in the 
back alley today may have the sanc- 
tion of the academy of society and be 
heard in the salon tomorrow. 

The trouble with statutes couched 
in general phraseology is that they 


* Stromberg v. California, 283 U. S. 359. 

+ Consider the varied career of such books as 
Joyce’s Ulysses. See An Outline History of 
Post Office Censorship, New York: The Na- 
tional Council on Freedom from Censorship, 
1932; also Dennett, Who's Obscene? New 
York, 1930. 
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furnish convenient vehicles for reach- 
ing utterances against which they 
were not really aimed (literature about 
birth control or instruction in sex mat- 
ters for adolescents, for example), just 
as the Mann Act was distorted into a 
vehicle for punishing immorality that 
happened to have an accidental in- 
gredient of interstate travel, and as 
such became too frequently a tool for 
wreaking private vengeance rather 
thax furthering the public weal. 

When the dragnet provided by the 
Espionage Act was hauled in and a 
roll call was taken of the unfortunates 
ensnared, what did it reveal? A host 
of German spies or of persons render- 
ing military aid or giving military in- 
formation to the enemy? Not at all. 
Jt was, for the most part, an ag- 
gregation of Socialists, Communists, 
T.W.W.’s, Nonpartisan Leaguers, paci- 
fists, and sympathizers with the new 
Russian Government. The statute, 
supposedly enacted under Congress’ 
war power, had served excellently to 
repress social and economic views 
which those in power despised or 
feared. What is to be expected, then, 
if we find that a statute forbids all 
language which, in the view of a gov- 
ernment commission, does not meet 
the standard of “public interest, con- 
venience or necessity,” under penalty 
of destruction of the offender’s invest- 
ment and business? 49 

9 A statute, therefore, which imposes heavy 
penalties for violation of commands of an un- 
ascertained quality is, in its nature, somewhat 
akin to an ex post facto law, since it punishes 
for an act done when the legality of the com- 


mand has not been authoritatively determined.” 
Wadley S. R. Col. Georgia, 235 U. S. 651. 
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IH. THE LONELY TWIN 


What is true of restrictions upon printing must be true 


of other restrictions upon the movement of ideas. 
are all condemned by the same curse. 


What is the right of the broadcaster 
to use, or permit others to use, his 
station for the censure of public men? 

One portion of the subject can be 
disposed of immediately—and briefly. 
If the statutes now on the books be 
given effect, freedom of speech by ra- 
dio virtually does not exist in time of 
war. Not only is the broadcaster 
faced with the same restrictions as in 
peace time (and, in all probability, an 
extension of them since they are very 
elastic) , but the President is expressly 
given power to close down any station 
and to remove its apparatus and 
equipment merely upon proclamation 
“that there exists war or a threat of 
war or a state of public peril or disaster 
or other national emergency.” 51 

The President’s power is arbitrary 
and unqualified. He need give no 
reason for his action. To ask for faith 
that this power will not be used for 
partisan purposes or for the stifling of 
opinions is to tax human credulity, 
particularly after the country’s experi- 
ence with the Espionage Act. . 

What is meant by the words “or 
other national emergency”? The 
familiar rule of statutory construction, 
eiusdem generis, should be strictly ap- 
plied to limit the words to a state of 
affairs actually, and not merely meta- 
phorically, akin to war. Yet- many 
recently enacted statutes, Federal and 


© The Paradoxes of Legal Science, Col. Univ. 
Press, 1928, p. 104. 

5t Sec. 606 (c) of the Communications Act of 
1984, reproducing part of Sec. 6 of the Radio 
Act of 1927. In order not unduly to complicate 
the discussion, I am overlooking the possibili- 
ties of Sec. 606 (a) and Sec. 305 (a). 


e 


They 


e 
—Mr. Justice Cardozo? 


state, recite that a national emergency 
now exists. The President has made 
several proclamations and executive 
orders to the same effect. The Su- 
preme Court has sustained the validity 
of legislation on this ground. The im- 
plications are, to put it mildly, dis- 
turbing. , 

Let us now turn to consider the 
rights of the broadcaster in time of 
peace (or of non-emergency), following 
the same outline we have previously 
followed with relation to the press. 


Previous RESTRAINT 


We have seen that a newspaper may 
not be suppressed for publishing mat- 
ter defamatory of public men, no mat- 
ter how scandalous or how regularly 
continued. Yet a broadcasting sta- 
tion can be put out of existence and its 
owner deprived of his investment and 
means of livelihood if it is used for the 
oral dissemination of exactly the same 
language. That is, this can be done if 
the views and past practices of the 
licensing authority and the decisions 
so far rendered by the courts are up- 
held by the Supreme Court. 

The power to suppress a broadcast 
station is exercised principally by re- 
fusing to renew a license * because of 
utterances previously disseminated 
over the station, on the ground that 
the utterances do not meet the test of 
“public interest, convenience or neces- 

= The same result is also achieved by refusing 
applications for improved facilities, such as a 
better wave length, more power, or longer hours 
of operation; by subjecting the offending licensee 
to inferior facilities; and, possibly, also by revo- 
cation of license. 
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sity.” To understand how this state 
of affairs has come about, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the essential pro- 
visions of the Radio Act **® and the 
aistory of its interpretation and ap- 
plication. The story òf how the in- 
cent of our forefathers as expressed in 
the First Amendment, and of our mod- 
ern lawmakers as expressed in Section 
29 of the Radio Act, has been success- 
fully circumvented is one of the most 
interesting and instructive in the an- 
nals of administrative law. 

The cornerstone of the Radio Act is 
the section which makes it a crime 
punishable by heavy penalties for any 
person to engage in radio communica- 
tion without a license from the Federal 
Government. ‘The licensing author- 
ity established by the Act is a commis- 
sion (formerly the Federal Radio 
Commission 54 and now the Federal 
Communications Commission). The 
naximum period for which a broad- 
zast license can be issued is three years, 
out for nearly four years after the 
mactment of the Act in 1927 the pe- 
‘Jod was limited to three months, 
jyartly by law and partly by Commis- 
sion practice, and even now, broadcast 
icenses are issued for a maximum pe- 
‘od of only six months. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission is directed to grant 
or deny applications for renewal of 


5I use the term “Radio Act,” as I have pre- 
riously done in this article, to include both the 
Radio Act of 1927 and those portions of the Com- 
nunications Act of 1984 which in substance 
eproduced and continued the Radio Act of 1927. 

“The Radio Act of 1927, as originally 
macted, established the Commission as the 
icensing authority for a period of only one year, 
fter which it was to sit in a supervising quasi- 
udicial capacity and the Secretary of Com- 
nerce was to be the licensing authority. The 
>ommission, however, was continued as the 
icensing authority by successive amendments 
o the Act, and finally the Radio Division of the 
Jepartment of Commerce was merged into it. 
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license 5# according to the standard of 
“public interest, convenience, or ne- 
cessity,” and, before denying an appli- 
cation, must afford the applicant a 
hearing to determine whether the 
standard is complied with. It is au- , 
thorized, after notice and hearing, to 
revoke licenses for any of a number of 
grounds. ` 

The Commission has invoked the 
revocation procedure practically not 
at all, and has assumed that it may 
refuse to renew a license for any of the 
reasons for which it could have re- 
voked it, together with other reasons 
for which revocation is not authorized. 
The Commission thus sits in a judicial 
capacity with power to decide on the 
birth, the continued existence, and 
the death of each broadcasting station, 
and, except for specific provisions in 
the Act which are not important at 
this juncture, the only rule to guide its 
decisions (outside of its own regula- 
tions) is “public interest, convenience 
or necessity.” Its decisions can (with 
certain exceptions) be appealed to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia,®°* but under a proviso which 
limits the review to questions of law, 
the Commission’s findings of fact being 
conclusive if supported by any sub- 
stantial evidence. 

The Commission is also vested with 
almost unlimited legislative power. 
It is authorized to make regulations on 
a variety of subjects, together with 
blanket authority to “make such regu- 
lations not inconsistent with law as it 
may deem necessary to prevent inter- 
ference between stations and to carry 
out the provisions of this Act.” 

The only restriction on this regula- 
tion-making power is that the regula- 


5 J omit reference to other kinds of applica- 
tions. The situation is the same in all. 

5 On petition for certiorari, a further review 
can be obtained in the Supreme Court, subject 
to the latter’s discretion. 
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tions shall conform to the standard of 
“public interest, convenience, or ne- 
cessity.” These regulations have all 
the force and effect of statutes enacted 
by Congress. Violation of any of 

„them is a crime entailing heavy penal- 
ties by way of fine. Violation is also 
a ground for revocation of license and, 
under the Commission’s practice, for 
refusal to renew a license. 


LIMITATION OF POWER 


Thus at every turn in the Act we 
meet with the phrase “public interest, 
convenience, or necessity,” or its 
equivalent, as the principal restriction 
on the Commission’s powers. Is the 
phrase susceptible of an intelligible 
definition? It was obviously bor- 
rowed from public utility legislation, 
requiring that, before engaging in new 
construction, the public utility obtain 
a sort of permit usually known as a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. Only recently the Supreme 
Court had to pass on the contention 
that a similar phrase in the Transpor- 
tation Act, i.e., “public interest,” was 
too vague and uncertain to be valid. 
In meeting and rejecting this conten- 
tion the Court, in an opinion written 
by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, said: 


It is a mistaken assumption that this is 
a mere general reference to public welfare 
without any standard to guide determina- 
tions. The purposes of the Act, the re- 
quirements it imposes, and the context of 
the provision in question show the con- 


trary.” 


If we apply the same test to the 
Radio Act, we obtain fairly satisfac- 
tory results. The powers of the Com- 
mission to legislate and to adjudicate 


t New York Central Securities Corp. v. 
United States, 1932, 287 U. S. 12, 24 and cases 
cited. See also United States v. American Bond 
& Mortgage Co., 31 F (2d) 448, 457, 52 F (2d) 
$18, $21. 
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are limited to what may be called 
traffic regulation purposes. It is the 
traffic policeman of the ether, and, 
with particular reference to broadcast- 
ing, its functions are, first, to regulate 
the location of*stations so that there 
will be a fair geographical distribution 
of service,®® and, second, to see that a 
maximum physical use of the ether is ` 
made possible by the avoidance of in- 
terference through a scientific alloca- 
tion of wave lengths and power and 
suitable prescriptions as to the trans- 
mitting apparatus and the operation 
thereof, the technical qualifications of 
operators, and the like. 

There is a wealth of evidence to sup- 
port these limitations in the legislative 
history of the Radio Act (including the 
circumstances that led to its enact- 
ment), some of which has already been 
summarized in my review of the his- 
tory of Section 29 forbidding censor- 
ship. 


DELAYS OF THE COMMISSION 


What has actually happened? The 
Commission was very slow to exercise 
its regulation-making power to effect 
either of the major purposes for which 
it was created. It was not until June 
1930 that it adopted any procedural 
regulations worthy of the name, and 
only in November 1931 did it adopt a 
comprehensive set of technical regula- 
tions.°° The formulation of these reg- 
ulations came too late to check an un- 
expected development which had gone 
on apace in the meantime, largely due 
to the absence of any rules, and which 
has had a preponderant influence in 
steering the course of the Commission’s 

This subject is specifically covered by what 
is known as the Davis Amendment, Sec. 307 
(a), formerly Sec. 9 of the Radio Act as 
amended. 

= Previously the Commission had from time 
to time issued what it termed “general orders,” 


which had reached a total of 119 and were a 
conglomerate of confusing enactments, 
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administration of the Act into a field 
that had never been contemplated. 

Immediately after its establishment 
in 1927 the Commission was faced with 
a situation calling urgently for action, 
due to the excessive number of broad- 
cast stations which had crowded their 
way into the congested ether because 
of defects in the Radio Act of 1912.8% 
The Commission was expected to set 
to work immediately to bring order 
out of chaos by a technically sound al- 
location of wave lengths and by reduc- 
ing the excessive number of stations, 
and, in so doing, to effect a more equi- 
table distribution of stations over the 
country. For reasons not exclusively 
the fault of the Commission, over a 
year passed without any substantial 
progress toward these objectives, and 
in some respects the situation was 
made worse instead of better.64 The 
American broadcasting system still 
bears the scars of the Commission’s 
early temporizing. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMISSION 


In the meantime, the Commission 
was giving increasingly of its time to 
hearings in which individual broad- 
casters sought to demonstrate that 
they should have better facilities or 
that they should not be assigned to in- 
ferior facilities. Since there were no 
regulations, neither the Commission 
nor the parties appearing before it had 
any guide to the issues except the 
vague phrase “public interest, con- 
venience or necessity.” Consequently, 

See Stephen B. Davis, Law of Radio Com- 
munication, New York, 1927, Ch. V; Report of 
Standing Committee on Radio Law, 54 A. B. A. 
Rep., 404, 439-443. 

“= The Commission’s actions in increasing the 
inequities of the geographical distribution of 
stations so aroused the ire of Congress that the 
so-called Davis Amendment was enacted in 
March 1928 (see footnote 58), and, for two 
successive years, cut the six-year terms of office 
to one year and limited broadcast licenses to a 
maximum period of three months. 
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the parties initiated the practice 
(which still obtains) of showing the 
program service rendered over their 
respective stations, while the Com- 
mission gravely listened (as it still 
does) to long and tedious recitals, in 
infinite detail, about such service. 
Then, just as gravely, it rendered its 
decision (without findings or reasons 
unless and until an appeal was taken, 
when its legal staff composed the Com- 
mission’s decision). p 

There being no limit on the issues 
thus presented, there was no limit on 
the scope of the hostile inquisition 
conducted by parties opposing a par- 
ticular application. The Commission 
(still gravely) listened to revelations 
of the darker side of the applicant’s 
program service. Countless thousands 
of pages of stenographic transcripts 
(and even phonographic recordings) 
of station programs have been piled 
up in the Commission’s archives as 
monuments to this era. 

Nor was the attack confined to pro- 
grams. All the misdeeds of the appli- 
cant (and of each opponent), under 
Federal laws, state laws, municipal 
ordinances, and even unwritten law, 
were a legitimate subject of inquiry. 
The whole field of advertising practices 
(including many matters withm the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Pure Food and Drugs 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture) was exhaustively can- 
vassed, sometimes with telling effect. 
Since the approval of the Broadcast- 
ers’ Code under the NRA, a favorite 
pastime at hearings has been to ex- 
amine the parties fully on the measure 
of their compliance with the code pro- 
visions—an insane and fratricidal pro- 
cedure. 

Such has been the remarkable de- 
velopment of radio jurisprudence un- 
der the standard of “public interest, 
convenience or necessity.” We have 
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no occasion to be surprised, therefore, 
if we find that, in the course of its ad- 
judications on program service, the 
Commission has enveloped political 
speeches in its deliberations and thus 
has advanced from the outer rim to 
the very center of the forbidden field 
of censorship. 


REFUSAL OF RENEWALS 


For about fifteen months after its 
establishment the Commission took 
no steps aimed directly at putting sta- 
tions off the air. When it did, it 
took over the amorphous precedure 
which had already developed in pro- 
ceedings before it. For a long time, 
when the Commission set down an ap- 
plication for renewal of license for hear- 
ing, it gave notice to the licensee of 
only one issue, ie., “public interest, 
convenience or necessity.” With this 
as his sole information of the charges 
against him, the unfortunate suppliant 
had to sustain the entire burden of 
proof, both of the service rendered 
by his station and of his innocence of 
anything that might not meet with 
the Commission’s approval. 

With the increasing formulation of 
regulations, the Commission’s notices 
tended more and more to specify vio- 
lations of particular regulations; but 
they invariably added (and still add) 
the catchall of “public interest, con- 
venience or necessity.” It was under 
cover of this issue that the Commis- 
sion examined both into the appli- 
cant’s compliance with regulations 
which the notice had not specified, 
and into the details and contents of 
the applicant’s programs. 

Why did not the regulations cover 

“See its Second Annual Report, pp. 15~16, 
146-170. 

This was upheld by the Court of Appeals in 
Technical Radio Laboratory v. Federal Radio 
Commission, 1929, 36 F (2d) 111; KFKB 


Broadcasting Ass'n. v. Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, 1931, 47 F (2d) 670; and other cases. 
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this matter of program service? Here 
we encounter a most astounding para- 
dox. The Commission has repeat- 
edly held that it does not have the 
power to make any regulations govern- 
ing the content$ of programs or even 
advertising, because of the prohibi- 
tion against censorship in Section 29. 
In pronouncements made public by 
press release or otherwise, it has taken 
this position on the broadcasting of 
fortune-telling, lotteries, and other 
gift enterprises, on false, deceptive, or 
exaggerated advertising, on “programs 
which contain matter which would be 
commonly regarded as offensive to 
persons of recognized types of politi- 
cal, social, and religious belief,” and on 
liquor advertising.®* 

Figuratively in the same breath, the 
Commission has warned broadcasters 
that it may, and is likely to, take any 
such matters (and similar matters) 
into account in determining whether 
it will renew licenses. In other words, 
after listening to a. mass of evidence 
adduced without formulated issues, 
this Government board will give an 
ex post facto judgment as to what 
should have been the rule which the 
broadcaster should have known 
enough to abide by. Bad as would 
be the regulation-making power which 
the Commission disclaims, it would at 
least afford a measure of certainty as 
to the rules with which the licensee is 
expected to comply. Instances can 
be cited where what was accounted a 
vice justifying unfavorable action on 
one application has been accounted a 
virtue justifying the granting of an- 
other application. 

The Commission has more than 
made good on its warnings and on its 
theory that in applying the test of 


“See U. 5. Daily, April 23, 1927; II Jour. 
Radio Law, 332, 345-348, 471-472; Report to 
U. S. Senate, Doc. 137, 72d Cong., Ist Sess., 
Govt. Pr. Off., 1932, p. 33; Release No. 9690. 
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“public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity” to renewal and other applica- 
tions it may take into consideration 
any and all past conduct of the appli- 
cant. : 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


There have been four cases in 
which the Commission’s decisions re- 
veal on their face that the ingredient 
of censorship of programs, indeed of 
speeches, was exclusively or pre- 
dominantly the basis for the result. 
I shall speak of them as the Schaeffer, 
the Brinkley, the Baker, and the 
Shuler cases. They serve better 
than any of the others to illustrate 
the extreme powers claimed and actu- 
ally exercised by the Commission, and 
two of them show the extent to which 
these claims have been upheld in court. 

In certain of the cases the shortness 
of notice and the rapidity with which 
the proceedings were carried forward 
were little short of shocking. In the 
Schaeffer case, for example (involving 
a little 15-watt station, KVEP at Port- 
Jand, Oregon), the proceedings started 
with the issuance on April 30, 1930, 
of a temporary 30-day renewal license, 
followed by a notice of hearing dated 
May 5 and reaching Portland several 
days later; the hearing was held on 
May 27-28, 1930, at which a volumi- 
nous mass of evidence was introduced 
before a single Commissioner; on the 
following day, May 29, the Commis- 
sion rendered its decision denying 
the renewal application, the effect of 
which was to prevent further broad- 


The respective licensees were William B. 
Schaeffer, doing business as Schaefler Radio 
Company (Station KVEP, Portland, Oregon); 
KFKB Broadcasting Association, Inc. (con- 
trolled by Dr. John R. Brinkley and his wife, 
Station KFKB, Milford, Kansas); Norman 
Baker (Station KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa); and 
Trmity Methodist Church, South (Robert P. 
Shuler, pastor, Station KGEF, Los Angeles, 
California) . 
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casting by the applicant’s station on 
May 30, 1930. No statement of find- 
ings or of reasons for the decision was 
published, or even prepared, until sev- 
eral days after an appeal was taken, 
when a statement was gotten up by 
the Commission’s legal staff, who were 
also charged with justifying the decl- 
sion onappeal. The Brinkley case was 
just about as bad. In the Baker and 
the Shuler cases, the Commission’s de- 
cisfons were made effective on the day 
they were rendered, so that literally 
on a few minutes’ notice, further op- 
eration of the stations became a crime 
subject 'to heavy penalties. The 
tragedy of having to close down a go- 
ing business forthwith, mvolving sub- 
stantial numbers of employees and 
contract relations with third parties, 
will be readily appreciated. 

All four of the rejected applicants 
appealed to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, and peti- 
tioned the Court for stay orders which 
would permit continued operation of 
their respective stations pending de- 
termination of their appeals. The 
Commission opposed all the petitions, 
and only one of them (in the Brinkley 
case) was granted.°© Two of the ap- 
peals, the Schaeffer and the Baker 
cases, had to be abandoned because of 
inability on the part of the appellants 
to make the required advance pay- 
ment of the cost of printing the huge 
record of evidence accumulated dur- 
ing their hearings. Cases have not 
been rare where the required advance 
payment of printing costs exceeded 
$2,500. Obviously, where the evi- 
dence against the applicant consists in 
a great mass of transcripts of speeches 
over the station, the initial cost of ap- 
peal is in itself likely to be prohibitive, 
particularly where the station is closed 


In the Baker case the petition was granted 
and then, on reconsideration a few days later, 
was denied. 
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\ 
and the applicant is deprived of all 
revenue from it. 


PROSECUTION BY AGGRIEVED PARTIES 


Another feature which the cases 
have in common is that in none of 
them did the Commission make the 
investigation or take the initiative in 
the prosecution. The impetus in 
three of the cases was furnished by 
private parties who had been attacked 
or defamed over the stations,®? who 
had collected all the evidence against 
the applicants, and who, directly or 
indirectly, virtually conducted the 
prosecutions. In the Baker case, a 
voluminous mass of evidence of Bak- 
er’s speeches over the station was se- 
cured by depositions taken at Mous- 
catine, Iowa, on precisely one day’s 
notice to Baker. These depositions 
were filed with the Commission four 
days after the date prescribed by the 
Commission’s own order, and only 
three days before the hearing. 

In the Shuler case, the evidence of 
Shuler’s utterances included some oral 
testimony by witnesses who had 
heard him, but for the most part con- 
sisted of about a thousand typewritten 
pages of transcripts of his speeches 
taken down in shorthand or by me- 
chanical devices covering a period of 
over three years prior to the hearing. 
This evidence had been collected di- 
rectly by or for persons who were at- 
tacked by Shuler, and the active leader 
in the movement to take away the sta- 
tion’s license was a man who had been 
forced to resign as city prosecutor be- 
cause of Shuler’s criticism of his han- 
dling of certain quasi-criminal prosecu- 
tions. The applicant wes given no 


* The Brinkley case did not, so far as appears 
on the face of the Commission’s decision, involve 
any attacks or defamation, but it appears that 
the Kansas State Medical Society played an 
important part in furnishing the evidence and 
in furthering the proceedings. 


+ 
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notice of, and no opportunity to know, 
the contents of the transcripts until 
well along in the hearing, and they con- 
tinued to be introduced in evidence up 
to the end of the hearing, which lasted 
sixteen days. 

The Commission proceeded upon the 
theory in these cases that where the 
speeches were defamatory it was in- 
cumbent on the applicant to prove the 
truth of the utterances, even in in- 
stances when there was no proof of un- 
truth. 


BASES OF DECISIONS 


In the Brinkley case the Commis- 
sion’s decision was based primarily on 
Dr. Brinkley’s practice of prescribing 
over the air for patients he had never 
seen. Since the case does not involve 
political discussion, it is unnecessary 
to attempt any detailed description of 
the physician’s talks. 

In the Schaeffer case, the nature of 
the reprobated utterances (which 
were not by the licensee but by a third 
party) may best be gathered from the 
following excerpt from the Commis- 
sion’s statement of its grounds for de- 
cision! 


The compelling factor in the Commis- 
sion’s decision, however, was the nature of 
the broadcasts which have been emanating 
from this station. . . . This disclosed that 
as a result of a very bitter political cam- 
paign the defeated candidate, one Robert 
G. Duncan, had entered upon a program 
of vilification denouncing in most violent 
terms those whom he believed responsible 
for his defeat. As a medium for this out- 
burst the facilities of radio station KVEP 
were engaged for two hours daily, and 
under the guise of a political speech the 
character of reputable citizens was de- 
famed and maligned, not only by innuendo 
but by the direct use of indecent language. 

Although the licensee . . . did not actu- 
ally participate in these broadcasts they 
were rendered with his knowledge under a 
contract previously made with the afore- 
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mentioned Robert G. Duncan. The claim 
that he disapproved much of the language 
used is not sustained by the evidence since, 
as proprietor of the station, he had full 
authority over all programs broadcast.” 


6 

In the Baker case the objectionable 
speeches consisted principally in at- 
tacks on the local newspapers because 
of an alleged alliance between them 
and the local public utilities, on the 
attorney-general of the State, on the 
State Board of Health, and on the 
Iowa State and the American Medical 
Societies. It must be conceded that 
some of the language employed was at 
least crude, but I doubt that any court 
would hold it “indecent” within the 
legal meaning of the term. One of the 
Commission’s enumerated grounds for 
decision was: 


The programs broadcast by Station 
KTNT have included personal and bitter 
attacks upon individuals, companies, and 
associations and whether warranted, or 
unwarranted, such programs have not been 
in the public interest, convenience or 
necessity. 


The most interesting and significant 
portion of the Commission’s decision 
is the following: 


This Commission holds no brief for the 
Medical Associations and other parties 
whom Mr. Baker does not like. Their 
alleged sins may be at times of public im- 
portance, to be called to the attention of 
the public over the air in the right way. 
But this record discloses that Mr. Baker 
does not do so in any high-minded way. 
It shows that he continually and erratically 
over the air rides a personal hobby, his 
cancer cure ideas and his likes and dislikes 


* Duncan was prosecuted and convicted for 
violation of the prohibition against the use of 
obscene, indecent, or profane language in Sec. 29. 
On appeal his conviction was upheld, but the 
reviewing court held that his language had not 
been obscene or indecent, and justified the con- 
viction only on the ground of a few profane ex- 
pressions such as “by God.” Duncan v. 
United States, 48 F (2d) 128, 188. 
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of certain persons and things. Surely his 
infliction of all this on the listeners is not 
the proper, use of a broadcasting license. 
Many of his utterances are vulgar, if not 
indeed indecent. Assuredly they are not 
uplifting or entertaining. 

Though we may not censor, it is our duty 
to see that broadcasting licenses do not 
afford mere personal organs, and also to see 
that a standard of refinement fitting our 
day and generation is maintained. 


The Commission’s statement in the 
Shuler case is so long that I am afraid 
that any attempt to characterize 
briefly the utterances on which it re- 
lied would be subjected to criticism by 
one side or the other. IT shall there- 
fore confine myself to excerpts of a 
general character which bear directly 
on the subject matter of this article, 
with the suggestion to the reader that 
he should consult the decision itself 
for a full and complete description of 
the Commission’s reasons. One of the 
enumerated grounds for decision was: 


The principal speaker over this station 
has repeatedly made attacks upon public 
officials and courts which have not only 
been bitter and personal in their nature, 
but often times based upon ignorance of 
fact for which little effort has been made 
to ascertain the truth thereof. 


° Having been counsel (on appeal but not 
before the Commission) for the defeated party, 
I am anxious that the characterization be 
thought fair. In addition to what is above 
mentioned, Shuler was twice convicted of con- 
tempt of court for commenting on the alleged 
improper handling of two pending criminal 
cases, the Lois Pantages manslaughter case and 
the Julian fraud cases. (See Ex parte Shuler, 
292 Pac. 481.) He alluded slightingly to cer- 
tain Jews and, in the course of the 1928 presi- 
dential campaign, in opposing Smith, made 
violent attacks on. the Roman Catholic religion. 
He used a few extremely crude expressions 
in the course of a crusade against commercial- 
ized vice some two or three years before the 
hearing, but the Commission did not allege or 
find that he had been guilty of indecent or 
obscene language. There was no evidence in 
the record supporting any insinuation of black- 
mail, 
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Other excerpts of interest are the 
following: 


. . . In most instances, however, he has 
vigorously attacked by name all organiza- 
tions, political parties, public officials, and 
individuals whom he has conceived to be 
moral enemies of society or foes of the 
proper enforcement of the law. He has 
believed it his duty to denour.ce by name 
any enterprise, organization, or individual 
he personally thinks is dishonest or un- 
trustworthy. Shuler testified that it „was 
his purpose “to try to make it hard for the 
bad man to do wrong in the commu- 
nity.” ... 


DECISIONS UPHELD BY COURT 


The Brinkley and the Shuler cases 
reached the Court of Appeals, which 
affirmed both decisions of the Com- 
mission.”° The first of these cases is 
important to the present discussion 
chiefly because of the conception of 
censorship announced by the Court in 
the following excerpt: 


Appellant contends that the attitude of 
the Commission amounts to a censorship 
of the station contrary to the provisions of 
section 29 of the Radio Act of 1927 (47 
USCA § 109). This contention is without 
merit. There has been no attempt on the 
part of the Commission to subject any 
part of appellant’s broadcasting matter to 
scrutiny prior to its release. In consider- 
ing the question whether the public inter- 
est, convenience, or necessity will be served 
by a renewal of appellant’s license, the 
Commission has merely exercised its un- 
doubted right to take note of appellant’s 
past conduct, which is not censorship. 


In the Shuler case, after some gen- 
eral observations on the First Amend- 
ment, the Court said: 


*KFKB Broadcasting Assn. v. Federal 
Radio Commission, 47 F (2d) 670; Trinity 
Methodist Church, South v. Federal Radio 
Commission, 62 F (2d) 850. In the latter 
case, two attempts by petition for certiorari to 
obtain review by the Supreme Court were un- 
successful, 284 U. $. 685, 288 U. 5. 599. 
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But this does not mean that the Govern~ 
ment, through agencies established by 
Congress, may not refuse a renewal of 
license to one who has abused it to broad- 
cast defamatory and untrue matter. In 
that case there isenot a denial of the free- 
dom of speech but merely the application 
of the regulatory power of Congress in a 
field within the scope of its legislative au- 
thority. See KFKB v. Commission, 47 F. 
(2d) 670. 


The regulatory power of Congress 
referred to by the Court is the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. 
Broadcasting is interstate commerce, 
said the Court, and, since the regula- 
tory provisions of the Radio Act are 
a reasonable exercise of this power, the 
exercise thereof “is no more restricted 
by the First Amendment than are the 
police powers of the states under the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” The Court 
found that the evidence abundantly 
sustained the Commission’s conclusion 
that the continuance of the station’s 
broadcasting programs was not in the 
public interest, and said: 


. . . This is neither censorship nor pre- 
vious restraint, nor is it a whittling away 
of the rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment, or an impairment of their 
free exercise. Appellant may continue to 
indulge his strictures upon the characters 
of men in public office. He may just as 
freely as ever criticize religious practices 
of which he does not approve. He may 
even indulge private malice or personal 
slander—subject, of course, to be required 
to answer for the abuse thereof—but he 
may not, as we think, demand, of right, the 
continued use of an instrumentality of 
commerce for such purposes, or any other, 
except in subordination to all reasonable 
rules and regulations Congress, acting 
through the Commission, may prescribe. 


Except as may be implied from such 
language as I have quoted, the Court 
refrained from passing on contentions 
based on Section 29 of the Radio Act. 

To return to my thesis, I am con- 
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fident that if the reader will examine 
the contents of the issues of the Satur- 
day Evening Press involved in the case 
of Near v. Minnesota, and compare 
them with those involved in the four 
radio cases I have referred to, he will 
concede that the following conclusion 
is unassailable: A broadcasting station 
can be put out of existence and its 
owner:deprived of his investment and 
means of livelihood, for the oral dis- 
semination of language which, if 
printed in a newspaper, is protected 
by the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution against exactly the same sort 
of repression. 


SuBSEQUENT PUNISHMENT 


The broadcaster is of course subject 
to substantially the same subsequent 
liabilities, civil and criminal, as a pub- 
lisher. In addition, however, the 
broadcaster is subject to what are 
really infinitely greater punishments. 

To say that to render a huge invest- 
ment worthless and to deprive a man 
of his means of livelihood because of 
past utterances is not a punishment 
for those utterances would be a shock- 
ing quibble over words. Thus we are 
brought up squarely before the princi- 
ple of the case of Stromberg v. Califor- 
nia. The term “public interest, con- 
venience or necessity,” as construed by 
the Commission and the Court of Ap- 
peals, is “so vague and indefinite as to 
permit the punishment of the fair use 
of this opportunity” to engage in free 
political discussion. 


SOME OF THE CONSEQUENCES 


Granted the good intentions of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the known existence of its power is 
bound to have—has already had—in- 
calculable consequences.” One im- 


8 Who can compute what the world loses in 
the multitude of promising intellects combined 
with timid characters, who dare not follow out 


~~ 
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mediate and visible consequenceisthat 
it forces the broadcasters themselves, 
or at least the more timorous among 
them, to exercise a “private censor- 
ship” over the speeches of those who 
use their facilities. They feel it nec- 
essary to require advance submission of 
the manuscripts of proposed speeches 
and to scrutinize them carefully for 
matter which might be deemed objec- 
tionable by the Commission. They 
are forced carefully to compile, with 
the aid of their lawyers, an index ex- 
purgatorius of utterances which are in 
the danger zone, combed painstakingly 
from the Commission’s press releases 
and decisions and the speeches of indi- 
vidual Commissioners. Not only must 
they blue-pencil all defamation (unless 
they know in advance it can be proved 
to be true), but they must take care 
that the utterances are not “sensa- 
tional” and that they are not wanting 
in such qualities as “high-minded,” 
“uplifting,” “entertaining,” and “re- 
finement fitting our day and genera- 
tion.” There has been written into 
every license a condition that the sta- 
tion shall not be used for utterances 
which do not serve “public interest, 
convenience or necessity.” 

A second consequence is that the 
broadcaster is effectively deprived of a 


any bold, vigorous, independent train of thought, 
lest it should land them in something which 
would admit of being considered irreligious or 
immoral?” Mill, On Liberty, p. 94; see also 
p. 93. 

“There is yet behind of what I purposed to 
lay open, the incredible loss and detriment that 
this plot of licensing puts us to, more than if 
some enemy at sea should stop up all our havens, 
and ports, and creeks, it hinders and retards the 
importation of our richest merchandise, Truth.” 
Milton, Areopagitica, p. 66. 

™ A tendency which is further encouraged by 
the prohibition against obscene, indecent, or 
profane language in the Radio Act, and by the 
position taken by the Nebraska Supreme Court 
in Sorenson v. KFAB Broadcasting Co., 248 
N.W. 82. 
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means of protection without which no ` 


constitutional guaranty is more than a 
sentiment. I refer to the right of ef- 
fective judicial review by the courts of 
the United States. When a mass of 
évidence of speeches made over a pe- 
riod of months, even years, is jammed 
into the record of a hearing held under 
no formulated issues, with the burden 
of proving the truth of anything de- 
famatory cast upon the applicant, with 
the Commission free to cull out utter- 
ances from the mass and to build up a 
statement of facts in which wheat and 
chaff are inextricably mixed, with the 
Commission’s findings of fact binding 
on the courts, what in substance (not 
shadows) is left of the First Amend- 
ment? How can the courts know 
whether the broadcast station has not 
been really silenced for perfectly legiti- 
‘mate political discussion instead of in- 
consequential violations of regulations 
or chance vulgarity? Who will say 
whether Ovid was banished from Rome 
for his writings or for adultery??? : 

A third consequence is that the guar- 
anty of the freedom of speech has 
ceased to keep pace with the progress 
of science. The Court of Appeals sug- 
gested that a speaker is perfectly free 
to indulge in his strictures upon the 
characters of men in public office any- 
where except over a broadcast station. 
That is to say that freedom of speech 
still exists for the obsolescent public 
platform, but not for the great means 
of mass communication that is replac- 
ingit. This is but another way of say- 
ing that the freedom of speech (in its 
true sense of the right of the public not 


* The right of trial by jury has always been 
considered inherent in the freedom of speech 
and of the press. Stephen, History of the 
Criminal Law of England; Schofield, Freedom 
of the Press. This assures that the accused 
will be definitely apprised of the charges against 
him, of a trial on those charges and nothing 
else, with judgment by his fellow citizens rather 
than a governmental agency. 
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to be deprived of unobstructed avenues 
for the communication of ideas) has 
failed to keep abreast of the freedom 
of the press, and the latter henceforth 
must carry the torch alone. 


ATTEMPTED JUSTIFICATION 


Can any justification for such con- 
sequences be seriously urged? I have 
heard or read of but two attempts: 
first, the assertion that since the total 
of radio facilities is limited, their use 
must be regulated even down to pro- 
gram-content; and, second, that since 
the broadcast program enters the fam- 
ily circle where it may be heard by 
immature minds, it should be held to 
a higher standard than is the press. 
Both attempts vanish like the mirages 
that they are, when the facts are 
frankly faced. 

It is true that scientifically there is 
a limit to the total facilities available 
for radio stations. Yet in most of the 
large cities there are actually more. 
broadcast stations in operation than 
there are newspapers, so that appar- 
ently the physical limitations are not 
more serious than the economic. The 
really serious limitations on the facili- 
ties now available, from the listener’s 
point of view, are due to unsound 
features in the present technical regu- 
lation of radio—the interference-rid- 
den condition of most of the wave 
lengths and the refusal of this country 
to allow the use of the long waves for 
broadcasting as they are used in 
Europe. 

There is even less room for patience 
with any argument based on the pro- 
tection of children from unwanted in- 
fluences. Has the Commission ever 
exercised its power to discipline any 
licensee for the broadcasting of sug- 
gestive songs and jokes? So far as I 
can discover, the only cases in which 
the Commission has reprobated lan- 
guage as indecent or vulgar have been 
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cases of political discussion, in which 
not it but the persons attacked were 
the real prosecutors. Also, let the 
reader ask himself whether he does not 
have more difficulty, so far as his 
children are concerned, with moving 
pictures (which are now under a cen- 
sorship in many parts of this coun- 
try) than he does with the radio in his 
home. 


WHAT ÅRE THE REMEDIES? 


The remedy is not, in my estimation, 
to attempt to draw a definite line by 
statute or regulation between what 
may be said and what may not. It 
would probably be impossible to ex- 
press such a line in words, but even 
were this not so, the fundamental evil 
would remain. No definition of “un- 
acceptable” language can be devised 
which will not encompass speech ut- 
tered in good faith by persons who do 
not deserve to be censured and whose 
opinions are indispensable to the march 
of civilization. 

When the Swiss authorities burned 
Rousseau’s book, Social Contract, Vol- 
taire, who was constantly chagrined 
and angered by his contemporary’s 
writings, wrote: “I do not agree with 
a word that you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” 

The rights of the press have had 
courageous champions in every era of 
its history, and forward-looking news- 
paper publishers have almost con- 
stantly been at hand to join in pro- 
tecting editors whose opinions they 
despised, from governmental restraint. 
The publishers realize that they are, in 
a sense, trustees of a precious liberty 
held for the benefit of the public. Un- 
less and until a similar spirit is awak- 
ened in the broadcast industry, I am 
afraid it is futile to talk of reconquer- 
ing the lost territory. 


S Durant, The Story of Philosophy, p. 271; 
Voltaire in His Letters, 65. 
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There is always room for hope that 
the future trend of judicial decisions 
will be in the direction of such cases as 
Near v. Minnesota, and that the mean- 
ing of “public interest, convenience or 
necessity” will be reéxamined and re- 
stated in accordance with its original 
intent. In order to raise the question, 
however, some broadcaster must brave 
the fates and, with adverse decisions 
already inscribed in the books, wager 
hiş investment and his means of liveli- 
hood on a highly uncertain event. 


Legislative restriction 


Congress can contribute greatly by 
amending the Radio Act so as to elimi- 
nate the arbitrary power of the 
Government in time of war or of emer- 
gency, and specifically to exclude con- 
sideration at any time of broadcast 
programs and particularly speeches (a 
restriction it has already attempted 
in Section 29), as well as to nega- 
tive any invasion of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
over unfair methods of competition, of 
the National Recovery Administration 
and the Federal courts over code viola- 
tions, or of any other Federal or state 
agency. The matter of obscene, inde- 
cent, or profane language should be left 
to the criminal laws of the states; med- 
ical charlatanry should be left to the 
state medical practiceacts. Language 
which is not illegal within a state 
should not become a crime by the 
accident of crossing the state bounda- 
ries. If, however, any of these matters 
are to be prohibited by Federal law, let 
them be treated solely as crimes, pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment, and 
not as a cause for deprivation of 
license. 


Revision of Commission practice 


The Commission might formally 
abandon its broad interpretation of 
“public interest, convenience or neces- 
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sity,” but history affords but few in- 
stances of the voluntary surrender of 
power once acquired by governmental 
agencies. Such a surrender, further- 
more, would leave us without a final 
tlecision by the Supreme Court as to 
the existence of the power. 

In the meantime, the cause of justice 
would be substantially advanced if the 
term of license for broadcast stations 
were increased to the full maximum of 
three years now permitted by the law 
(and this term might well be further in- 
creased by Congress); and if the Com- 
mission, in its discipline cf stations, 
would employ revocation proceedings 
(instead of confining its actions to re- 
newal applications), so that the Gov- 
ernment would have to sustain the 
burden of alleging and proving specific 
misconduct, and would relieve the citi- 
zen of the burden of proving himself 
innocent. 


There are, however, deeper roots’ 


than any of these remedies will reach. 
The phrase “public interest, conven- 
jence or necessity” has: proved to be 
the Achilles’ heel by which a serious 
wound has been inflicted on the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. But 
the type of legal machinery employed 
in radio regulation, like the type em- 
ployed in the dispensing of second- 
class mail privileges, is such as to strip 
away almost all armor of defense 
against the nullification of constitu- 
tional guaranties. In explaining this, 
let me again make it clear that I am 
discussing the power, and not any ac- 
tual conduct, of the Commission. 

The Commission involves so com- 
plete an amalgam of executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial powers, is so little 
subject to judicial control, and, as the 
dispenser of licenses, wields so power- 
ful a weapon to gain its ends, that 
inevitably there is free play for the 
achievement of arbitrary and unau- 
thorized purposes. The safeguards of 
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judicial independence and isolation 
from extraneous influences, which 
centuries of experience have thrown 
around our courts, are lacking in such 
a combination. , The license system is 
the machinery of government thrown 
into reverse gear; the servant becomes 
the master. What in most businesses 
is a constitutional right to continue in 
an honorable calling becomes a mere 
privilege to be dispensed periodically 
to those who successfully sustain the 
burden of proving conformity with 
some vague and variable standard of 
conduct. 


Independent tribunal 


Such considerations again lead us 
into the field of administrative law, 
and I can only suggest the remedy. 
The license system seems necessary on 
the technical side of radio regulation; 
in any event, it is not likely to be 
abandoned. But it is not necessary 
that the government agency, which as 
legislator make the rules and as prose- 
cutor attempts to secure a conviction, 
should also sit as judge. Cases in- 
volving the rights of radio licensees, 
and particularly cases of discipline, 
should be heard and decided by an 
independent tribunal such as was in- 
tended under the Radio Act of 1927 as 
originally enacted. 

Broadcasting was born in an age 
greatly resembling that which saw the 
birth of the press—an age of great 
social and economic changes and a 
marked tendency to concentrate power 
intheexecutive. Thecomparison may 
be carried a step further. If, instead 
of the phrase “public interest, conven- 
ience or necessity,” we should insert in 
the Radio Act the meanings which the 
Commission has actually given the 
phrase, the resulting statute would 
bear a startling resemblance to the no- 
torious decrees and ordinances of the 
Star Chamber in the days of the Tu- 
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dors and the Stuarts, “regulating the 
manner of printing, the number of 
presses throughout the kingdom, and 
prohibiting all printing against the 
force and meaning of any of the stat- 
utes and laws of the realm”; and to 
the ill-fated Licensmg Acts of Parlia- 
ment.‘4 The reader would then real- 
ize better than from any effort of mime 
that, with the present governmental 
power to regulate speech by radio, the 
clock of liberty has been set back three 
hundred years. . 
The undeniable advantages of ad- 
ministrative machinery in certain 
fields of regulation (including radio) 
where the continuous supervision of 
experts with regulation-making power 
is of value, should not blind us to 
the ever present necessity for proper 
checks and restraints on governmental 
authority. We may not fear (and I do 
not) that, on the plea of national emer- 
gency, our present President would in 
time of peace close down any broad- 
“Stephen, History of the Criminal. Law of 


England, Vol. II, Ch. XXIV, pp. 309, 310; 
Copinger, Copyright, pp. 11-13. 
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cast station. Yet, there are other 
persons who, if they succeeded to 
the office, might not justify the same 
confidence. Similarly we may not 
fear the conduct of the present mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications 
Commission, but we have a right to 
be concerned over their possible suc- 
cessors. Í 

Like the hill of Gergovia, liberty of 
expression stands sentinel upon an an- 
cient human road. It is the liberty 
without which other liberties are de- 
fenseless against tyranny. It is “the 
most valuable achievement of modern 
civilization, and as a condition of so- 
cial progress it should be deemed 
fundamental.” Only second in im- 
portance is the independent judicial 
machinery necessary to its preserva- 
tion. 


For in this altar shall I find protection, 
And this free country on whose soil we 
tread.” 


® Bury, History of Freedom of Thought, Ch. 
VIL, p. 240. 

* Euripides, The Children of Hercules, Plays 
of Euripides, p. 378. 
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New Technical Horizons for Broadcasting and 
Their Significance 


. By James C. McNary 


HE art of public address by radio 

broadcasting has undergone al- 
most continuous change and develop- 
ment since its inception. The elec- 
trical devices and methods by which 
broadcast programs reach the listener 
have been a fertile field for the physi- 
cist and the engineer. Recently many 
advances have been achieved in the 
tools with which the engineers and in- 
ventors perform their functions. With 
new tools, of the nature of hitherto 
unknown vacuum tubes and circuits, 
many excursions into the realm of the 
present unknown will be made. Some 
of them have been begun and the prog- 
ress is interesting. 

Broadcasting station managers, 
eager for greater coverage and reduced 
operating expense, and the radio audi- 
ence, amenable to technical improve- 
ments in broadcasting service, will 
observe gradual developments within 
the next few years. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FACILITIES 


The anticipated progress within the 
near future will not appreciably alter 
the current allocation of broadcasting 
facilities, but will be based largely on 
existing conditions. The present allo- 
cation of broadcasting facilities, 1.e., 
the frequencies or channels along 
which programs travel from the trans- 
mitting plant to the receiving sets, the 
hours of operation of the individual 
stations, the localities in which the 
transmitting stations operate, and the 
power assignments to the various 
transmitters, were established by the 
Federal Radio Commission in 1928. 
While minor readjustments have been 


made since then, no change in the basis 
for individual assignments has oc- 
curred. The newly organized Federal 
Communications Commission has not 
indicated favor to anything other than 
an evolutionary policy. 

Clear-channel broadcasting stations, 
or stations which are presumably the 
sole night-time occupants of the forty 
channels assigned for such use, furnish 
high-grade service to an extensive area 
immediately surrounding the transmit- 
ters, and at night to a secondary area 
frequently extending throughout many . 
states. Regioùal stations, which are 
medium-powered, use forty more fre- 
quencies for serving smaller areas, usu- 
ally not more than seventy-five miles 
in radius. Duplicated night-time op- 
eration on regional frequenciespermits 
as many as five transmitters to operate 
simultaneously at night without ob- 
jectionable interference in their pri- 
mary service areas. Six more fre- 
quencies accommodate nearly three 
hundred local stations which operate 
with low power and have a service 
range of five to ten miles. A few 
high-power regional stations and ex- 
perimental stations bring the total 
number of broadcasting stations to ap- 
proximately six hundred, which. fur- 
nish night-time service of varying 
degrees of utility to practically all the 
United States. 

The system, which has been operat- 
ing with a considerable measure of 
success during the past six years, 
emerges from the shakedown period 
and faces an interval of development 
and perfection in both transmitting 
and receiving technique. Most of the 
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ingenuity manifest by approaching de- 
velopments will be displayed in receiv- 
ing apparatus, for many of the minor 
imperfections of existing broadcasting 
service may be removed by appropri- 
ate receiver design and construction. 


REBROADCASTING SYSTEM 

For example, especially designed 
radio receiving sets and receiving an- 
tenna systems will eventually sup- 
plant the very expensive telephone 
circuits used for intercity distribution 
of programs, by making possible a re- 
liable rebroadcasting service from one 
station to another. The release of the 
large amount of money annually paid 
for telephone service should permit a 
fuller public service by the individual 
stations. 

It is probable that the substitution 
of radio program. circuits for wire-line 
program circuits will necessarily await 
manufacture of a radio receiving set 
having a marked reduction in noise 
reproduction, without impairment of 
program fidelity, to permit use of such 
circuits during heavy static. For the 
first time since modern tools, methods, 
devices, and artifices became avail- 
able, really intelligent thought is being 
given to the noise reduction problem 
by a few qualified engineers. Re- 
markable progress has already been 
made in the laboratory. The hereto- 
fore foolish prediction that static, or 
the effects of it so far as reproduction 
of radio signals is concerned, can be 
minimized is no longer a prediction 
that should be ignored. 

Naturally, radio receivers having 
noise reduction circuits included in 
them will at first be expensive. They 
will therefore fit into the rebroadcast- 
ing service much more quickly than 
they will supplant the existing receiver 
in the home of the average broadcast 
listener. It is conceivable that broad- 
casting stations will, in several years, 
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utilize a rebroadcast signal for all out- 
of-studio program pick-ups, whether 
local or distant. The large expense of 
wire program circuits and the arbi- 
trary policies of the various telephone 
companies furnishing such circuits 
supply ample incentive for the devel- 
opment of rebroadcasting technique. 
For rebroadcasting from a distant 
city, it is improbable that the short 
waves will be used. The uncertain- 
ties accompanying short-wave broad- 
cast transmission can be avoided when 
rebroadcasting from moderate dis- 
tances up to two or three hundred 
miles, by use of especially designed 
receiving antennx having directional 
characteristics, used in conjunction 
with receiving apparatus with noise 
reduction capabilities. The possibili- 
ties of such a rebroadcasting system 
will undoubtedly be carefully deter- 
mined and demonstrated within the 
next few years. 


FADING or SIGNALS 


Fading of signals has always been 
an annoyance to listeners to programs 
from distant stations. The most vio- 
lent fading usually occurs from thirty 
to eighty miles from broadcasting sta- 
tions using the frequencies assigned to 
United States stations (550 to 1,570 
kilocycles) , in the area where the wave 
approaching along the surface of the 
earth is interfered with by the wave 
which has been reflected back to earth 
from the Heaviside layer. At dis- 
tances greater than the so-called “fad- 
ing wall” around the stations, the 
fading still exists, but has a slower 
period and is usually accompanied by 
much less distortion of program qual- 
ity. The radius of the fading wall can 
be controlled to some extent by con- 
structing the antenna at the broad- 
casting station in such a manner that 
the sky-wave radiation from it is re- 
duced below the normal value. The 
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cost of anti-sky-wave antenna systems 
is sizable, and the results obtained are 
of only a moderate order. It is doubt- 
ful if a complete solution of the fading 
problem can be obtained by design of 
transmitting antennz of practicable 
proportions, and the expense of any 
efforts to reduce fading by transmit- 
ting antenna design is quite often out 
of proportion to the results achieved. 

In recent years nearly every broad- 
cast receiver has been equipped with 
an automatic volume control, which is 
a device for automatically increasing 
the amplification of the radio signal 
when it fades out, so as to keep the 
effective output of the receiver ap- 
proximately the same. The auto- 
matic volume control has also proved 
useful when tuning the radio receiver 
from a local station to a distant one, 
as with its use it is not necessary to 
readjust the manual volume control 
each time a different station is tuned 
in. 

The automatic volume control has 
demonstrated its utility in maintain- 
ing the desired loud-speaker volume 
when, in many cases, a fading signal is 
being received, but it has not had any 
effect on the type of fading known as 
“selective” fading, or quality distor- 
tion, which frequently accompanies 
“amplitude” fading. Means are now 
available to radio receiving set manu- 
facturers for minimizing the annoying 
consequences of selective fading, mani- 
fest by serious distortion of the normal 
quality of reproduction, although none 
of them has included this type of cir- 
cult in receivers sold to the general 
public. The use of receiving sets hav- 
ing anti-selective-fading devices is ob- 
viously a step in the right direction, as 
it will permit those listeners residing 
in bad-fading areas to enjoy programs 
which might otherwise be devoid of 
entertainment value because of qual- 
ity disruption due to selective fading. 
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Hies-Fimeviry REPRODUCTION 


An odd characteristic of the average 
broadcast listener is that he does not 
seem to appreciate high-fidelity repro- 
duction of radio’ programs. This has 
been temporarily fortunate for radio 
receiver manufacturers, as it allowed 
them freedom from worry about the 
fidelity of signals emitted from loud- 
speakers. Largely at the instigation 
of the engineering committees of the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
and the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and the broadcast committee of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, steps 
have been taken to make available to 
those listeners who reside relatively 
close to broadcasting stations, high- 
fidelity reproduction of broadcast pro- 
grams. 

A tentative definition of high- 
fidelity reproduction postulates not 
more than a 5-decible variation in 
acoustic output from the loud-speaker 
withm the frequency range of 50 to 
7,500 cycles, and not more than 5 per 
cent distortion. While several broad- 
casting stations can meet these strin- 
gent requirements, only a few of the 
most recently developed receiving sets 
can qualify. A high-fidelity receiver 
is of necessity more expensive than the 
conventional models, and full advan- 
tage of its superior reproduction char- 
acteristics may be enjoyed only in 
limited areas, usually metropolitan. 

It will be of considerable interest to 
observe the public reaction to such 
high-fidelity broadcasting as is prac- 
ticed. High-fidelity reproduction of 
some program material will not sound 
much better than conventional repro- 
duction; but the effect on first-class 
programs is considered very much 
worth while to an appreciative and dis- 
cerning listener. The public reaction 
will be slow in crystallizing, as the 
higher prices of high-fidelity receivers 
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will probably cause the number of pur- 
chases to be a small percentage of the 
total. 


SYNCHRONIZED BROADCASTING 


Synchronized operation of broad- 
casting transmitters, as the operation 
of two or more transmitters on a single 
frequency with identical program ma- 
terial is called, does not have a very 
rosy future. While the system has 
been used in several instances to solve 
particular and peculiar problems, it is 
not generally applicable to a broad- 
casting structure for the United States 
capable of maximum public service. 
The inherent limitation to one pro- 
gram for all stations synchronized on 
a single frequency removes any free- 
dom of operation which the manage- 
ments of the individual stations might 
otherwise enjoy. The majority of 
broadcasting stations are local and re- 
gional entities, and it is economically 
and politically expedient that they 
should so function. To destroy such 
independence through widespread 
synchronizing is certainly not in the 
maximum public interest. 

Synchronized broadcasting has re- 
ceived much newspaper publicity and 
has been hailed as a panacea for the 
technical ills of a supposedly suffering 
industry; but careful investigation 
quickly reveals that it would be the 
destroyer and not the savior of the 
American system of broadcasting. 
Engineering and economic limitations 
have apparently received scant consid- 
eration by proponents of nation-wide 
synchronizing schemes. Fortunately, 
such proposals seem to be dying a nat- 
ural death. 


DIRECTIONAL ANTENNZE 


Frequently a need arises for addi- 
tional broadcasting service to a locality 
in which a conventional station cannot 
operate in accordance with accepted 
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standards of interference to already 
existing stations. Artifice must then 
be resorted to, and the artifice usually 
appears in the form of an especially 
designed directional antenna system 
for the proposed station, so devised 
that the interference to the other sta- 
tions transmitting on the same or ad- 
jacent frequencies may be minimized 
without reduction of intensity of signal 
radiated toward the principal service 
arefii of the proposed station. Direc- 
tional antenne may also be used to 
increase the intensity of signal radi- 
ated toward certain areas, although 
this use is not common. 

The technique of directional broad- 
casting has been under course of de- 
velopment for the past four years, 
based on fundamental principles and 
circuit arrangements patented as long 
as thirty years ago. The cost of di- 
rectional radiating systems is usually 
higher than that of nondirectional an- 
tenn, or “omni-aérials” as our British 
contemporaries call them, but the 
extra cost has been justified in several 
cases by the advantages obtained 
which could usually have been pro- 
cured in no other manner. The use 
of directional antennez makes possible 
the addition of a number of broadcast- 
ing stations to those already operating 
in the United States, in so far as avoid- 
ance of interference to existing services 
may be the deciding factor rather than 
the important political, legal, and eco- 
nomic considerations. No large in- 
crease in the number of stations is 
anticipated, however. 


Uurra Hic FREQUENCIES 


Heinrich Hertz, who discovered in 
1886 the electromagnetic waves pre- 
dicted from mathematica] considera- 
tions twenty years previous by Max- 
well, used in his experiments waves 
that were approximately one meter in 
length. As the propagation of electro- 
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magnetic waves became a medium of 
communication, Hertz and his ultra 
short waves were supplanted by long 
waves, some of them as much as 17,000 
meters in length. This was largely 
due to apparatus limitations of the 
early days of radio development. 

Curiously enough, the use of ultra 
short waves, or ultra high frequencies, 
appears to be returning after a long 
lapse. Vacuum tubes are now avail- 
able for transmitters and receivers to 
operate on frequencies as high as 600 
million cycles per second. Many ama- 
teur and professional experimenters 
and investigators have gradually 
brought to light the possibilities for 
the use of the ultra high frequencies. 
The propagation characteristics of 
these waves are indeed different from 
those of the longer ones used for broad- 
casting. Some of the ultra high fre- 
quency waves, for example, appear to 
be limited in range to approximately 
the optical horizon. 

A number of uses may be suggested 
for the ultra high frequency waves, in 
addition to their use for local broad- 
casting. They are, by their peculiar 
characteristics and by the types of ap- 
paratus required, suited to beacons for 
aéronautical services, for limited range 
point-to-point transmission, and for 
limited range television broadcasting, 
as well as for many other purposes. 

Ultra high frequency waves are use- 
ful in television broadcasting over a 
limited range because of their ability 
to accommodate the high-modulation 
frequencies necessitated by a tele- 
vision signal capable of a high enter- 
tainment value. While the future of 
television broadcasting is subject to 
conjecture, it does appear that ultra 
high frequency waves may be utilized 
for it if, as, and when it finally arrives 
from around the corner where it is sup- 
. posed to have been hiding for several 
years. 
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TELEVISION AND FACSIMILE 
BROADCASTING 


From a practical point of view, the 
colossal expense of television pro- 
grams, transmitting apparatus, and 
program distribution networks has 
conspired with a large public disinter- 
est to delay the advent of commercial 
television service. The use of ultra 
high frequency transmission for tele- 
vision broadcasting will require a large 
number of transmitting stations if na- 
tional service 1s to be rendered, as the 
service ranges of the individual trans- 
mitters operating in this type of serv- 
ice would in many cases be limited to 
twenty or thirty miles. To supply 
programs to a large number of trans- 
mitters would require a distribution 
network of very expensive construc- 
tion. The simultaneous broadcasting 
of sporting events and other occur- 
rences would require such a program 
distribution, however. It is not rea- 
sonable to assume that all television 
programs from the individual stations 
might be derived from motion picture 
films, and this consideration at once 
creates a program producticn problem 
of sizable proportions. The public has 
not as yet indicated its opinion of tele- 
vision in the home, and no one has 
proposed a reasonable method of 
financing television broadcasting. For 
the time being, therefore, television 
remains in the laboratory. 

Some thought has been given to the 
establishment of a facsimile broadcast- 
ing service to augment the existing 
sound broadcasting during the hours 
from midnight to six in the morning, 
when most broadcasting transmitters 
are otherwise idle. Apparatus’ has 
been developed by means of which the 
broadcast listener may turn a switch 
on his radio receiver, on retiring at 
night, and find on arising the next 
morning a printed copy of the morn- 
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ing newspaper which has been trans- 
mitted to him by radio. The facsimile 
apparatus capable of duplicating news- 
paper service by radio broadcasting is 
commercially available. The formu- 
lation of policy for facsimile broad- 
casting depends not so much on per- 
fection of apparatus as on experiments 
to determine public acceptance, on the 
best methods of finance, and on the 
broader aspects of general desirability 
of augmenting the newspaper by an 
electrical means of distribution. 

The enabling inventions of broad- 
casting transmitters and receivers have 
been made, and a rather full advantage 
has generally been taken of available 
devices for the operation of broadcast- 
ing symptoms. The progress from the 
present moment depends on a public 
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demand for change and perfection, on 
lack of governmental restraint or coer- 
cion, and on the initiative and intelli- 
gence of individuals managing the 
broadcasting business. Hence, the 
progress of broadcasting may be act 
celerated by inventions and the appli- 
cation of them, but it is not probable 
that radical changes in the general 
system as practiced in the United 
States will occur in the next few years. 
Thè several developments of an engi- 
neering nature which have been 
described may be looked upon as solu- 
tions of economic problems confront- 
ing an established industry, or as an 
advance, in some cases, of the facility 
with which the art may be employed 
to convey programs to an increasingly 
appreciative listener. 
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The Future of Radio as a Cultural Medium 


By Joan ERSKINE 


HEN you propose the subject 

of radio as a cultural medium, 
we educators’ imagine a happy new 
day. We who like to talk leap at the 
prospect that our voices will reach not 
merely the dozens or even the hun- 
dreds who now listen to us in our lec- 
ture rooms, but millions in the home, 
hungrily tuning in for our wisdom. 

I am bound to say I think this mil- 
lennium somewhat remote. The dis- 
tribution of sound which the radio pro- 
vides will be for education, as for 
other enterprises, an ordeal before it 
becomes an opportunity. The size 
and the variety of the audience, of all 
ages and tastes, is a severe challenge 
to what we educators usually impose 
upon reluctant or docile batches of 
impounded youth, and the novel me- 
dium compels us to reconsider what 
we are doing and to define the condi- 
tions upon which we are likely to suc- 
ceed. 


GETTING AND HOLDING THE AUDIENCE 


Broadcasting is an art, and the 
broadcaster is either an artist or a 
failure. Radio demands a special use 
of the voice and a special conciseness 
of lariguage; but otherwise, as an art 
it is governed by the same principles 
of zesthetics as all other arts. If we 
wish, we can make esthetics seem a 
complicated subject, but in practice 
we need attend to only two points: 
first, how to persuade our audience to 
come in; second, how to prevent it 
from walking out. There are many 
reasons why it may come in, but it will 
stay only because the performance 
seems worth while, or because we have 
locked the door on it. 


Education too is an art, but at the 
present moment in our couniry the art 
of education is in a very low state. 
The motives which bring young men 
and women to college are mixed— 
more often social, athletic, or economic 
than intellectual. None of these mo- 
tives will operate on the air. Listen- 
ing over the radio will not bring you 
the valued privilege of rubbing elbows 
with the descendants of the best fam- 
ilies, or of making connections which 
will help your later career. On the 
air you cannot join a fraternity, nor 
assist the glee club, nor do any of the 
other essential things. On the air you 
can only listen and learn. You tune 
in if the subject interests you, or if you 
like the speaker, or if the speaker is 
well known and you wish to judge 
whether or not he deserves his reputa- 
tion. If the performance does not in- 
terest you—well, in no art is it easier 
than in the radio for the audience to 
walk out. 

These conditions seem to me alto- 
gether fortunate. To survive at all, 
broadcasting must be interesting. 
Poor entertainment soon wears thin. 
To survive indefinitely, broadcasting 
must give us programs not only inter- 
esting but of permanent merit. 

I wish I could say that such pro- 
grams would be secured by transfer- 
ring to the air the sounds now pro- 
duced in college classrooms. I wish 
the students in those classrcoms came, 
as the radio audience will come, only 
because they were intereszed in the 
subject, or because they wished to fol- 
low the mind of a great scholar. But 
in the colleges and universities of the 
United States we have vitiated the art 
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of education by exaggerating the im- 
portance of the degree. We have 
rigged the system so that without a de- 
gree, and a fairly advanced one, one 
cannot enter the teaching profession. 
Without a so-called ‘cultural degree 
one cannot, in many states, become a 
lawyer or a doctor, no matter how 
much one knows about law or medi- 
cme. Some attempt has been made to 
attach practical or economic signifi- 
cance to a degree in journalism and in 
business. Were this attempt entirely 
successful, the art of education would 
rest on force. In order to earn its 
living, the audience would have to 
come in, whether or not it wished to, 
and it would have to stay till the end, 
whatever the quality of the perform- 
ance. With the device of the degree 
we have succeeded in locking the door. 
We educators are so accustomed to 
securing our audiences by force or by 
economic pressure that some of us 
hope to compel the radio audience also 
to come in. It has been proposed to 
reserve exclusively for education a cer- 
tain proportion of the hours on the air. 
With this proposal I have no sym- 
pathy. Why go to such trouble to ex- 
pose our nakedness? If education can 
bring to the public a message which 
the listener finds interesting and im- 
portant, then education will be at once 
a, popular success, in no need of protec- 
tion. If our message is not what the 
listener enjoys, he will tune off, and we 
shall have provided the country each 
day with so many hours of silence. 
What I have said about academic 
degrees would, I think, be unjust if the 
degrees were an accurate record of 
progress in education or of accomplish- 
ment in scholarship or of quality in 
character. But the degrees are only a 
badge of docility, a receipt for the 
number of points or hours the candi- 
date has passed and paid for. Having 
made a degree necessary for entrance 
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upon one’s life work, we set the re- 
quirements for that degree so that the 
various departments will have a share 
of the student’s time, and the academic 
income will be equally distributed. 
We do not guarantee that all classes 
are equally well taught, nor do we per- 
mit the most competent teachers to 
monopolize the audience. With the 
degree as a club, we drive the students 
where it is convenient for us to have 
them go. 

What we really think of the degree 
is sometimes revealed after the student 
has earned it. He has fulfilled all the 
conditions we set, he has accumulated . 
the required credits, he has written a 
thesis according to our rules, and there- 
fore, under the contract we must give 
him the degree. But if you write us 
privately asking whether he is any 
good, we may answer privately that 
he is not. You probably will not en- 
gage a teacher who has not his Ph.D., 
but I know no Ph.D. which you are 
likely to accept on its face value, with- 
out those personal inquiries. 


Tur ART or ADVERTISING 


One of our reasons for wishing to 
preémpt a large proportion of the time 
on the air is that we educators detect 
in the present conduct of radio a com- 
mercial element. 

I think that radio has something to 
learn from education, and that educa- 
tion, during that period which I re- 
ferred to as a preliminary ordeal, will 
learn much from radio. The commer- 
cial element which we disapprove of is, 
of course, the advertising which car- 
ries the programs. I think the radio 
advertisements can teach education 
some errors to avoid. The objection, 
if we analyze it, is not to advertising 
as such, but to advertising which is in- 
artistic and uninteresting. Our mag- 
azines, even the most scholarly, are 
glad to have the support of advertis- 
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ing, and far from being scendalized, 
_most of us turn to the advertising sec- 
tion of a magazine with curiosity, and 
often find there sound information, 
well presented. If advertising is a 
proper support for the best fiction or 
poetry, or scholarship in a journal, I 
do. not see why, in theory al least, it 
should offend us when it supports the 
programs on the air. 

The trouble is that the advertisers 
have for some time been losirg faith in 
their own art. Instead of addressing 
us in one section, at the bazk of the 
magazine, they now like to trip us up 
as we try to locate the contiruation of 
the article we began in the front. This 
interruption most of us resent, though 
we are aware of the tribute to our in- 
terest in the main reading maiter. On 
the radio, this humility of tne adver- 
tisers is even more obvious. They 
concede, apparently, that by them- 
selves they could not get a hearing. 
They therefore bribe us to listen by 
presenting what they are sure we shall 
like—great music, or the voice of some 
famous artist, or even, if he already 
has a large audience, some educator. 
Into the midst of this entertainment 
the advertisement is thrust most in- 
congruously and often with apologetic 
haste. 

I do not here presume to tell the 
advertisers how their art on the radio 
should be developed, but I believe it 
can be developed so that it will address 
with self-respect, in its own right, in- 
stead of trying to appropriate our in- 
terest m other matters. It is the 
horning in that hurts. In a recent 
number of a college magazine, an un- 
dergraduate suggests how Shakespeare 
might have written for the radio ad- 
vertisers. “Yon Cassius has a lean 
and hungry look. Remember, Cas- 
sius, to eat every morning for break- 
fast ——.” “Out, damned spot! Out, 
I say! Will all great Neptune’s ocean 
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wash this blood clean from my hand? 
No, it won’t. Not unless I use the 
new soap ae 

How far this self-distrust of adver- 
tising has spread, you could see in the 
very magazine Which quoted this un- 
dergraduate criticism. On one of the 
back pages was an attractive picture 
of two veterans of the Civil War. 
Under the picture the text reminded 
the ‘reader of the momentous signifi- 
cance of the year 1865, which saw the 
end of a frightful conflict, the restora- 
tion of the Union, the beginning of the 
modern chapter in our history. Also, 
the year 1865 was made memorable 
by the introduction of a new brand of 
whiskey. 

To me, the lesson for the educator 
is that he cannot compel the radio au- 
dience to listen to him, as he compels 
his academic classes, and if he tries to 
bribe them he will fail as ignominiously 
as the radio advertisers are now doing. 
He must present education on its 
merits, and he must make it so inter- 
esting that the public would rather 
listen than not. To master these prin- 
ciples, I repeat, will be for us educators 
an ordeal. 


Programs Must Meer Pusric 
NEED 


Once we have made headway in the 
art of radio, our opportunity will þe- 
gin. 

It is generally agreed that the radio 
performs its greatest social service in 
putting an end to the isolation of those 
who live far from cities and towns. 
The best program in education, I 
should think, would be that which 
offered the public at large, in remote 
places, what they would seek if they 
could come to the great educational 
centers. What would they seek, if 
they had the chance? We cannot 
answer that question from our cata- 
logues or our curriculums; we know 
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what we should like to teach, but only 
our prospective audience can tell us 
what they wish to learn. A sound 
radio program in education must, I be- 
lieve, be based not on educational 
theories but on the wishes of the peo- 
ple, found out by-search and inquiry. 

If a survey of the popular need were 
made, and a program devised to 
answer it, the result would probably 
differ widely from our usual lecture 
schedules. In schools and colleges we 
divide learning into subjects and spe- 
cialties, and the division has its ad- 
vantages; but life rarely presents its 
problems in such neat compartments, 
and the ordinary man who has experi- 
ence for his degree may ask us a ques- 
tion which falls in several fields at 
once. On the radio we shall have to 
meet the question on the broad and 
living terms in which it may be asked. 

This does not mean that the old 
categories of science or of art should 
be scrapped. The radio will be no 
rival of the universities, nor a substi- 
tute for them; but it certainly will 
force us to invent a new type of adult 
education, a direct following of prob- 
lems wherever for the moment they 
seem to lead us. 

The illustration is easy. If Iam in 
college, and if I stop the professor of 
economics on the campus and say, “I’d 
like to know something about the gold 
standard, why we should be on it or 
why we should be off,” he will of course 
answer, “That question is dealt with 
in my course, Economics 5b, which 
comes the second half of next year. 
Meanwhile, I’d advise you to take my 
introductory course 3a, which clears 
the ground and gives the history of the 
problem.” But if the professor is 
teaching economics on the air and his 
audience wants to know what is in- 
volved in the gold standard, he had 
better tell it, and tell it at once. 
Otherwise, when the class meets next 
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‘time, there will be nobody present but 


the teacher. 

Radio education will be, then, in the 
first place, a concise answer to what- 
ever questions the remote publie wish 
to ask—a kind of vocal encyclopedia; 
in which scholarship will be presented 
as information and made as fascinat- 
ing as possible. I plead again for the 
entertainment. I never could see why 
truth should be authentic only when 
it is soporific. If a man has enough 
love of a subject to spend his nights 
and days studying it, I do not see why 
some of the enthusiasm should not leak 
out when he talks. 


New Forms or Arr 


In the second place, radio education 
will devise new art forms, and new 
ways of presenting the arts. At pres- 
ent the best music is finding a con- 
stantly larger place on the air, to the 
delight of millions. I am so thankful 
for this wide enjoyment, which no me- 
dium but radio could make possible, 
that I should be very sorry if I seemed 
to quarrel with what we are getting. 
But if we are to talk here honestly 
about the cultural service of the radio 
in the future, then J must say that very 
little music already composed is quite 
suited to the radio. If it is important 
music it is too long, not because the 
time on the air is limited, but because 
the attention one gives to music when 
his eyes are shut is much greater than 
he would ever give in a concert hall. 
When a person sees a symphony as 
well as hears it, some of his pleasure 
comes from the behavior of the per- 
formers or the graceful antics of the 
conductor. He listens to the music 
intermittently—and this is true of 
trained musicians, though some of 
them will deny it. But when he lis- 
tens over the radio he hears every 
note, and nothing else, and the possible 
span of his attention is much shorter. 
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We need new compositions for the 
radio, which accept these peculiar con- 
ditions. We need major symphonic 
works which last only fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and preferably ten. We need 
‘choral works, noble but brief. We 
need ten-minute operas. These works 
will be created by a generation which 
has grown up with the radio. There 
is here an entirely new challenge to the 
composer. 

In literature too there will be hew 
forms, or rather a revival of old forms. 
Man did not always get his poetry or 
his fiction from the printed page. In 
many parts of the earth today litera- 
ture is still handed on from generation 
to generation, by oral repetition. 
Great literature composed for the ear 
may still be effective when it is written 
down; but literature intended only for 
the eye, as in our time, comes off badly 
when we are asked to follow it only 
with the ear. For that reason most of 
the verse read on the radio, most of 
the fiction or the drama, is a disap- 
pointment. We need, as in music, 
fresh compositions designed to fit the 
eesthetic conditions of the radio. Ibe- 
lieve that a new type of poem will be 
developed, and especially a new type 
of short story, packed with interest, 
and brief enough to recite in ten 
minutes. The old troubadours and 
minstrels could have told us how to do 
it. We shall rediscover the art for 
ourselves. 

Or we may recall with what charm 
Charles Dickens used to read selec- 
tions from his works, or Tennyson 
from his poems. Both these men 
thought of literature primarily as 
addressed to the ear, and both of them 
had a histrionic ability to entertain. 
There must be in the theater today 
many men and women who could de- 
vise for the radio brief plays which 
would need only the voices of the per- 
formers and the imagination of the 
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hearers. Such plays would be ad- 
dressed to each of us personally; they 
would no longer seem something which 
other people elsewhere could look at 
but we could oyly overhear. 


Two Tyres or PROGRAM. 


In the third place, and last, I think 
the radio ought to bring us, in the 
cause of education, two types of pro- 
gram, the first of which we already 
have in a rudimentary form. There 
ought to be a number of occasions each 
year when we would all listen in to 
some one man pretty well known over 
at least half the world. We had such 
an opportunity when Mr. Shaw spoke 
to us, on his visit to America. We 
have something of the same opportu- 
nity when we listen to an international 
broadeast. These occasions, however, 
are haphazard and unplanned, and 
many precious opportunities slip 
away, since most of the men whom we 
ought to hear are old. 

In music, a great performer could 
reach us by the radio even after the 
strain of a concert tour had become im- 
possible. There are today a number 
of great artists in retirement, who, if 
the radio were alert, could command, 
for one last appearance, an audience 
of millions. The same thing is true 
of writers, of actors, of statesmen, of 
scientists. Why should we not have 
each year a series of Honor Hours, in 
which we would all listen to the elders, 
from all countries, whom their con- 
temporaries have held to be great? 
There would be difficulties of language 
if we included the Orient, but we might 
profit merely by listening to the voice 
of a strong personality. 

The other kind of program would 
be quite national, and I wish it might 
occur during the closing weeks of each 
year. President Roosevelt has ac- 
customed us to his occasional reports 
of progress, which have proved so use- 
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ful that future Presidents will prob- 
ably wish to imitate his technique, if 
they can. But these reports refer only 
to the problems of national govern- 
ment. Why should we not have also 
an annual report, or a series of reports, 
of progress in science, in exploration, 
in invention, in each of the arts? We 
should be glad to know what the year 
had contributed to American architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, the theater, 
dancing, music, and literature. 

This kind of progress is a true and 
permanent addition to the national 
wealth, the kind of wealth which 
shrinks least, but it is precisely the 
kind about which it is hardest to get 
information. Such a report would 
come naturally from a department of 
fine arts if we had such a thing, but 
since it is our tradition to make in- 
ventories of only our material re- 
sources, we should have to depend for 
these spiritual reports, on the artists 
themselves in their various groups, or 
on some spokesman whom they might 
designate. 

J illustrate especially by the arts be- 
cause I am at home in that field; but 
I know that the most thrilling reports, 
even for the artists, might come from 
science, from astronomy or biology, 
from physics or chemistry, or from 
medicine. Many colleges and univer- 
sities now offer courses which survey 
the human accomplishment in all 
fields, but I am proposing something 
different; I should like to hear an an- 
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nual report of the progress which we 
have made in those realms which be- 
long to the creative intelligence of the 
race and which are the subject matter 
of education. From such reports we 
might find hints for the educational. 
programs of the following year. 


SUMMARY ` 


For the benefit of any who have 
found these remarks wandering, I sum 
up, &s a wise educator will do to give 
his wisdom a little belated structure. 
I have tried to suggest that education 
on the radio must, for various reasons, 
be different from education off it; that 
the moment the scholar talks on the 
radio, he must surrender his ancient 
and jealously guarded privilege of be- 
ing dull; that when we plan the radio 
curriculum, we must begin not in the 
usual way, with what the teacher has 
ready, but with what the class wishes 
to learn, since the adult audience is 
the kind of patient that insists on be- 
ing looked at before the doctor writes 
the prescription; that in some arts, 
such as music and literature, radio calls 
for new forms; that acquaintance with 
great men is a priceless kind of educa- 
tion, and the radio could permit us to 


` hear the words of the few great in our 


time; and that the radio, beyond any 
other medium, is fitted to convey to us 
each year a report of what education is 
in the upshot—an account of what the 
best educated have been able to do 
with their education. 
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The Macedonian Question 


By Jonn BAKELESS 


+ 

SHALL not discuss the larger Eu- 

ropean aspects of the Macedonian 
question which produced the recent 
murder of King Alexander—aspects 
which may very well affect your lives 
some day as the murder at Sarajevo 
affected them twenty years ago—but I 
wish to talk to you about Macedonia 
and the Macedonians themselves, par- 
ticularly those in the organization 
which planned and executed the assas- 
sination of King Alexander. I saw 
them and talked with them in their 
camp in 1929, and I have tried to 
keep in touch with them since then. 

Perhaps the most important thing I 
can say is this: Although to you the 
death of King Alexander seems mur- 
der pure and simple; and though to 
you it seems merely a horrible and 
bloody crime which has left a little boy 
without a father and with a kingdom 
to govern, yet I should like you to re- 
member that, horrible as this thing is, 
it is no more horrible than the things 
that King Alexander’s gendarmes have 
been doing in Macedonia for the last 
ten years. 

Macedonia is the country north, east, 
and west of Salonika. If you took a 
rope about a hundred miles long and 
swung a circle with Salonika as a pivot, 
you would roughly describe the coun- 
try known as Macedonia. It is the 
same country that we find in the New 
Testament. It is the country from 
which one of its nationals appeared to 
the Apostle Paul in a vision and said 
to him, “Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” From that time to this, 
Macedonia has known no peace ex- 
cept perhaps during the Great War, 
when it was behind the German lines 


and the military police kept order. 
The Macedonians are closely akin to 
the Bulgarians. They speak a dialect 
which is comprehensible to any Bulgar. 
They have roughly the same civiliza- 
tion; and make no mistake, there is 
plenty of civilization in the Balkans. 


Since THE Prace Treaty 


After the peace treaty, Macedonia 
was split up into three parts. The 
Greeks were given the seacoast, the 
Yugoslavs took almost all that was 
left, and the Bulgarians were given a 
small district about Petritch. The 
Macedonians immediately found that 
they had changed masters for the 
worse. They were denied the use of 
their own language; they were forbid- 
den to worship in their own language; 
they were forbidden a press in their 
own language; they were forbidden the 
right of free and peaceable assemblage; 
and they were placed under the con- 
trol of some eighty thousand Serbian 
gendarmes. 

The final blow was a requirement 
which to the American always seems 
grotesque, which seems a little thing to 
fight about, but which was a bitter 
thing in the Balkans. The people were 
compelled to change their names from 
the Macedonian-Bulgarian “off” to 
the Serbian “ovitch.” To an Ameri- 
can, I suppose that seems amusing; 
and yet if you were compelled to wor- 
ship in Serbian, and forbidden English 
language newspapers, and compelled to 
make your names end in “ovitch,” I 
Imagine that there would be a very 
considerable disturbance in Philadel- 
phia. I know that if I were compelled 
to change my name to “Bakeless- 
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ovitch,” I should do something drastic 
about it. It is a small thing, but it 
means a great deal. 

There is, of course, dispute as to 
what these people really are. TheSer- 
bians say that they are all without 
doubt Serbs. I went down into Mace- 
donia some years ago to see whether 
the people were all Serbs. What I 
found was a gendarme on every plat- 
form, and a police control so strict that 
secret service men followed me every- 
where I went and watched everything 
Idid. When I reached my destination 
the gendarmes seized me and held me 
for fully thirty minutes while they 
grilled me. That seemed to me fair 
evidence that there was no special en- 
thusiasm in that particular country for 
Serbian rule. Else why the police pre- 
cautions? We do not need in Phila- 
delphia an army of secret service men, 
we do not need eighty thousand gen- 
darmes, and we do not need a police- 
man on the platform to keep you good 
Americans, That is because you want 
tobe Americans. It would, I imagine, 
take a great many more gendarmes 
than that to turn you into Serbs; not 
that there is anything wrong with be- 
ing a Serb, but you just don’t want to 
be Serbs. 


True IMRO anp Irs METHODS 


In the bad old Turkish days, the 
Macedonians, like all other Balkan 
peoples, intrigued for freedom. They 
set up an organization which is known 
as the Internal Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization, and which is 
better known all over Europe as the 
IMRO, from its initial letters. The 
word “IMRO” is a name of terror—or 
a name of hope, according to which 
side one is on—from Salonika to Mar- 
seille. The IMRO claims to be the 
legitimate government of Macedonia, 
because it believes that it represents 
the Macedonian people. 
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If the IMRO really does represent 
the Macedonian people, it is very diff- 
cult for Americans to quarrel with its 


point of view. It is a revolutionary 


government. As Ivan Mihailoff, the 
leader, said to me five years ago when 
I talked to him in his mountain camp 
(and he said it rather proudly), “We 
are a government, but of course we are 
an illegal government. Asa matter of 
fact, we are illegal everywhere.” The 
IMRO maintains its own army, its 
own law courts, its own executioners 
(as you have seen), and its own secret 
service—and an extraordinarily effi- 
cient one it is, as I have good reason 
to know. It kept a man watching me 
for ten days, and he was, I think, the 
only secret service man I never caught. 
Of course I cannot be sure of that, be- 
cause one usually does not know when 
one has failed to catch a secret service 
man. i 

The assassination of King Alexander 
is the successful consummation of a se- 
ries of eight attempts since the spring 
of 1929. If you wish to call it assassi- 
nation you may do so, but it is not 
assassination quite as we should un- 
derstand it here. In the first place, 
the IMRO quite frankly is a terrorist 
organization. It proposes to operate 
by terror until it has made Macedo- 
nia too hot for any outsider to stay. 
However, it operates on what it be- 
lieves to be the highest possible princi- 
ples. No man, except in the greatest 
emergency, is assassinated until he has 
had a fair trial. To be sure,. he is 
rarely at that trial. There have been 
cases when victims of the IMRO were 
present at their own trials, but they 
did not especially want to be there. 

Furthermore, the IMRO does not 
ordinarily strike until the prospective 
victim has had a fair warning to 
change his ways. If he declines to ac- 
cept that warning, he receives a second 
warning, and then, as the third step, 
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comes the death sentence. The death 
sentence is the only sentence that the 
organization can carry out. A govern- 
ment which is always on the run can 
make itself felt only by striking a 
death blow. The milder punishments 
are beyond it. You may lke that or 
you may not like it, you may applaud 
it or you may not applaud it; but if 
you are going to free the country, that 
is the only thing that you can do. 


Exampies or IMRO Tactics . 


Perhaps I might tell you of some 
other episodes of this same sort which 
the IMRO has carried out, and of 
which it is very proud. The last thing 
that Mr. Mihailoff said to me as I left 
his camp was, “Just one moment till 
I tell you about my wife’s famous 
murder.” 

There was a Rumanian named 
Panitza who had incurred the enmity 
of the IMRO for various offenses. 
For eighteen years the organization 
had tried to kill him and had failed. 
He was a man of extraordinary re- 
source and ingenuity. On one occa- 
sion the revolutionary organization 
trailed him to a house where he stayed 
that night. In the night they crept 
up to bomb the house, and blew it to 
bits. When the excitement had died 
down and the IMRO had gone, Pa- 
nitza crept out of the haystack where 
he had thoughtfully spent the night, 
and went his way in perfect -safety. 
Then Mme. Mihailoff was set upon his 
trail, and killed him. 

There was the murder a couple of 
years ago of a friend of mine, Simeon 
Evtimoff, who was one of the most 
brillant propagandists that, the or- 
ganization has ever had. He was the 
League of Nations man for the IMRO; 
he was the man who did all their propa- 
ganda in Europe; and in an unlucky 
hour he was called back to Bulgaria to 
carry on propaganda there. Like 
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every member of the IMRO, he went 
in danger of his life at every move, 
and he therefore moved with a body- 
guard. One day, as he crossed out- 
side the Royal Palace in Sofia, men, 
dressed as hunters opened fire on him 
froma park. Evtimoff was killed, but 
not until he.had made a fight, and the 
men who killed him went to the hospi- 
tal, very much the worse for wear. 
The Bulgarian Government knew, 
of course, that the IMRO would exact 
vengeance for the killing of its man, 
and they used every precaution to pre- 
vent an assassination. They filled the 
hospital with police and secret service 
men, they guarded every door and 
every window. But what they did 
not know was that the nurse attending 
those men was an agent of the IMRO. ` 
Mihailoff sent her a pistol, and that 
Bulgarian girl went into the room of 


-her patient, made him as comfortable 


as she was able, plumped his pillow, 
and then stood back and shot him. 
She is serving sentence of penal servi- 
tude now, yet she feels that she has 
done her duty, has done her bit for 
Macedonia. 

Now, the Macedonian attitude is 
very difficult for Americans to under- 
stand; but you may well ask your- 
selves, “What else is there for these 
people to do?” Under the peace 
treaties, it is provided that all minori- 
ties in all countries, including the 
Balkan countries, are to have the right 
to the free exercise of their own lan- 
guage, a free press, and opportunity 
to petition the League for redress of 
grievances. In all the time that this 
bloody struggle has been going on, 
every one of those rights has been 
denied to the Macedonian people. As 
a result, they have had recourse to the 
only possible means of action left to 
them. Political murder is a dreadful 
thing, it is an especially dreadful thing 
in American eyes; but it is very, very 
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difficult to see what else they are to do 
except yield up their liberty, their 
rights, their country, and become 
Serbs. 


SECURING AN INTERVIEW 


I wish to describe exactly this or- 
ganization, the country, and the condi- 
tions against which the Macedonians 
are in revolt, I went into the hills in 
1929 in an attempt to see Mr. Mihail- 
off. It is very hard to intervitw a 
revolutionary chief. He has very 
good reasons for not wishing to see un- 
identified strangers, and he is always 
in danger of his life. I have no doubt 
that it took him some hours to make 
sure that I was not the latest thing in 
political assassins. No one had ever 
sent an American political assassin, 
and therefore to send one would have 
been very clever. However, I was not 
an assassin. In fact, I never have 
been a political assassin—at least not 
yet. 

I spent ten days in Sofia, waiting, 
and every three days a man came to 
see me, always a different man. Then 
finally came a man who walked in, 
smiled, and said, “I think you are go- 
ing on a little journey.” And I, not 
being quite sure how much Chicago 
slang had penetrated to Bulgaria, said 
with some trepidation, “How long will 
this little journey last?” My Bul- 
garian friend smiled again and said, 
“Twenty-four hours, I think.” I was 
glad to know that it was not for eter- 
nity. I said, “What do you want me 
to do?” .He said, “I want you to 
stand outside the hotel at seven o’clock 
tomorrow morning, and something will 
happen.” 

At seven o'clock in the morning I 
stood outside my hotel, and a gentle- 
man whose name I had better not men- 
tion, and which you would not under- 
stand anyhow, came around the corner 
and said, “Are you ready?” I said, 
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“Yes.” Hesaid,“Come.” Wewalked 
around behind the hotel, and three 
men got out of a big automobile. One 
was a gunman. Gunmen are interna- 
tional. This man might have come 
straight from Chicago. There was 
the same grim expression, the same 
stocky build, and the same bulge over 
the hip pocket. There was a chauf- 
feur, and then (this is typical of the 
IMRO) lest the American might be 
bored upon this journey, lest he might 
find time hanging heavy on his hands, 
there was a German-speaking univer- 
sity man to entertain me on the way. 


Tur JOURNEY 


We went perhaps twenty miles out, 
when suddenly the car jolted to a halt 
as two strangers hailed us. The gun- 
man smiled slightly, got out, clapping 
a hand to his hip pocket, and went 
back. Our car had not stopped in- 
stantly, but had sped on for a good 
hundred yards, out of pistol range. 
There was a great deal of talk. Then 
the men were brought up and [ said 
to my guide, “Who are these chaps?” 
He said, “Well, they are just friends, 
just friends taking a stroll.” To this 
day I do not know who those men 
were, but I do not believe they were 
taking a constitutional in the moun- 
tains at ten o’clock in the morning. 

We went on another fifteen miles 
and came to a halt suddenly by a little 
culvert where there was a carriage and 
another gunman and another guide, 
and my crew said, “Come on, get out.” 
I got out, they shook hands warmly, 
and said, “Good-bye. This is where 
we leave you.” They vanished and 
there I stood, alone in the middle of 
the Balkan Peninsula with three total 
strangers. We went on in our carriage, 
and although I did not know it then, I 
have since discovered that the man 
who was either protecting me or seeing 
that I behaved myself, according to 
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the necessities of the case, was really 
something very special in gunmen. 
He had been detached from Mihailoff’s 
own bodyguard to see first to my per- 
sonal safety, and secondarily to my 
good behavior. I am blad to tell you 
that my behavior all that day was ad- 
mirable. 

I had supposed that we would go on 
into the mountains on horseback. 
When we reached a little farmhouse 
whose yard was closed in with apple 
trees so thick that one could not see 
through the foliage, my guide said, 
“Come on, get out. We will stretch 
our legs.” I walked down one side of 
the farmyard and up the other. My 
gunman, taking my little brief case, 
said, “Let me carry your bag.” Isaid, 
“Oh, don’t trouble, it is just a little 
thing.” He said, “Let—me—take— 
your—bag.” And I said, “Extremely 
kind of you. Take it.” 

I thought I was waiting for horses 
to be ready, as I strolled along outside 
the farmyard, when suddenly a peas- 
ant ran out and there was a flood of 
Bulgarian that I could not follow. 
We were'taken into the farmyard, and 
suddenly the bough of an apple tree 
was thrown aside and Mihailoff him- 
self stepped out. He is famous for 
dramatic exits and entrances, and he 
is also famous for never giving an in- 
terview except where the Macedonian 
countryside is at its best. 

This is the man that the European 
press dispatches would have you be- 
lieve is a mere butcher. He is cer- 
tainly one of the most ruthless men in 
Europe, but he is not a ruthless man 
except as his government bids him be. 


CLOSELY GUARDED 


I spent all day, talking. As I 
walked in to talk with Mihailoff, I 
glanced over my shoulder and my 
heart stopped at least three beats, be- 
cause behind me stood eight or nine 
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picked political assassins. They were 
the best men in the organization, 
chosen as Mihailofi’s personal body- 
guard. I have seen some good troops 
in my time, but I never saw finer fight- 
ing men than those fellows. Only one 
thing puzzled me. Their faces were 
quite white, the faces of townsmen; 
and yet these were obviously men in 
the pink of physical condition, used to 
the hardest kind of outdoor life. I 
wasso curious I asked why. Mihailofi 
smiled and said, “Well, you see, we 
never see the sun, we move at night.” 
It gives you some notion of what the 
life of a comitadji leader is—a hunted 
man who could not stay more than 
two days in one place even before the 
upset in the Bulgarian Government 
made him a fugitive on the face of the 
earth. 

We talked about the Macedonian 
problem and what it meant and what 
the IMRO was doing and what could 
be done. As we talked I glanced up 
suddenly, and for the third time that 
day my heart lost several beats, be- 
cause ahead, through the apple trees, 
there was a little opening, and through 
the opening came the head and shoul- 
ders of a rifleman standing easily with 
his rifle at the ready; not aiming, just 
ready. He was guarding Mihailoff, 
but he was not facing out toward the 
Yugoslav frontier a few miles away; 
he was facing in, and the muzzle of 
that rifle was unpleasantly in my di- 
rection. Nothing obtrusive, nothing 
that a civilian would have noticed, but 
something whose meaning no soldier 
could miss for a moment. ' 

During the afternoon I had another 
terrible scare, because as we leaned 
over the balcony talking, I looked 
down the road and saw a platoon of 
infantry coming along. I said to 
Mihailoff, “Don’t you think you had 
better get under cover?” “What 
for?” he asked. “For those fellows.” 
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I felt most unhappy. I was beyond 
the law, I had no right to be there. 
No one knew where I was. I was 
quite unarmed. I could look down 
under the bushes and see the comi- 
tadjis all ready for action, and the 
army coming up the road. But I 
could not at the time think of anything 
to do, and I have not since thought of 
anything that I could have done, so I 
did nothing. The army marched hap- 
pily past us and the comitadjis: lay 
under the bushes, while Mihailoff and 
I went straight on with our conversa- 
tion. Nothing whatever happened. 


Tar Troops 


When it was all over and we were 
ready to go, Mihailoff saw me looking 
closely at his men. “Would you like 
to inspect the troops?” he asked. 
“You bet I would like to inspect the 
troops,” said I. “Well, come on 
down.” We went down, and the 
comitadjis, who were quite as inter- 
ested in an American as I was in them, 
and who thought me a far stranger 
object, I dare say, than I thought 
them, gathered around. Mihailoff 
tore open the bandoleers and showed 
me the little bombs which the IMRO 
makes for just such occasions as the 
assassination in Marseille, though that 
assassination happened to be carried 
out with a pistol. I noticed that the 
bombs, like those of any other govern- 
ment, carried the stamp of the govern- 
ment, “IMRO”; or in Bulgarian, 
“VMRO.” “Js this discreet?” I 
asked. Muhailoff smiled slightly: 
“Oh, yes. We want people to know 
where they come from.” 

Then the medical officer tapped a 
huge wound in a man’s cheek, an old 
scar, and with that innocent profes- 
sional enthusiasm which seems to be- 
long to medical men of all nations, 
smiled seraphically and said, “That is 
my wound. I fixed that up.” The 
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comitadjis began to close in from all 
directions, pulling up the legs of their, 
trousers and the sleeves of their coats, 
showing the scars of battle—all except 
one poor fellow who stood aside and 
looked very sŘeepish until some one 
pointed at him and they all began to 
laugh. J asked what the laughter was 
for. “Oh,” they said, “that is Dmitri 
—he has been with us for years and he 
has never been wounded. Isn't it a 
joke?” And there was a great deal of 
hearty Balkan laughter. 

When I left the camp, I wanted, as 
any journalist would want, to get to a 
typewriter as fast as I could. I asked 
my guard, “Can you put me on the 
next train for Sofia?” “No, I hardly 
think you want to go so soon.” And 
I, being an American and very stupid, 
said, “Oh, yes, I do. I must get right 
to paper and typewriter now.” He 
said, “No, no, no. There are many 
things we wish to show you. You'd 
better stay here for the night.” And 
I said, “Oh, quite. I had better stay 
here for the night.” I did stay there . 
for the night, and again my conduct 
was impeccable. Understand, I was 
not a prisoner. I have never been 
more beautifully entertained in my 
life. I was a guest—as long as I be- 
haved properly. I never did find out 
where my guard was. No doubt 
somewhere outside he watched, first 
that I should not be annoyed, and 
second that I should be very well be- 
haved. In the meantime, of course, 
Mihailoff somewhere off in the night 
was leaving that part of the country. 
In political intrigue in the Balkans 
there is always a chance of treachery, 
and he was taking no chances. 


THe YucostaAv FRONTIER 


Late that afternoon I was taken up 
to the Yugoslav frontier. When you 
understand what the conditions are 
on the Yugoslav frontier, you will per- 
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haps understand a little better why 
things like the Marseille assassination 
happen. We drove down the road, 
and a few miles out collected the local 
representative of the IMRO. A few 
miles farther on we collected the local 
representative of the Bulgarian Army. 
They rode up that mountain path with 
their arms around each other’s necks, 
and I realized then that the army was 
not at that time hunting the IMRO 
so eagerly as it has since hunted it. 
Today, of course, since the overturn 
in the Bulgarian Government, the 
Gueorguieff government is hunting 
Mihailoff very hard indeed, and has 
driven him out of the country. 

We came up then far into the moun- 
tains to the last little frontier post, 
with the Bulgarian infantry captain 
with us. We walked to a little ditch, 
six inches wide and three or four inches 
deep, dug between the two countries. 
There was a Bulgarian sentry on our 
side and a Yugoslav sentry on the 
other side, with a watchdog running 
on a wire beside the Bulgarian sentry. 
Behind that httle blockhouse, . tele- 
graph wires ran back to where a Bul- 
garian regiment was spread out over 
forty kilometers, and beside the wires 
a beacon stood ready to be fired in case 
the unfriendly soldiers across the way 
slipped around and cut the wires in the 
night. 

We walked up to the frontier and 
the Bulgarian officer stuck his toe over 
the ditch and said, “Well, here it is. 
Look down there.” I looked across 
on the Yugoslav side and could see in 
the twilight, a little way down, a 
barbed wire entanglement being built, 
and in the ground at my feet were the 
holes that had been dug for posts that 
were to hold that entanglement. I 
have built enough entanglements to 
know one when I see it. I said to my 
guide, “Do you mean that this frontier 
is closed?” “Well, no, it is not exactly 
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closed, only you are not allowed to 
cross.” What he meant was that the 
Yugoslav Government, a month or 
two before, had declared the frontier 
open, in spite of which, crossing was 
prohibited. ° 
Scenting'a story, I said, “Well, I 
have an American passport in my 
pocket. It is properly viséed. I am 
going across the frontier and if they 
throw me out, all the better. That 
is a story.” They looked at me with 
one of those expressions that the 
American gets used to in the Balkans. 
“You don’t seem to understand. 
Americans never do. Down here, we 
take the papers from the body.” 
“Just what do you mean?” I asked. 
“Well, your toes are on the line. One 
step over and that sentry over there, 
twenty feet ahead, will shoot you.” 
Now, it is a cardinal maxim of good 
journalism, as of good scholarship, that 
every statement must be verified. 
But for once I let a statement go un- 
verified and took the word of my in- 
formant. When I got back and could 
talk to people who knew the country 
better than I, whose word I could 
trust, I asked about it and was told, 
“Quite true. One more step and they 
would have shot.” Now, fortunately, 
it was a day when I was on my good 
behavior, and nothing happened. 


CONDITIONS THAT CAUSE REVOLT 


You may ask why a government has 
to surround itself with such precau- 
tions. That barbed wire entangle- 
ment was built in order to cut off the 
Macedonians in Serbian Macedonia 
from the Macedonians in Bulgaria, in 
order to break all national links and 
let a new generation of Macedonians 
gradually grow up who have forgotten 
the old ways, the old language, and the 
old religion, and have been Serbified. 

Perhaps that lets you see what the 
conditions are in that country. Per- 
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haps it lets you see why things like 
the Marseille assassination happen. 
I do not defend assassination, as I said 
in the beginning. I think the murder 
at Marseille was a horrible thing. 
‘But having been in the land of King 
Alexander’s police, and having seen 
strong men turn white and shake when 
I merely suggested taking a message 
to their mothers in Macedonia, and 
having seen their terror at the mere 
idea that a message from them might 
get through, knowing that their fam- 
ilies would be visited by police, im- 
prisoned; perhaps tortured, if a mere 
friendly message was brought by an 
American stranger, I do think that 
there is something to be said for end- 
ing a situation like this in the Balkans. 
Make no mistake—the revolution- 
ary organization has not been broken 
up. Mihailoff has been driven out of 
Bulgaria; Kyril Drangoff has been ar- 
rested; Vlado Gueorguieff [Cherno- 
zemskij, who did the killing at Mar- 
seille, is dead. One cannot find any 
members of the IMRO in Bulgaria 
now; but they are there all the same. 
Just as soon as the government 
changes they will come back. The 
work of the IMRO will go on. There 
will be more murders, and each one of 
these murders has the germs of an- 
other Sarajevo in it. If King Alex- 
ander had been killed on Italian soil I 
venture to say that we might have a 
world war now. 


PREWAR SITUATION REVERSED 


Finally, I should like to remind you 
that the present situation in Mace- 
donia is simply the 1914 situation in 
Austria-Hungary, reversed. In 1914, 
the Serbs of Austria-Hungary were 
oppressed by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and for their relief there existed 
a nationalist movement in Serbia. 
Its organization was exactly like the 
IMRO. It was then called the Black 
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Hand. It has been replaced by an- 
other organization called the White 
Hand, and the saying in the Balkans 
is that the White Hand casts a black 
shadow. The Serbian organization 
with which King Alexander was at one 
time allied, committed one murder too 
many. It is said that King Alexander 
had retired from the organization be- 
fore the murder. That, at least, is the 
statement of a sober historian like 
Professor Sidney Fay. Certainly 
there is no question that King Alex- 
ander was at one time much interested 
in the work of the Black Hand and 
contributed to it. 

The Serbians at that time were try- 
ing to free their oppressed fellow coun- 
trymen. They tried to free them by 
terroristic murders. The murder at 
Sarajevo was not the only one, it was 
the last of a series. But it happened 
to be the wrong murder, coming at the 
wrong time diplomatically, and the 
World War was the result. 

Today, the Serbs in Yugoslavia are 
“top dog.” They are the masters 
now. As is so sadly the way with all 
nations, the moment they became top 
dog they became oppressors. They 
are grinding down the Macedonians 
and the Croatians just as they them- 
selves were ground down. It makes 
one think that the German philosopher 
Hegel was right when he said that his- 
tory teaches only that men learn noth- 
ing from history. Today we have the 
1914 situation repeated. We have the 
very grave danger that we may sooner 
or later have another assassination like 
that at Marseille, -which will have the 
same fatal result as the one in 1914. 

There is, so far as I can see, no pos- 
sible way out except to see that ordi- 
nary justice is done to these people— 
to see that the Croatians, the Mace- 
donians, and any. other minorities who 
desire to present their cases to the 
League of Nations shall be allowed to 
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lo so. At present, Yugoslavia is al- 
ied with France. France is dominant 
n the Council. A minority petition 
aas no chance. Being denied legal 
neans, the IMRO insists that it will 
ro on by violence. It*has repeatedly 
said that if it were given legal means to 


work, it would work by legal means. 
It is in the interests of all of us that 
the complaints of all the minorities in 
the Balkans should have a fair hearing, 
and something should be done about 
the rights and the sorrows of these 
people. 
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The Balkans and the Great Powers 


By ARrNoLD WOLFERS 


* [DEFORE I came to this country it 
sometimes seemed io me that 
Europe must appear to tie American 
people somewhat as the Balkans did to 
many of us in Western Europe, namely, 
a small, crowded territory where nations 
live side by side in continual strife, in 
mutual fear and hatred. The subject 
of this evening’s lectures shows, how- 
ever, that in this country too the Bal- 
kans are regarded as a particular center 
of unrest, worthy of special attention. 

To speak of the “present crisis in the 
Balkans” may give an erroneous im- 
pression. ‘There is no crisis in the Bal- 
kans today apart from the general 
European crisis. If we want to be just 
to the Balkan peoples, we ought really 
to begin by contrasting their achieve- 
ments in consolidating peace among 
themselves with the growing antago- 
nism separating the big powers in 
Europe. The first speaker, it is true, 
was able to show how difficult and 
wholly unsatisfactory the ‘situation is 
for two minorities in the Balkans 
~—the Macedonians ard the Croa- 
tians. Nevertheless, with the recent 
drawing up of the Balkan Pact and the 
surprising reconciliation oetween Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, for zhe moment at 
least one can speak of pacification in 
the Balkans. If the assassination of a 
Balkan king is able to arouse new fear 
of an impending European conflagra- 
tion, it is due to the fact that the Bal- 
kan nations have not ceased to be 
pawns in a bigger political game, in the 
fight for supremacy going on inces- 
santly among the great powers. 

The greatest failure of the postwar 
settlements is not the way in which 
boundaries were drawn in the Balkans 
—although there is enough open to ob- 


jection in that regard—but that the 
whole of the Balkan and Danubian 
region has been left in what has been 
called a “Balkanized”’ state of affairs. 
This means that an important part of 
Europe has been divided into political 
units tco small and too little consoli- 
dated to exist independently without 
external help. ‘They are therefore sub- 
ject to the continual intrigue and 
rivalries of the big powers. Whenever 
the Balkans have played a conspicuous 
rôle in European politics since the war, 
it has been in connection with changes 
in the balance of power, resulting from 
moves by one or more of the major 
states. 

Yugoslavia particularly has had to 
serve her ally, France, either against 
Italy or against Russia, or against at- 
tempts of Germany to gain influence 
in Southeastern Europe. King Alex- 
ander’s planned visit to Paris indicated 
Yugoslavia’s particularly important 
position, because her stand, as we shall 
see, may actually decide the fate of 
new and embracing plans of European 
alignment. 


YUGISLAV-İTALIAN DISAGREEMENT 


Yugoslavia’s conflict with Italy had 
been taking on more serious aspects. 
Yugoslav newspapers were insinuating 
the cawardice of the Italian soldier in 
the last war, which called forth very 
bitter reactions from the Italian side. 

The relations between the two neigh- 
bors on the Adriatic have been any- 
thing but satisfactory for most of the 


_ time since the close of the war. It will 
be remembered that the Versailles 


Peace Conference experienced its grav- 
est crisis in connection with fixing the 
boundaries of those two countries. 
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President Wilson’s attitude in regard 
to Fiume nearly blew up the conference. 

The new outbreak of irritation in 
that region has become an event of 
grave European concera. 
ian troops were massed on the Brenner 
frontier in July, not every one sus- 
pected that the danger of war came less 
from a possible clash between Germany 
and Italy than from the reactions of 
Yugoslavia against Italian control of 
Austria. It has been said that Yugo- 
slavia might have regarded it as a casus 
belli if Italian troops had taken posses- 
sion of Vienna. 

This may seem surprising at first 
sight. The Yugoslavs have shown no 
less opposition to Austro-German union 
than have the Italians. When the cus- 
toms union between Germany and 
Austria came up for discussion in the 
League, the Yugoslav representative 
was more emphatic than any one else in 
pronouncing his veto. But at that 
time there was no question of a union 
between Austria and Italy. If Yugo- 
slavia has to choose between German 
influence extending to her boundaries, 
and Italy’s attaining power over a still 
larger stretch of land on her northern 
border, she may regard the former alter- 
native as the lesser evil. May it not 
strengthen Yugoslavia’s position to 
have two big powers as her neighbors 
rather than to see her most dangerous 
opponent become even more powerful? 

France and the Little Entente have 
reason enough to look with dismay 
at this conflict between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. The Austrian troubles, 
after all, are by no means definitely 
liquidated. Vienna may still at any 
moment go over to Austrian National 
Socialism, independently of whether 
Germany interferes or not. No one 
knows what attitude Italy would take 
in such a case. Isolated Italian action 
might lead to war with Yugoslavia. 
There can evidently be no graver dan- 
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ger to the status quo of Versailles and 
the other postwar settlements than a 
conflict involving allies of the Great 
War. 

King Alexander’s visit to Paris was, 
to have been the first step in the direc- 
tion of Yugoslav-Italian negotiations 
over the bridge of French mediation. 
There can be no doubt that a com- 
promise regarding steps to be taken in 
the event of an Austrian emergency 
would have been the first objective of 
such negotiations, and the basis for any 
general settlement which might be at- 
tained by. those countries. 


Frencu Forrian Poricy 


The issue which the negotiators in 
Paris were to face was, however, a 
broader one. France, in taking the in- 
itiative, had more in mind than purely 
Central European affairs. It was 
within those wider plans of Barthou’s 
European policy that Yugoslavia and 
the decisions her monarch might decide 
to take suddenly acquired such im- 
portance. 

When Doumergue’s National Gov- 
ernment was set up last winter, French 
foreign policy took a new line. It was 
a break with the Briand traditions. 
The desire for security, and ever more 
security, had characterized French for- 
eign policy since the war. In this 
there was to be no change. More than 
ever the fear of Germany was shaping 
the French plans. But there were dif- 
ferent'ways by which this goal could be 
attained. One was the strengthening 
of the League of Nations. France had 
endeavored to introduce a system of 
effective international sanctions by 
which to guaranteethestatusquo. This 
attempt had failed. “Collective se- 
curity” on these French lines was not 
available. 

There was a second way, the one to 
which Briand and some of his successors 
had given their main efforts, and that 
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was security by conciliation of Ger- 
many. ‘The main feature of any such 
policy, if it were to lessen the reasons 
for fear, would have had to be some re- 
yision of the Versailles Treaty. In 
1934 it would have meant a convention 
on armaments, giving Germany greater 
relative strength in arms than had been 
conceded to her at Versailles. Barthou 
decided not to take the risk of such a 
policy. He had no confidence, sq he 
said, in the word of Hitler. He was 
not going to legalize any German re- 
armament. Negotiations between the 
two countries were abruptly ended. 
There was only one other path then. 
France would seek what we would 
call “hegemonial security.” This was 
nothingnew. Itwasthe main principle 
of the Versailles settlement. France 
was given security by her preponder- 
ance in military strength over a uni- 
laterally disarmed opponent, and by 
the privilege she held to form alliances 
regarded as being compatible with the 
Covenant of the League. ‘The security 
that the treaty gave her was, however, 
on the wane. Germany was rearming. 
She might soon be able to find allies. 
Hegemonial security could be estab- 
lished in future, only if France could 
unite the whole of Europe in a system 
of alliances or pacts of mutual assist- 
ance, guaranteeing the status quo. 
This was Barthou’s'plan. To achieve 
his ends he carried on two campaigns, 
one to the northeast, the other in the 
southeast or Mediterranean region. 
The northeastern program was car- 
ried to an end, but with only partial 
success. France was able to win the 
support of the Soviet Union, which 
was the most important power in that 
region. But in drawing rearer to Rus- 
sia, even so far as to make a return to 
the prewar alliance seem likely, the 
French forfeited the support of Poland. 
The Poles resented Franco-Russian 
amity and had no desire to be brought 
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into more conflict with Germany. It | 
looked as if they were lining up very 
definitely with Germany. 


YuGosiavia’s Importance TO FRANCE 


When Barthou then turned to the 
southeast in pursuit of his objectives, 
he naturally kept in mind his experi- 
ence with Poland. Here, too, his 
first object was to secure the allegiance 
of the strongest power in the theater of 
his operations. ‘There could be no se- 
curity if Italy stood aloof or remained 
hostile. The negotiations with Musso- 
lini were carried on with utmost care 
and were to come to a conclusion 
during a visit of Barthou in Rome. 
Yet here again loomed the danger that 
one of France’s old allies would be 
antagonized. Would not Yugoslavia 
turn away from France if she found her 
siding with Yugoslavia’s neighbor and 
opponent across the Adriatic? The 
support Yugoslavia had been getting 
from France was largely due to the 
French desire to keep Italy in a vise. 
If Italy was to gain power by lining 
up with France, would Yugoslavia 
not tend to seek support from coun- 
tries that were not tied to Italy? 

Poland’s defection was certainly dis- 
agreeable, but if Yugoslavia followed 
her example, this might mean real 
disaster for the French. The specter 
of a new, powerful grouping of coun- 
tries in Central Europe comprising 
Germany, Poland, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and perhaps other states, ap- 
peared on the horizon. An arms 
race, coupled with a race for stronger 
alliances, would wreck the plan of 
hegemonial security. 

However important it was for France 
to come to terms with Italy, and how- 
ever tempting it was to profit by the 
occasion of Italy’s sudden hostility 
to Germany, France could not run the 
risk of alienating the Yugoslavs and 
of breaking up the Little Entente, her 
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main support in Central Europe. 
Alexander’s visit seemed to promise 
that Italy and Yugoslavia could both 
be brought into line with the French 
program. Would he,have come to 
Paris, people said, to attend great 
ceremonies of friendship, if he had in- 
tended to destroy the hopes and wishes 
of the Doumergue government? 


PRESENT STATE OF NEGOTIATIONS 


The death of the two main negotia- 
tors put a sudden stop to the progress 
of the whole undertaking. The inter- 
ruption and postponement is in itself 
a serious hindrance to French diplo- 
macy. Events may occur, either in 
connection with the assassination or 
independently, that may lay more 
stones in the path of these very difficult 
three-cornered negotiations. Germany 
gains time to counteract the French 
endeavors. She has reason enough to 
resent and oppose the plan of encir- 
cling her by what has been called an 
“iron ring of security pacts.” Italy 
may discover that she is paying too 
high a price by tying herself to France 
and French politics. The reason for 
doing so was to keep Nazi influence 
from becoming predominant in Vienna. 
Italy may come to realize that her fear 
of the Anschluss is becoming less well 
founded. Yugoslavia has been weak- 
ened by the loss of her dictator-king 
and by new difficulties at home. The 
regency may be less able to enter upon 
what might be an unpopular compro- 
mise with Italy. Already the assassi- 
nation has increased bitterness towards 
the Italians. In the minds of the 
Yugoslav people there is no doubt that 
the Croatian and Macedonian terrorists 
who took refuge in Hungary and Italy 
have been finding sympathetic support 
in both countries. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it looks 
at this date as if both the French and 
the Italian Governments want to con- 
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tinue the negotiations. This is evi- 
dent from the way in which they co- 
operated in checking all attempts to 
lay the responsibility for the Marseille 
events on Italy, or to stir hatred in 
Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav Govern-~ 
ment so far has shown the same desire 
to avoid international complications. 

If, then, the negotiations may be 
expected to continue in much the same 
spirit as before, one may ask oneself, 
Is tt desirable that they should lead 
to the results which Barthou had in 
mind? Is the fear of Germany, in 
other words, a sound foundation for 
European and particularly for Balkan 
politics? It cannot be denied that 
common grievances with regard to a 
third country have often in history 
been the means of drawing nations to- 
gether and overcoming the antagonism 
that separated them. ‘Today we find 
that common fear of Germany or com- 
mon hostility to the present German 
régime is helping those who advocate 
reconciliation between France and 
Italy or between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
and has already served to bring the 
Soviet Union back into the European 
concert. 

It is certainly in the interest of world 
peace that the neighbors on the Medi- 
terranean and Adriatic Seas should 
find a way of setting their conflicts. 
If the fear of a third country was neces- 
sary to bring about their willingness to 
compromise and to make neutral con- 
cessions, it has served useful ends. 


YUGOSLAVIA AS A MEDIATOR 


This does not mean, however, that 
either Yugoslavia or Italy should look 
with favor on a policy that would tend 
to make them partners in a system of 
anti-German alignment. The Balkan 
countries, as was said in the beginning, 
have suffered from antagonistic rela- 
tionships among the big powers, more 
than from any other circumstance. 
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Instead of finding the codp2rative sup-- 


port of the great powers, they have 
found themselves used for purposes 
that lay outside of their cwn spheres 
of interest. What they need is eco- 
nomic and political support, not from 
France alone but from Germany too. 
It is detrimental to the Balkan states 
to be asked to choose and to have to 
antagonize one of the two. What 
has the conflict on the Rhine to do with 
Yugoslavia’s affairs? Even the strug- 
gle between Germany and Italy regard- 
ing Austria leaves Yugoslavia in a 
position where from her own interest 
she can side with neither of the two. 
Under these circumstances, it would 
seem that Yugoslavia’s aim in taking 
part in the European negotiations must 
be to serve as an agent of conciliation. 
Instead of encirclement, she must wish 
for all-around agreements for the 
appeasement of Europe. Until re- 
cently Italy tried to serve as a mediator 
between France and Germeny. If she 
should now decide to give up that 
position, Yugoslavia may be called 
upon to take her place. She can 
point out that nothing short of recon- 
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ciliation between France and Germany 
and between Germany and Italy can 
save the Balkan and Danubian states 


from becoming entangled in an other- 


wise unavoidable clash between oppos- 
ing groups and alliances. 

The idea of an all-around reconcilia- 
tion may sound utopian. Yugoslavia’s 
influence may seem too weak to induce 
the big powers to attempt such a policy. 
But if France realizes how little she 
can rely upon Italy for anything like 
permanent support; if the danger of 
disrupting the Little Entente by a 
policy of the Barthou type comes even 
more to the fore, the willingness may 
grow to try once more a policy of 
reconciliation with Berlin. A con- 
vention on arms equality, the return 
of the Saar to Germany, and a guaran- 
tee for Austrian independence, imple- 
menting an adjustment of colonial 
and other claims between Italy and 
France, might at last give Europe 
breathing space. Yugoslavia and the 
other countries in that region might 
then hope to find time and freedom for 
solving some of their own pressing 
internal problems. 
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Trends in the Balkan Situation 


By Eneasar J. FISHER 


+ 

HE present concern about the 

situation in the Balkans is of 
course due to fears concerning the 
consequences of the assassination of 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia at 
Marseille on October 9, 1934. When 
revolution broke out in Spain a few 
days earlier, no one trembled for fear 
that a general European conflagration 
would result. But when this Balkan 
ruler was murderously struck down 
by one of his own subjects almost im- 
mediately after he had landed in 
France, many were those who did 
‘then, and still do, fear the conse- 
quences to world peace of that terrible 
act of unjustifiable violence. The 
Balkans had again precipitated a 
crisis! 

The Balkan Peninsula has had a 
reputation for stormy turbulence. It 
has been a byword for weakness, divi- 
sion, and mutual hostility on the part 
of the Balkan states and their peoples. 
When a recent author wished to call 
attention to the fact that all Europe 
was suffering from the same condi- 
tions, he wrote a book and called it 
Balkanized Europe. But the Western 
European, and we in the United 
States, have either consciously or un- 
consciously lost sight of the truth that 
much of the Balkan turmoil has been 
stirred up by the divisive policies of 
Western European chancelleries by 
their too frequent interference in Bal- 
kan politics. This interference has 
not been primarily motivated by a de- 
sire to serve the welfare of the Balkan 
peoples themselves, but in further- 
ance of the political or economic inter- 
ests of the great powers. The sordid 
details of the Congress of Berlin in 


1878, and the unhappy influence of 
European policies at the time of the 
Balkan Wars in 1912, ‘illustrate this 
point. To the impartial person, long 
resident in the Balkans and interested 
in the welfare of these peoples, the 
situation has caused great distress. 
Europe has had a definite responsi- 
bility for the balkanization of the 
Balkans, and if Mother Europe is to- 
day suffering from the same malady, 
she has herself to blame. 


YUGOSLAVIA THE CENTER OF CONFLICT 


In an interesting and significant 
way, all the major influences involved 
in the present Balkan crisis are seen in 
the Yugoslav situation. It is on that 
account that the lamentable assassina- 
tion of King Alexander has so sharply 
raised questions. These influences 
may be listed as the domestic dissatis- 
faction in Yugoslavia, Balkan contacts 
with western powers, the Little En- 
tente and the Balkans, Yugoslavia’s 
relations with Bulgaria, and the ques- 
tion of Balkan federation. 

The serious domestic discontent in 
Yugoslavia, at times bordering on 
active civil war, has been one of the 
danger spots in contemporary Europe. 
A common hostility to the Hapsburgs 
drew the Serbs, the Croats, and the 
Slovenes together into Yugoslavia. 
Though practically all are South Slavs, 
the non-Serbs in this heterogeneous 
state differ greatly from their Serbian 
brethren in traditions, culture, and 
religion. Under the leadership of 
Nicholas Pashitch, Yugoslavia was or- 
ganized as a severely centralized state. 
This policy of centralization was con- 
tinued by King Alexander, despite the 
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bitter protests of the new sections, 
such as Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro, that were added to 
old Serbia in order to form Yugoslavia. 
So bitter did the antagonisms become 
that the ruler, instead of guiding the 
country to a codperative federated 
basis, early in 1929 established a stern 
dictatorship. 

In becoming dictator and over- 
throwing the constitutional régime, 
King Alexander was not moved by de- 
sire for power. Parliamertary insti- 
tutions seemed to have broken down 
because of the factional turmoil in the 
land. The aim of the dictatorship 
was to build national unity, imposed 
from above, so to speak. Undoubt- 
edly the five years of dictatorship im- 
proved administration, but the funda- 
mental task of achieving national 
unity was too great for the wisdom of 
this Alexander. Sufficient and tangi- 
ble recognition was not given to the 
diverse groups in the state, so as to 
satisfy their demands for some auton- 
omy and relief from the stern pressure 
of the centralized authority of Bel- 
grade. 

What has increased the difficulty of 
this problem of unity in Yugoslavia is 
that the Croats and the Slovenes, with 
their- historic connection in the old 
Hapsburg Empire, feel themselves cul- 
turally superior and more advanced 
than the Serbs, who were so much 
longer under the backward influences 
of Ottoman Turkish despotism. 

It is perhaps immaterial whether 
Alexander was shot down by a Croat 
or a Macedonian, although where the 
assassin may have been sheltered is of 
great importance. Had the wisdom 
and conduct of the King of Yugoslavia 
been sufficient for the solution of the 
domestic problem, he would probably 
today be ruling over a reasonably con- 
tented land, with much surer pros- 
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pects of enduring peace in the Balkans, 
in Europe, and thus in the world. 


CONTACTS WITH THE WESTERN 
Powers ' 


As a result of the World War the 
area of the Balkan states was greatly 
enlarged by the addition of territory 
that formerly belonged to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. This resulted 
in new Balkan contacts with western 
powers, which are nowhere more 
clearly seen than in the case of Yugo- 
slavia. It is not necessary today to 
travel so far south and east as formerly 
to reach the Balkans. Countries like 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, that grew 
from small to large states territorially, 
have begun to make their influence in- 
creasingly felt because their new lands 
have thrust them out nearer, or into, 
the orbit of the great powers. 

Yugoslavia and Rumania, though 
still Balkan powers, became important 
links in the chain that was to forge 
French security by encircling the 
Germanic states. Faithful friendship 
with France has been for the last dec- 
ade an axiom of the foreign policy of 
these two states. In a sense, this has 
also changed the character of French 
interests in the Balkan Peninsula. 
The new reactions of Balkan affairs 
upon the power politics of the Western 
European states is obvious when we 
understand that the main motive be- 
hind King Alexander’s visit to Paris 
was to guarantee, if possible, that the 
projected and highly desirable rap- 
prochement between France and Italy 
would not weaken Yugoslavia’s fidel- 
ity to France and throw her into the 
lap of Germany. 

In this problem affecting Yugo- 
slavia, the statesmanship of Foreign 
Minister Barthou and of Premier 
Mussolini was indeed to be put to the 
test. When Yugoslavia succeeded the 
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disrupted Hapsburg Empire in the 
possession of the Dalmatian coast, it 
succeeded inevitably to that empire’s 
active rivalry with Italy. The con- 
tinuous and touchy, strife that has 
marked the relations Of the two chief 
states that border the Adriatic Sea has 
become chronic. The most obscure 
student or the most provincial news- 
paper editor of Italy or Yugoslavia 
can, with a shout or a stroke of the 
pen, stir profound and dangerous 
waves of patriotic emotion among 
these peoples. 

The disadvantage of this unhealthy 
situation between these two neighbor 
states has become the more obvious 
since France and Italy have been 
earnestly seeking a basis of under- 
‘standing in their disputes, the failure 
to settle which has been an important 
cause of European unrest. It came 
down to this: How could France be 
friendly to both Italy and Yugoslavia 
at the same time? To find an answer 
to this question, Barthou wished to see 
the Yugoslav dictator in the French 
capital before he saw the Italian 
dictator in Rome. 

The Yugoslavs likewise were con- 
cerned lest France and Italy should 
come to an agreement before they 
themselves had been able to regulate 
their differences with the government 
of Mussolini. King Alexander’s visit 
to France coincided unfortunately 
with one of those regrettable outbursts 
of petty feeling and lack of restraint 
on the part of the Italian and Yugo- 
slav press, that did not augur well for 
an era of good feeling between the two 
states. The killing of Alexander was 
soon followed by anti-Italian out- 
breaks in Yugoslavia and by charges 
that Italian policy was, at least in part, 
responsible for the tragedy. Only 
three days before the fatal shots were 
fired at Marseille, Mussolini had ad- 
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dressed a great throng in Milan and 
issued pointed warnings against what 
he termed a provocative attitude on 
the part of the Yugoslav press. 

In this tense situation the question 
of peace or war rested in the hands of 
the Italian dictator. The commend- 
able restraint and foresjght of Benito 
Mussolini in the days immediately 
followmg the assassination of King 
Alexander and Foreign Minister Bar- 
thou maintained the peace at a time 
when merely a slight misstep would 
have precipitated a major conflict. 

These Yugoslav contacts with the 
western states indicate the new influ- 
ence of the Balkans upon Europe. 


Tse LITTLE ENTENTE 


Yugoslavia as a member of the Lit- 
tle Entente represents another post- 
war influence in the Balkan problem. 
The object of the Little Entente, 
formed by the tireless activity of 
Eduard Benes, the Czechoslovak 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is in gen- 
eral to preserve the territorial status 
quo in Central Europe. In particular 
it means that Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, which had 
seized territory from Hungary, banded 
together to prevent Hungary from 
forcibly overturning the new terri- 
torial arrangements. In this alliance 
with Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia find certain imeconveni- 
ences in their relations to the other 
Balkan states. The real interests of 
Balkan states are likely to be preju- 
diced by membership in an alliance 
that unduly involves them in the re- 
gional quarrelsof Central Europe. The 
Central European interests could be 
better handled through the League of 
Nations, or specially as occasion arose, 
without the disadvantage of a close 
alliance with Czechoslovakia for pur- 
poses that affect Central Europe only. 
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Little Entente policies have been 
almost exclusively negative, and have 
not developed a spirit that would lead 
to the appeasement of the area in- 
volved. It is practically impossible 
fer Rumania and Yugoslavia to face 
both ways, by giving loyal adherence 
to the Little Entente and to the move- 
ment for Balkan union under the pres- 
ent conditions in Europe. 

As soon as the Little Entente de- 
velops positive policies for correcting 
the sore spots in Central Europe, its 
raison d'être will have disappeared. 
Until that time arrives, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia are likely to find the Little 
Entente connection a drawback in 
their relations with the other Balkan 
nations, and hence to Balkan codpera- 
tion. . The dangerous influence of the 
Hungarian situation is seen in the 
Yugoslav charges that at least some 
of the group involved in the plot to 
assassinate King Alexander came from 
a terrorist camp located, and tolerated, 
at Janka Puszta in Hungary. 

Perhaps my judgment may seem a 
little harsh on the Little Entente. It 
is true that the declaration which the 
-foreign ministers of Czechoslovakia 
and the Balkan Pact powers made 
after the assassination of King Alex- 
ander.did much to calm tke general 
situation. 


Causes OF DISCORD 


The relations between Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria have, until recent 
months, illustrated Balkan feeling at 
its worst. The Balkan nations se- 
cured their freedom from the Ottoman 
Empire in this chronological order: 
Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. Due to the constant 
war and oppression to whick this sec- 
tion has been subjected, with the con- 
sequent movement of populations, the 
boundaries of the Balkan states have 
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never suited national demands and 
aspirations. 

Three complex series of problems 
have been intertwined, to the great 
misfortune of the, Balkan peoples and 
the peace of Burope. In the first 
place, the relations of the European 
powers to the old Ottoman Empire 
were motived by the desire on the part 
of the powers to partition Turkey and 
seize as much of that empire as they 
could. Secondly, the Turks were con- 
stantly engaged in efforts to put down 
the revolts of their subject peoples, due 
to the oppressive and unenlightened 
character of the rule of the Ottoman 
sultans. The third intricate situation 
that added to Balkan turmoil was due 
to the rivalries and quarrels among 
the new Balkan states which suc- 
ceeded, one by one, in securing politi- 
cal independence. 

As a result of these conflicting 
cycles, which disported themselves in 
diplomatic chicanery, rebellion, and 
civil war, public policies in the Balkans 
were dominated by fear and suspicion. 
These chronic conditions gave the un- 
happy connotation to the term “ Bal- 
kan.” If the Balkan Wars did free 
Macedonia from Turkish rule, they 
also intensified the discord among the 
Balkan states. 

The critical character of the rela- 
tions between Bulgaria and Yugo- | 
slavia, both South Slav peoples, has 
been almost exclusively due to the 
Macedonian question, which has been 
the major upsetting Balkan problem. 
Macedonia had been administered as 
a unit by the Ottoman Empire; it was 
divided after the Balkan Wars among 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia, in 1913; 
and there was a new partition after 
the Great War that left Bulgaria more 
dissatisfied than ever. The Bulga- 
rians claimed the Macedonians as 
Bulgarians, the Serbs said they were 
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Serbs, and the Macedonians them- 
selves began to feel that they were 
Macedonians. The partitions satis- 
fied no one. Discontented Macedo- 
nians sought refuge on Bulgarian soil, 
and, as comitadjis, made violent incur- 
sions across the frontiers into neigh- 
boring states. These border raids 
were organized by the Internal Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organization 
(IMRO), and left the frontiers be- 
tween Bulgaria, Greece, and, Yugo- 
slavia in bloodshed and disorder. 
Attempts to improve relations be- 
tween the states were countered by 
fresh deeds of violence by the IMRO. 

The position of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment was exceedingly difficult 
because of the large number of Mace- 
donians in Bulgaria and the consider- 
able number of high government 
officials who either were Macedonians 
or sympathized withthem. Yugoslav 
diplomatic protests, appeals to the 
League of Nations, the closure of the 
borders, and the pressure of the great 
powers called constant attention to the 
dangers of the situation. Even rea- 
sonably satisfactory relations between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia waited upon 
the cessation of Macedonian violence, 
the ability and willingness of Bulgaria 
to prevent illegal acts and frontier 
violations by the Macedonians, and 
the carrying out by Yugoslavia of the 
terms of the Minorities Treaties with 
respect to the Macedonians. 


Intprovep RELATIONS 


A few years ago the world witnessed 
the Balkan miracle of a sudden out- 
burst of affection and good feeling be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. The year 
1934 has provided another Balkan 
miracle in suddenly improved relations 
between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. In 
December 1933 the Bulgarian rulers 
visited their royal colleagues in Bel- 
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grade. Five months later, in May 
1934, a coup d’état established a dicta- 
torial régime in Bulgaria, with Kimon 
Gueorguieff, the leader of a powerful 
nationalist association, as Prime Min- 
ister. King Boris became a titular 
rather than an active dictator like 
King Alexander. The new Bulgarian 
Government set out to crush the 
IMRO, and adopted a policy definitely 
favorable to friendship with Yugo- 
slavia. The violent Macedonian revo- 
lutionary leaders, headed by Ivan 
Mihailoff, have been captured or run 
out of the country. 

This policy paved the way for the 
remarkable state visit in September 
1934 of King Alexander and Queen 
Marie, of Yugoslavia, to Bulgaria. It 
gave the occasion for a more remark- 
able demonstration of popular good 
will toward neighboring sovereigns 
than any part of the Balkans has wit- 
nessed in many decades. It is indeed 
fortunate that King Alexander’s visit 
to Sofia was scheduled before the ill- 
A great spur to 
effective. codperation between Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia was given, which 
has already been important in dis- 
placing the vengeful spirit of the past. 
This is the more certain because not 
only have royalty exchanged visits, 
but professional and religious bodies, 
social groups, and sport clubs have fol- 
lowed suit in traveling back and forth 
between the two countries. The 
barbed wire entanglements along the 
Bulgarian- Yugoslav boundary are at 
length being removed, with good prac- 
tical and psychological effect. 


BALKAN CONFERENCES 


Tf, as seems likely to be the case, the 
present crisis in the Balkans is peace- 
fully regulated in its special Balkan 
and general European phases, this will 
have been due largely to the foresight 
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and the courage of a number of Balkan 
leaders who have been seeking a Bal- 
kan “New Deal.” In the face of the 
most serious obstacles, such as 
attempted interference of the Euro- 
péan powers in Balkan affairs, the 
troublesome questions affecting mi- 
norities, and the divisive influence of 
economic nationalism, a definite move- 
ment toward Balkan union has been 
in progress since 1930. 

Four annual Balkan Conferences 
have been held in different cities. 
These gatherings are private in char- 
acter, but most of the delegates, men 
and women, hold high official positions 
in their countries, or have previously 
held such positions. They represent 
and speak for leading political, eco- 
nomic, and social movements in the 
six Balkan nations, including Turkey. 
In fact the Turkish Republic has been 
in an advantageous posicion as a 
mediating power in the Balkan Con- 
ference movement. Turkey is practi- 
cally the only state that has no serious 
difficulties with her Balkan neighbors, 
and her leaders have recognized the 
potential helpfulness of this situation. 

A permanent organization, mfu- 
enced by that of the League of Na- 
tions, has been formed. Various 
avenues toward Balkan codperation 
and union have been explored. The 
free discussion of their own affairs in 
the annual Conferences has strength- 
ened the self-respect and initiative of 
Balkan leaders. Through these Con- 
ferences influential Balkan groups 
have begun to build up a background 
of popular good will and understand- 
ing among the Balkan peoples them- 
selves. 

This has finally permeaied to the 
governments of these states and has 
begun to influence public policy. It 
is Improbable that such remarkable 
progress would have b2en made 
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toward Greco-Turkish and Bulgarian- 
Yugoslav rapprochement, or that the 
ceaseless round of Balkan royal and 
diplomatic visits of the last twelve 
months could have taken place, with- 
out the fundamental: education and 
preparation furnished by the Balkan 
Conference movement. Since the as- 
sassination of King Alexander, the 
Fifth Conference, which was to have 
been held in October 1934 at Istanbul, 
has been indefinitely postponed. It is 
possible that public policies in the 
Balkans will soon take on a sufficiently 
definite trend toward practical co- 
operation, so that the private Con- 
ference movement will have fulfilled 
its major function of pointing the way 
toward Balkan union. With flag and 
anthem, a new Balkan state of mind— 
patriotism, if you will—has been de- 
veloping. Here is a third Balkan 
miracle! 


Tue BALKAN Pact 


One of the most important resolu- 
tions of anv of the Balkan Conferences 
was passed at Salonika in 1933. This 
resolution embodied a request to the 
six Balkan governments to conclude 
a multilateral pact on the basis of the 
pact of friendship, peace, and union 
adopted at the Bucharest Conference 
the preceding year. There followed 
an impressive series of visits of Balkan 
royalty and statesmen, which culmi- 
nated m the signature of a Balkan 
Pact at Athens on February 9, 1934. 
The Preamble declared that the object 
of the pact was to consolidate Balkan 
peace, guarantee respect for existing 
treaties, and maintain the present 
Balkan territorial arrangements. 

The fatal defect of the Balkan Pact 
signed at Athens was the abstention of 
Albania and Bulgaria. The absence 
of Albania from among the signatories 
may be explained by its continued de- 
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pendence upon Italian policy, and the 
unsettled minorities dispute with 
Yugoslavia. As to Bulgaria, this state 
has disclaimed any intention of wish- 
ing to revise the Treaty of Neuilly by 
force of arms, but has been consist- 
ently opposed to signing a pact which 
would confirm anew her present terri- 
torial bounds and which did not in- 
clude adequate guarantees for her 
minorities in other lands and for her 
Aegean outlet. 

It is now realized that the hurried 
signature of a pact, to which only four 
of the Balkan states would subscribe, 
was a serious mistake. Indeed, the 
pact as signed is very different in char- 
acterfrom theagreement recommended 
to the governments by the Balkan Con- 
ference, which had urged the six states 
to sign a pact of nonaggression and 
pacific settlement of all disputes. 
This would have permitted subsequent 
negotiations for smoothing out differ- 
ences, to which any or all of the signa- 
tories could have been parties. The 
pact was signed by the states that are 
in general satisfied with their present 
sttuation, and its wording makes it 
difficult for them to negotiate sepa- 
rately with the other two states, the 
countries with which there are diffi- 
culties crying for solution if ever real 
Balkan union is to be attained. Re- 
cent interpretations of the pact by 
signatory governments have weakened 
it as a guarantee for Balkan security 
and peace. This agreement cannot be 
regarded as final, but as only another 
important stage in the progress toward 
true union. 

If the haste in signing an incom- 
plete Balkan Pact was due to the fear 
of the other states at witnessing the 
evidences of increasing good will be- 
tween the two South Slav states of 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia (certainly a 
contradiction of the spirit of a pact of 
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friendship), the signature may have 
been dearly bought at the expense of 
unduly postponing the ultimate feder- 
ation of the Balkans. 

An essential to the fulfillment of the 
Balkan Pact, however, has recently 
been taking place in the improved re- 
lations between these ‘two countries. 
Note this striking contrast. For- 
merly, to the Bulgarian, the Yugoslav 
symbolized an unlucky fate and the 
thwarting of national aspirations; 
while to the Yugoslav, the Bulgarian 
signified only a base and intriguing 
neighbor, even if of the same blood. 
The picture has now changed. Toasts 
at royal banquets are not always evi- 
dences of constructive changes, but 
those offered at the palace in Sofia on 
September 28, 1934, just ten days be- 
fore the murder of King Alexander, 
had the backing of popular approval 
in both countries. The keynote of the 
toasts at King Boris’s banquet to 
King Alexander was the development 
of “brotherly” relations between Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, and the neces- 
sity for an “enduring faith.” 

The removal of Alexander’s person 
has not altered the policy of the Bul- 
garian Government in its new friend- 
ship toward Yugoslavia. As soon as 
these two South Slav states have 
reached a formal settlement of their 
outstanding difficulties, which under 
the new conditions should not be diffi- 
cult of attainment, the way will be 
prepared for a revised Balkan Pact to 
which Bulgaria will be able to adhere. 
This will necessarily bring Albania 
also nearer to some more definite de- 
cision as to her Balkan status. 


SOLUTION OF THE BALKAN 
PROBLEM 
Such are the main currents in the 
Balkan stream. Succinctly, the solu- 
tion of the present Balkan crisis and 
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problem, by which we really mean its 
peaceful resolution, is dependent upon 
the ultimate fulfillment of the follow- 
ing seven conditions: 

1. The realization on the part of the 
European powers that their own best 
interests in the new Balkans require 
the abandonment of their policies of 
stirring up mistrust among these peo- 
ples and trading upon their jealousies, 
and the adoption of policies based 
upon coöperation. A reasonable prac- 
tice will follow realization of the situa- 
tion, even among diplomats. 

2. The gradual substitution in 
Yugoslavia of a decentralized, feder- 
ated system of government in place 
of the highly centralized régime of the 
present system that centers in Bel- 
grade. This problem of unity must be 
solved adequately to prevent the dis- 
ruption of Yugoslavia, with the con- 
sequent danger to peace that such 
disruption would involve. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the first acts of the 
new regency have not giver promise 
of much progress at the present time 
toward this necessary decentralized 
arrangement. 

3. The achievement of a settlement 
of the difficulties that mar the rela- 
tions between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
The continuance of the sensitive ten- 
sion in this political area is a constant 
threat to international peace. 

4. The withdrawal of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia from the Little Entente as 
at present constituted. ‘This does not 
mean that these Balkan states should 
ignore the problem involved in Hun- 
garian dissatisfaction, but they should 
devise a positive, statesmanlixe policy 
that will ultimately release Hungary 
from her smarting feeling of injustice. 

5. The definitive settlement of the 
Macedonian question, and any other 
minorities problems in the Balkans, by 
the faithful fulfillment of the terms of 
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the Minorities Treaties in the spirit in 
which those treaties were conceived. 
The plague of violence that has 
marked conditions in Macedonia can 
be cured only by granting cultural 
autonomy to the Macedonians in the 
several Balkan states. The Minori- 
ties Treaties have not worked satis- 
factorily in the Balkans any more than 
they have worked satisfactorily any- 
where else, because minorities prob- 
lems cannot be cured by machinery. 
Just as soon as any machinery has been 
successful, there is no need of ma- 
chinery in connection with minorities 
problems. The best definition I have 
ever heard of a minority is this: “A 
minority is a group that does not feel 
at home.” When the governmental 
situation is such that the minority 
feels at home, it is no longer a minority, 
and no machinery is needed. 

6. The accomplishment of such 
friendly relations between Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia as to lead finally to a 
single South Slav state, based upon 
voluntary coöperation and mutual 
agreement. This should be less diffi- 
cult than was the organization of the 
Hapsburg dual monarchy in 1867, and 
if consummated on a peaceful, volun- 
tary basis it would be more permanent 
than the Ausgleich of 1867, and it 
would greatly facilitate the task of 
Balkan federation. 

7. The conclusion of a Balkan pact, 
signed by the six Balkan states, that 
will make effective a Balkan union, or 
federation, organized codperatively on 
a common political and economic 
basis, strong enough to be heard ef- 
fectively with the voice of a single 
great power, and capable of deciding 
Balkan questions in the Balkans itself. 

In putting faith in the practicability 
and the possibility of these seven con- 
ditions, it may be said that another 
frail bark has put out tosea. But the 
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main object of this discussion has not 
been to catalogue causes of perpetual 
strife in the Balkans, but to chart a 
course for the future. Edmond Ros- 


tand declared that “the Fable is al- 
ways better than History.” How re- 
markable if in the Balkan “New Deal” 
the Fable itself shall become History! 


@ 
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My Impressions in the Far East and Japanese- 
American Relations 


. By Hrrost Sarro 


T IS a great pleasure for me to come 
to this American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science and speak 
about my recent visit to the Far East 
and something about the relations be- 
tween our two countries in general. 

It was my privilege to come here 
about two years ago and talk about 
the Manchurian situation with special 
reference to the Lytton Report just 
made public at that time. Since then 
Japan has withdrawn from the League 
of Nations, and Manchukuo has been 
proclaimed an empire and has effected 
a remarkable progress. Simce then a 
new administration has been installed 
in the United States, and the general 
situation of the world at large has un- 
dergone considerable change. 

I am glad to be able to say at the out- 
set and also as my conclusion, that, 
amidst these vicissitudes in the inter- 
national situation, the relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States 
have not only been undisturbed but 
have turned decidedly for the better. 
Deeper understanding and more cor- 
rect appreciation of motives have come 
to characterize our friendship. It is 
the beholden duty of the two nations 
to promote this happy trend. I am 
glad to know that thinking people in 
the two countries are working hard 
and sincerely for the furtherance of 
that great cause. 

It is the good fortune of our two 
countries that we have between us no 
major questions, either political or 
economic, that are not susceptible of 
amicable solution. It appears that 
our two nations are heaven-ordained 
to be mutually beneficial and ever to 


be the co-guardians of the peace of the 
Pacific. 

Let us now enumerate the possible, 
or at least apparent, causes of friction 
or disagreement between our two 
countries. They will fall under the 
following heads: (1) the immigration 
question, (2) the trade question, (3) 
the Manchurian question, and (4) the 
naval question. J have already said 
they are susceptible of amicable solu- 
tion. The first two items are not at 
this moment demanding our attention 
so much as the latter two. I shall 
therefore touch upon them in a more or 
less cursory manner. 


THe IMMIGRATION QUESTION 


Japan looks upon the immigration 
question not so much as a question of 
immigration per se, but as a question 
of discrim:nation—a question of pres- 
tige. Especially since the enactment 
of the American Immigration Law of 
1924, the question has resolved itself 
into whether or no one hundred-odd 
Japanese Immigrants will be admitted 
into this country. I am glad to have 
been assured by many Americans that 
there has come to be a strong move- 
ment in America to have the immigra- 
tion law in question amended so that 
the Japanese will be placed on an equal 
footing with Europeans. Several 
chambers of commerce and some bar 
associations in the United States have 
passed resolutions that the legal dis- 
crimination should be removed. Al- 
ready there are bills introduced in the 
United States Congress with the same 
object. A leaven of fairness and jus- 
tice appears to be at work in the Ameri- 
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can public mind regarding this matter. 
Japan is patiently waiting for the day 
when this needless affront to the Jap- 
anese sense of honor will be deleted 
from American legislation. 


Tue TRADE QUESTION 


As to the trade question, Japan and 
the United States are no competitors 
in the economic field. Our countries 
are endowed with entirely different re- 
sources. Our products are altogether 
complementary and our Pacific trade 
is remarkably well-balanced. Only, 
Japan buys a little more from the 
United States than the latter buys 
from Japan. The two countries ex- 
change raw materials in the form of 
silk and cotton, which represent the 
major factors of our trade. Not that 
there do not occur some minor frictions 
from time to time, but they are always 
of the nature that will not disturb our 
international relations. In fine, I am 
firmly convinced that the commercial 
relations between our two countries 
are destined to become closer and 
closer with the passage of time, to the 
mutual benefit of the two peoples. 


Tue MANcHURIAN QUESTION 


During my recent sojourn of three 
months in the Far East, I made a two- 
weeks’ visit to the new Empire of Man- 
chukuo and North China. I was 
agreeably surprised to find that the 
situation there was very much better 
than I could have imagined in distant 
parts of the world. JI am glad to say 
that this is not only the result of my 
own observations, but I may say 
the consensus of opinion among for- 
eign visitors to the new country. 

In connection with the problem of 
banditry, which according to the Lyt- 
ton Report “may be traced throughout 
the history of China,” and which “the 
[Chinese] administration has never 
been able to suppress .. . entirely” 


(p. 19), the claim of the Japanese au- 
thorities that “the presence of their 
troops in the country will enable them 
to wipe out the principal bandit units 
within from two to three years” (Lyt- 
ton Report, p. 83) has now been liter- 
ally fulfilled. 

During the two-and-a-half-years’ 
existence of Manchukuo, the bandits 
that used to infest towns and villages 
as well as railway lines have been prac- 
tically suppressed. Prior to the fate- 
ful incident at Mukden on the night 
of September 18, 1931, which ignited 
the so-called Manchurian affair, there 
were about one hundred thousand 
bandits in Manchuria. The number 
increased to two hundred and ten 
thousand soon after the incident, due 
to the fact that many of the defeated 
soldiers turned bandits. But now the 
number has dwindled to only thirty 
thousand, and they are practically 
banished to the wooded hills of Kirin. 

There are many reasons why such 
a remarkable achievement has been 
effected in so short a time. Some are 
ironical and others are fantastic. 
Some of the bandits who ran riot soon 
after the Mukden incident were styled 
political bandits. They aimed at the 
overthrow of the newly established 
Manchukuo Government. A promi- 
nent figure.in this movement was Gen- 
eral Mah Chan-shan. General Mah 
was once reported to have been killed 
in battle, but later it was found that 
he was a refugee in Siberia. When he 
arrived at Shanghai through Europe, 
he was hailed as a hero and his name 
was even used for a brand of cigarettes. 
But when he came to know that 
twenty million Mexican dollars had 
been contributed by the Chinese resi- 
dents in the South Sea. districts as an 
anti-Manchukuo fund, while only a 
million Mexican dollars had been 
handed to him in Manchukuo, he in- 
terposed objection with Chu Shing- 
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lan, the Chairman of the Committee 
which collected the fund in question. 

Mr. Chu, being a man of high char- 
acter and tried probity, would, in or- 
dinary circumstances, have given a 
satisfactory answer immediately. But 
he did not, and very naturally sus- 
picions arose that the fund might have 
been peculated at some high quarters, 
the revelation of which fact would 
most certainly cause much embarrass- 
ment and confusion. ° 

Learning of the situation, Chinese 
residents in the South Sea districts de- 
cided not to send any more funds, and 
those so-called political bandits in 
Manchukuo entirely disappeared from 
the scene. 

Then, among the historic predatory 
bandits, there were two eminent cote- 
ries called the Red Spear League and 
the Big Sword League. The members 
of those leagues were very brave and 
even dare-devil. They had a super- 
stition that when they swallowed a 
piece of paper on which magic words 
were written they would never be shot 
dead even by machine guns, and that if 
they were once dead they would be 
resurrected. They would brandish 
their poisoned spears or swords and 
would assault even an organized and 
modern-equipped army with a strong 
and naive conviction of their immor- 
tality. They often succeeded in their 
attempt at looting in the early days, 
but later on they too frequently 
found out that the magic words did 
not work. They complained that the 
Japanese bullets were bewitched; and 
having lost confidence in their spears 
and swords, came to carry antiquated 
firearms and became entirely deprived 
of their quondam valor of ignorance 
and superstition. Manchukuo of to- 
day has in this way been purged of 
the time-honored social venom and 
is on the road to an era of law and 


order. 
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The capital city 


The new capital of Hsinching offers 
to the eye of a casual observer a sign 
of progress unpayalleled at this mo- 
ment in any other part of the world. 
An area of land where only two years 
ago reeds and rushes reigned supreme 
is now being turned into a modern city. 
It covers just the size of the old city of . 
Changchun, an area of twenty square 
kilometers or eight square miles, and 
forms one tenth of the area allotted for 
the future capital, which will be ten 
square miles larger than the District 
of Columbia. Wide and geometrical 
streets are being constructed, inter- 
spersed by parks with trees and lakes. 
Large office and administrative build- 
ings which would challenge comparison 
with any in Western cities are fast 
cropping up. New private houses 
with all modern appliances are already 
seen in clusters here and there, with 
their picturesque uniform red roofs 
against the background of darkish- 
green hills. 

But the most interesting part 
of the city construction is that the 
sewage system was first built. It is 
not a thing spectacular to the eye, 
but one that is most important for 
modern sanitation, especially in Man- 
churia, which has long been supposed 
to be the home of epidemie diseases. 
Japan has had enough bitter experi- 
ences in building sewage systems, be- 
cause she had to approach the question 
after cities were already in existence. 
In a few years’ time Hsinching will be 
a model city of the Far East, even ex- 
celling Tokyo and Osaka in many re- 
spects. 

In the apportionment of land for 
residential purposes, a novel but very 
reasonable plan has been adopted in 
Hsinching. A man is not allowed to 
purchase more than two thousand 
tsubo, or one and a third acres, for 
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his personal use. Moreover, if he does 
not build his house within two years, 
he has to give up the land at the 
prevailing price. This method has 
been adopted to forestall the intrusion 
of speculators, to prevent a person 
from owning too large an estate, and 
to accelerate the construction of 
houses. It appears to be working 
satisfactorily. 


Communications 


In the matter of communication, 
which is a prerequisite to the mainte- 
nance of law and order, remarkable 
progress has also been attained. At 
the time Manchuria became an inde- 
pendent state (March 1, 1932), there 
were in Manchuria about 6,000 kilo- 
meters (3,728 miles) of railway line, 
including 1,110 kilometers (700 miles) 
belonging to the South Manchuria 
Railway and 1,700 kilometers (1,000 
miles) to the Chinese Eastern Railway 
(later the North Manchuria Railway) . 
By the end of 1933, 850 kilometers (528 
miles) of line had been constructed, 
and 1,500 kilometers (932 miles) more 
are actually being built in three differ- 
ent parts of the country. How modern 
methods are utilized by Manchurian 
railways may be imagined from the 
fact that streamlined trains and air- 
conditioned cars are now under con- 
struction at the South Manchuria 
Railway factory. 

The purchase by Manchukuo from 
Soviet Russia of the North Manchuria 
Railway, which has practically been 
agreed upon, will, apart from its politi- 
cal significance, be of immense value 
from the point of view of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Roads available for motor driving 
stood at 13,200 kilometers (8,200 miles) 
in 1932, but new construction has been 
vigorously carried on to extend the 
mileage. A network of state roads, 
50,000 kilometers (31,000 miles) in ten 


years at a cost of 85,000,000 Yen, is on 
the program. 

In the comparatively flat country of 
Manchuria, aviation is a convenient 
and suitable means of conveyance. 
During the past two years commertial 
airways have come to cover 3,000 kilo- 
meters (1,900 miles). , 


Industry 


In pomt of industry, Manchukuo is 
not trying to be too hasty in its de- 
velopment. Since the declaration of 
independence, steel, aluminum, and 
magnesium manufacturing has been 
inaugurated. The deposit of mag- 
nesite in the vicinity of Tashihchiao is 
estimated to be by far the largest in 
the world. Jtisan ore which promises 
to be very important in future indus- 
tries, because magnesium which can 
be extracted from magnesite is a metal 
one-third lighter in weight than alum- 
inum. The -tapping of placer gold 
deposit has also been started. 

Prior to the independence of Man- 
chukuo there had been developed, 
mainly through the influence of the 
South Manchuria Railway, the textile, 
chemical, electric, and ceramic indus- 
tries. They have during the past two 
or three years been greatly modernized. 

But upon the whole, industry in 
Manchukuo is still in its infancy. 
When 90 per cent of the population are 
farmers, the mode of living cannot and 
should not be changed overnight. 
The land will remain agricultural for 
many years to come. In this respect, 
the Manchukuo authorities will en- 
counter one of the most difficult ques- 
tions to solve. While the whole world 
is suffering from low prices for farm 
products, Manchukuo cannot very 
well be an exception. 


Currency and taxes 


It may further be pointed out that 
currency in Manchukuo has now been 
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unified. Formerly there were various 
kinds of money in circulation, as in 
any other part of China. Each city 
had its own paper money, which would 
not be accepted in other cities. Over 
and above, what were called Mukden 
coupons were in the market. Their 
value would fluctuate at the whims of 
the despots at Mukden. All this ir- 
regular money was retired and super- 
seded by the notes and coins issued by 
the Central Bank of Manchukuo «in 
the short space of two years’ time. 
The success is looked upor with ad- 
miration by many foreign observers, 
and is even encouraging the Chinese 
in China to undertake a similar 
measure. 

Attention has naturally been di- 
rected by the Manchukuo Govern- 
ment to the lightening of financial bur- 
dens upon the people. Under the rule 
of military despots taxes were levied 
very arbitrarily, and the public burden 
was not only heavy but also unevenly 
distributed. To rectify the situation 
the assessment was systematized, and 
many unusual taxes, such as the mili- 
tary surtax, the policing salt tax levied 
on the pretext of being the zompensa- 
tion for protecting the sale and trans- 
portation of salt, the receipt and cer- 
tificate tax collected as the cost of 
paper and printing of various tax re- 
ceipts and freight certificates, have 
been totally abolished. There are 
complaints heard from some quarters 
that under the new régime the assess- 
ment is too systematic and regular. 
Some people prefer the old slovenly 
way of assessment where corruption 
would work. But there is no doubt 
that the fair and just system now put 
in operation is winning the confidence 
and appreciation of the people. 


Confucianism revived 


Apart from the material aspects of 
the Manchukuo situation, it is gratify- 
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ing to note that much energy is applied 
to have the teachings of Confucius in- 
culcated among the people. The Con- 
fucian rites have been revived and are 
now observed all over the country. 
The Confucian teachings aim at the 
bringing about of an era of peace, right- 
eousness, and prosperity. Good prog- 
ress is now being made in that direc- 
tion. Recently the Prime Minister 
Cheng made an extended trip through- 
out the country, mostly by airplane, 
and compressed his impressions in a 
short poem, a passage of which runs: 


Our country yet is not 

The home of virtues, joy and happiness 
Nor the land of mirth and plenty; 

But that shall be our final aim, 

To which we devote our heart and soul. 


It is interesting to note that China 
herself has recently started the ob- 
servance of the long forgotten Confu- 
cian services in emulation of the Man- 
chukuo practice. 


Scientific advance 


In connection with the moral and 
spiritual advancement of the Man- 
churian people, it is further to be ob- 
served that the understanding and ap- 
preciation by the local people of the 
motives and purposes of the Japanese 
are daily increasing. 

In Harbin, for instance, the recent 
inundation supplied a suitable occa- 
sion for coöperation between Man- 
churian and Japanese citizens. Har- 
bin was threatened by a flood in 1934 
on account of the rising of the Sungari 
and Nonni Rivers. North Manchuria 
is a plain, flat country, and water 
moves very slowly in meandering 
courses. It was therefore possible for 
the Harbinians to anticipate the ar- 
rival of the flood a week or ten days 
ahead. It was decided among the au- 
thorities of the city, at the instance of 
Japanese engineers, that dams or walls 
should be built at suitable places. 
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Those barriers proved successful and 
the main current of the inundation 
was diverted away from the city pre- 
cincts. 

But even so, some water came into 
the Chinese district’ adjacent to the 
river, and the authorities concerned 
decided to use hundreds of pumps to 
throw out the water. In the begin- 
ning, Chinese passers-by looked upon 
the process with a disdainful smile, as 
much as to say that it was futile to 
struggle against the forces of Nature. 
To combat Nature was not in line with 
the time-honored fatalist way of think- 
ing of the Chinese mind. When, how- 
ever, the water subsided and the land 
was beginning to become dry, the as- 
tonishment of the Chinese citizens was 
so great that some of them were seen 
making obeisance of gratitude and rev- 
erence before those mysterious pumps. 
The impression left upon them was the 
greater because they well remembered 
the calamity which had visited them 
two years ago. Then, a similar flood 
immersed the whole of Chinatown and 
did not subside until wmter came, de- 
molishing many houses on account of 
the freezing. 

In the wake of the inundation in 
1934 a cholera epidemic sprang up, as 
had usually been the case. Japanese 
medical experts immediately came to 
the rescue. Disinfection was immedi- 
ately administered, and the codpera- 
tion of the Manchukuo citizens was re- 
quested to have their carts and wagons 
go through a pool of disinfectant in 
the middle of the street. It was 
feared that germs carried by the 
wheels might propagate the epidemic. 
The request was well heeded and the 
abominable disease was overcome 
within a very short space of time. 

The Mayor of the city, a Chinese, 
told me about those happenings with 
due pride and appreciation, and was 
confident that such instances of the 


victory of science over Nature would 
serve as a happy link to bring about 
the collaboration and harmony of the 
Manchurian and Japanese peoples. 


Establishment of law and order ‘ 


I am very glad to recall these im- 
pressions I gathered during my recent 
visit to Manchukuo, because I know 
that these are the impressions that are 
carried away by many foreign visitors 
to the Far East, and because they tend 
to establish the fact that Manchukuo 
Is on the road to wholesome and steady 
progress, in the face of sporadic pre- 
dictions of rather pessimistic char- 
acter. 

Furthermore, if Manchukuo þe- 
comes in this way a land of plenty and 
the home of peace, as she aspires to be, 
not only will her own interests be 
served, but the interests of Japan, of 
the Far East, and of the whole world 
will surely be served. Japan can, in- 
cidentally, demonstrate to the world 
that in taking decisive steps in the 
Manchurian affair three years ago, she 
was not engaging in any aggression but 
was merely intent upon ushering in a 
régime of law and order and conse- 
quent peace and prosperity in the Far 
East. 

When I was passing through Chin- 
chau district by train, an American 
missionary, quite unknown to me, 
strolled into my compartment and 
offered me a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, which he said was the only suita- 
ble thing he had with him to serve as 
a memento of our chance meeting. 
He was living in Jehol, he said, and was 
very glad that the Japanese influence 
had come to be felt there and that 
tranquillity and repose were being 
maintained in that district. He was 
also grateful for the treatment meted 
out to him and his associates by the 
Japanese military authorities stationed 
in that area. Jehol now, according to 
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him, compared well with any part of 
the United States so far as order and 
security were concerned. Any for- 
eigner could go out at night in the city 
and travel to any remote village with- 
out fear of personal danger or molesta- 
tion. I accepted the Holy Book with 
a sense of gratitude and deep-felt 
emotion. I was very glad to be as- 
sured of the progress in the mainte- 
nance of law and order in Manchukuo 
from a disinterested and impartial ob- 
server. 


The open door 


In this connection I am gratified to 
have heard from thinking Americans, 
both in this country and in the Far 
East, that if Manchukuo was to pro- 
gress as she was progressing at pres- 
ent, and if Japan’s policy toward that 
country continued to be what it was at 
present, there was no reason why the 
United States should not be satisfied 
with the prevailing situation. Their 
only anxiety appeared to be about the 
observance of the principle of the open 
door and equal opportunity. As to 
that question, the Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment made it clear that the prin- 
ciple would be meticulously adhered 
to, in her declaration of independ- 
ence and her subsequent public avow- 
als. The Japanese Government also 
has made it clear that it will abide 
by its frequent statements upon the 
subject. It is unthinkable that those 
two Governments will go against 
their pledge made in such unequivocal 
terms. 

The only thing we have to bear in 
mind is that Japan is geographically 
close to Manchukuo and that Japanese 
industry has of recent years made so 
much progress that Japanese goods 
are produced at a very much lower 
cost than those of the United States 
and Europe. When the opportunity 
is equal, the chances are that Japanese 
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goods will mostly command the 
market, 

But in point of fact, the United 
States and Japan have no conflicting 
interests in their exportation to for- 
eign countries, iAcluding Manchukuo. 
Fortunately, as I said before, the goods 
exported by the United States and 
Japan are generally of different de- 
scriptions. They do not compete 
with each other. In any case the door 
of Manchukuo will always be kept 
open and no discriminating barriers 
will ever be set up. 

Recently the question of oil monop- 
oly to be mstituted by Manchukuo has 
often been made the subject of discus- 
sion. Whatever may be the motives 
of that Government in coming to the 
decision, we are sure that nothing will 
be done to contravene the established 
principle of the open door and equal 
opportunity. If there be any real 
ground for complaints that there was 
some violation of this principle, the 
Manchukuo Government will surely 
see to it that the causes for grievance 
will be removed. 


Reconciliation of Chinese 


In the Lytton Report it is recorded 
(p. 111) that the Commission came to 
the “conclusion that there is no gen- 
eral support for the ‘Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment,’ which is regarded by the 
local Chinese as an instrument of the 
Japanese.” ‘That may have been true 
when the Report was written in 1932. 
In any case, Japan has never designed 
to use Manchukuo as an instrument, 
but has always made it her genuine 
aim to offer a helping hand in the es- 
tablishment of an independent, peace- 
ful, and prosperous state. Not that 
she is altruistic, but it is the natural 
desire of Japan from the point of view 
of her own interest. And the men- 
tality of the Chinese citizens of Man- 
chukuo is adjusting itself to the new 
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situation as time progresses, and har- 
mony and codperation between the 
Manchukuo people and the Japanese 
are being satisfactorily promoted, as 
some instances I have adduced amply 
demonstrate. i 

When these facts are known, I am 
sure any misgivings, suspicions, or 
fear that may have lurked in the minds 
of Americans in respect to Manchukuo 
will be altogether dispelled. 


Ture NAVAL QUESTION 


We have already surveyed the fields 
of politics and economics, and have 


found that there are no acute ques-- 


tions between Japan and the United 
States that would involve us in diff- 
cult situations—much less in war. 
We have every reason to be good 
‘ friends and none to be at loggerheads. 
Then is it not a foregone conclusion 
that in the matter of naval disarma- 
ment our two nations will eventually 
come to some agreement? The road 
may be strewn with difficulties, but 
the goal is not lost sight of. 

At this moment when the prelimi- 
nary conversations are being con- 
ducted in London, I feel I am not in a 
position to anticipate the details of 
the stand the Japanese Delegation 
will take in relation to naval matters. 
However, in view of the fact that there 
appears to be some misunderstanding 
in the press and elsewhere as to the 
attitude of Japan, [ shall undertake to 
make a few general explanations 

There are two important points in 
our new proposal. The first is that 
equality or parity should be attained 
in the naval strengths of the powers 
concerned; and the second, that a dras- 
tic reduction should be accomplished 
in the naval armaments. 

Japan is earnestly interested in the 
diminution of the navies, so that the 
chance of war would be reduced and 
the financial burdens upon the people 


lessened. The most practical and the 
most reasonable way of accomplishing 
this aim would be, to the mind of the 
Japanese Government and people, to 
adopt a program under which, in re- 
ducing the size of the navies, none 
would feel a menace to its national 
security. That is exactly the basic 
idea underlying the Japanese proposal. 

First, Japan regards the ratio sys- 
tem as inappropriate, and proposes 
that the parity system, by the estab- 
lishment of a common upper limit for 
all navies, should be instituted. The 
navy has two distinct services to per- 
form. One is to police the seas, hav- 
ing in view no particular enemy, and 
the other is to engage in a battle, hav- 
ing in view an actual enemy. 

The theory often advanced by the 
United States and Great Britain in 
support of their contention that they 
should have greater ratio in their 
navies compared with that of Japan, 
has as its ground their possession of 
longer coast lines, more extended trade 
routes, and greater interests to defend. 
This reasoning would hold good if the 
navies had only the policing service to 
perform. But when we look at the 
navy as a fighting unit, we must take 
into consideration the mobility of 
vessels, which has been greatly in- 
creased in recent years. When a de- 
cisive battle is to be fought, no power, 
whether or not the coast line and the 
trade route are long, would be content 
with dividing its naval forces into 
separate units. The whole strength 
would be concentrated on the spot 
where the fateful encounter would 
take place. Then the country which 
has a lesser ratio would always be 
placed at.a disadvantage. 

We have not yet arrived at the stage 
where navies could be considered only 
as policing forces. So long as the navy 
retains its character as a fighting unit, 
Japan is not in a position to waive her 
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claim for equality in naval strength. 
That would impair the sense of secu- 
rity of the people, as recent develop- 
ments indicate. 

It has often been said that with the 
present ratio of 5-5-3 in capital ships 
and aircraft carriers and 10-10—7 in 
auxiliary vessels, Japan has equality 
of defense in her home waters. That 
presupposes that the American Navy 
would fight in the Western Pacific but 
never that the Japanese Navy wauld 
fight in the Eastern Pacific. The 
equality or inequality of defense of 
the United States has never been ques- 
tioned. As one of our delegates to the 
London Naval Conference in 1930 had 
an occasion to say, it is always the 
navy that has the ratio of ten that can 
take the offensive, never the navy that 
has the ratio of seven. 

In insisting that the lesser navy 
should have an even smaller ratio, the 
larger navy cannot but be motivated 
by the desire to make it easier for it to 
take an offensive action against the 
lesser one, or, in other words, to reduce 
the latter’s defensive power. Then it 
can easily be imagined that the Jap- 
anese have felt that there is some un- 
fairness in the ratio system. 

Moreover, in the ratio system is in- 
volved the question of national dignity 
and prestige. No one has ever 
thought that by granting Japan equal- 
ity in naval strength, either the United 
States or the British Empire would 
begin to feel anxiety about its own na- 
tional security. That is not the point. 
The fear appears to be that in that 
case there would be no knowing what 
actions Japan might take toward 
China and other parts of the Far East. 
There is a tendency to look down upon 
Japan as an enfant gaté who may run 
amuck at any moment. The argu- 
ment too often falls upon Japanese 
ears in this manner: “If we have the 
ratio of ten, we will always behave; 
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but if you have more than six or seven, 
it is highly probable that you will go 
astray.’ Does it not sound too much 
as a case of asserting moral superi- 
ority? It is something which the 
Japanese susceptibility cannot toler- 
ate; it is something to which no man 
with a sense of honor will remain rec- 
onciled. 

It is earnestly hoped that the real 
and sincere aim of the Japanese nation 
in the Far East will be clearly under- 
stood by the other nations. It is 
nothing but the establishment of the 
reign of law and order and the ad- 
vancement of peace and prosperity in 
those regions. What Japan is actu- 
ally doing in regard to the new Empire 


_of Manchukuo is, as has already been 


explained, an eloquent evidence of the 
genuineness of such Japanese pur- 
poses. 


Ratio system hinders reduction 


There is another cogent reason why 
the parity system is far preferable to 
the ratio system. It is that under the 
parity system the reduction of naval 
strength can very much more easily 
be carried out than under the ratio 
system. Equality will remain equal- 
ity whatever reduction may be ef- 
fected. But a ratio of say 10-6 will 
represent quite a different relative 
strength according to the total ton- 
nage. It may be likened to a case 
where there are two men who earn 
$1,000 and $600 a month, respectively, 
and another two men who earn $100 
and $60 respectively. The disparity 
between the two men of the latter set 
is much greater than between the 
former two. The ratio system is an 
impediment to reduction. 

From these points of view, Japan 
is going to give notice of her intention 
to terminate the Washington Treaty 
of 1922, according to the method fore- 
seen in the stipulation of Article 23 
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of the same treaty. This will be done 
regardless of the developments at the 
-preliminary conference at London. 
Japan desires that there shall be a 
new formula of limitation other than 
the ratio system. e is hoping to 
have a new deal on a more reasonable 
basis than heretofore, 


Naval reduction urged 


However, Japan is by no means 
claiming the right to possess a navy 
greater than she actually has. On the 
contrary, she is proposing a decided 
reduction in naval armaments. She 
is in favor of the total abolition of capi- 
tal ships and aircraft carriers. In 
terms of tonnage, she is proposing the 
scrapping of 250,000 tons in capital 
ships and 70,000 tons in aircraft car- 
riers. She is further prepared that 
some tonnage representing 8-inch gun 
cruisers should be dropped from the 
list. In short, Japan proposes to have 
her naval strength, standing at 800,000 
tons, reduced by half. She is prepared 
to reduce as far as the general situa- 
tion m the world permits, in juxtaposi- 
tion with the United States and Great 
Britain. If all of us make such drastic 
reduction, we will approach the day 
when we can reduce our respective 
navies to the police standard. 

At the present moment it is to be 
regretted that both the American and 
the British navies appear to be unwill- 
ing to abolish those weapons of war 
which are most expensive and form 
the main strength of fighting units— 
the weapons of war that are laying an 
inordinate burden upon the shoulders 
of the taxpayers of the countries con- 
cerned. They do not appear to be 
willing to do so on any condition what- 
ever. 

Are not the naval strengths after 
all relative? Why then can we not 
counsel together and decide to abol- 
ish them simultaneously? Of course, 
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there exist navies outside of the United 
States, British, and Japanese navies. 
Why not then make the decision con- 
ditional—contingent upon the atti- 
tude of those other navies? Unless 


- there is a wish to use the navy as àn 


instrument of national policy, it is im- 
possible to see a reason to insist upon 
the necessity of holding on to such 
expensive weapons of war. A battle- 
ship nowadays will cost the enormous 
sum of $80,000,000 in America, and, 
although the prices are lower in Japan, 
it will cost nearly half that amount in 
that country. 

In this connection it is sometimes 
argued that the United States needs 
large-type vessels with long ranges of 
action for transoceanic operations. 
Such need may well be justified when 
war in distant waters is envisaged; 
not when only security in home waters 
is contemplated. Such vessels may be 
indispensable for aggression, but not 
for defense. 

The vulnerability of the Philippines 
is often discussed. But the United 
States is pledged to give them inde- 
pendence within ten years. Further- 
more, Japan has no covetous designs 
towards these islands, and is always 
prepared to conclude any agreement 
to safeguard their immunity from out- 
side molestation. 

It is sincerely desired that, in the 
interests of the great cause of dis- 
armament, the simultaneous abolition 
of large and expensive vessels shall be 
decided upon. 

A few days ago (November 9, 1934) 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, said at the 
Guild Hall: 


I believe with all my heart that the best 
and the last word in security is an interna- 
tional agreement on scales of national arma- 
ments, and, the lower the scales agreed 
upon, the greater the security of the nations ` 
will be. But if these agreements are re- 
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fused, defensive requirements must be met 
in a way that will put the ncn-aggressive 
purpose of the nation beyond question. I 
believe that this country will trust us to 
«do what we think to be necessary without 


embarking on an armament race, on the one 


hand, or on the other, forgetting, in pro- 
viding for our own security, the overriding 
and far more permanent duty to make war 
a thing impossible in the future. 


What Japan is proposing is exactly 
what Mr. MacDonald has in mind. 
By abolishing the highly expensive 
units of the fleet, it 1s designed to 
bring nearer the day when war is made 
“a thing impossible” once and for all 
time to come. Security will naturally 
thereby be increased, because security 
is greater or smaller according as there 
exist greater or smaller potential 
enemies. 

Such accusations frequently leveled 
at Japan as courting aggrandizement 
of the navy or challenging a competi- 
tive naval building are, needless to say, 
sadly wide of the mark. When Japan 
is proposing the reduction of her own 
navy by half, how could she be look- 
ing for a naval competition? Japan’s 
foremost purpose 1s to provide for the 
security of all concerned, to reduce the 
financial burden of peoples, and to 
contribute to the establishment of 


peace, which is the supreme need of” 


the time. 
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CoNCLUSION 


My conclusion was stated at the be- 
ginning of this address. Not be- 
clouded by any political or economic 
complications, the relations of our two 
countries are daily becoming closer, 
and the understanding between our 
two peoples yearly more profound. 
In February and March last, notes 
were exchanged between Mr. Cordell 
Hull, the United States Secretary of 
state, and Mr. Koki Hirota, the Japa- 
nese Minister for Foreign Affairs. In 
these notes Mr. Hirota stated: 


I firmly believe that, viewed in the light 
of the broad aspect of the situation and 
studied from all possible angles, no question 
exists between our two countries that is 
fundamentally incapable of amicable solu- 
tion. 


And Mr. Hull replied: 

I fully concur with you in that opinion. 
Further, I believe that there are in fact no 
questions between our two countries which, 
if they be viewed in proper .perspective in 
both countries, can with any warrant be 
regarded as not readily susceptible to ad- 
justment by pacific processes. 

This is no perfunctory diplomatic 
language. It is borne out by actual 
facts, and should form the basis of our 
future international relations. As re- 
gards those rumors of war that are all 
too frequently circulated, let us ask 
ourselves, “Cuz bono?” 


Honorable Hirosi Saito is Ambassador of Japan to 


the United States. 
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Reconstruction in China 


HIS is not the first time that I 

have been privileged to address 
an audience assembled under the aus- 
pices of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and I con- 
sider it an especial honor again to be 
invited to do so. 

I have taken “Reconstruction in 
China” as the title for my address, be- 
cause I believe this subject is not so 
well known outside of China as it 
should be. At the same time, it is a 
subject so broad and varied in content 
that I shall be able to consider only 
some of its more oustanding points, 
and these in only general terms. 


RESTRICTED SPHERE OF GOVERNMENT 


First, I would ask my audience to 
bear in mind that in China, from time 
immemorial, the governments, local 
as well as central, have not sought to 
take an active part in controlling or 
influencing the social and economic ac- 
tivities of their peoples. In fact, in 
the past such action would have been 
regarded by my people as an undue 
interference with their right to regu- 
late their affairs by their own 
less formal, less coercive means, and 
in accordance with their own ideas 
as to justice, propriety, and expe- 
diency. 

This conception of the extremely 
limited sphere of political authority 
has constituted one of the fundamental 
differences between Eastern and West- 
ern life, and, given the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Chinese 
people, it has been by no means devoid 
of advantages. As I shall presently 
point out, Chinese political as well as 
social, economic, and cultural ideas are 
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rapidly changing, and in many respects 
are tending to approximate those of 
the Western world. It still remains 
true, however, that without an appre- 
ciation of the minor part which politi- 
cal atithority has been accustomed to 
play in the life of the Chinese people, 
it is impossible to form a correct con- 
ception as to the present situation m 
China. 

In the Western world, habituated 
as the people are to look to their gov- 
ernments for both guidance and con- 
trol, any failure of those governments 
to function with reasonable efficiency 
and controlling authority leads to na- 
tional demoralization and disorder. 
This is not true in China. When there 
is political discord there, and even 
when there is considerable armed fight- 
ing between contesting parties, only 
local and temporary and what one 
might call surface disturbances are 
caused. The underlying and all-per- 
vading economic and social life of the 
people is not seriously troubled. 

Thus it is that a Westerner is likely 
to gain a distorted idea of the situation 
in China when he reads in the news- 
papers of civil strifes and the lack of 
complete coercive control by the Cen- 
tral Government over certain portions 
of China’s vast area. Almost certainly 
he would be surprised could he gain a 
full knowledge of the great movement 
for social and economic reconstruction 
which has been under way during re- 
cent years. This movement has now 
gained a momentum that is sure to 
carry it to results that will be of tre- 
mendous benefit to the Chinese peo- 
ple and to the entire world, which will 
necessarily profit from the enhanced 
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well-being of a people numbering more 
than four hundred millions. 

It is well known that, beginning with 
the overthrow of the old imperial sys- 
tem in 1911, China has been passing 
through a period of political evolution 
in her attempt to establish her central 
and provincial governments ‘upon a 
firm popular basis. It is not so well 
known that this change from an auto- 
cratic to a democratic rule has carried 
with it an enlarged conception of the 
proper province of government, and 
has been accompanied by equally radi- 
cal alterations in almost all other de- 
partments of thought and action. 
Thus, the Chinese people now look to 
their governments not only for police 
protection, but also for the promotion, 
in every possible way, of their general 
economic and social welfare; and at the 
same time they are rapidly modifying 
their own economic methods and cul- 
tural ideals. 

In result, I believe it is correct to 
say that nowhere else in the world, 
unless it be in Turkey, are there such 
profound changes taking place in all 
departments of national life as are to 
be observed in China. 


EDUCATION 


Of fundamental importance as re- 
gards its permanent and pervading mm- 
fluence, is the advance in China, since 
1905, of educational methods and 
facilities.t 

Prior to 1905, the primary purpose 
of Chinese education was the inculca- 
tion of moral principles rather than the 
imparting of substantive information 
or facts. Also, the Central Govern- 
ment concerned itself only with the 
holding of examinations for testing the 


1 With regard to educational advances in 
China, I have drawn upon language and obser- 
vations made by me in an article which I con- 
tributed to the June 1934 issue of The World To- 
day, published by the Engyclopedia Britannica. 
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proficiency attained by students. In 
the present régime, not only has the 
scope of mstruction been greatly 
widened so as to include matters of 
scientific, philésophical, and techno- 
logical interest, but the Central Gov- 
ernment and the local administrative 
authorities now conceive it to be their 
proper function to provide the means 
whereby their citizens may obtain 
higher as well as primary and inter- 
mediate instruction. 

How rapid this development has 
been is indicated by the fact that 
China now has more than a hundred 
institutions of higher learning, more 
than twenty of which are national in- 
stitutions. The importance that is 
now attached to science and the prac- 
tical application of its results is at- 
tested by the fact that thirty of these 
colleges specialize in technological sub- 
jects. Added to the graduates of 
these colleges and universities are the 
many Chinese students who have ob- 
tained advanced instruction in foreign 
countries—a considerablé proportion 
of them in the United States.. In re- 
sult, China now has a very con- 
siderable body of highly educated 
men and women, many of whom 
are playing a prominent part in the 
life of the nation, and are destined 
to play an increasingly important 
part. 

As for primary and secondary edu- 
cation, it has been estimated that in 
1921 there were about three million 
children in school. The Ministry of 
Education of the Chinese Government 
reports that in June 1934 there were 
eleven million in the primary and mid- 
dle schools registered with the Govern- 
ment. Since this does not include a 
large number of students in private 
schools of various kinds, it would ap- 


‘pear that in thirteen years there has 


been an increase of not far from 400 
per cent. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 


Educational movements 


There is still, however, a deplorable 
amount of illiteracy among the masses 


of the Chinese people. e For some years * 


past there has been an important 
movement under the direction of Dr. 
Y. C. James Yen for the promotion of 
mass adult education to supplement 
the work of the primary schools. The 
results of this movement to date are 
considerable, and the prospects for 
still greater results are encouraging in 
the extreme. 

In connection with education m 
China, it is necessary that I should 
also say a word regarding what is 
known as the “New Culture” or “New 
Thought” movement, which during 
the last twenty-five years has produced 
a veritable renaissance in China. This 
movement, largely under the influence 
and direction of the eminent Chinese 
philosopher Hu Shih, has sought to 
give a literary standing to the popular 
or vernacular speech of the people, and 
thus to create a literature for the 
masses which will replace the old, com- 
plicated, pedantic writings which have 
been available only to the few classical 
scholars. l 

In 1920 the Ministry of Education 
ordered that this simplified language 
should be used in all textbooks in the 
primary schools, and since then the 
same requirement has been made ap- 
plicable to the upper grades and to 
high schools. The Government has 
also issued a dictionary fixing the pro- 
nunciation to be given to the words or 
“characters” of this new Kuo-yi or 
“national spoken language.” 

Mr. Arthur W. Hummel, the emi- 
nent Sinologue and Chief of the Divi- 


sion of Chinese Literature of the. 


Library of Congress, in a paper in THE 
Anwaus of this very Academy, ex- 
pressed the opinion that this cultural 
renaissance represents for China a 
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revolution more significant than the 
political revolution which resulted in 
the overthrow of the old imperial sys- 
tem and the establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government.? - 

In connection with matters cultural, 
I wish that I had time to speak of what 
is known as the “New Life Move- 
ment,” especially sponsored by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, which advocates 
simple, and what one might almost 
call puritanical, rules of life and behav- 
ior. The subject is interesting and 
important enough for extended treat- 
ment. 


GENERAL Economic DEVELOPMENTS 


In the commercial, financial, and 
industrial fields the modernizing move- 
ment has made an advance equal to 
that in the cultural fields. Industrial- 
ization is going ahead, especially in the 
larger cities, and the Chinese banks 
are conducting their operations upon a 
larger scale and operating under sound 
financial principles. There is not time 
for me to state any details upon these 
points, but one general and important 
fact is that whereas, up to recent years, 
China was a field for foreign exploita- 
tion, whether with regard to the financ- 
ing of railways and other large under- 
takings, or the conducting of foreign 
trade, or manufacturing upon a large 
scale, this is no longer dominantly the 
ease. The Chinese are now in very 
large measure financing their own pub- — 
lic undertakings. They are establish- 
ing and operating their own manufac- 
turmg plants, and are themselves 
directing their large exporting and im- 
porting concerns instead of acting 
merely as subordinate agents for for- 
eign companies. Speaking upon this 
point, Mr. Grover Clark, in an address 
before this Academy at its Annual 
Meeting in 1933, said: 


*The New-Culture Movement in China,” 
Tue Annars, Nov. 1930, p. 55. 
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Just as the Chinese have successfully 
pushed their demand for the cancellation of 
the special political privileges which the for- 
eigners enjoyed in China, so they have, with 
even more striking success and in very ef- 
fective fashion, moved ahead to take from 
the foreigners—not by force but by suc- 
cessful economic competition—special eco- 
nomic opportunities and privileges. 

That change is easily the most significant 
that has come in China in recent years.’ 


In the matter of governmental’ ac- 
tion for the promotion of health, there 
has been, within the last few years, a 
great advance. This has been greatly 
aided and stimulated by the League of 
Nations, and this brings me to a phase 
of China’s recent development of 
which I wish especially to speak; 
namely, the technical codperation 
which has existed since 1930 between 
the League and China. 

In 1931 this technical codperation 
was broadened to include, in addition 
to public health, transportation, com- 
munication, agriculture, public works, 
and soforth. Also, at about that time 
a, League of Nations Mission of Educa- 
tional Experts was sent to China. A 
few months later the League sent a 
group of experts to study and give 
their advice to the Government of 
China regarding local problems of 
water conservancy, land reclamation, 
flood prevention, and road building. 
Also, a committee of experts was sent 
to advise regarding land reform and 
the improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions generally. Experts were also 
sent to aid in the field of mdustrial 
developments. And Sir John Hope 
Simpson was sent as Director General 
of the National Flood Relief Commis- 


3“ China’ Economic Emergenze,” Tue Ax- 
NALS, July 1938, p. 84. In this address Mr. 
Clark gave striking proof of the assertion which 
I have quoted. To those who are especially in- 
terested in this phase of China’s development, I 
would recommend the reading of the entire ad- 


dress. 
L] 
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sion which was appointed to deal with 
the extraordinary floods which oc- 
curred in China in the fall of 1931.4 


Nationa Economic COUNCIL 


In order that the various proposed 
constructive undertakings might be 
properly conceived and coördimated 
according to a comprehensive plan of 
national improvement, the Chinese 
Government, in 1931, established a 
body known as the National Economic 
Council. The Chairman of this Coun- 
cil is General Chiang Kai-shek, with 
Mr. T. V. Soong as Vice-Chairman. 
Its ex officio members are the Minis- 
ters of the National Departments of 
Interior, Finance, Railways, Commu- 
nications, Industries, and Education. 
In addition to these, there are private 
persons specially invited to member- 
ship. 

The end sought in creating this 
Council is to have available an advi- 
sory body, composed of competent per- 
sons who can assist the Government 
with regard to executing the larger 
reconstructive undertakings as well as 
determining which of them are fea- 
sible, and their degrees of urgency. It 
is to be noted, as pointed out by Gen- 
era] Chiang at the first meeting, that 
so far as members of the Council are 
ministers of the Central Government, 
they are in a position to give immedi- 
ate executive effect to such proposals 
as are adopted. 


*On November 7 the League of Nations an- 
nounced that a mission of four European engi- 
neers was being sent at the request of the Chinese 
Government and in continuation of the League’s 
codperative work in China. These engineers— 
Mr. Code of Great Britain, Mr. Coursin of 
France, Mr. Nijhoff of the Netherlands, and Mr, 
Omodeo of Italy-—will undertake a thorough in- 
vestigation of such problems as water conserv- 
ancy, road communications, and so forth. Be- 
fore leaving Europe, they, together with Mr. 
Daniel Mead of Madison, Wisconsin, studied in 
Geneva previous reports made on these subjects 
by other engineers. 
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As concerns the specific enterprises 
approved by the National Economic 
Council and by the experts sent to 
China by the League, the most con- 
venient summary is to be found in the 
report made in April 1934 by the Tech- 
nical Delegate of the League, Dr. 
Rajchman, and in the special reports 
of the technical experts appended to 
that report. 

The picture of the work of recon- 
struction will, however, be incomplete 
if I fail to mention the activities of the 
governmental departments, both cen- 
tral and provincial, and individual 
agencies, which, each in its own way, 
have mapped out a plan of work for 
general improvement and reconstruc- 
tion. In fact, one may say that at the 
present moment the people of China 
are reconstruction-minded. The Cen- 
tral Government attaches so much im- 
portance to the work of reconstruction 
that it has ordered revenues derived 
from the American Cotton and Wheat 
Loan to be devoted to the work carried 
on through the National Economic 
Council. 

In this connection I may say that a 
statement has been made that the 
proceeds of the Cotton and Wheat 
Loan from America have been used for 
purchasing arms and munitions. The 
Chinese Government has made em- 
phatic denial of this allegation. When 
it was reported in the press that the 
Chairman of the Special Committee of 
the Senate for the Investigation of the 
Munition Industry had made a state- 
ment along this line, I, acting under 
instructions of my Government, im- 
mediately asked the Secretary of State 
to request the Senate Committee to 
produce the evidence supporting it. 
Under date of September 27 the Com- 
mittee informed the Secretary of State 
that the newspaper articles had incor- 
rectly quoted a member of the Com- 
mittee, and that the Committee did 
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not believe the charges made in this 
connection would be substantiated. 

A general description of what has 
been done or is being done either by 
the National Economic Council or by 
other governmental departments or by 
private agencies may be given as fol- 
lows: $ 


ÅGRICULTURE 


Although industrial development 
has*made considerable progress, China 
remains a dominantly agricultural 
country. But in spite of the charac- 
teristic industry of the Chinese farm- 
ers and the intensity with which the 
fields are cultivated, the average crops 
per acre are small. The condition of 
the farmers is made further unsatisfac- 
tory by the high cost of credit facilities, 
the burden of heavy taxes and sur- 
taxes, and the uneconomic system of 
land tenure which largely prevails. 
Furthermore, as is shown by a most 
able imvestigation made by the 
League’s expert, Professor Dragoni,’ 
the best seeds are not planted, nor are 
artificial fertilizers used in sufficient 
quantities. Nor is there an adequate 
scientific control of animal diseases, 
insect pests, and droughts. To cor- 
rect this last, the Chinese Geological 
Survey, the International Famine Re- 
lief Commission, and other agencies 
have made surveys upon which reme- 
dial irrigation projects may be based. 

The chief causes of agricultural in- 
efficiency being now largely deter- 
mined, the way has been opened to 
their correction, and already the move- 
ment is under full headway. The Na- 
tional Economic Council has rendered 
assistance and given technical advice 
to the provincial governments in the 
working out of their plans, and has 
particularly emphasized the prepara- 
tion and execution of projects for com- 
prehensive regional reconstruction in 

E See Appendix to Dr. Rajchman’s report. 
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two areas, one in the northwest and 
the other in the provinces of Kiangsi 
and Chekiang, both of which are agri- 
cultural sections. 

The project in Chekiang and 
Kiangsi aims at raising the productiv- 
ity of the land through the improve- 
ment of technical as well as social and 
economic conditions of land cultiva- 
tion, with special reference to the 
modification of the land tenure and 
taxation systems, the introduction of 
codperative societies, and the organi- 
zation and establishment of social wel- 
fare centers. 

The motive for the selection of the 
area in the northwest is not merely for 
restoration, as 1s the case in the other 
section, but also for the prevention of 
recurrent famine and pestilence, for 
the providing of a foundation for the 
development of a. large central area 
commanding communications between 
prosperous and less favorably situated 
provinces, and for the demarcation of 
various types of agriculture and civili- 
zations. In the northwest, land is 
plentiful but population is scarce. The 
plains are of good quality, and, if irri- 
gated, two crops a year can be har- 
vested. The mountainous portions 
are suitable for the planting of forests 
and the raising of cattle and horses. 
Although the inhabitants are few, they 
are thrifty and hardworking. 

In developing such a large country 
as China, the problem is, cf course, an 
enormous one, and many years will be 
needed for its satisfactory solution; but 
it is evident that this solution will be 
sought in accordance with comprehen- 
sive and scientifically formulated land 
policies. The development of im- 
proved means of transportation, of 
which I shall presently speak, will 
greatly contribute to the welfare 
of the farmers by providing them 
with cheaper access to the best mar- 
kets. 
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COTTON AND SILK 


Cotton and silk are produced in 
large quantities in China, but the 
profits from their production are by no 
means so greaf as they should be. 
This is because of poor methods of 
cultivation, grading, and marketing. 

Cotton weaving and spinning is al- 
ready a major industry in China, and 
in fact employs more labor than any 
other industry. A Commission for the 
Rationalization of the Cotton Indus- 
try has been formed, and is promoting 
the use of better cotton seeds, the es- 
tablishment of codperation among 
growers, the employment of better 
marketing methods, and, in general, 
the rationalization of the cotton in- 
dustry. 

As regards silk, a special study of 
the problems involved jn its produc- 
tion, spinning, weaving, and marketing 
has been made by the League expert, 
Mr. Mari. Also, since 1919 there has 
existed in China an International 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Sericulture, maintained by the foreign 
chambers of commerce at Shanghai, 
aided by various Chinese interests and 
since 1927 by the National Govern- 
ment. The further improvement of 
sericulture has now been made part of 
the reconstruction program of the 
National Government, and the Na- 
tional Economic Council has estab- 
lished a commission for the silk indus- 
try, which commission has received an 
allotment of $750,000 from the budget 
of the Council. The National Gov- 
ernment has also established at six of 
the principal ports of China bureaus 
for the grading and testing of all silk 
to be exported. Dr. Rajchman, in his 
report to the League, says: 


It is expected that this measure shoùld 
have important effects in two directions. 
In the first place, it should cause foreign 
purchasers to have a greater confidence in 
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Chinese silk; and, in the second, it should 
stimulate the producer and lead him to pay 
closer attention to quality, and he will thus 
become more willing to seek the aid of or- 
ganizations established for his assistance. 


6 
WATER CONSERVANCY 


As is probably known to you all, 
China has suffered greatly from floods 
caused by the overflowing of their 
banks by certain of her great rivers— 
especially the Hwai, the Yangtze, and 
the Yellow Rivers. The beds of these 
rivers have for centuries been steadily 
rising by reason of the enormous 
amounts of silt that are brought down 
by their waters from the highlands of 
the northwest. Thus these rivers have 
beds that in some places have become 
higher than the plains through which 
they flow, and the only protection 
against their overflow has been the 
erection of dikes, which need con- 
stantly to be made higher and higher. 

But despite continued efforts upon 
the part of the Chinese people, these 
dikes have failed to furnish adequate 
protection against unusually swollen 
rivers. In the fall of 1931 came the 
great Yangtze flood which affected an 
area of 70,000 square miles inhabited 
by 25,000,000 people. About 140,000 
persons were drowned, and crops 
worth $900,000,000 lost. To meet this 
calamity a National Flood Relief Com- 
mission was established to furnish re- 
lief to those suffering from the flood 
and to provide for the repair of the 
broken dikes and for the building of 
them upon a higher, larger, and 
stronger scale, m order that future 
floods might be prevented. Much 
foreign financial aid was sent to China 
at that time, and Sir John Hope Simp- 
son was sent by the League of Nations 
to direct the work of the Commission. 
As indicating the magnitude of the 
preventive work to be undertaken, and 
the part played by the Chinese in that 
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work, I will quote a paragraph from 
Sir John’s report: 


When I first surveyed the flooded area, I 
felt that the dikes could not possibly be re- 
paired before the next flood season. But it 
was done within six months, and by Chinese 
engineers. There was not a foreigner in the 
lot. . . . These dikes of ours were many of 
them one hundred and forty feet broad at 
the base and thirty feet broad at the top 
and they were thirty to fifty feet high. .. . 
At one time we had one million four hun- 
dred thousand of people working on the 
main river dikes. The amount of dirt used 
would put a dike around the earth at the 
equator two meters thick and two meters 


high. 


When the emergency work of the 
National Flood Relief Commission was 
finished, the National Economic Coun- 
cil was directed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to take over the funds and 
materials still on hand and to carry on 
the general work of water conservancy 
throughout China. Since then a great 
amount of work has been done, in 
which the expert engineers sent to 
China by the League of Nations have 
collaborated. Two million dollars 
have been allotted by the National 
Economic Council from its funds for 
hydraulic work in the four provinces 
of Shensi, Kansu, Ninghsia, and Ching- 
hai, the aggregate area of which is 
equal to that of France and Germany 
combined. 

I will ask you to note especially the 
statement by Sir John Hope Simpson, 
in the words which I have quoted, that 
in the huge and successful work which 
he described, not a foreign engineer 
was employed. In connection with 
this significant fact, I wish to quote a 
statement made by Dr. Rajchman, 
technical agent of the League, in his 
recent report to the Council of the 
League. He says (page 69): 


One of the most hopeful prospects for the 
success of reconstruction in China lies in 
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the manifold activities of a large number 
of its citizens specialized in many fields of 
technical work who carry on their work 
steadily, away from the limelight of pub- 
licity, in a spirit of public service and 
guided by the interest of accomplishment. 
These men . . . have now attached them- 
selves resolutely to positive development 
work and some of them to the task of 
planning how best to build up their own 
country in all the present circumstances. 
Their background of solid technical knowl- 
edge was acquired partly in China, partly 
abroad. Having given a good deal of 
thought to the study of the working of the 
economic machinery of leading countries 
of the world, many of them have gained 
a remarkable—and perhaps generally un- 
suspected—insight into Western practice 
in fields of public endeavor, financial, eco- 
nomic, industrial, and agricultural, and 
often also into the philosophy underlying 
publie policy in foreign lands. In short, 
China can count today on men with the 
requisite expert knowledge and clear un- 
derstanding of their own technical needs 
and of the type of reform or improvement 
required. 


HicgHWAYS 


The greatest work that has been 
undertaken by the National Economic 
Council is that of providing China 
‘with more adequate highways, espe- 
cially in the provinces of the lower and 
middle Yangtze. The other provinces 
of China have also undertaken for 
themselves, and by themselves, to pro- 
vide better roads. As a result of this 
widespread movement for improved 
means of transportation, China now 
has more than forty thousand miles of 
improved roads, whereas twenty years 
ago she had hardly one hundred miles 
throughout her entire vast area; and 
many more miles are under construc- 
tion, and still more projected. Upon 
these improved roads, many motor 
busses are already operating. During 
the past two years alone, roads built 
with the help of the National Eco- 
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nomic Council amounted to 4,000 kilo- 
meters, or about 2,600 miles. 

The American Red Cross Society 
has given great help to the movement 
for construction of highways since the 
great drought*in Central China in 
1921. 

The questions studied by the Na- 
tional Economic Council in connection 
with road building are: (1) the best 
type of roads adapted to selected 
areas; (2) methods of operating the 
roads; (3) questions of fuel supplies; 
and (4) types of vehicles and engines. 

Oil is not yet produced in commer- 
cial quantities in China. Imported 
gasoline at the seacoast costs about 
seven times the price on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. This 
price at the coast is proportionately 
increased as the oil goes farther inland. 
The National Economic Council has 
appropriated $100,000 for studies of 
fuel by the National Geological Sur- 
vey. The extraction of fluid and 
gaseous fuel from coal is being experi- 
mented upon as a substitute for gaso- 
line. 


RAILROADS 


Railroad construction by the Chi- 
nese Government is also going ahead. 
Among the more important railway 
projects are: (1) the completion of the 
railway connecting Hankow with Can- 
ton; (2) the extension of the Lung-Hai 
Railway to Shensi and Kansu; 
and (3) the Chekiang-Kiangsi-Hunan 
Railway, an entirely new line. 


When completed, the Hankow-Canton 
Railway will become the central trunk line 
connecting North and South China; the 
Lung-Hai Railway will facilitate the de- 
velopment of the northwest; the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi-Hunan Railway will bring about 
closer economic and cultural relations be- 
tween the southeastern provinces. In ad- 
dition, harbor works have been built at 
Laoyao, on the Lung-Hai line; the North 
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Station at Shanghai, on the Nanking- 
Shanghai line, has been reconstructed on 
improved lines; the Pukow railway ferry 
service has been inaugurated; and the 
Hangchow-Kiangshan Railway in Che- 
kiang is in operation. [n addition to these 
achievements, innumerable improvements 
have been made by provincial and private 
interests for the development of the rail- 
way system, and though these are of less 
significance than the construction of the 
three main lines mentioned above, they 
have an important bearing on the develop- 
ment of the national railway system.® 


AVIATION 


Commercial aviation is making 
great strides in China and is an impor- 
tant part of the Government’s work for 
the promotion of means of transporta- 
tion and communication. Regular 
services are now maintained north to 
Peiping, south to Canton, and up the 
Yangtze to Chengtu, capital of Sze- 
chwan. The trip from Shanghai to 
Chengtu used to take over a month at 
certain times of the year. This trip 
can now be made in two stages of a 
little over twelve hours’ flying time. 
I venture the prediction that China 
will soon be connected with Europe 
and America by aviation as she now is 
by radio. 

I do not need to point out the im- 
mense benefit that will accrue to such 
a vast country as China from the great 
improvement in the means of trans- 
portation which I have mentioned, 
especially when with them are com- 
bined the improvements and exten- 
sions which are taking place in the long 
distance telephone, telegraph, and 
wireless systems whereby the means 
of communication are being increased. 
With railways and highways affording 
ample means of transportation and 


€ From an address by His Excellency Wang 
Ching-wei, “Two Years of National Reconstruc- 
tion,” The China Weekly Review, March 3, 1934. 


‘ p.25. 
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supplemented by ready means of com- 
munication, the safety of persons and 
property in the outlying districts will 
be increased, the administrative effici- 
ency of the Central Government will 
be greatly augmented, and conditions 
of commerce, international as well as 
domestic, will be vastly improved. 

The recent abolition by China of the 
old tael which, though uncoined, was 
used as a measure of monetary value, 
and its replacement by a standard 
silver dollar, will further facilitate 
commerce. 


Pursue Heats 


I have earlier referred to the fact 
that the technical codperation of the 
League of Nations with China began 
in the field of public health. Encour- 
aged and aided by this help, the Gov- 
ernment of China is doing a great work 
in public health, the description of 
which would, in itself, merit an entire 
address. I can here make mention of 
only a few of the more important 
achievements within this field. 

A Central Field Health Station has 
been established and a Central Hos- 
pital developed as a nucleus for na- 
tional medical and health services, 
including problems of sanitation, pre- 
ventive medicine, and medical relief. 
An experimental medical school for the 
training of public health officials has 
been created. The National Quaran- 
tine Service has been extended. And 
the work of the various centers of pub- 
lic health service throughout China 
has been codrdinated. Diseases such 
as the plague, cholera, malaria, and 
parasitic diseases have been scientifi- 
cally studied at specially equipped 
departments and field stations. Mid- 
wife schools and maternity centers 
have been opened, and provision has 
been made for mass production and 
distribution of health propaganda ex- 
hibits. 
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Tue Curna DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Another institution closely con- 
nected with this matter of national 
reconstruction needs to be mentioned. 

An organization named The China 
Development Finance Corporation 
has been recently created by the prin- 
cipal Chinese banking institutions and 
leaders in China’s economic life. The 
purpose of this organization is to ex- 
amine into the merits of proposed new 
enterprises involving the expenditure 
of considerable sums of money, and 
especially of those relating to recon- 
struction work in China, and, if found 
meritorious and financially sound, to 
extend to the parties concerned. the 
necessary long-term credits. 

This Corporation, which is wholly 
Chinese-financed, has a paid-in capital 
of ten million Chinese dollars; but, in 
order to extend the necessary credits, 
it expects to obtain additional funds 
from abroad as well as at home. In 
fact, it is the prime purpose of the Cor- 
poration to serve as a liaison instru- 
mentality for joint Chinese and foreign 
constructive enterprises in China. 
The Corporation is not to act as an 
investment trust, nor is thare any in- 
tention of inviting foreign capital to 
participate in the Corporation itself. 
Its purpose is rather to op2rate along 
traditional financial lines, by way of 
arranging for the financing, with Chi- 
nese and foreign money, of any com- 
mercial enterprise which it may judge 
offers a satisfactory opportunity for 
investment. 

The Corporation, though it will have 
the good will and codperation of the 
governmental authorities, is a purely 
private institution. Nor has it any 
connection with the League of Na- 
tions. Private interests will at all 
times control its activities, and it will 
act without political discrimination as 
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to the foreign interests that may be- 
come associated with it in the enter- 
prises which are financed through its 
instrumentality. 

It is believed that by means of this 
new financial ingtitution there will be 
encouraged and made possible a de- 
gree of coöperation between private 
foreign and Chinese financial interests 
which has not previously existed. 

Chinese capital will be encouraged 
to finance the selected enterprises, by 
the knowledge that the projects have 
been carefully and competently ex- 
amined before being approved, and 
that they will be carried out under the 
constant watchfulness and the finan- 
cial control of a corporation organized 
and operated by Chinese men of 
known integrity and ability. Chinese 
capitalists will also derive confidence 
in the soundness of their investments 
from the fact that foreign capital is 
joined with their own. 

To foreign capital, the undertaking 
underwritten by the Chinese Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation should be 
especially attractive, because the 
soundness of these undertakings will 
have been determined by competent 
and responsible Chinese financiers; 
and furthermore, Chinese capital being 
involved, the Chinese authorities may 
be depended upon to guard with solici- 
tude against any mismanagement that 
would prejudice their own interests. 

The point to be especially empha- 
sized, however, is the fact that the 
Corporation is a wholly private and 
non-political concern; and that the 
primary purpose motivating its crea- 
tion.is that the supply of capital needed 
for the carrying on of the contemplated 
reconstructive measures in China shall 
be encouraged and facilitated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In my opinion, the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the picture 
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of China’s cultural and economic ren- 
aissance which I have attempted to 
present: 

First: That China is not in that state 


‘of demoralization in which some have 


sought to have her viewed. The wide- 
spread reconstructive measures which 
are now being actively carried out con- 
stitute adequate evidence of this. 

Second: That the Chinese, who have 
shown their desire to be mistress in 
their own political household, are also 
determined to have that household 
placed in the best possible order. 

Third: That the Chinese are seeking 
to bring about economic, social, cul- 
tural, and political order by means of 
carefully prepared plans which, in large 
measure, their own experts have 
worked out and executed, though 
assisted at times by the non-political 
technical advisers sent to China by the 
League of Nations. 

Fourth: That, whatever may have 
been their past tendency to be satis- 
fied with things as they were, the Chi- 
nese people are now wide-awake and 
are looking forward to a future that 
will be different from, and better than, 
the past. 

Fifth: That, so far from being dis- 
couraged by foreign invasion or such 
natural calamities as flood and famine, 
the Chinese people have faith in their 
ability to overcome all the obstacles 
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that stand in the way of their progress. 

Sixth: That this faith has been jus- 
tified by the progress that has already 
been made. | 

I am sure that my audience will not 
deem me too boastful of my own peo- 
ple if I say that the developments now 
going forward in China bear evidence 
that there resides in the Chinese 
people a vital energy which, because so 
often latent in the past, occasions sur- 
prise when it is made manifest, just as, 
in Shanghai in 1932, the power of 
ill-equipped Chinese soldiers to de- 
fend their native soil exceeded all 
the expectations of the Japanese in- 
vaders. . 

I have referred to the fact that 
China now has her own skilled experts. 
Also that her own bankers and other 
men of wealth are more and more mak- 
ing their funds available for govern- 
mental and other public enterprises. 
But this does not mean that China no 
longer requires aid from outside. In 
order that her progress may be as 
rapid as is desired, China still needs, 
and will welcome, expert advice from 
abroad and the investment of foreign 
capital in her enterprises. But most 
of all she hopes for the sympathetic 
good will and understanding of the 
other peoples of the world. From 
Americans she knows that this will be 
received. 


Honorable Sao-Ke Alfred Sze is Chinese Minister 
to the United States, and was Minister to Great 
Britain. from 1914 to 1921 and from 1929 to 1932, 
and to the United States from 1921 to 1929. He 
was Delegate to the Paris Peace Conference, and 
Chief of the Chinese Delegation to the Washington 
Conference 1921-1922, to the Geneva International 
Opium Conferences 1924-1925, and to the 12th 
Assembly of the League of Nations; also Chinese 
Representative on the Council of the League of 
Nations, 1931. He is author of “Addresses” and 
“The Geneva Opium Conferences.” 
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-Coxer, Francis W. Recent Political 
` Thought. Pp.ix,374. New York: D. Ap- 
“pleton-Century Company. 1934. $4.00. 


For teachers and students of political the- 
ory, this scholarly volume fills a long felt 
need. As stated by the authoz, its purpose 
is to present an impartial review “of 
dominant political ideas, as set forth in 
theoretical writings and active social move- 
ments, during the period from about the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the 
present day.” Compressing such a widely 
ramifying subject matter within the covers 
of a single volume was no easy task, but 
Professor Coker’s orderly and incisive mind 
has proved more than equal to it. With 
admirable skill he has interwoven exposi- 
tion and interpretation under three major 
rubrics: (1) socialistic doctrines, including 
both anarchism and sovietism; (2) the 
controversy over democracy; and (3) the 
twentieth century resurgence of the conflict 
between political authority and individual 
liberty. 

In surveying the controversial literature 
of recent political thought, it is doubtful if 
any two commentators would agree on the 
allocation of emphasis. To some readers 
Professor Coker’s allowance of as much 
space to the various socialist. schools as to 
all other philosophies will pot readily be 
accepted. Others will perhaps object to 
the author’s omission of any consideration 
of the newer psychological and statistical 
measurement approaches to the under- 
standing of political behavior. But in the 
reviewer's opinion, no one can fail to be 
impressed by the balance cf insight and 
judgment with which the materials of con- 
temporary political thinking are handled in 
this book. Especially valuable are the ex- 
tensive bibliographical lists of works in 
French, German, and Italian which are ap- 
pended to each chapter. 

Waurer R. SHARP 

Harvard University 


Burer, Nıcsoras M. Between Two 
Worlds. Pp. xvi, 450. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1934. $3.00. 


Names get books published—+there is one 
answer to a seventeenth-century question. 
Witness this collection of thirty-three 
popular addresses and essays. Here is an 
enlightened interpretation of the national 
political and economic scene in the light of 
gospel, i.e., individualism. So far good, but 
also the book resembles nothing else quite 
so much as a reédition of earlier books. 
Not that this is to disparage President But- 
ler. It was for him to discern and fulfill 
his proper réle—nor is the broadeaster and 
propagandist to be slandered because he 
makes no contribution to knowledge. But 
it follows that his words earn a discount, if 
for no other reason than that reiteration 
makes one: one’s own zealous partisan— 
this, unless pure spirit can overleap psycho- 
logical mechanisms. 

It may be guessed that the argument is 
not quite guileless. Norisit. For, though 
wary to dissociate himself from the corrupt 
individualists of the recent past, Butler is 
nevertheless insistent to identify as foes of 
liberty all those who, though disclaiming 
such extremism, venture to suggest specific 
corrective measures—and it is here, in con- 
crete proposals, that true attitudes are re- 
vealed. Thus he wins an easy victory, at 
the expense ultimately, it may be chanced, 
of the qualified individualism he defends in 
the abstract. But the position is defensi- 
ble, if not by logic, at least by the consid- 
eration that perhaps today the great danger 
is not the abuse but the extinction of free- 
dom; and surely logic is not the whole of 
virtue. 

L. M. Pare 

University of Chicago 


Councit on Foreicn Reramons. The 
United States in World Affairs, 1933. 
Pp. 324. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1984. $3.00. 


The publication of an annual survey of 
the trend of world affairs satisfies an urgent 
need. Objections to such an undertaking 
may be expected from those who realize 
that writing recent history must imply, to 
some extent, taking a point of view. The 
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impossibility of complete unbias taken for 
granted, one can only commend the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations upon the remark- 
ably well done piece of objective reporting 
of current history. ‘ 

The introduction by Walter Lippmann is 
a masterpiece of stage setting for the play 
“The Affairs of 1934” that is to follow. 
America’s postwar policies are traced from 
the encouragement of exports, the floating 
of loans, and the protection of home in- 
dustries to the inevitable collapse of this 
absurd combination of endeavors and the 
herefrom resulting “new deal nationalism.” 
The dramatic failure of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, prepared with so much 
care and hope, heralded the beginning of a 
newer “new era.” Will it result in perma- 
nent instability of the major currencies, and 
further disruption of international capital 
flows and debtor-creditor relationships, 
which in return would mean a drying up of 
international trade and an impetus to inter- 
national political friction? 

The American gold and silver policies and 
their repercussions on Europe, South Amer- 
ica, and the Far East, and the whole further 
dislocation and disturbance of economic re- 
lations are painted in broad outlines; the 
fact that the writers have succeeded in so 
short a survey in bringing out the vital 
facts in the kaleidoscopic spectacle is a rare 
achievement. 

Rosrert WEmENHAMMER 

University of Minnesota 


Brane, Dennis De Wrrr. A Sequential 
Science of Government. Pp. vi, 90. 
Cleveland: Western Reserve University 
Press, 1934. 


In examining his own “objectives as a 
teacher of political science,” the author of 
this essay was “led to the conclusion that 
the science of government needs a treat- 
ment which is complete, coherent, and se- 
quential—that is, one which shows each 
principle following the prior one in a pat- 
terned relationship.” What he presents is 
an attempted delimitation of the subject, a 
statement of its main divisions, and a series 
of “elucidating ideas” or principles which 
show the sequences or relationships of the 
parts. 
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The essay is well written, and includes 
much that will be instructive even to the 
specialist. Then, too, the author has 
warded off criticism by an admission that 
other classifications of the subject matter 
may have equal validity. It is a little 
hard, however, to see how any science could 
be other than “ sequential,’ in the author’s 
use of the term; nor has he made it suffi- 
ciently clear that his sequences are those 
coming from his own logical processes, and 
that they have no necessary relationship to 


time or space. One may well question, 


also, a number of his statements, such as 
that “the processes of political domimation ~ 
are universal” and that “the boundary of 
any science is functional—not institution- 
al.” Even if “the power of social control is 
the unifying concept of political science,” it 
may still be doubted whether the author’s 
conception of the scope of the subject is not 
too limited in some directions and too inclu- 
sive in others. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Oxutver, Freperick Scorr. Polities and 
Politicians. Pp.ix, 938. London: Mac- 
millan & Company, 1934. $1.25. 


The contents of this volume form the in- 
troduction to a major work on British 
politics and politicians of the eighteenth 
century, entitled The Endless Adventure; 
two volumes of which have ‘already been 
published (Volume I, The Rise of Robert 
Walpole to the Head of Affairs: 1710-1727, 
pp. 428, London, 1930; Volume IT, Walpole 
and the First Parliament of George the 
Second: 1727-1735, pp. 326, London, 1931). 
For those acquainted with Mr. Oliver’s ear- 
lier writings, especially with his brilliant es- 
say on Alexander Hamilton, probably noth- 
ing less than the complete publication will 
suffice; but for the many who may not have 
access to the fuller work, these few detached 
pages will prove most welcome. The au- 
thor has happily contrived to compress in 
them most of his mature reflections on the 
practical art of politics inspired by the 
events narrated in the subsequent chapters 
of The Endless Adventure. 

Using historical figures as far apart in 
time as Sir Robert Walpole and Nikolai 
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Lenin, and the problems of statecraft to 
which each of these addressed himself, Mr. 
Oliver demonstrates the universality and 
timelessness of those intellectual and per- 
sqnal qualities necessary to the successful 
politician. The volume ends upon a note of 
fulsome praise for this gentleman who, de- 
spite the contempt of philosophers and the 
wrath and indignation of righteous critics, 
must contrive in every age to balance the 
social ledger. Machiavelli’s Prince hardly 
needs to be rewritten; but if a modern ver- 
sion of the message of the great Florentine 
were desired, no better selection could be 
made than this lucid, penetrating, and hu- 
manly wise introduction to Mr. Oliver’s The 
Endless Adventure. 
Arnold J. Zurcher 
New York University 


Rosson, Evcar E. The Presidential 
Vote 1896-1982. Pp.ix, 403. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. $6.00. 


Dr. Robinson’s work is the most impor- 
tant study which has been made of the ac- 
tual presidential votes cast since 1896. No 
one who has not worked in the field of po- 
litical statistics can realize the patience and 
assiduity that has gone into the compilation 
of these statistics covering every county in 
the country for each election. In the first 
place, there are for most states no uniform 
election statistics for a sequence of years 
as long as this. In the second place, the 
variations between the different states in 
the methods of compiling election returns 
is limited only by the clerical imagination of 
the responsible local and state officials. To 
have collected the presidential vote for the 
two major parties in each of the more than 
three thousand counties in ten elections is 
in itself a major achievement. 

But this volume contains much interpre- 
tative and illustrative material. The au- 
thor has included comparative studies of 
party strength in all the counties for each 
of the elections, indicating not only the 
total strength of each party but also the 
distribution of the minority party’s en- 
claves in each state. In a second section of 
his study he has indicated the percentage of 
votes distributed by sections and states for 
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each election, thus making possible a com- 
parison of the drift in party strength from 
one period to another as a basis for com- 
parison with changing economic and social 
patterns in the different sections. It is in- 
teresting to note that many counties even 
outside of the “solid states” continue to 
maintain a definite party complexion de- 
spite a general national shift. From Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s tables it is possible to 
trace the party adherence of each county 
over the period and to discover the distri- 
bution of party control for the sections of 
the country as a whole since 1896. The 
maps of each election add greatly to the 
usefulness of the volume. Inasmuch as 
there is at present no uniformity in election 
statistics in the country, this volume will 
become the standard source for further 
studies regarding presidential votes, 
Pairs BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


Haines, Caarres G., and Berta M. 
Principles and Problems of Government. 
Third edition. Pp. x, 642. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
$3.50. 


Teachers and students of politics as well 
as the layman will applaud the opportune 
appearance of the second revision of this 
popular text. The chaos which has super- 
vened in the political world no less than 
in the economic has created an insistent 
demand for just the kind of stock-taking 
which these two authors accomplished so 
successfully in the original edition in 1921 
and in the first revision in 1925. They 
have met the need with a volume which is 
quite as satisfactory as its predecessors. 

In presenting their material, the authors 
have chosen a middle course between the 
purely subjective treatment of politics and 
the usual systematic descriptions of politi- 
cal architecture, developing, in consequence, 
the broadest foundations for their volume 
in comparative government and public law, 
political theory, and public administration. 
Although quite adequate in extent, no at- 
tempt has been made to render the work en- 
cyclopedic; only the móre important phases 
of the general problem of government have 
been selected for treatment. Compared 
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with the former editions, much more atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the problem 
of public regulation of industry. Several 
splendid chapters on this subject, one of 
them containing an adequate summary of 
the policies of the present administration, 
appear among the very first ones of the 
book. It is the authors’ opinion that the 
fate of democracy is more than ever de- 
pendent upon the successful solution of this 
problem. More adequate treatment has 
also been given in this edition to local ad- 
ministration and to the development of ad- 
ministrative law. 

The restraint and the scholarly probity 
which distinguished the earlier editions dis- 
vtinguish this one also, the pages being sin- 
gularly free from those easy generalizations 
and occasional exhortations which too fre- 
quently appear in books of its general char- 
acter. The authors are satisfied to supple- 
ment their examination of a problem with 
an analysis of current trends, relying for 
their opinions upon their own considerable 
research and upon a large number of special 
studies of other scholars. The volume con- 
tains a serviceable index and selected bibli- 
ographies of supplementary readings, the 
usefulness of the latter impaired somewhat 
by an occasional misspelling of the name of 
an author. 

ÅRNOLD J. ZURCHER 

New York University 


Maxey, Carsrer C. The American Prob- 
lem of Government. Pp. ix, 693. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1934. 
$3.75. 


The author originally intended that the 
present volume should be a revision of his 
text, The Problem of Government, pub- 
lished in 1925. In preparing the manu- 
script, the work became so enlarged in scope 
and so changed in outlook from the original, 
chiefly because of the political implications 
of the prevailing economic situation, that 
he decided to consider the book a wholly 
new one, and accordingly chose a modified 
title. í 

The changes in content and general per- 
spective have not, however, included a 
change in the scheme of presentation de- 
veloped in the original text. Professor 
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Maxey persists in his preference for treat- 
ing the problem of civil government as a 
problem of social management the proces- 
ses of which can be expressed in standard- 
ized and universal terms and subjected .to 
critical examination and evaluation. Al- 
though such an approach may occasionally 
sacrifice objectivity of traatment and per- 
haps be lacking in an appreciation of or- 
ganic relationships, it greatly facilitates the 
reduction of the subject to its first princi- 
ples, and renders less difficult the task of 
evoking a critical and judicial attitude in 
the reader. It may be added that Profes- 
sor Maxey’s preference for this approach is 
probably a logical necessity for him, be- 
cause he is confident that there are princi- | 
ples and processes of government which are 
intrinsically good, and that a technically 
good governmental system is as important 
to society as a knowledge of economic laws. 

In view of his scientific attitude towards 
his subject, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that the author did not find it possible to 
make greater use of his knowledge of for- 
eign institutions. Confining the substance 
of his volume almost exclusively to Ameri- 
can experience and to theoretical and scien- 
tific deductions imparts to it a slight taint 
of provincialism. But this shortcoming— 
if it be a shortcoming—detracts in no es- 
sential respect from the practical value of 
the book. The author’s examination of the 
problem of government in terms of the 
United States is exhaustive, relatively as 
much attention being bestowed upon its 
local as upon its national manifestations. 
Neither the mass nor the intricacy of the 
details has prevented him from presenting 
them concisely and lucidly, in a manner 
which is generally quite informal and occa- 
sionally humorous. The volume contains 
a brief index and several admirably con- 
ceived charts illustrating the anatomy of 
various governmental units. 

, ÅRNOLD J. ZURCHER 
New York University 


MAcDonNaLp, Austin F. American State 
Government and Administration. Pp. 
xii, 839. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, 1934. $3.75. 


‘This is probably the seventh or eighth 
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college text in American state government 
put forth in the past twenty years, not 
counting revisions or the long sections de- 
voted to the states in general books on 
American government. It is also the long- 
est text on the subject yet issued, and it 
carries to a logical conclusion the tendency 
in such books to give more and more 
emphasis to functions and administration. 
Approximately three fifths of this work, or 
nearly five hundred pages, are devoted to 
administrative organization and activities. 

This is essentially a descriptive work and 
a compilation of known facts. As such, it 
is well done. The facts are in general 
clearly and accurately stated, and there is 
_a consistent moderateness in the tone of the 
statements. ‘The indicative mood prevails 
on almost every page. 

Every descriptive writer in this field faces 
the difficult problem of avoiding an exces- 
sive use of relatively unimportant details. 
There are forty-eight jurisdictions to dis- 
cuss, and they do many things, both impor- 
tant and trivial, but there are very few 
points on which their organizations or prac- 
tices are the same. To be complete and ac- 
curate on’ any matter, the book must aver 
that five states do this, seventeen do that, 
and others do something else. To be most 
informative, the book should name the 
states; but this involves loading the pages 
with lists of names. The author has not 
fully avoided this difficulty, and there are 
details of no’ great importance stated in 
many places throughout the book. Stu- 
dents should not be expected to know the 
fees paid for registering births and deaths, 
the list of states in which the legislature 
chooses the treasurer, or the names of the 
particular states in which the budget sys- 
tem is provided for in the constitution, 
unless there is some important principle in- 
volved, or something significant in the fact 
that these particular states and not others 
do a certain thing. A judicious use of ta- 
bles and graphs might have saved many 
pages for more fundamental discussion. 

In making his work so useful as a com- 
pendium of well-arranged informaticn, the 
author has necessarily sacrificed other val- 
ues. The student is not made to feel or un- 
derstand the dynamics of state government, 
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the interplay of economic and other forces 
therein, the rapidly changing position of the 
states, the failure of state governments to 
achieve distinction in any but a few states, 
the inadequacy of some states to meet their 
responsibilities, the existence of sectional- 
ism within states and its importance in gov- 
ernment, and a number of other matters 
of real importance. It can hardly be as- 
sumed that every teacher will supply these 
deficiencies. : 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


SCHMECKEBIER, Laurence F. New Fed- 
eral Organizations. Pp. ix, 199. Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1934. , 
(Institute for Government Research, 
Studies in Administration, No. 28.) 


The war period, 1917-1918, saw a great 
expansion of the activities of the National 
Government, with a corresponding increase 
of governmental agencies; but that exten- 
sion now seems remote and small when 
compared with what has happened under 
the “New Deal” in an equal period of 
time. 

If important subsidiaries of major organi- 
gations are counted, the author describes 
about fifty new agencies, large and small, 
temporary and permanent, of which the 
great majority have something to do with 
the recovery program. For each organiza- 
tion unit there is a statement showing when 
and how it was created, how it was organ- 
ized in Washington and what local and re- 
gional headquarters were established, how 
large a staff it has, what it has cost, what 
it has collected, and briefly what it has 
achieved. The time period covered extends 
in most instances to July 1, 1934. 

“The volume is entirely descriptive, and 
does not attempt to pass judgment on the 
policies involved or the methed of organi- 
zation,” says the Preface. It is a vade me- 
cum which, if it does not show the reader 
how to thread the mazes of the new admin- 
istrative agencies, at least leads him to the 
door of each one with some knowledge of 
what it is and does. It is more complete 
than a corresponding mimeographed guide 
issued by the official United States Infor- 
mation Service, and has been prepared 
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with the care and competence which gen- 
erally characterize the publications of the 
Institute. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Harc, Roserrt Murray, and CARL SHOUP. 
The Sales Tax in the American States. 
Pp. xxv, 838. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934. $4.50. 


Whether we like it or not—and the re- 
viewer does not like it—-we probably shall 
have more rather than less sales taxation, 
in the near future at least. Therefore, we 
will do well to become acquainted with the 
subject. This book will serve the purpose 
admirably. It contains a wealth of factual 
material gathered at first hand, and a con- 
siderable amount of analysis of the experi- 
ence of the fifteen states which at the time 
this book was written had for one reason or 
other made use of one sort or other of sales 
tax. 

Aided by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Professors Haig and Shoup 
and their small army of researchers made 
field studies of the operation of the sales 
tax in the states employing that form of 
taxation. Their purpose was “to outline 
the growth of the sales tax movement, to 
describe some of its results, to analyze the 
problems which it has introduced and to 
evaluate the sales tax as a measure of state 
finance.” 

The authors find that the sales tax is a 
resultant of the depression rather than of 
any tax reform movement, and that its use 
has been occasioned not so much by the de- 
cline in the productivity of other taxes as 
by the necessity for supplying funds with 
which to defray new and larger expendi- 
tures, among which relief costs are of minor 
importance so far as responsibility for the 
sales tax is concerned. Highway costs and 
particularly school costs, they find, are 
mainly responsible for sales tax. This, of 
course, does not apply equally in all the 
states which have used sales taxation. 

It seems also that no one group in every 
case was responsible for the introduction of 
the sales tax. While in some instances it 
was the public service corporations, in other 
instances it was the school group, and in 
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still others, the urban real estate group 
which clamored loudest for the sales 
tax. 

So far as opposition to the tax is con- 
cerned, the writers conclude that the retail 
merchants are the most important group, 
that the opposition of labor has been weak- 
ened because of the absence of labor organi- 
zation, and that the consumers’ protest has 
been ineffective because not organized. 

“ Inasmuch as the chief appeal of the tax 
has been as a source of ready revenue for 
emergency purposes, its progress has natu- 
rally differed greatly from state to state 
with the degree of the emergency, and even 
more with the desire and ability of vari- 
ous groups in the community to save some- 
thing for themselves out of the economic 
wreckage.” 

Some twenty pages of the volume are de- 
voted to a chart outlining the principal pro- 
visions of the recent state sales tax laws. 
Probably the most valuable part of this 
study is the lengthy analysis of administra- 
tive and legal problems arising out of state 
sales taxation. Among these problems are 
distinguishing retail from other sales, the 
definition of a sale, the definition of prop- 
erty, the definition of business, and the 
measure of the tax. Persons framing sales 
tax legislation should give careful study to 
the data presented. Effective administra- 
tion of the sales tax requires a large staff. 
The sales tax is not a simple one to admin- 
ister; but its costs are not prohibitive, al- 
though those costs mount rapidly after the 
cream is skimmed, and a high standard of 
collection is difficult to attain. 

The authors conelude that there is not so 
much shifting of the sales tax as is assumed 
in common arguments. The data gathered 
in the survey indicate that a large part of 
the burden rests directly upon the business 
man himself, and that in proportion to their 
number, more of the retailers operating 
small stores shift none of the tax than is 
the case among the large retail establish- 
ments, which gives rise to a type of regres- 
sive distribution of burden. This leads to 
an inequitable burden on various kinds and 
sizes of business. 

It has been “assumed that the sales tax, 
although shifted, is concealed in prices and 
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that this fact tends to make the public ig- 
norant ‘of the true extent of the tax bur- 
den.” This seems not to be true during 
the first few months of the operation of the 
tax. Merchants seek to make the people 
conscious of the tax by charging it sepa- 
rately, with the hope that it will be re- 
pealed. Later the practice of charging the 
tax separately is discontinued and the con- 
sumers, generally, cease to be aware of it. 
In some states, however, the law requires 
that the tax be charged as a separate item. 

Mr. Shoup writes the chapter on “ Evalu- 
ation of the Sales Tax as a State Fiscal 
Measure,” and concludes: 

“In common with most professional stu- 
dents of taxation in this country, the writer 
has-had an unfavorable opinion of the sales 
tax, although he has not believed it to be 
by any means unworkable or impractica- 
ble with respect to raising considerable 
amounts of revenue. The results of the 
present study have caused him to favor the 
tax even less than before, chiefly because of 
the indications found with respect to the 
distribution of its burden. As an emer- 
gency source of revenue the tax has the un- 
deniable advantage of yielding a certain 
amount of money quickly; but it is not the 
only tax possessing this virtue. It should 
not be difficult for the professional student, 
though removed from the immediate arena 
of contest, to sympathize with the actions 
of legislators and others in many states who 
have been trapped by constitutional limi- 
tations on the taxing power and by the 
threats of articulate and powerful groups 
who would be injured by resort to forms of 
emergency revenue other than the sales tax. 
Nevertheless, in the writer’s opinion, the 
sales tax as an emergency form of revenue, 
and certainly as a permanent part of any 
state’s tax system, marks an unnecessary 
and backward step in taxation. ... Al- 
though adequate information is at present 
lacking the writer is inclined to feel that it 
will take a higher degree of progression than 
now exists in the Federal and state tax sys- 
tems of the United States to justify such a 
burden on the destitute and near-destitute 
as the sales tax grants.” 


H. R. Exstow 
New York State Tax Department 
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Maces, James Dysart. Collapse and Re- 
covery. Pp.xu,477. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1934. $2.00. 


In this book Professor Magee has brought 
together a collectjon of readings classified 
into the following categories: The NRA and 
Social Control, Money and Banking, Labor, 
Trusts and Monopolies, Consumers, Agri- 
cultural Problems, Social Legislation, Se- 
curity and Stock Exchange Regulation, 
Transportation, Public Finance, Tariffs and 
International Trade. Recent legislation in 
each of these fields is summarized, while 
many excerpts from Congressional hear- 
ings, periodical articles, and Government 
reports give the background of this legisla- 
tion. The selection and arrangement of 
these readings make them particularly use- 
ful in supplementing economics textbooks 
which have not been revised for a year or 
more. 

W. N. Loucks 

University of Pennsylvania 


Vocrn, E.H. Nationale Goldkernwährun- 
gen und öffentliches Kreditmonopol als 
Grundlage eines Weltgoldsystems. Pp. 
xu, 400. Berlin: Junker und Diinn- 
haupt Verlag, 1933. RM 17. ” 


The author rejects the monetary explana- 
tions of the present depression, which in 
his opinion must be traced mainly to over- 
production, rationalization, general politi- 
cal conditions, and unfavorable distribution 
of capital. Consequently, he opposes the 
plans that aim at restoring prosperity by 
raising the level of commodity prices. 
Neither does he consent to the stabiliza- 
tion of the purchasing power of money. 
Rather, he advocates a policy of “ neutral- 
izing” money, i.e., of eliminating all mone- 
tary influences upon the price level, But 
here Professor Vogel’s reasoning does not 
carry conviction. It is true that under a 
policy of stabilizing purchasing power non- 
monetary changes of the price level must 
be counteracted by changes in the supply 
of money and credita fact which is usu- 
ally not sufficiently taken into account by 
the advocates of a stable purchasing power 
of money. Such counteracting monetary 
measures may indeed sometimes have quite 
unpleasant economic consequences; but it 





can be stated that these possible disadvan- 
tages of a policy of stabilizing the, price 
level are by far outweighed by its advan- 
tages in other respects (cf. also my essay 
“Monetary Stability,” Public Policy Pam- 
phlets No. 9, Chicago, 1933) . 

A considerable part of the book is de- 
voted to banking problems in Central 
Europe, especially Germany and Austria. 
Space does not permit us to reproduce and 
discuss the author’s remarkable and bold 
proposals for a reorganization of commer- 
cial banking in these countries. Among 
the many other problems treated by Pro- 
fessor Vogel, his very elaborate analysis of 
the various forms of the gold standard 
should be especially mentioned, and also his 
suggestions for creating a world currency 
and establishing an International Bank 
with far-reaching competencies. 

Although not always sufficiently conclu- 
sive, the author’s argumentation certainly 
deserves the attention of all students of 
monetary problems. The detailed sum- 
mary on pp. 337-354 will be a great con- 
venience to hurried readers. 

ALEXANDER MAHR 

University of Vienna 


CURRIE, LAUcHLIN. The Supply and Con- 
trol of Money in the United States. Pp. 
xvi, 199. (Harvard Economic Studies, 
Vol. XLVII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. $2.50. 


This book is much more interesting than 
its rather forbidding title originally made it 
appear to the reviewer, and, although there 
are points in the analysis about which argu- 
ments may arise, Dr. Currie is to be con- 
gratulated upon having discussed the prob- 
lem of monetary supply effectively without 
being dragged into the vortex of the quan- 
tity theory. 

In the first section of the book the con- 
cept of money is defined. The inclusion 
of demand deposits is emphasized, but the 
present reviewer is inclined to think that in 
excluding all other forms of credit from 
consideration the author might have made 
an exception in the case of the foreign bill 
of exchange. More interesting to the gen- 
eral public, perhaps, is the calculation of 
the variations in the supply of money in 
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the United States during the past twelve 
years. From slightly less than 22 billion 
dollars in 1921, the figure rose to 26.6 bil- 
lion dollars in 1929, falling to 20.2 billion 
dollars by the middle of 1933. These fig- 
ures are interesting as indications of the 
monetary aspects of the depression, and 
also as criteria by means of which to test 
current monetary proposals. 

Dr. Currie’s analysis of credit control of- 
fers less that isenovel. It is a clear and 
closely reasoned picture designed to show 
thesimportance of member-bank reserves 
and the peculiar significance of member- 
bank indebtedness. His conclusion emerges 
definitely and lucidly that credit control is 
possible, and to those who would point to 
the past few years as evidence to the con- 
trary he suggests that the Reserve adminis- 
tration failed to take action from 1929 to 
1932, while business conditions were still 
manageable. 

Nevertheless, this analysis points dis- 
tinctly to the need for improving the 
structure and extending the powers of the 
monetary authority, a problem that Dr. 
Currie tackles in the third section of the 
book. While regarding the 100 per cent re- 
serve requirement against demand deposits 
as the ideal arrangement, he feels that this 
is not immediately attainable, and contents 
himself with suggesting that the Federal 
Reserve Board should be strengthened and 
that its power over the twelve banks should 
be increased. If all commercial banks were 
required to become members of the System, 
and if the Board added to its older powers 
the legal right to vary member-bank reserve 
ratios, much more satisfactory control over 
the aggregate supply of money could be at- 
tained. Such a conclusion follows logically 
from the analysis, and the author has per- 
formed a real service by providing us with 
such a book at a time. when the problems 
he discusses are matters of political agita- 
tion. 

F. CYRIL JAMES 

University of Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL [INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
The New Monetary System of the United 
States. Pp. ix, 147. New York, 1934. 
$2.00. 
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This book is a description, rather than 
an appraisal or criticism, of the various as- 
pects of the monetary program of the pres- 
ent Federal Administration. While a cer- 
tain lack of sympathy is perhaps implied 
at various places, argumentaticn is subordi- 
nated to enumeration of the complex fac- 
tors, political, international, znd non-eco- 
nomic, which - condition the ultimate 
outcome of the program itself. Hence it is 
that the answer to most ‘of the questions 
intriguingly placed on the jacxet—such as 
Is Inflation Inevitable?—is that one ĉan- 
not tell. 

A chapter on The Background of the 
New Monetary System explains that since 
the war, central banks have concerned 
themselves with securing internal rather 
than external stability, even after gold 
standard conditions were restored. It is 
not clear whether it is intended to show 
that the Roosevelt program is based on a 
procedure which has already been tried and 
found wanting, or whether the purpose is 
merely to show that the new monetary 
program follows along limes already well 
marked out. Is it something we should be 
happy about—or discouraged? It is later 
made clear, however, that the essential dif- 
ference between the old scheme and the 
new lies in focusing on Treasury, rather 
than Federal Reserve, currency as the thing 
to be controlled. But as to whether this is 
a significant difference we are again left in 
the dark. 

Had there not been so much vagueness 
surrounding the monetary program, the 
task of description would have been sim- 
pler, and the book might have been 
more satisfactory; but there would have 
been just so much less excuse for its 
existence, 

A long appendix, comprising about a 
quarter of the book, is given over to a 
point-by-point comparison of the old gold 
standard and the new monetary system. 
Two briefer ones compare the kinds of 
money in the United States under the 
different systems, and estimate the cur- 
rency supply at the end of October 
1933. 


Joun H. PATTERSON 
Cornell University 
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Hussard, Josera B. The Banks, the 
Budget and Business. Pp. 147. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. $1.75. 


The world’s drift toward illiquidity dur- 
ing 1931 and 1932 and the managed recov- 
ery of the last two years has had its focal 
point in the interrelationship between the 
banks, the budget, and business in general. 
Dr. Hubbard claims that England in 
September 1981 sacrificed its currency to 
save its banks, while this country in March 
1933 sacrificed its banks in a (futile) effort 
to save its currency. 

Most of the book is devoted to a deserip- 
tion of the financial history of 1931-1933; 
the last two chapters discuss the “New 
Deal” and “Inflation and a Managed Cur- 
rency.” A statement is made here with 
which the reviewer feels somewhat inclined 
to disagree. The collapse of the Stinnes 
interests in Germany is used as an example 
of the helplessness of wealth to protect its 
substance during inflation. The Stinnes 
episode should rather be used to show that 
tremendous fortunes can be acquired by 
people taking advantage of the simple de- 
vice of going into debt when the monetary 
unit takes its toboggan ride. The collapse 
of the Stinnes Trust was caused by the fact 
that its guiding spirits did not realize in 
time that the inflation was over in Novem- 
ber 1923, and change their methods accord- 
ingly. 

In the coming discussion of banking re- 
form and central banking, this book will be 
a helpful device to survey the critical years 
just behind us. 

Rosert WEDENHAMMER 

University of Minnesota 


GRAHAM, B., and D. L. Dopp. Security 
Analysis. Pp. xi, 725. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 
$4.00. 


To those who would know what an in- 
vestment is in contrast to a speculation, 
this volume is strongly recommended. 
More particularly, this volume is recom- 
mended to those who demand quantitative 
and qualitative standards to measure the 
degrees of difference between particular 
issues of securities, whether of the specula- 
tive or the investment type. 
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An mvestment operation is defined as 
“one which upon thorough analysis, prom- 
ises safety of principal and a satisfactory 
return. Operations not meeting these re- 
quirements are speculative.” As might be 
expected, this definition includes a number 
of “weasel” words such as “thorough,” 
“promises,” “safety,” and “satisfactory.” 
But these limiting words are not conven- 
iently forgotten. To those having ade- 
quate background and willing closely to 
study the principles, techniques, and illus- 
trations in this work, “thorough analysis” 
will be meaningful; so also will safety of 
principal and adequate return. Thorough 
analysis is “the study of the facts in the 
light of established standards of safety and 
value.” “A safe bond, for example, is one 
which could suffer default only under ex- 
ceptional and highly improbable circum- 
stances. Similarly, a safe stock is one 
which holds every prospect of being worth 
the price paid except under quite unlikely 
contingencies.” “A satisfactory return is 
a wider expression than adequate income 
since it allows for capital appreciation or 
profit as well as current interest or dividend 
yield.” 

From these basic principles, specifie tech- 
nical standards are set up by which partic- 
ular issues may be measured. These 
standards are carefully elaborated and a 
wealth of actual illustrations presented 
showing both their correct and incorrect 
application. 

The authors limit their treatment mainly 
to such information as can be obtained from 
reported accounting statements. While 
they recognize the primary importance of 
changes in corporate management, of 
changing currents of demand, technical 
processes, and costs, these aspects are not 
given major consideration except as they 
are later reflected in financial statements 
because of the difficulty of adequate analy- 
sis. It is also probably true that in most 
cases defective security analysis is the result 
either of inaccurate or insufficient account- 
ing facts, or of a faulty analysis of these 
facts. It is possible for the new Securities 
and Exchange Act to correct the first of 
these defects. An intelligent application of 
the principles and the technique of this 
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work should go a long way toward correct- 
ing the second of these defects. 

With those having little or no knowledge 
of the fundamentals of security prices and 
values, an evening spent with this book 
should leave one very definite impressiop, 
namely, that expert advice is needed for 
security commitments. Those having a 
fair knowledge of securities.but whose work 
is not immediately in this field, should xe- 
ceive the same impression. And those 
who present themselves as professional se- 
curity analysts will find a fresh and stimu- 
lating approach to their problems. 

G. Wricut HOFFMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Law, Wintram. Successful Speculation in 
Common Stocks. Pp. 396. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 
$3.50. 


This is another popular treatise on the 
stock market. There have been numerous 
books of this type during the past decade: 
a portion describing the machinery for 
trading, and another enumerating the fac- 
tors affecting stock prices. This volume 
adds a third section on “Groups and indi- 
vidual stocks.” In a standard work such 
as Dice, The Stock Market, all the informa- 
tion included in this volume and much more 
of a worth-while character is to be found. 

G. Wricut HOFFMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


PLUMMER, ALFRED. International Com- 
bines in Modern Industry. Pp. 191. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1934. $2.50. 


The author alleges at the start that at 
least two of the basic assumptions of classi- 
cal economics can no longer be retained. 
In the first place, the assumption that free 
competition is the rule to which combines 
and monopolies are but occasional excep- 
tions, has steadily become less satisfactory 
as actual free competition has diminished 
during the past half-century. In the sec- 
ond place, the assumption that scarcity is 
the rule and plenty the exception can 
hardly have general application in a world 
so obviously oppressed by abundance. In- 
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deed, it is the advent of abundance which, 
having first produced bouts of intense com- 
petition, has since resulted in a desire for 
more orderly and peaceful planning of pro- 
duction and marketing; for tke conscious 
balancing of producers’ outputs with con- 
sumers’ demands. Such planning cr at 
least the “need for planning” is at present 
discussed in industrial and poktical circles 
in heated controversies. Such discussions 
would probably be more fruitful if the 
participants realized that the last thirty or 
even forty years in the growth and the«de- 
cline of cartels have provided nzarly all the 
experience that is needed as a criterion to 
judge “economic planning.” 

The book deals with the different 
“types” of international cartels and the 
incentives and obstacles that prevail in the 
process of their formation. In “Effects 
and Tendencies” and “Future Prospects,” 
the author usually commits himself in favor 
of cartels and sees in them even a contribu- 
tion toward world peace. 

The reviewer has on other occasions set 
forward his skepticism in regard to the eco- 
nomic wisdom of cartels, and can find 
nothing in this book to make him adopt a 
different attitude. The literature on “in- 
ternational cartels” is so meager, however, 
that even those not sharing the author’s 
friendly feelings toward cartels will ac- 
knowledge with gratitude this contribution 
in the field. 

Rozserrt WEDERBAMMER 

University of Minnesota 


Brapy, Roserr A. The Rationalization 
Movement in German Industry. Pp. 
xxi, 466. Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1933. $5.00. 


There has been a vast amount of super- 
ficial discussion of rationalization and of 
economic planning. Technical descrip- 
tions of a limited nature and somewhat 
hazy speculations are numerous, but a 
sane, well-balanced combination of the two 
is unusual, particularly if the writer is at 
the same time able to relate the whole 
movement to its background of history, 
politics, social psychology, and philosophy. 

This has been done by Professor Brady 
in the volume under consideration more 
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satisfactorily than in any other treatment 
known to the reviewer. The book is in 
three parts, the second being a careful, de- 
tailed treatment of the German rationaliza- 
tion movement in selected industries dur- 
ing the period 1924-1929. Coal, lignite, 
and coke; iron and steel; the machine indus- 
try; the electro-technical industry; power; 
the chemical and potash industries; and 
others are thoroughly considered. 

Even more important, however, are Parts 
One and Three. Part One, which deals 
with the elements and organization of the 
movement, develops the background by 
emphasizing the part played by scientific 
development. and the increase in standard- 
ization and in scientific management. 
There is included a chapter on the other 
features of the background, with attention 
to its weak as well as to its strong elements. 
For the reviewer, the most interesting and 
valuable aspects of these introductory 
chapters are the analysis of the funda- 
mental impcrtance of an interrelated sci- 
entific development to the growth of ra- 
tionalization, and the emphasis on the 
social criteria that are or should be posited 
for all economic planning. 

Part Three treats “The Incidence and 
Implications of Rationalization.” It is 
careful and broad in its outlook. To the 
author, rationalization is far more than a 
technique applied in a limited field. Not 
only must detailed measures be dovetailed 
“mto plans which embrace the entire na- 
tional economy,” but “the unit of organiza- 
tion is larger in nearly every case—in nearly 
every respect—than Germany. .. . Yet it 
is precisely in the international sphere that 
rationalization has the least chance of ap- 
plication so long as European nationalism 
survives in its present form (p. 324)... . 
In almost every conceivable respect, ra- 
tionalization means internationalism and 
cosmopolitanism—megalopolitanism is the 
Spenglerian term—with a vengeance” (p. 
412). 

As practiced in Germany, the movement 
seems to have failed in what were pre- 
sumably its major objectives. “That ra- 
tionalization, as carried out, must bear a 
considerable share of the responsibility for 
the debacle, is beyond question” (p. xii). 
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This is, of course, not an argument against 
further attempts, but is an emphatic re- 
minder that the task of economic planning 
is not easy. The author’s general view is 
best given in his own words at the end of 
the introductory chapter: “The develop- 
ment of rationalization in Germany has 
shown more or less clearly the possibilities 
and the directional drives inherent in the 
movement, and that, among men intimately 
acquainted with its history, there is suff- 
cient appreciation of the shortcomings of 
rationalization as carried out to justify the 
rather significant subtitle of this study, ‘A 
Study in the Evolution of Economic Plan- 
nin g 3 
Ernest Minor PATTERSON 
University of Pennsylvania 


SHOTWELL, James T. (Ed.). The Origins 
of the International Labor Organization. 
2 vols. Pp. xxx, 497; xii, 592. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 
$10.00. 


In these magistral volumes Professor 
Shotwell, himself one of the American 
Secretariat at the Versailles Conference, 
has performed for the International Labor 
Organization the same invaluable and de- 
finitive service that Mr. David Hunter 
Miller carried out for the League in his 
volumes, The Drafting of the Covenant. 
Professor Shotwell has brought together 
‘the most important documents of the Peace 
Conference bearing on the evolution of 
Part XII of the Versailles Treaty—The 
Constitution of the I. L. O. These drafts 
have not hitherto been easily available in 
anywhere near the completeness with 
which they are here presented. Although 
the documentation begins only with 1914 
and is carried through to the first con- 
ference at Washington in 1920, the essen- 
tial materials for original study of the 
creation of the I. L. O. are here presented. 
Although there is no complete English text 
of the minutes of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation at the Peace 
Conference, comparable to that which has 
recently been published in Paris under the 
editorship of Professor de Lapradelle (La 
Documentation internationale, Vol. V, 
Paris, 1932), Professor Shotwell has in- 
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cluded the minutes as collated from texts 
available in the International Labor Office 
in Geneva and from the English, American, 
and Belgian texts. 

In a work of this magnitude, minor typp- 
graphical errors may occur. Some have 
been detected but will undoubtedly be cor- 
rected in future editions. The main value 
of the work will not be seriously impaired, 
as scholarship will rapidly eliminate such 
errors. On the other hand, to have brought 
together so comprehensive a compilation 
of the documents makes this a distinguished 
introduction to the Carnegie Endowment’s 
series, “The Paris Peace Conference, His- 
tory and Documents.” 

The importance of this study is greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of ten essays by 
various experts from half a dozen countries, 
all of whom have been closely connected 
with the work of the I. L.O. All the essays 
deal with the period of its gestation rather 
than with current administrative or gen- 
eral questions. Three essays deal with 
the “background” of the I. L. O. in prewar 
international labor legislation, and war- 
time trade union and socialist proposals. 
Four further chapters describe the elabora- 
tion of the Labor Charter at the Peace 
Conference. French, American, and Brit- 
ish preparations for the conference are 
analyzed by Charles Picquenard, Leifur 
Magnusson, and Edward J. Phelan re- 
spectively. The longest single section re- 
counts and appraises the work of the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legislation, 
while the action of the Conference on the 
proposals of the Commission is related in a 
separate chapter. Three chapters deal 
with the constitutional developments in the 
first conference at Washington. In the 
last of these, Professor Samuel McCune 
Lindsay of Columbia discusses “the prob- 
lem of American coöperation.” Not only 
does he trace the development of American 
interest and participation in international 
labor legislation before the war, but he indi- 
cates the reasons why at the present time 
there is a sound basis for closer coöperation 
with the I. L. O. on the part of the United 
States. 

“Tt was to achieve many of the same 
objectives in the relations of labor, indus- 
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try, and the community in normal times as 
are now sought through the NRA in a great 
emergency that the International Labor 
Organization was founded. . . . The activ- 
ities of the Organization since its establish- 
ment have largely consisted in efforts to 
achieve for its member states, now more 
numerous than.those of the League of Na- 
tions itself, uniformity of minimum stand- 
ards for the protection of labor, the elimi- 
nation of unfair competition between 
nations and a certain solidarity of secial 
and human values instead of the competi- 
tion of merely monetary values.” He 
points out that the United States Delega- 
tion to the 1988 conference itself recom- 
mended our adhesion on grounds similar 
to these. With the active participation of 
the United States in the work of the I. L. O., 
its contribution to the furtherance of the 
objectives of domestic policy will, he be- 
lieves, be vindicated. 

These volumes will remain the definitive 
source for an understanding of the con- 
stitutional origins and the early history of 
one of the two or three most permanent and 
viable agencies of international coöperation 
resulting from the travail of the war. 
Here are preserved the records of conflict- 
ing national viewpoints upon matters of 
vital economic and social interest to the 
workers of the world. And within the 
various national policies can be traced the 
clash between the interests of workers and 
employers, interests which the I. L. O. is 
the first agency charged, if not with recon- 
ciling, at least with adjusting. The records 
here made available to officials and scholars 
define pretty clearly the limits of effective 
international action within the terms of 
competing political and economic systems. 
As such they will become the primer of 
statecraft as well as source book of scholar- 
ship. 

Prus BRADLEY 

Amherst College 


Toynsrg, A. J. (Ed.). British Common- 
wealth Relations. Pp. xiv, 235. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
$4.00. 

Paumer, G. E. H. Consultation and Co- 
operation in the British Commonwealth. 

d 
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Pp. xiii, 264. Néw York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1934. 

These two volumes bring together the 
proceedings and studies of the First Un- 
official Conferenee on British Common- 
wealth Relations at Toronto in 1933. The 
personnel of the Conference included repre- 
sentatives from public life, the professions, 
and the university scholars, and included 
undoubtedly the most expert group on 
British Commonwealth relations that has 
ever met. Indeed, it might well be com- 
pared in point of constitutional knowledge 
and acumen with our own Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. While these volumes 
do not include verbatim records of the dis- 
cussions, there are useful summaries of the 
debates and the studies submitted by vari- 
ous members of the Conference. 

In the volume edited by Mr. Toynbee, 
which deals directly with the Conference, 
many interesting points of view are brought 
forward by men engaged in political con- 
duct of commonwealth relations, as well as 
the leading studies in each of the states 
upon matters of policy for the common- 
wealth as a whole and upon the machinery 
of inter-commonwealth relations, espe- 
cially with regard to foreign affairs, justice 
and law, and the unity of the common- 
wealth in international relations. The 
value of such a conference as this, which 
was somewhat similar in purpose and form 
to the Conferences of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, is, of course, to be able to 
present unofficially the attitudes of the re- 
sponsible policy-forming agencies as well 
as of public opinion at large in the different 
countries upon matters of common interest. 
That the procedure of informal conference 
makes possible not only exchange of views 
but also reconciliation of conflicting poli- 
cies has been abundantly illustrated 
wherever the problem in international rela- 
tions (whether within a federal state such 
as the United States or in the general in- 
ternational community) arises. Further- 
more, it is probable that a meeting of this 
sort brings together persons more advanced 
toward codperative objectives than the 
average official conference, and thus makes 
possible the mobilization of liberal opinion 
as one leverage upon official action. As a 
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record, therefore, of what may well become 
the program of the various governments 
day after tomorrow, the work of the Con- 
ference is likely to have great historical 
significance. 

In the volume compiled by Mr. Palmer 
there is the most complete account of cur- 
rent inter-commonwealth relations that 
has yet been brought together. The study 
makes no pretense of being an elaborate 
historical treatise, but rather attempts to 
present a photographic record of the actual 
machinery of coöperation as it has de- 
veloped during the past decade or so. 
Every aspect of inter-commonwealth rela- 
tions has been included under four major 
headings: the machinery of coöperation; 
practice and procedure for representation 
at international conferences and for the 
negotiation and ratification of treaties; 
official inter-imperial bodies; past problems 
for the creation or modification of ma- 
chinery of codperation. Inasmuch as the 
British Commonwealth is the most viable 
international unit of the present day, a 
detailed study such as this of the interstitial 
operation of its constitution is of outstand- 
ing importance to the scholar. Based as 
it is upon official documents, the legislation 
of the various members of the Common- 
wealth, and court decisions, it will remain 
an indispensable guide to current practice 
in this most interesting field of constitu- 
tional law and diplomatic experimentation. 

Puinis BrapiEy 

Amherst College 


Manppox, Wiriutam P. Foreign Relations 
in British Labour Politics. Pp. xv, 253. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1934. 


This sound and judicious monograph by 
an instructor in Government at Harvard 
shows how the British Labor Party de- 
veloped its orientation in foreign affairs, 
and how it sought to guide events. The 
author makes effective use of the distinc- 
tion between popular politicians (the gen- 
eral effective leaders), public advocates 
(the effective leaders on foreign affairs), 
and specialist advisers (the invisible lead- 
ers). He believes that the codrdination 
of skills which was obtained by the Labor 
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Party in the postwar years was a signal 
achievement, affording an interesting in- 
stance of a working alliance between mid- 
die-class intellectuals and reformists on 
the one hand, and trusted trade union lead- 
ers of humble origins on the other. g 

There is a careful statement of the pres- 
sure and propaganda methods used to 
mobilize the party for concerted action on 
specific issues, and to modify the acts of 
administrators, legislators, and voters. 
-Throughout, there is judicious use of evi- 
dence which has often been laboriously 
tabulated. One example is the summary 
of facts about twenty-five leaders of labor 
on foreign questions. Two fifths of this 
number were “invisible” leaders. About 
half rose from humble origins. All had 
been abroad. Twelve had elementary 
schooling or none at all. The handling of 
such data is always subordinated to the 
general analysis, which it strengthens and 
does not swamp. 

Maddox has prepared one of the most 
rewarding books about the Labor Party, 
the British Government, and political ac- 
tion in general which has come off the press. 

i Harorp D. Lassweni. 

University of Chicago 


Lavutrerpacut, H., The Development of 
International Law by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Pp. 11i. 
London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1934. 


This treatise should give satisfaction to 
all favoring the demonstration of the legal 
and binding character of international law. 
The Permanent Court of International 
Justice seems to be their only hope. Pro- 
fessor Lauterpacht analyzes “the principal 
tendencies which have distinguished the 
work of the Court and which permit some 
forecast as to the temper in which it is 
likely to approach future cases.” Thus 
he analyzes in consecutive chapters the law 
behind the cases decided by the Court, the 
Court’s judicial caution, its judicial legis- 
lation, the effectiveness of the law applied, 
and the Court’s attitude towards state 
sovereignty. 

The record of the Court is impressive. 
All through the work the author stresses 
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with evident approval the fact that the 
‘Court, though conscious of. its existence by 
the will of sovereign states, shows a critical 
attitude towards claims of state sover- 
eignty. “The simple explanation of this 
striking phenomenon,” he holds, “is that 
once a State has accepted the jurisdiction 
of the Court in a given case or generally, 
the metaphysical majesty of sovereignty 
has largely departed from it [the State]; 
it has become a plain party governed by 
the statute and the rules of the Court. . . . 
This may be a rude awakening, but there 
is no escape from it once a State has sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the Court.” 

Professor Lauterpacht represents that 
school of thought which starts with the im- 
perative of establishing the supremacy of 
the international order, admits the exist- 
ence of sovereign states, but finds it neces- 
sary to curb the sovereignty of the state as 
an obstruction to an effective international 
order. 

There is another school of thought, which 
concedes the need for an effective interna- 
tional order, but starts with the so-called 
sovereign state as the initiating and sus- 
taining medium or unit of such an inter- 
national order. This school views the state 
as the immediate, and as such the only 
effective, bulwark against-the disintegrating 
forces of the diversification of social and 
political interests, forces which have done 
their deadly work in the states reverting to 
dictatorships and the metaphysical majesty 
of sovereignty. This school of thought 
welcomes the work of the Court without 
identifying Itself completely with the au- 
thor’s interpretation of that work. After 
all, states which operate with the “meta- 
physical majesty of sovereignty” can evade 
jurisdiction of the Court by refusing to 
submit to that jurisdiction, just as they 
can evade the obligations of the League 
Covenant by refusing to maintain member- 
ship in the League. Such states are not 
likely to give the Court an opportunity to 
deal critically with their claims to sover- 
elgnty. 

It seems high time that all the advocates 
of a legally effective international order 
realize the need of dealing no only eriti- 
cally but above all sympathetically with 
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that modicum of state competence, so- 
called sovereignty, left in the states willing 
to submit to the jurisdiction of an inter- 
national order. For their willingness is 
seriously jeopardized by the effect of 
pluralistic activitigs within, pushing head- 
long to the alternative of dictatorship with 
its practical demonstration of what a claim 
to metaphysical majesty of sovereignty is 
capable of accomplishing in limiting the 
effective work of the Court. 
JOHANNES Mattern 
Johns Hopkins University i 


Manninc, Wiu1am R. (Ed.). Diplo- 
matice Correspondence of the United 
States. Inter-American Affairs 1831- 
1860. Vol. I, Argentina; Vol. II, Bolivia- 
Brazil; Vol. III, Central America 1881- 
1850; Vol. IV, Central America 1851- 
1860. Pop. xxxviii, 789; xxvii, 544; xxv, 
561; xlv, 998. Washington, D. C.; Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1932-1934. $5.00 per volume. 


These four volumes contain almost three 
thousand pages of valuable raw material 
for the student of American diplomatic 
history, and form the first part of a pro- 
jected series of ten or more volumes. The 
completed work will constitute an imposing 
sequel to Dr. Manning’s well-known Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States 
Concerning the Independence of the Latin 
American Nations. No one can read 
through these four stout volumes without 
realizing the great value of the documents 
presented or without giving thanks to the 
editor for his meticulous care manifested 
throughout. 

Though the editor states that “no docu- 
ments have been omitted because of a con- 
fidential or discreet character,” two general 
questions may be raised concerning his 
selection. First, it seems unfortunate to 
this reviewer that the decision was made 
to omit documents concerning “negotia- 
tions looking toward the settlement of 
commercial controversies or the conclusion 
of commercial treaties . . . unless special 
favors were offered or solicited or discus- 
sions arose regarding stipulations designed 
to prevent the concession of such favors by 
the negotiating states to others.” Inas- 
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much as many students in this field are in- 
clined either to overemphasize or to under- 
estimate the importance of the economic 
nexus in diplomatic relations, it would 
have been very useful,to have available 
more documents on commercial affairs and 
fewer examples of the oratorical and pa- 
triotic disquisitions made by our diplomatic 
representatives on presenting their creden- 
tials. 

Likewise it may be doubted whether 
Central America is worth two volumes com- 
prising some fifteen hundred pages. It 
may be, as Aldous Huxley declares, that 
“Central America, being just Europe in 
miniature and with the lid off, is the ideal 
laboratory in which to study the behavior 
of the Great Powers.” But, as J. B. 
Lockey has pointed out, our early relations 
with Central America were marked by a 
singular futility. (“Diplomatic Futility,” 
Hispanie American Historical Review, X, 
August, 1930, 265-294.) Of our eleven 
envoys appointed before 1849, three died 
en route; ‘one succumbed before starting on 
his mission; one was dismissed before em- 
barking; another drew his salary for more 
than a year without going near the Central 
American capital; and still another traveled 
over the length and breadth of the country, 
unable to find a government to receive him. 
_ Though the remaining four reached their 
destination and were received, only one 
prolonged his stay beyond a few months, 
and he committed suicide soon after his 
return to the United States. The period 
1849-1860 in Central America proved to 
be much more important; but even so, does 
it deserve, in relation to the whole series, 
the twelve hundred pages here devoted to 
it? 

The chief problems with Argentina arose 
from the Falkland Islands dispute, the 
French and English intervention of 1845, 
and.the situations created by the Para- 
guayan War. Included in the mass of cor- 
respondence relating to these questions are 
interesting short descriptions of the Para- 
guayan dictator Dr. Francia, of Rosas and 
Rivadavia of Argentina, and of that color- 
ful international liberator Garibaldi, then 
styled “Admiral of the Oriental Republic.” 

Our diplomatic officials were none too 
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favorably impressed by the Argentine citi- 
zens during this tumultuous period. 
Apropos of the corruption, the brutality, 
and the injustice of the Rosas régime, 
France Baylies, the chargé d’affaires at 
Buenos Aires, ironically reported: “Such, 
Sir, is the happy condition of society in 
this Sister Republic of ours, whose free and 
liberal principles and hatred of despotism 
have so often been themes for the pane- 
gyrics of our mistaken, romantic and 
Imaginative politicians. I think one week’s 
residence here would cure them of this 
hallucination . . . none of these South 
American governments has any idea of 
national justice ... the best negotiator 
here would be a naval commander backed 
by his cannons.” 

Other officials in different countries re- 
ported in a similar spirit. The revolu- 
tionary epoch with all its facile enthusiasms 
had passed away and several dreary dec- 
ades of chaos and dictators had set in. 
Indeed, reading these documents makes 
one realize clearly that the honeymoon 
phase of our relations with Latin America 
was now definitely over. 

Diplomatic relations with Bolivia were 
not established until 1848. Its corre- 
spondence was never important and occu- 
pies but a small part of Volume Two. Our 
ministers busied themselves with advising 
the Bolivians not to use violence during 
elections, and with the proposed introduc- 
tion of alpacas to the United States, and 
the navigation of the Amazon and La 
Plata. 

Our diplomatic relations with Brazil 
have been so competently treated in the 
recent monograph by Lawrence F. Hill 
that only specialists are likely to consult 
the Brazilian correspondence which fills 
the remainder of Volume Two. The two 
chief subjects dealt with were the impor- 
tant slave trade between Africa and Brazil 
which flourished under our flag in the 
period 1825-1850, and the attempts of our 
diplomats to propagate the idea of an 
American continental system independent 
of European influence. 

The futility of our early relations with 
Central America has been mentioned. 
Volume Three is filled with dispatches re- 
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lating attempts by Europeans and Amer- 
icans to secure the right to build an isth- 
mian canal. Until the arrival in 1849 of 
the energetic and scholarly Ephraim G. 
Squier, British influence was supreme in 
Central America. Squier stoutly fought 
what he termed British “machinations,” 
and in particular opposed the establish- 
ment of a British protectorate over the 
Mosquito Coast. 
ton afford absorbing details of the comic 
opera activities of the British diplomats 
and Queen Victoria’s “ally,” she Mosquito 
(A kin g.” 

The fourth volume owes its bulk to the 
divergent interpretations given the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, to the many boundary 
disputes affecting the various proposed 
canal routes, and to the invasion of Amer- 
ican filibusters, particularly “Colonel” 
Kenney and “General” Wiliam Walker. 
One of the numerous documents concern- 
ing the picturesque Walker is his In- 
augural Address delivered on assuming in 
1856 the presidency of the Republic of 
Nicaragua. 

Though this significant collection of 
documents covers as yet but a portion of 
the field, problems common to the whole 
period from the revolution to the present 
are frequently encountered. Our secre- 
taries of state constantly evoked eternal 
principles. For instance, Edward Living- 
ston included the following counsel! in his 
instructions dated July 20, 1831, which 
might even now serve as a guide to all our 
representatives in Latin America: “The 
American influence must not be lost by 
improper demands or frivolous complaints. 
Every application in behalf cf an American 
citizen must be carefully examined before 
it is carried to the Government. Even 
where you are sure of obtaining an ad- 
vantage, let no demand be made unless it is 
founded on justice. But, on the other 
hand, press firmly, though respectfully, for 
the redress of every injury; and insist, 
strenuously, for every privilege and advan- 
tage for your fellow citizens to which either 
the treaty or the law of Nations entitles 
them.” 

Laws Hanke 

Haryard Uniyersity 
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Znaniecki, Frortan. The Method of 
Sociology. Pp. xii, 338. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 


In this provocative essay is given the 
latest pronouncement of that school of 
thought which would limit sociology to 
“one special category” of cultural phe- 
nomena (p. vii), would sharply differ- 
entiate the cultural from the natural, 
would divide cultural values into a number 
of closed systems, such as the economic, 
legal, linguistic, religious, technical, social, 
and would select the last-mentioned of 
these as its special province. Man thus 
appears as a “humanistic coefficient,” 
separating his expression from “natural” 
expression, and as possessing a number of 
shells or “aspects” (p. 132) a social aspect, 
an economic aspect, a religious aspect, a 
legal aspect, and so on—each of which 
can be made the basis of a special and 
independent science of culture. Sociology, 
from this point of view, should deal only 
with the “social aspects,” not with all cul- 
tural aspects, nor with “societies” or 
“communities,” and especially not with 
psychological and biological data. 

The volume is worked out with care and 
profundity, though one cannot say with 
consistency. First, one of the author’s 
main contentions is that human activity 
(pp. 43-44) or the “humanistic coeffi- 
cient” (pp. 39, 79) clearly divides the cul- 
tural world from the natural world (pp. 
82,155). It is held that a natural system 
is compos2d wholly of “things” (pp. 41, 
59), that it exists “absolutely independ- 
ently of the experience and activity of 
men” (pp. 35-36), and that cultural sys- 
tems are quite otherwise (pp. 173, 176). 
What then can the author mean by ad- 
mitting that there is a “natural aspect” 
to “human collectivities” (p. 94)? Pos- 
sibly human behavior should not be re- 
garded as completely unnatural after all. 

Second, after the emphasis placed upon 
human activity as the basis of all cultural 
systems, every effort seems to be made to 
eliminate from sociology any knowledge 
gained frcm fundamental studies of human 
activity (pp. 103-104, 181). “No socio- 
logical theory can be based on conclusions 
drawn from non-sociological theories,” as 
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from “psychology, biology, anthropology, 
or geography” (p. 218). 

Third, in the endeavor to separate social 
data from “other” cultural data, addi- 
tional difficulties are encountered. Soci- 
ology is to be a “special cultural science 
with an empirical field of its own” (pp. 
106, 184), a closed system “exactly cir- 
cumscribed and described” (pp. 13, 18), 
absolutely independent of other cultural 
systems and of non-cultural systems. And 
yet cultural systems “usually appear con- 
nected and intertwined,” so that the “ so- 
cial data” must be specifically picked out 
(pp. 213-218), and “dynamic interaction” 
between them is always present (p. 318). 

Again, after excluding from its “proper 
domain” such categories of cultural data 
as the hedonistic, economic, technical, æs- 
thetic, scientific, linguistic, literary, artistic, 
religious, and all other special cultural cate- 
gories (pp. 36, 101, 318), what is left to be 
labeled “social”? Not “societies” nor “ cul- 
tural phenomena in general,” for these are 
also specifically rejected (pp. 101, 104, 105). 
What then? The following, we are told: 
“social actions,” such as are now studied in 
social psychology (p. 107), despite the taboo 
otherwise placed upon psychological data; 
“social relations” or “norms regulating so- 
cial actions” (p. 111), despite the dictum 
laid down elsewhere (p. 47) that normative 
data must be kept out of sociology; “social 
persons” or the “social aspect of human 
personality” (p. 117), which is apparently 
quite different from the human individual 
as he “really is” (p. 120) and thus from 
psychological and biological facts (p. 131); 
and “social groups” (pp. 120-121) which, 
while not “societies,” are “systems,” such 
as kinship (p. 123), working classes (p. 
125), children’s groups (p. 126), national 
groups (p. 126), and secret “society” sys- 
tems (p. 124). 

The greatest difficulty for the reader is 
encountered in the last chapter, which is 
called “analytic induction in sociology” and 
is the sequel toward which the rest of the 
book leads. The chapter appears in reality 
to deal with scientific method in general; its 
illustrations are couched largely in biologi- 
cal terms; and its specific social references 
are to all cultural data, not to any severely 
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circumscribed “social category.” The au- 
thor is apparently unaware of, or confused 
with respect to, the dual character of scien- 
tific method and its application to social 
fields, the development of the sciences from 
raw analysis and observation to present- 
day rigorous techniques, the hierarchal 
relationship among the recognized sciences 
and presumably between them and the so- 
cial studies, and the desirability of formu- 
lating basic social concepts after the fashion 
so successfully pursued in the physical and 
bidlogical sciences. About these consider- 
ations the present reviewer has recently 
written at some length in other connections 
(in the September 1933 Journal of Sociol- 
ogy and the July 1934 Philosophy of Sci- 
ence). Bearing them in mind, the situa- 
tions in sociology which the author of the 
essay regards as hopeless or analyzes in a 
vacuum or in a complicated and round- 
about way, would seem to resolve them- 
selves without much difficulty, and thus 
render unnecessary any such metaphysical 
and circumscribed path to sociological ad- 
vance as that advocated in the book. 

Among the best features of the essay are 
the description of the limitations of statis- 
tical method (pp. 225-235) and the analy- 
sis of the sources of cultural materials (pp. 
154-212). At the present stage of method- 
ological controversy, the volume should re- 
sult in further self-searching and in a reéx- 
amination of fundamentals. It should be 
carefully read by all who have an interest 
in sociological theory. 

JOSEPE MAYER 
Library of Congress 


Smith, James G. Elementary Statistics. 
Pp. x, 517. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1934. $3.50. 


Considerable space in this book is allot- 
ted to subjects which are only remotely re- 
lated to elementary statistics. The sub- 
title, “An Introduction to the Principles of 
Scientific Methods,” enables the author to 
incorporate a section on the evolution of 
scientific method, in which he attempts to 
cover and criticize social philosophies from 
earliest times to the present. A few pages 
containing a review of elementary mathe- 
matics for statistics and some elementary 
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principles of logic are also included. 

The organization of the book i3 somewhat 
confusing, and the table of contents, if not 
actually misleading, is not enlightening. It 
does not contain the usual division head- 
ings used to cover measures of central 
tendency and measures of dispe-sion found 
in most texts on statistics. Elementary 
mathematics is elassified under the study 
of static variability; the secticn on logic 
is listed between the theory of errors and 
correlation; and the book ends with the 
chapters on the evolution of tke scientific 
method. 

However, despite the inclusicn of many 
miscellaneous topics which are, perforce, 
somewhat superficially and dogmatically 
handled, and the apparent lack of organi- 
zation of the material, the book has much 
to be said for it as an introduction to sta- 
tistical methods. Professor Smith presents 
complex concepts in a readable and com- 
prehensible manner. The section devoted 
to the analysis of time series is particularly 
clearly presented. 

Although the author claims to have sepa- 
rated the presentation of statistical princi- 
ples from their application in -particular 
fields, most of his examples are chosen from 
the fields of economics and demcgraphy. 
Minprer PARTEN 
Yale University 


‘Horrer, Cnartes RusseLL. Irtroduction 
to Rural Sociology. Pp. xiv, 500. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. $3.00. 
This book is divided into four parts— 

general introduction, the rural population, 

rural social Institutions, and rural social 
organizations. The writer conceives rural 
sociology to be a science dealing with the 
social conditions of rural people from the 
standpoint of their own well-be-ng and its 
influence upon the nation as a whole. As 
he sees it, the main objective of an author 
is accuracy of analysis and clearness of 
presentation, while the method of approach 
followed, whether formalistic, comparative, 
or problematical, is a matter cf personal 
preference. 

Professor Hoffer assumes the efficacy of 
existing social theory, which is not alto- 
gether defensible. If social theory is to be 
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the basis of mass projects, by what criteria 
may we judge the theory to be employed? 
If the important thing in rural life is the 
reconstruction of the social pattern, how 
can one merély glide over the sweeping 
innovations which*have been inaugurated 
during recent years? A noticeable made- 
quacy of the book from the viewpoint in 
which it is written is its failure to risk any 
judgments regarding the sociological import 
of our present agricultural policies, although 
its inscription date is September 1934. 

The present edition of the book is an 
enlargement of the first and a renovation 
of the statistics it contained. Three new 
chapters, one each dealing with rural chil- 
dren, rural youth, and rural leadership, 
have been inserted. With all that, the text 
becomes a handbook on American rural life 
and a series of suggestions for rural im- 
provement. In this respect the author has 
done his task well. Whether or not his 
book represents the content and scope of a 
scientific rural sociology is another ques- 
tion. The important thing is that an ex- 
cellent job is done on the task which was 
undertaken. 

O. D. Duncan 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical College 


Fotsom, JosepH Kwek. The Family: Its 
Sociology and Social Psychiatry. Pp. 
xiii, 604. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1934. $4.00. 

The aim of this book, as stated in the 
author’s preface, is “to weave cultural 
anthropology, individual psychology, social 
psychology, history, sociology, economics, 
and psychiatry into a unitary science of 
the family.” Accordingly, it represents an 
eclectic approach to the study of the fam- 
ily, with all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages Inherent in such a treatment. The 
result is a more thorough digest and sum- 
mary of the literature than has previously 
appeared in any book on the family. This 
comprehensive treatment, however, fre- 
quently leads to consideration of writings 
of little or no originality, upon a par with 
others of prime importance. 

The author has chosen to organize the 
book into six parts, viz.: the family pattern | 
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and its subcultural basis, the cultural his- 
tory and geography of the family, social 
change and the family, famìly problems 
and mass readjustments, family problems 
and individual adjustments, and the cul- 
tural future. The treatment nevertheless 
falls into three distinct units: (1) organic 
and cultural bases of the contemporary 
American family, (2) social change and cul- 
tural adjustments, and (3) family disorgan- 
ization and social therapy. 

Some of the most interesting and useful 
features of the book are: its portrayal of 
the essential features of the family pattern 
by comparing the family system of the 
Trobianders with that of our own society, 
its analysis of the basic elements in the love 
relationship, and its frank discussion of the 
love mores. Some of the weakest are: its 
lack of realism in the discussion of domestic 
discord, its academic and sketchy discus- 
sion of the treatment of domestic discord, 
and its tendency to sermonize, particularly 
with reference to conflicts between husband 
and wife and between parents and children. 

The author is to be commended upon his 
Judicious and liberal view expressed in his 
discussions of the controversial problems 
of the family. The Family constitutes a 
scholarly treatment which should find a 
place in courses upon the subject of the 
family. 

Ernest R. Mowrer 

Northwestern University 


Niuxorr,M.F. The Family. Pp.x, 526. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934. $3.00. 


The Family is an attempt to forge out of 
the diverse literature on the subject a uni- 
fied and comprehensive treatment. It be- 
gins with the family as an institution and 
attempts to trace its origin and develop- 
ment to the present. The contemporary 
American family is then analyzed in terms 
of its biological, economic, and psychoso- 
cial aspects. This is followed by an analy- 
sis of family disorganization and a discus- 
sion of programs for family reorganization. 
The point of view expressed represents a 
combination of social psychology, human 
biology, and social economy. 

The author excludes by definition the 
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marriage pair from his conception of the 
family, insisting that that parent-child rela- 
tionship is the basic element in the family. 
This distinction is not, however, consist- 
ently maintained; though the corollary no- 
tion that there is something fundamentally 
lacking in a marriage which does not even- 
tually lead to childbirth causes the author 
to venture interpretations which may be 
questioned. For example, the social pres- 
sure exercised to compel marriage in early 
New England may have been motivated by 
a desire to control sex relations quite as 
much as by a desire to increase the popula- 
tion, as the author interprets it. Also, the 
assumption that a change from a sacrifice 
philosophy to a pleasure philosophy is in 
part responsible for a decline in the size of 
the family may be seriously questioned, 
since any philosophy tends to represent a 
rationalization, rather than a motivation of 
practices. 

The author, like many others, makes the 
treatment of domestic discord seem more 
simple than he, undoubtedly, has actually 
found it to be. At times he becomes lyri- 
cal, and at other times moralization creeps 
into his analysis. His treatment also raises 
the question of whether a writer of a text- 
book should feel that he must fully develop 
every phase of his subject which he consid- 
ers important, or whether he can refer the 
reader to other sources where adequate 
presentations can be found. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the chapters on the primitive family 
and the history of the American family 
cover ground which has been gone over so 
often and so well that this seems to be 
wasted effort. 

Dr. Nimkoff has produced a readable 
book which should appeal to those who 
wish a careful digest of the essential liter- 
ature in the field without going into weari- 
some details. He has supplemented his 
reading with a keen observation of what is 
going on about him, and by his research in 
the sector of marital adjustment, in a way 
that is commendable. And while to some 
his treatment will seem to be lacking in 
definiteness of viewpoint, this is somewhat 
mitigated by its close-knit organization. 

Ernest R. Mowrer 

Northwestern University 
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Haraway, Marion. The Migratory Work- 
er and Family Life. Pp. xiv, 240. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Social Service Mono- 
graph, No. 21. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. $1.50. 

Those who still believe that “some folks 
won't work” should read Dr. Hathway’s 
study of migratory families in seasonal oc- 
cupations in the State of Washington. The 
efforts people make to secure employment, 
the low wages received even when family 
earnings are combined, the tmexcusably 
poor housing endured by the people who 
dig clams and pick berries, fruit, and hops, 
are evidence of their eagerness to be self- 
sustaining as well as of the intense compe- 
tition for work opportunities. Migratory 
workers whose families accompany them 
find their children handicapped by gaps 
and shifts in school work. They them- 
selves do not share in the life of the com- 
munity as measured by recency of voting 
and participation in recreational and reli- 
gious activities. 

Although the study is chiefly concerned 
with families not dependent, it also consid- 
ers the problems of the migratory worker 
from the standpoint of the social agency. 
It should recommend itself to social work- 
ers and also to students of labor, standards 
of living, school administration, and public 
health. 

The author writes from an intimate 
knowledge of her subject, the result of 
patient field work which included imter- 
views with family heads, school children, 
employers, and officials. ‘The study com- 
bines statistics and case studies effectively. 
Its vividness is enriched by diagrams and 
photographs depicting typical housing and 
working conditions. 

ARTHUR Hinuman 

University of Washington 


Forman, Henry James. Our Movie-Made 
Children. Pp. viti, 288. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.50. 

Cuarters, W. W. Motion Pictures and 
Youth: A Summary. Pp. vii, 66. Com- 
bined with Holaday, Perry W., and 
George D. Stoddard, Getting Ideas from 
the Movies, pp. viii, 102. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. $1.50. 
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Dysinerr, Wenpe yi 9., and Christian A. 
Ruckmick. The Emotional Responses of 
Children to the Motion Picture Situation. 
Pp. xiii, 122. Combined with Peters, 
Charles C., Motion Pictures and Stand- 
ards of Morality, pp. v, 285. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.00. 

RensHaw, SAMUEL, etal. Children’s Sleep. 
Pp. xviii, 242. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1933. $2.00. 

Dare, Epgar. How to Appreciate Motion 
Pictures. Pp. xi, 243. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. $1.20. 

The studies of which these volumes are 
the outgrowth have a twofold interest. On 
the one hand they will appeal to those who, 
in a practical way, are interested in the so- 
cial consequences of the motion picture. 
That there is such a body of people is seen 
in the rise of the Legion of Decency and 
similar movements in recent months. On 
the other hand, students of methods in so- 
cial research in the fields of attitude and 
behavior will find much for discussion in 
the techniques that have been employed by 
the investigators. 

In 1928 the Motion Picture Research 
Council invited the collaboration of a group 
of university psychologists, sociologists, and 
educators in formulating a program of mo- 
tion picture research designed to ascertain 
the effect of pictures upon children. The 
Payne Foundation subsequently provided 
funds with which to undertake the study. 
The investigations covered four years, 
1929-1932 inclusive. These books are part 
of the published results. 

The general reader should turn to the 
Forman and Charters volumes, both of 
which summarize the findings. Forman’s 
summary is popular in nature, and writ- 
ten with a journalistic style that at times 
is greatly over-dramatized. ‘There will be 
those who contend that its constant use of 
adverbs and adjectives, its alarmism, and 
its repetitious reference to “startling” re- 
sults actually detract from the true signifi- 
cance of the data that are involved. One 
may question how effective such emotional 
presentations are in inducing calm consider- 
ation of a matter that is of importance. 
The Charters summary, to the contrary, 
is more academic and even tempered. It 
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contains an excellent digest of the results. 
The facts there presented deserve consider- 
ation. It is not without significance that 
17 per cent of all movie audiences are com- 
posed of children of grade school years, and 
that 37 per cent are migors. It does occa- 
sion some thought when the authors esti- 
mate that eleven million children under 
fourteen years sit in movie theaters every 
week, 

Holaday and Stoddard raise the ques- 
tion, What do the children retain? The 
conclusion is that in general they compre- 
hend three of every five events an adult 
sees, that they remember for surprisingly 
long periods what they have seen, and that 
they tend to accept the screen incidents as 
authentic. 

What are the consequences of this? Dy- 
singer and Ruckmick, using a galvanometer 
technique, show that children have high 
emotional response, reacting especially to 
danger, conflict, and tragedy situations, 
with which motion pictures abound. With 
increasing age, there is enhanced sensitivity 
to erotic situations. Renshaw, Miller, and 
Marquis have found carry-over into the 
sleep patterns of children who attend mov- 
ies. The pictures induce sleep motility, 
and on the average have the same effect as 
would follow by forcing a young child to 
sit up until midnight. The authors raise 
questions concerning the cumulative influ- 
ence of this emotionalism. 

Peters has undertaken elaborate analyses 
of motion picture content to ascertain its 
conformity or nonconformity to the mores. 
The social psychologist will follow atten- 
tively his efforts to determine the “good” 
and the “bad” in pictures. 

The volume by Dale was written as a 
guide to motion picture attendance, and in 
many respects is the most unique in the 
list. The rise of motion pictures has intro- 
duced a new art form, and the author’s pur- 
pose is to lead young people into an intelli- 
gent appreciation of this artform. Haere is 
an attempt to formulate standards upon 
which judgments may be based, with the 
ultimate purpose in mind of raising audi- 
ence-taste. There are compact sections 
dealing with the history of motion pictures, 
advertising, production, reviewing prac- 
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tices, acting, photography, settings, sound, 
direction, and story analysis. The book is 
eminently useful. 

For the social scientist, these several 
studies will raise as many questions as they 
answer. For the lay reader, the summary 
volumes will unquestionably stimulate in- 
terest in the problem of youth and motion 
pictures. Both results are desirable. 

Marcorm M. Wier 

University of Minnesota 


Rörr, Arrnur. The Jews in the Mod- 
ern World. Pp. xxxi, 423. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $5.00. 


Browne, Lewis. How Odd of God. Pp. 
xi, 250. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1984, $2.50. 


Laxnovsxy, Gerorces. Le Racisme et 
Orchestre Universel. Pp. 158. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1934. 


In these days of propaganda and boycott 
and Aryanism and Brown Shirts, it is im- 
possible to avoid being reminded of a Jew- 
ish question, and at the same time, difficult 
to preserve a proper balance in relation to 
it. A reasonable and objective attitude re- 
quires as an obvious preliminary a knowl- 
edge of the facts concerning the Jews, and 
these are conveniently presented by Dr. 
Ruppin in a single volume which condenses 
and brings up to date the material from 
his earlier Die Soziologie der Juden. The 
number and distribution of the Jews, vital 
statistics of all kinds, occupations and in- 
come, education, intermarriage, anti-Semi- 
tism, recent developments in Palestine—all 
are handled with fine historical objectivity 
and a wealth of informative material which 
is almost encyclopedic in its scope. ‘There 
is perhaps an occasional tendency to gener- 
alize a little too easily, and to treat a local 
comparison between Jews and non-Jews as 
if it had universal validity; but usually the 
figures are allowed to speak for themselves, 
and the theorizing is reduced to a discreet 
minimum. The book is not light reading 
and the style is somewhat cumbersome, but 
the material should be of real value to any 
serious student of the Jews. 

Lewis Browne’s new book (the title comes 
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How odd 
Of God 
To choose 
The Jews) 


is subtitled “An Introduction tc the Jews,” 
and will serve as a.convenient first book on 
this subject for those who know very little 
about it. The thesis which is rather elabo- 
rately developed in the early chapters, that 
Judaism as a religious system thrives under 
persecution and is forsaken when the out- 
side world becomes friendly, is an old ofte, 
nor is it news that even after his conversion 
to Christianity, hostility against the Jew 
will usually persist. ‘These familiar points 
are presented, however, with so many in- 
teresting factual odds and ends as to make 
the book pleasant reading. The theory 
that anti-Semitism is due to the abnormal 
confinement of the Jew to urban centers 
is certainly an exaggeration; this urbanism 
may play a part, but since it is itself to 
some extent an effect of anti-Semitism, it 
can hardly be regarded as its sole cause. 
The discussion of Aryanism and the Jewish 
“race” is accurate and careful, and the an- 
thropology upon which it is based would 
probably be accepted everywhere but in 
Germany. 

The book by Lakhovsky bases its opposi- 
tion to German race theories on the strange 
hypothesis that the quality of the soil af- 
fects the type of ionization, which in turn 
determines the cellular vibrations in the 
organism, and in that way, the physical 
characteristics of the various races. Race 
is therefore entirely a function of geograph- 
ical environment and need not be taken 
too seriously. The Jews show such varied 
characteristics because they live under such 
different cosmic and geological conditions. 
The author ignores the possibility that in- 
termarriage or conversion may have con- 
tributed; he shows pictures of ‘Chinese Jews 
and of Negro Jews in Harlem to illustrate 
the variability of the Jewish rhysical type. 
There are many inaccuracies; for example, 
the Mediterranean race is described as 
brachycephalic, and Thomas Mann is re- 
ferred to as a Jew. It is unfortunate that 
the author has attacked the standpoint 
of the German racial theorists with ar- 
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guments at least as unscientific as their 
own, 
Orro KLINEBERG 
Columbia University 


JOHNSON, CHARLES S. Shadow of the Plan- 
tation. Pp. xxiv, 215. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. $2.50. 


Whatever may be said in defense of the 
ante-bellum Southern plantation as an agri- 
cultural system and a way of life in the 
heyday of its existence, there is no doubt 
that its “shadow” exercises a'baneful in- 
fluence now. How it does so in a segment 
of Macon County, Alabama, is subjected 
to critical analysis in this book by Profes- 
sor Johnson and a corps of assistants from 
Fisk University. The family, economie, re- 
ligious, and educational life of some six 
hundred Negro families is portrayed m 
much detail. The resultant picture is not 
a pretty one. Family life is characterized 
by illegitimacy, promiscuity, venereal dis- 
ease, desertion, quarrelsomeness, cruelty, 
and miserable housing; economic life, by 
abject poverty, hopeless debt, inadequate 
farming implements, and wasteful agricul- 
tural methods; the church, by superstition 
and banality; the school, by irregular at- 
tendance, scanty equipment, and poorly 
prepared teachers who make but little 
headway in their unequal struggle against 
ignorance and outmoded habits of thought. 

This Alabama community is more or less 
typical of the entire black belt. Thou- 
sands like it are inextricably intertwined in 
a system which reaches up through land- 
lords, merchants, and bankers in such ways 
as to deter the state governments from at- 
tacking the evil, and even the benevolent 
Federal Department of Agriculture is be- 
wildered by the problem. Professor John- 
son sees little probability of its early solu- 
tion. 

B. B. Kenprick 

The Woman’s College of the 

University of North Carolina 
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York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Rebel Destiny “describes scenes in the 
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lives of a Negro people living in isolation in 
the interior of Dutch Guiana, South Amer- 
ica,” according to the Preface. Dr. and 
Mrs. Herskovits, who are particularly in- 
terested in tracing survivals and connec- 
tions between New World Negroes of today 
and their African ancestors, consider these 
Negroes in Dutch Guiana important for 
study, because, having escaped slavery and 
lived in relative isolation, they, the writers 
think, may be expected to live and think as 
did the West Africans of the seventeenth 
century. The book, the authors continue, 
is not an ethnographic treatise (which will 
appear later as a monograph), but an at- 
tempt “to stress the Bush Negro’s attitudes 
towards his own civilization and his own 
logic in explaining his customs . . . juxta- 
posed against the factors of outsiders—in 
this case ourselves, a man and woman who 
came as friendly whites.” 

The result is a very readable, interesting, 
and well-written log of the Herskovits’ so- 
journ and travels among these Saramacca 
people. We start off with the authors on 
their first night in the bush and we go with 
them up the river. With them we attend a 
funeral, hear the corpse being questioned, 
see the ritual dancing, and are present when 
the body is buried. With them we con- 
tinue on up the river, feel the perils of the 
dangerous rapids, visit the shrine of the 
river gods, and listen to songs and folk tales. 
We learn about obia, charms which derive 
their power from a supernatural force. We 
visit the court of the Chief, feel the drama 
of it, and catch some of the excitement 
when we watch the dancing of those pos- 
sessed by the gods. We leave the authors 
only as they are taking a train for western 
civilization. All of which is to say that 
Dr. and Mrs. Herskovits carry their read- 
ers along with them in a vivid fashion. 

The method of presenting the material is 
interesting. The juxtaposition of the writ- 
ers against native culture and vice versa 
gives valuable data which most anthropol- 
ogists have, but fail to publish. We like, 
too, the way we can hear the anthropol- 
ogists’ questions and the informants’ an- 
swers. In the chapter on Kunu, we are 
with the authors every step of the way as 
they try to get at the meaning of this spirit 
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which seems to be a kind of vengeance of 
the gods. This method adds to the enjoy- 
ment in reading Rebel Destiny. 
Hortense POWDERMAKER 
Yale University 


HartsHORNE, CHARLES, and Pavut Wess 
(Eds.). Collected Papers of Charles 
Sanders Peirce. Vol. 5: Pragmatism and 
Pragmaticism. Pp.xii,455. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. $5.00. 


« Lo, pragmatism!” shouted the social sci- 
entists and forthwith worshiped, thereby 
doing themselves mischief and damaging 
the none too fair name of the philosophy. 
For it was a perverted pragmatism—not 
pragmaticism—which they embraced; yet 
had they been more critical it might have 
sufficed. The true doctrine is basically 
this: “Consider what effects that might 
conceivably have practical bearings you 
conceive the object of your conception to 
have. ‘Then your conception of those ef- 
fects is the whole of your conception of 
the object.” Peirce’s careful development 
of this thesis is recommended to all prag- 
matist-scientists. 

L. M. Pare 

University of Chicago 
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The Clash of New and Old Social Systems 


R By Luwis Corry 


HERE is a bewildering variety of 

immediate issues. They are im- 
portant but not decisive, and I shall 
isolate and discuss none of them. For 
all immediate issues, whether urged by 
the right or the left, acquire a definite 
meaning and pattern in terms of one 
underlying purpose: to preserve or 
overthrow the existing capitalist sys- 
tem. All issues therefore resolve into 
the one dominant issue of today—the 
struggle for or against an oncoming so- 
cial revolution. 

The ideological forces of this strug- 
gle move on the plane of class interests, 
consciousness, and will. It isa subjec- 
tive clash of antagonistic classes. But 
this is bound up with an objective 
clash of antagonistic social systems. 
Capitalism itself, in collective large- 
scale industry, has developed the ob- 
jective economic forms of socialism, 
which clash with the capitalist social 
relations of production. Thus the 
` struggle for or against the oncoming 
social revolution—and the immediate 
issues it throws off—revolves around 
efforts to liberate or repress a new so- 
cial system. 

The clash of new and old social sys- 
tems arises out of the underlying an- 
tagonism between the material forces 
of production and their capitalist social 
relations, One manifestation of this is 
the periodical crises‘ and depressions 
which afflict capitalism. These cycli- 
cal breakdowns—the temporary in- 
ability of production to develop 
further on a capitalist basis—were a 
relative form of expression of the an- 
tagonism between the material forces 
of production and their social relations. 
Only relative: for crises and depres- 


sions were completely overcome and 
succeeded by higher levels of prosper- 
ity; they were accompanied by the up- 
swing of capitalism. Now, however, 
the antagonism assumes an absolute 
form: crises and depressions are only 
incompletely overcome and are suc- 
ceeded by lower, not higher, levels of 
prosperity; they are accompanied by 
the decline of capitalism. The tem- 
porary inability of production to de- 
velop further on a capitalist basis be- 
comes permanent. This sharpens the 
clash of new and old social systems: 
the objective economic forms of social- 
ism are more fully developed, while the 
capitalist social relations of production 
become more repressive and reaction- 
ary. 


Tre Law or Socrau Procress 


In its historical aspects, the decline 
of capitalism is the negative expression 
of the law of social progress: no society 
based upon class rule and exploitation 
is eternal. One social system suc- 
ceeds another in the onward and up- 
ward movement of humanity. The 
creative idea of progress arose out of 
the struggle of the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie against feudalism, stress- 
ing the transitory character of the old 
order and the necessity of the new. 
But more: the idea of progress soared 
beyond mere bourgeois class necessity 
to magnificent vistas of enlightenment 
and man’s mastery of nature and him- 
self, of progress moving on to newer 
and finer fulfillments. 

After their conquest of power, how- 
ever, the bourgeoisie reacted against 
the larger aspects of the idea of prog- 
ress, since capitalist society was con- 
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sidered eternal. Progress was now 
limited to pedestrian reform within the 
limits of the existing order, where it 
was not wholly rejected by the more 
reactionary bourgeois apologists. Yet 
technical-economic progress went on. 
Capitalism performed the great his- 
toric task of enormously increasing the 
productive forces of society. But in 
doing this, capitalism created its own 
antagonists: collective large-scale in- 
dustry, the objective economic basis of 
socialism, and the industrial proleta- 
riat, the carrier of socialism. 

The historical thrust onward of a 
new social system meets capitalist re- 
sistance, which results, among other 
things, in measurable stifling of tech- 
nical-economic advance, limitation of 
production, lowering of living stand- 
ards (including those of the more im- 
portant and socially useful groups of 
the middle class, which are now, unlike 
the situation in earlier stages of capi- 
talism, dependent for their own well- 
being upon mass well-being) , and sup- 
pression of the workers. This reaction 
against progress is identified with the 
decline of capitalism. Socialism, and 
the Communist struggle for its realiza- 
tion, become the positive expression of 
the law of social progress. 


INHERENT CONTRADICTIONS OF 
CAPITALISM: 


In its economic aspects, the decline 
of capitalism is an expression of its in- 
herent contradictions and antago- 
nisms, which eventually impose abso- 
lute limits upon capitalist production 
in terms of increasing profits. The 
making of profits and their conversion 
into capital, which onee sustained the 
upswing of capitalism, now creates its 
decline. This, as is abundantly clear 
from all the evidence, including the 
wails of captains of industry that scar- 
city of profits makes increasing pro- 
duction impossible, is the underlying 


cause of the crisis and breakdown of 
the capitalist system. aa 

Karl Marx foresaw the crisis and 
breakdown because his. economics 
were neither ssatic nor apologetic. 
His foresight was dismissed as a mere 
unscientific guess motivated by his 
revolutionary purposes. Now it is 
verified by life itself. The theories of 
no other economist explain, in all its 
fundamental aspects, the existing in- 
capacity of capitalism to solve its eco- 
nomic problems, to continue function- 
ing progressively on a world scale. 

The older type of surviving classical 
economists, who want to move back- 
ward, argue that there would be no 
crisis “if only” monopoly were not so 
rigid in its control of prices and output, 
“if only” national economic barriers 
were not so great, “if only” competi- 
tion were more free—in other words, 
they argue against the inevitable ac- 
companiments of highly developed 
capitalism. 

The newer institutional economists, 
who want to stand still (or, rather, 
take one step forward in a direction 
which compels taking two steps back- 
ward), aim merely to save capitalism 
by a patch here and a control there—in 
other words, they want to prevent the 
emergence of the new social system 
whose objective economic forms are al- 
ready in existence. The Marxist ob- 
jective, on the contrary, is to release 
those forms from their repressive cap- 
italist social relations—to move on- 
ward to socialism. 


ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL 


It is agreed on all sides, both right 
and left, that profit is the driving force 
of capitalism. It is a profit economy, 
whose economic law of motion is the 
accumulation of capital. Accumula- 
tion comprises the production of sur- 
plus value by the workers (the produc- 
tion of a surplus product over and 
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above the value of the product repre- 
sented by wages), the appropriation 
and realization of surplus value as 
profit by the capitalists, and the con- 
version of profit into capital. The 
strategic factor in this process of ac- 
cumulation is an increasing output and 
absorption of capital goods, for two 
reasons: 

1. Capital goods represent the con- 
crete form of capital, whose ownership 
provides means for the exploitation of 
the workers, a claim upon labor, pro- 
duction, and income. Assume that 
there is no output of capital goods, or 
that they are limited to replacements: 
profits must be consumed, for they 
cannot be invested, and there is no ac- 
cumulation of capital, which depends 
upon an increasing output of capital 
goods involving the employment of an 
increasing proportion of the workers. 

2. Accumulation creates (for a time) 
the conditions of its own upward 
movement. The production of capi- 
tal goods sustains the industries pro- 
ducing consumption goods, with a 
consequent expansion of industry, 
markets, and consumption. For not 
one penny of the consumer purchasing 
power (wages, part of salaries and 
profits) distributed in the capital- 
goods industries is spent on their own 
output. All of it, except minor sav- 
ings and expenditures on services, is 
spent on consumption goods, whose 
output accordingly mounts. As deci- 
sive, moreover, is another aspect of the 
situation: No final accumulation of 
capital is represented by the consump- 
tion goods consumed by the workers 
engaged in their production (nor by 
the consumption of capitalists and 
other nonproductive elements); final 
accumulation is represented only by 
that part of consumption goods which 
is consumed by capital-goods workers, 
all of whose output becomes concrete 
capital. 


Thus the upward movement of pro- 
duction, consumption, and prosperity 
depends upon the accumulation of 
capital, which in the last analysis 
means increasing activity in the output 
and absorption of capital goods. 


RESULTS or ACCUMULATION 


But accumulation eventually results 
in an overproduction of capital. Jn- 
dustry is perpetually engaged in en- 
larging the scale of production and, 
simultaneously, in increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor to increase the work- 
ers’ yield of surplus value, or profit. 
This means the relative displacement 
of labor and lower relative wages, be- 
cause fewer workers set in motion a 
larger mass of equipment and raw ma- 
terials and produce a larger mass of 
goods. The result isa development of 
the productive powers of society be- 
yond its consuming powers in terms of 
available markets and sales. One ex- 
pression of this is excess capacity, 
which is a constant torment to capi- 
talist industry. In 1929, a year of 
high prosperity, excess capacity 
ranged from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Now, that is clearly a bad thing from 
a social angle, for it represents an un- 
used capacity to produce goods which 
could easily abolish poverty. But it is 
still worse from a capitalist angle, as 
the condition exerts a terrific down- 
ward pressure on the rate of profit (al- 
though the mass of profit rises). If 
an excess capacity of production is 
used, it may throw a mass of goods 
upon saturated markets, breaking 
prices and lowering profits. If an ex- 
cess capacity of production is unused, 
it employs no labor yielding surplus 
value or profit, while its overhead 
costs, particularly the fixed portion, 
eat into the profits realized on the ac- 
tive capacity. The rate of profit tends 
to fall. 

As the rate of profit falls, capitalist 
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enterprise tries to overcome the fall, 
primarily by installing more efficient 
equipment to lower labor costs and 
raise profit margins, and by stronger 
competition to capture a larger share 
of the market. This promotes activity 
in the capital-goods industries, which 
reacts favorably upon general indus- 
trial expansion and sustains the up- 
ward movement of prosperity. But 
eventually the overproduction of cap- 
ital becomes an absolute barrier to 
further expansion and accumulation. 
The increasing productive capacity 
presses upon limited markets, for the 
accumulating potential deficiency in 
consumption, a result of industry’s dis- 
tributing more investment than con- 
suming income, now becomes an actual 
deficiency; overproduction prevents an 
increasing sale of commodities and the 
realization of their values as profit. 
The demand for new capital goods be- 
gins to fall, creating unemployment 
and lower purchasing power among the 
workers (and auxiliary groups) pro- 
ducing them. This reacts unfavorably 
upon the consumption-gcods indus- 
tries, creating more unemployment 
and lower purchasing power. Indus- 
try moves downward into depression. 
Underlying all the manifestations of 
cyclical crisis is the crisis in accumula- 
tion represented by a decreasing out- 
put and absorption of capital goods, a 
result of the previous overproduction 
of capital. 


OVERCOMING DEPRESSION 


Depression prevails as long as there 
is low activity in the capital-goods in- 
dustries, whose output decreases more 
than that of consumption goods. The 
overproduction of capital is overcome 
by the scaling down of values through 
liquidation and bankruptcy, the depre- 
clation of existing equipment, and the 
postponement of replacements. This 
is accompanied by readjustment in the 

e 


superstructural elements (e.g., prices, 
capital claims). Eventually an equi- 
librium is restored on a lower level. 
The demand for capital goods revives 
as replacements become no longer 
postponable, as industry orders more 
efficient equipment to increase the pro- 
ductivity of labor and make low prices 
more profitable, as some particular in- 
dustry begins an unusual expansion. 
Renewal of activity m the capital- 
goods industries makes possible the re- 
newal of accumulation on an ascending 
scale: production and consumption 
mount, more surplus value is produced 
and realized as profit, and more profit 
is converted into capital. 

If, however, the revival of demand 
for capital goods is based wholly or 
mainly upon replacements, recovery is 
incomplete and prosperity depressed, 
for the stimulus to production and 
prosperity is limited by three factors: 

1. The replacement of capital goods 
means merely a replacement of exist- 
ing equipment; productive efficiency 
mounts, but not capital and capital 
claims. 

2. The limited reémployment in the 
capital-goods industries creates only 
a small increase in consumer purchas- 
ing power, and results in a limited 
stimulus to the consumption-goods 
industries. 

3. Replacements are always more 
efficient than the old equipment. 
There is consequently a displacement 
of labor; fewer workers set in motion 
a larger mass of capital equipment and 
raw materials. Unemployment must 
increase, therefore, even if production 
rises to pre-depression levels, as the 
higher productivity of labor is not 
compensated by an industrial expan- 
sion capable of absorbing all the dis- 
placed werkers. 

To move on to higher levels of pros- ` 
perity, recovery must be invigorated 
by non-cyclical, long-time factors of 
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expansion: the development of new 
and old industries, particularly the 
former, capable of creating an increas- 
ingly larger demand for capital goods. 
Industrialization of new regions, which 
becomes an aspect of imperialism, is 
another long-time factor; it was partic- 
ularly important in the United States 
because of the inner continental areas. 
In the earlier stages of capitalism the 
element of expansion was primarily 
the mechanization of old industries; in 
the later stages of capitalism it was 
primarily the creation of gigantic, 
wholly new industries, such as rail- 
roads, electric power, and the auto- 
mobile. Both meant an increasing 
output and absorption of capital 
goods, and an ascending accumulation 
of capital. Recovery in 1921-1922 
and prosperity in 1923-1929 were in- 
vigorated by expansion in electric 
power, automobiles, motion pictures, 
rayon, radio, and airplanes, in addition 
to construction because of the war- 
time shortage and the demands of in- 
dustrial expansion. Activity in the 
production of capital goods sustained 
the upward movement in the consump- 
tion-goods industries, permitting an 
increasing production of surplus value, 
its realization as profit, and the con- 
version of profit into capital. 

The primary factor in the depth and 
the duration of the depression, the 
agonizingly slow revival, and the in- 
complete recovery, is the development 
of absolute barriers to an ascending 
accumulation of capital. 


GOVERNMENT Aip INEFFECTIVE 


State capitalism, in the form of 
“Niraism,” has poured billions of pub- 
lic money into private industry, a huge 
subsidy to promote recovery. The 
results have been slight. They have 
been slight because, while government 
aid may stimulate revival, a revival 
must seize upon more substantial un- 


derlying economic forces to move on 
to recovery and prosperity. These 
forces comprise the possibility for an 
ascending accumulation of capital, ex- 
pressed in an increasing output and 
absorption of capital goods. But, in 
spite of all government efforts, there 
has been no real upward movement in - 
the production of capital goods; the 
demand even for replacements has 
been on a small scale. 

One reason for the lack of effective 
demand for capital goods is the over- 
equipment of industry (in terms of 
markets, prices, and profits), a result 
of the great capital expansion which 
sustained the pre-1929 prosperity. 

Another reason, and the most impor- 
tant one, is the measurable exhaustion 
of the long-time factors of expansion-—— 
the development of new and old indus- 
tries. The older industries are over- 
equipped. Newer industries are not 
in sight; technology offers merely mi- 
nor gadgets and refinements on exist- 
ing equipment. There is no prospect 
of great technological changes which 
would revolutionize the basis of old 
industries or create gigantic new in- 
dustries, with large and mounting de- 
mands for new capital goods stimu- 
lating a new upsurge of prosperity. 
Mere improvement in the efficiency of 
existing equipment tends to make the 
situation worse, for it creates perma- 
nent unemployment because displace- 
ment of labor is not compensated by 
renewed industrial expansion. 


Crisis OF THE System 


The absolute barriers to an ascend- 
ing accumulation necessarily create a 
crisis of the capitalist system, for ac- 
cumulation is its dynamic law of mo- 
tion. What are the social-economic 
consequences? Assume that 1,000,- 
000 workers formerly employed in the 
capital-goods industries are now unem- 
ployable by them: it means, roughly, 
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2,000,000 more workers unemployable 
in the consumption-goods industries, 
with repercussions in services and the 
professions. 

‘To employ these workers in the 
production of consumption goods is, 
from a capitalist angle, disestrous. It 
means that 3,000,000 workers, whose 
end product formerly was accumula- 
tion in the form of new capital goods, 
now produce merely to corsume—and 
consumption under capitalism must 
promote accumulation. It means, 
moreover, a deduction from profits, for 
the additional consumption goods, 
since they represent no final accumu- 
lation, are consumable only if the 
workers receive a larger share of the 
proceeds of industry in zhe form of 
higher wages or lower hours, or both. 
The rate of profit must fall disastrously 
and threaten capitalism itself. ` 

Capitalism, to protect the rate of 
profit, limits production, throws mil- 
lions of workers into permanent unem- 
ploymeni, and lowers mass standards 
of living. But this creates its own 
antagonisms: the limitation of produc- 
tion, in addition to considerable de- 
struction of capital and an increase in 
excess capacity, means that millions 
of unemployable workers produce no 
surplus value and limit tre accumula- 
tion of capital, while their unemploy- 
ment means a further restriction of the 
social forces of consumption. Pro- 
duction, profits, and accumulation 
move downward. This Żs the crisis of 
the system. 

Underlying the crisis of the system 
is the drive of capitalism for an in- 
creasing production of surplus value 
and its realization as capital, which 
results in developing the productive 
forces of society beyond its forces of 
consumption. An increase in surplus 
value means a decrease in relative 
wages {even when, as ir the past, real 
wages might rise) and an increase in 


capital claims and income, limiting the 
conditions of mass consumption in re- 
lation to production. The contradic- 
tion was overcome as long as industry 
absorbed an ingreasing proportion of 
the workers in the production of capi- 
tal goods, thus creating a strategic ad- 
dition to consumer purchasing power 
and converting an increasing surplus 
value into capital. But with a de- 
creasing proportion of the workers 
engaged in the production of capital 
goods, the output of industry must de- 
crease to maintain profits. The great 
productive forces of society are uti- 
lizable only by a great increase In mass 
consumption; but this threatens prof- 
its. The antagonism between the ma- 
terial forces of production and their 
capitalist social relations now assumes 
an absolute form. Capitalism must 
decline and decay. i 


FaLLAcious REASONING 


The liberal economists argue that 
the crisis of the system is “merely” a 
“crisis of abundance,” which can be 
solved “if only” capitalism increases 
mass purchasing power and consump- 
tion. That is the solution, from a 
strictly economic angle; but the lib- 
erals forget that economics are now 
interwoven with capitalist social rela- 
tions. To increase the forces of mass 
consumption, under the condition of a 
descending accumulation of capital 
and a descending output and absorp- 
tion of capital goods, means to 
threaten the abolition of profit.’ Capi- 
talism accepts the liberal prescription, 
but in the form of limitation of produc- 
tion in order to “balance” lower out- 
put with lower consumption on a level 
which insures profit. 


COLLECTIVIZATION OF INDUSTRY 
The liberal economists forget, more- 
over, that the “crisis of abundance” 
is interlocked with the economic forms 
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of a new social system, whose release 
from their capitalist relations alone 
can release the mass forces of con- 
sumption. The enormous productiv- 
ity of labor and our ¢gapacity to pro- 
duce abundance are a direct result of 
collective large-scale industry. 

Industry is no longer the petty, 
small-scale enterprise of our ancestors, 
when the capitalist owner participated 
directly in production as its manager. 
Industry today is carried on through 
gigantic enterprises, some of which 
employ as many as 250,000 workers. 
There is an immense massing of equip- 
ment and labor, a vast network of far- 
flung coöperative institutions, the 
systematic application of organized 
laboratory research to production—in 
other words, a collectivization of in- 
dustry based upon the increasingly 
social character of labor. Giant cor- 
porate enterprises dominate produc- 
tion and distribution. In 1929, 1,329 
of the larger corporations, only 0.26 
per cent of the total, received 60.5 per 
cent of all corporate profits; and chain 
stores did 21.5 per cent of the business 
in retail trade, formerly the stronghold 
of petty enterprise. 

A decisive aspect of this collectiviza- 
tion of industry is the separation of 
ownership from management. Stock- 
holders own but do not manage; man- 
agement is the function of hired em- 
ployees who manage but do not own. 
Control is usurped by financial capi- 
talists and the great banks under their 
mastery, which make corporate enter- 
prise an object of speculation and 
plunder—a practical abolition of pri- 
vate property within the relations of 
capitalist property itself. 

These developments are emphasized 
by the increasing intervention of the 
stateinindustry. Yet the “rights” of 
private property and private appro- 
priation persist, while the economic 
forms of a new social system press for 


release against the limitations of the 
outworn capitalist social relations of 
production. 

Under the prevailing social rela- 
tions, collective large-scale industry 
becomes the basis of monopoly capi- 
talism and imperialism. Monopoly 
limits production, hampers technologi- 
cal progress, and prevents the free play 
of economic forces. It is the expres- 
sion of capitalist decline and decay. 
Imperialism exploits economically 
backward peoples, aggravates interna- ` 
tional antagonisms, and prepares new 
and more destructive wars. It threat- 
ens the destruction of civilization. 
These are the reactionary results of 
capitalism’s preventing the economic 
forms of the new social system from 
moving onward to new relations of 
production, to socialism. 


State CAPITALISM, FASCISM, AND 
SOCIALISM 


Is state capitalism a new social sys- 
tem? No. It is merely the old capi- 
talism in decline and decay, using the 
state powers to prevent a collapse of 
the economic order and a revolt of 
the workers. The national planning 
which accompanies state capitalism is 
not planning in any real sense, for 
planning depends upon the abolition 
of profit relation; it is merely piece- 
meal aid to industry and planned 
limitation of output to prevent a com- 
plete breakdown. 

Is Fascism a new social system? 
No. Fascism, using the discontent of 
the middle class (which it later be- 
trays, as is proved in Italy and Ger- 
many), is the final desperate effort of 
capitalism to preserve the old social 
relations of production. Capitalism 
still prevails under Fascism—a capital- 
ism become putrid, a capitalism in re- 
volt against its own achievements, 
repudiating democracy and progress, 
repudiating civilization itself. In its 
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historical meaning, Fascism is an en- 
deavor to prevent the economic forms 
of the new social system from emerging 
into socialism. Hence the suppres- 
sion of all the democratic rights and 
the organizations of the proletariat, 
the carrier of socialism. 

State capitalism and Fascism, in 
their efforts to save the old system, are 
driven onward to more aggressive na- 
tionalism and imperialism and bigger 
and better preparations for more de- 
structive wars. 

Only in the Soviet Union is a new 
social system inthe making. Capital- 
ism has been abolished; society moves 
planfully on to socialism. Retrogres- 
sion in the capitalist nations, progress 
in the Soviet Union: this is the signifi- 
cant contrast today, and the challenge. 
The achievements of socialist con- 
` struction are all the more impressive 
_ because the Soviet Union’s economic 
and cultural heritage was extraordi- 


narily meager, forcing concentration 
on tasks (e.g., industrialization) which 
have been accomplished by capitalism 
in the more highly developed nations. 
Enormous complications were created 
by the twofold task of industrializa- 
tion and socialist construction. ` It is 
no exaggeration to say that 75 per cent 
of the problems and difficulties of so- 
cialist construction in the Soviet Union 
would be unknown in the United 
States, because of the higher economic 
and cultural level. Our task would 
be the comparatively simple one of 
creating the social relations of a social- 
ism whose objective economic forms 
are already in existence, 


The great issue today, the clash of 
new and old social systems, is really 
the issue of whether the world shall 
move backward to a new barbarism 
or onward to a new and finer civiliza- 
tion. 


Lewis Corey, Long Island City, New York, was an 
assistant editor of the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, 1931-1984, and a Fellow of the Brookings 
Institute of Economies, 1929-19380. Heisa Marxist 
economist and non-party communist and was for- 
merly active in the labor movement, but in recent 
years has devoted himself to writing. He is author 
of “The House of Morgan” (1980) and “The De- 
cline of American Capitalism” (19384). 


The Shift in Economic Power 


By RAYMOND Gram Swine 


OR the first fifteen months of the 

New Deal, it was my experience to 
study it from London, where I had 
been stationed for twelve years as an 
American correspondent. You might 
say this was a disadvantage, and in 
many particulars it undoubtedly was. 
But London is a world capital, ac- 
customed to be both actor in and chief 
spectator of the drama of mankind as 
a whole. And what one saw there of 
the New Deal, while it was incomplete 
as to detail and insufficient to make a 
basis for a general judgment, was not 
without great pertinence. For from 
London one saw all of Western civiliza- 
tion going through a crisis, in the main 
the same crisis, and could compare the 
responses of various nations to it. 
And from the responses one could say, 
here is a weak unit, here a strong one, 
in the entire system; and after the dis- 
heartening collapse of social institu- 
tions in many countries—Italy, Po- 
land, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Germany, 
Austria, and Bulgaria—one could take 
heart at the different response of 
America under the New Deal. 

It did not so much matter to us that 
the NRA was built on an economic 
fallacy, as most Englishmen thought 
it was. What mattered very much, 
far more than you who live in the thick 
of things may be aware of, was that 
America had the spirit to act, and the 
courage and vitality to experiment 
within the framework of its existing 
social order. 


Dictatorship is defeatism. It rep- 


resents the mability of society to func- 
tion in its normal way, which is to find 
a workable compromise between con- 
flicts. A society which cannot choose 


for itself, which is too weary to prolong 
the processes of—shall J say——orderly 
discord, takes unto itself a dictator, 
and lets the resolution of all conflicts 
fallupon him. Dictatorship is the last 
stage of spiritual exhaustion. 


DEMOCRACY AMONG THE NATIONS 


I repeat, it is much the same crisis 
that has engulfed us all, however lo- 
calized its manifestations. The young- 
er and poorer nations naturally have 
made the poorest showings. The 
countries with the shortest histories in 
the hard school of self-government 
could not be expected to hold out. 
Only one of the important new states 
of Europe has been able to catch its 
second wind—Czechoslovakia. Dic- 
tatorships are now supreme in all the 
governments of Europe which took 
part in the war excepting Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, and France (though 
Rumania might object to this 
generalization). And while in Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, and the Nether- 
lands, of the neutral countries, self- 
government still stands, it is going 
through a desperate seesaw struggle in 
Spain. France has gone through in- 
flation and pulled herself out of the 
mire, and now Is on the verge of per- 
haps a still greater test of her power 
of democratic endurance. Great Brit- 
ain, the most seasoned democracy of 
all, had been subject to secondary dif- 
ficulties from 1921 until the depression 
of 1929, and has been weathering that 
terrific storm thanks to good seaman- 
ship and a staunch craft. More 
credit, I think, goes to the craft than 
to the men on the bridge; for England 
had a social structure, a certain social 
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balance, to be found in no other state. 
France was floundering; the democ- 


racy of Italy had collapsed; the. 


younger democracy of Spain had dis- 
appeared for a time; German democ- 
racy had begun well, but had been 
betrayed by the hatreds created by 
the war; the ‘mushroom democracies 
of Poland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Hun- 
gary, and Austria had withered away. 
In other parts of the world, self-gov- 
ernment had begun in Russia and 
China, but could not endure; it had 
sprung up in Japan and had been 
snuffed out. And in Great Britain 
and America there were most tangible 
proofs that self-government, in times 
of great emergency, can be a living 
force, capable of devising its own in- 
struments to deal with new problems. 
Of the two, America was the more 
heartening spectacle. For Great Brit- 
ain, as I said, had a staunch craft, it 
had a social structure which an ex- 
panding America had not yet needed 
to build. England could ride the 
storm. An America now needing a 
social structure was facing the gale, 
and was going ahead under steam. 
Without wishing to modify in any 
way your particular judgments of the 
New Deal, I do feel that it is worth 
while to get America into this world 
perspective, and to see that in our 
own behavior, at least we are pulling 
our weight in the greater crisis than 
our own, the world crisis. We are 
doing it as we should be expected to 
do it, as a young, vital, courageous, 
and enterprising people. And the 
Government in Washington, what- 
ever it may mean to you in one or an- 
other detail, still can and should give 
you satisfaction as being the American 
response to the challenge of the de- 
pression. For that challenge has 
been doom to many efforts elsewhere 
at government without violence and 


coercion. . 


Coming back to America last June 
was like coming down from ań air- 
plane. Up there one looks down on a 
clearly defined pattern and is unaware 
of the conflicts and the individuals 
which makeit up. Since coming back 
I have been absorbed with the indi- 
viduals, and am always in danger of 
losing my memory of the pattern. . 
Like most of you, as I imagine you 
are, I become so engrossed in Ameri- 
can affairs that I forget that we are 
after all only part of a world. I lose 
the vivid sense I had on Europe that if 
democracy should collapse in France 
it would be very much weakened here, 
and that if the English should go 
Fascist it would be a defeat for every 
man, woman, and child—particularly 
every child—in America. 


GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN 
BUSINESS 


The general theme of these two 
days of discussion is the relation be- 
tween government and _ business. 
That is the theme, too, wherever the 
crisis is felt. Wherever one goes, 
particularly m countries where indus- 
try and commerce are highly devel- 
oped, one is confronted with the sim- 
ple reality that business institutions 
have failed and that to some degree 
the government intervenes to rescue 
its national economy and provide for 
the victims of the failure of business. 
Now, it may be the belief of some that 
this need does not exist, and that if 
government did not interfere, busi- 
ness, through the ruthless operation of 
economic law, would ultimately re- 
cover. Let us go back to Europe for 
a moment. I know of no government 
that has dared to let economic law 
work out its ruthless logic. People 
are not economic puppets, and gov- 
ernments are not economic laborato- 
ries. “Let alone,” or laissez faire, was 
once a European doctrine; but Eng- 
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land, the country which originated it, 
and so far as tariffs were concerned 
defiantly practiced it for decades, has 
interfered with business with unblush- 
ing consistency, to,a point which 
America intends only to approximate. 

As a matter of fact, the noninter- 
ferers are talking the theories which 
were only tenable here in early days 
of economic democracy. As long as 
there was land for the asking, and a 
living could be made by any one with 
two hands and a will, there was no 
reason for government interference, 
and the best government was the one 
that governed least. In America, 
“go West” was the great answer to 
all who wanted a share in economic 
power. Were workers slave-driven in 
Eastern mills, were they unemployed 
or underpaid, the remedy of organi- 
zation and collective bargaining was 
not impelling. They could and did 
migrate. They had their social se- 
curity in the plow and the ax. And if 
the wealthy ran the government, the 
poor had much more than a dog’s 
chance to become wealthy. 

Those, too, were the days of the 
democratic control of private prop- 
erty, and rugged individualism. Then 
individuals ran their own enterprises, 
and stockholders voted at company 
meetings. But the day of the corpo- 
ration, the monopoly, the interlocking 
directorates—in brief, the day of 
finance capitalism—put an end to 
most of that. One owns his house 
and his car, but once he invests in a 
listed stock, he no longer is active 
proprietor of a property. His only 
power is to sell his stock if he does 
not like the way his so-called property 
is managed. 

In other words, economic power, 
during the past century, shifted from 
the mass of individuals to relatively 
small groups, and with this shift, the 
government in this country and all 
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countries where the same change has 
been experienced began to intervene. 
As long as the American frontier was 
moving, American intervention was 
moderate. We could say “go West” 
to dissatisfied workers until the fron- 
tier stopped moving in about 1890, 
and out of habit we’refused to do 
much more for them till this depres- 
sion. Wecurbed the power of monop- 
oly in the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
We clamped down hard on the rail- 
roads with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But we have little sym- 
pathy to this day for the labor union 
movement, although it is one of the 
obvious methods of shifting eco- 
nomic power from the few back to the 
many. 


Tur SOCIAL State A NECESSITY 


The social state—one which inter- 
venes in the interest of achieving some 
tolerable balance in economic power 
—has already taken the place of the 
old-fashioned noninterfering state in 
many countries. There is nothing in 
it that is novel any longer. The nov- 
elty is that we in America, with the 
most disparate disproportion of eco- 
nomic power, were so blessed with ex- 
pansion and wealth that we did not 
feel pressed to democratize it. 

England had no west to empty her 
youth into; she could only send them 
abroad to the dominions. Since not 
enough of them migrated, she set to 
work a generation ago on the problem 
of social security. This was interfer- 
ence with a vengeance. Do not think 
for a moment it was not resisted. It 
was bitterly fought—fought to the 
point where English Tories talked 
openly of revolution in 1911. 

Government intervention in that 
instance did not bring economic 
equality, but at least a better balance. 
Almost the entire mdustrial popula- 
tion of Great Britain now has insur- 
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ance against unemployment and sick- 
ness, and relief in old age. I call this 
a better balance of economic power 
because the social system of England 
is not self-supporting. It is a service 
much of which is paid out of levies on 
those who can afford it. The basis of 
England’s scheme is social taxation, 
which requires that a man shall pay 
according to his means. 

The social insurance system was far 
advanced in Germany, too, where the 
prewar rulers preferred a wider basis 
of economic power to a wider basis of 
political power. In Great Britain, 
France, and Germany the social stand- 
ard in taxation was and is tpheld far 
more than here, and income and in- 
heritance taxes in these countries to- 
day are far more drastic than in 
America. l 

We have a tendency in this country 
to compare our political institutions 
with those of other countrizs to our 
own satisfaction, and to ignore the 
status here of economic power. I do 
not say this is not explicable. As 
long as our economic power, despite 
its concentration in the hands of a few, 
could provide a rising standerd of liv- 


ing, we could postpone our day of 


reckoning. Indeed, in 1927 and 1928 
many Americans believed we had 
solved the economic problem of the 
twentieth century, and were in for a 
long period of continually rising living 
standards. ‘The depression woke us 
up. We did not have the secret. 
And now we must set belated!y to work 
to build a social state, which obviously 
has to be one in which economic as 
well as political power is democra- 
tized. It is this which means a new 
relationship between business and the 
Government; and the brief history of 
the New Deal is our first attempt at 
trying to find what kind of relation- 
ship best suits our peculiar conditions 
and habits. 


New Dear PoLrcwæs 


Let us review for a moment just 
how much we have accomplished in 
shifting power from the few to the 
many; for that, I take it, is a fair defi- 
nition of the New Deal. Then let us 
see what this has meant in new rela- 
tionships between the Government 
and business. 

The biggest single change, I think 
we can agree, has been the seizure of 
the Nation’s gold and the subsequent 
implicit control of credit policy by 
Government. True, the Federal Re- 
serve System still is privately owned, 
but its governor and its board are 
no longer simply representatives of 
ownership. ‘They are rather the Gov- 
ernment’s appointees and the go- 
betweens in the Government’s rela- 
tions-with the banking system. And 
since the Government is doing huge 
borrowing and is itself trying to pro- 
vide the purchasing power and the 
capital which the private banking sys- 
tem does not furnish, we are all at once 
in a new era of Government domina- 
tion of credit. The ownership of the 
gold has not played a direct part in 
this, but it is there, an implicit power 
of the Government. The state can 
have its own bank if it chooses, or it 
can have the command of the banking 
system without going to the length of 
becoming a banker. 

Other agencies of the Government 
have demonstrated the new power of 
the Government in finance, notably 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has the right of interven- 
tion in banks whose preferred stock it 
has bought. This power is not being 
used, you may say. Nor is the full 
power the Government holds over 
banking. But the power has shifted; 
it is socially controlled. And as long 
as the purpose of the Government is 
a social one, this is an organic shift 
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toward democratization of economic 
power. Its ultimate benefits from 
the social point of view remain to be 
seen and tested. The transformation 
of America into a coyntry of economic 
balance has just begun. We, cannot 
predict that there will be time enough 
for it to be finished, or say that world 
improvement as a whole will give us 
the help that we need. 

Two other key policies of the New 
Deal are the Triple A and the NRA. 
Both of them are important attempts 
to set up a new alignment of power. 
The AAA, through the processing tax, 
does what the economic system failed 
to do; it makes the purchasers of farm 
products and cotton goods give the 
farmer more than the market price 
for his output. This is a direct levy 
on consumers, and as such it is not a 
social levy, since every consumption 
tax inevitably hits the poor harder 
than the well-to-do. This, then, is 
not a social change, and must be con- 
sidered only as an emergency measure 
to meet an acute and immediate con- 
dition. 

The NRA is the most elaborate at- 
tempt to create a new and permanent 
institution in American economic life. 
The objective here is obviously a so- 
cial one. Minimum wages are to give 
economic power to the lower strata of 
workers; and all labor, in theory at 
least, is to have bargaining power in 
its relation with management through 
Sections 7 (a) and 7 (b). Industry, 
for its part, is to enjoy certain exemp- 
tions from the Anti-Trust Act, and to 
increase by a good deal its own organi- 
zation. NRA has had to be deflated 
in other respects, for reasons I shall 
not discuss. The primary objective 
of increasing labor’s power has by no 
means been reached. Industry has 
been glad to strengthen itself, but so 
far, on the whole, has resisted giving 
labor its equivalent advantages. Sec- 


tion 7 (a) is being ignored or openly 
fought, and the issue will not be known 
before the constitutionality of the act 
is passed on by the Supreme Court. 

Other chapters of the New Deal 
could be enumerated in this connec- 
tion. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and the projected St. Lawrence 
treaty are efforts to give the people 
collective control over their own elec- 
tric power. The drift, too, is toward 
social ownership of the railroads. 
Social security legislation is to be in- 
troduced this winter, and will include 
a moderate unemployment insurance 
system and old age pensions, and per- 
haps even a system of permanent 
benefits to dependent children. 

Security for those whose annual in- 
comes are too small for them to pro- 
vide it themselves is a shift in eco- 
nomic power, for obviously they are 
not paying for it, and those who do 
are that much the poorer. But one 
great gap remains in the New Deal so 
far—-a codrdinated system of taxation 
by which the weight of all social legis- 
lation falls on those best able to bear 
it. No doubt this is no mere over- 
sight. The Administration believes it 
wiser to wait for tax reform until the 
national income is higher and there is 
more income to be taxed. 


Waar RESULT? 


The New Deal, we see, is designed 
to bring about sweeping changes in 
our economic life. The question most 
of us ask, and which time alone can 
answer, is whether there will be re- 
covery in the end, so that the trans- 
formed national economy can func- 
tion. Government initiative is not 
being focused alone on social changes. 
Its spending program is devised to 
prime the pump, and its relief expen- 
diture is keeping up consumption. 
But the recovery does not set in with 
any rapidity. Business is holding 
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back. It is fearful of inflation. It. 


does not see ahead the settled condi- 
tions which make planning and in; 
vestment alluring. The banks are 
bulging with deposits; at least $12,- 
000,000,000 is on hand whica in more 
normal times would be creating em- 
ployment and helping to increase the 
annual income. 

For the moment, the President has 
maneuvered what looks like a truce 
with business, hoping for the invest- 
ment of this hoard. But none of the 
concessions he has offered are in the 
program for democratizing economic 
power. And behind him are a group 
of advisers on whom he seems to be 
leaning, who urge vast Government 
spending which will put the unem- 
ployed to work by 1936, whan another 
election is to be held. If business 
does not spend its own resources, the 
Government may borrow those re- 
sources itself and become the fountain 
head of business. This would change 
the relations between Government 
and business almost in a revolutionary 
way. For it is obvious thet the more 
the state intervenes as a rival of pri- 
vate initiative, the less private initia- 
tive feels inclined to risk its capital. 

The end of such a procedure no 
man can foresee. We mey, without 
seeing ahead, find ourselves living 
under a new kind of economy, half 
state capitalism, half private capital- 
ism. We may run our expenses so 
high that only currency inflation will 
foot the bill—a direct shift of eco- 
nomic power from creditor to debtor. 
Currency inflation being a capital levy 
of the most drastic character, it would 
make our capitalists much poorer, but 
it might clear the ground for renewed 
entefprise, thanks to the reduction of 
the debt burden. But it would be a 
terrible expériénce all alog the line. 
While it lasted, wagés would not rise 
$0 rapidly das prices, i€ither would 


fixed incomes. Nobody would gain 
—save the speculators—until the 
havoc was over and enterprise could 
begin to pick up again. And by that 
time so much djscontent would be 
abroad that we, like the weary people 
of Europe, might be so fagged and be- 
fuddled that we were ready to turn 
the mess over to some one person who 
promised to put it all straight again. 

The future, then, is one in which a 
new relationship between government 
and business is inevitable. We may 
get recovery, and function as a social 
state with widely democratized eco- 
nomic power. We may run into an 
uncharted sea of semi-state capitalism 
prevailing over a relic of private initi- 
ative; or we may go through such 
tormenting and wearying troubles as 
to be ready to resign self-government, 
political and economic, and give our- 
selves over in toto to a dictator. A 
fourth possibility, that we may get 
back to former times, leaving eco- 
nomic power as it was, in the hands of 
a few, appears to me the least likely of 
all. Being creatures of habit, we may 
long forit. Being creatures of change, 
and having in the World War and the 
depression passed through the most 
fundamental upheaval of history, we 
cannot turn time back and find our- 
selves as we were before the passage 
of these tremendous years. 


DICTATORSHIP RESULTS FROM 
Democratic FAILURE 


Let us, in closing, look once more at 
Europe. In Germany and Italy, the 
two largest Fascist countries, the com- 
ing of dictatorship was not a final 
resolution of the conflict over the 
widening of economic power. The 
Hitler and Mussolini movements 
grew by taking in both contesting 
elements, proletarians and finance 
capitalists. Each element hoped to 
triumph in the new dispensation. In 
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each country, political democracy had 
failed to resolve the conflict. In each 
country, one man was lifted to the 
status of a demigod, and, backed by 
machine guns, became the absolute 
arbiter. b 

Thus Fascism takes over after 
democracy fails. That is to say that 
Fascism takes over if there is no 
peaceable way to achieve an economic 
balance. And that again is to say 
that Fascism takes over if those who 
hold the economic predominance sim- 
ply refuse to share their power. We 
do not know the final resolution of 
the conflicts in Europe, because the 
dictators have not yet resolved them. 
Perhaps dictatorships cannot endure 


if they do not broaden economic 
power. Perhaps having broadened it, 
they will pass away. These at least 
appear to be reasonable assumptions. 
Many believe this is the ultimate 
course of events in Russia, which gave 
up political democracy to achieve eco- 
nomic democracy. But we can say 
of ourselves that our hope to survive 
as a democracy may lie in our willing- 
ness to accept the democratization of 
economic power, and in our skill in 
achieving it by the technic of debate, 
law, and submission to the law; and 
that if this technic fails us, we will go 
the way of other democracies which 
have been exhausted by the unending 
struggle of self-government. 
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The Federal Administration Retards Economic Recovery 


By Jonn Sparco 


T IS not my intention to set the 
precedent of preaching a sermon 
on this occasion, but I shall kegin with 
a text taken from the Old Testament. 
In the great allegory in the sixth chap- 
ter of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah 
there-is a passage which seems to me 
to epitomize the spirit and purpose of 
the new bureaucracy that has arisen 
to govern us. It reads: 


Go and tell this people, “Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not. . . .” Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see 
with their eves, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and turn 
again and be healed. 


GOVERNMENT-MADE PUBLIC OPINION 


In this forum, before this audience, 
it is not necessary for me to demon- 
strate the aptness with which these 
words from an ancient allegory de- 
scribe a present condition. The re- 
sources of bureaucracy for molding 
the minds of millions to a pattern of 
its own choosing, creating a mass psy- 
chology that is subservient and easily 
directed, are almost incomprehensibly 
vast and powerful. Every medium 
for the dissemination of ideas and in- 
formation—particularly the radio and 
the printing press—is commanded by 
the ruling bureaucracy to an extent 
hitherto unknown, and far beyond 
anything that private citizens, how- 
ever well organized, can command. 
For example: We have in this coun- 
try three major radio broadcasting 
networks. One of these three, the 
National Broadcasting Company, dur- 
ing the year ending Septem er 1, 1934, 
carried 871 broadcasts by officials of 
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the Federal Government, aggregating 
250 hours, practically all on a nation- 
wide hook-up. 

The peril latent in such vast power 
of government to influence and direct 
the thinking of citizens is obvious. 
There is need of serious individual and 
collective effort to build up a defensive 
and resistant attitude to this menace 
to representative government and foe 
of individual character. No matter 
what our politics as individuals may 
be, we shall agree with practical una- 
nimity, I think, that the results of the 
1934 election, still further weakening 
the already too weak opposition in 
Congress, are deplorable if not dis-. 
astrous. 

For its efficient working, our system 
of representative government requires 
a strong opposition quite as surely as 
it requires a strong Administration. 
No sensible and patriotic citizen, how- 
ever much opposed to the present Ad- 
ministration, would want to see Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the predicament of 
some of his recent predecessors, fac- 
Ing grave issues without an adequate 
and dependable majority. On the 
other hand, no sensible and patriotic 
citizen can share the pleasure of Post- 
master General Farley, or view the 
composition of the next Congress with 
equanimity and confidence. There is 
real danger that the overwhelming 
numerical strength of his party may 
frustrate and defeat the President in 
his wisest and best efforts to lead the 
Nation out of its plight. 

The petty considerations of politi- 
cal partisanship have no place in this 
forum, certainly not in this discussion. 
Those of us who most gravely doubt 
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the wisdom of the major policies of the 
President hope, as fervently and as 
sincerely as his most ardent disciples, 
that he will succeed in leading the Na- 
tion out of the slough of depression 
into a new era of prosperity. Con- 
temptible beyond measure would be 
the man whose intellectual pride or 
partisan bigotry prevented him from 
sharing that hope. Frankly avowing 
my profound conviction that much of 
that amazing collection of conflicting 
experiments and enterprises that we 
call the New Deal serves only to make 
the bad worse and to prevent recovery, 
Į can nevertheless hope that the fears 
and forebodings born of my best judg- 
ment may be mocked by the fact of 
the substantial success of the Presi- 
dent’s efforts. 


_ ADEQUATE Proor REQUESTED 

Count me among the “Doubting 
Thomases” against whom the Presi- 
dent and his followers have directed 


their derision and contempt. There. 


is no warrant in history for adopting a 
scornful attitude toward Thomas the 
Twin. On the contrary, he has al- 
ways symbolized the most admirable 
intellectual integrity. In the story, 
which the President seems not to have 
read but to know only from erroneous 
report, after his resurrection Jesus ap- 
peared to ten of his disciples and spoke 
to them. Thomas was not present, 
and when his associates told what they 
had seen, he declared that unless and 
until he, too, could see his risen Lord, 
and by actual touch verify the reality 
of his vision, he must refuse to believe 
that which was contrary to all human 
knowledge, to everything he had 
learned about death. His attitude 
was quite like that of many a fine Ver- 
mont farmer of today! As the story 
is told in the Gospel of St. John, Jesus 
did not condemn the disciple who 
wanted proof, which, by the way, the 


other disciples had been given. In- 
stead, he honored the doubt, and the 
integrity of mind of the doubter, by 
appearing again and giving Thomas 
the proof that he rightly demanded. 
May I not commend the example of 
Jesus to the President and to those 
members of his Administration who 
are so fond of meeting arguments and 
questions by epithets? It is vastly 
wiser and more helpful than mere 
scdlding! 

I do not impugn the motives of the 
President, or question the nobility of 
his intentions. No sane man or 
woman does that, and one feels in- 
clined to offer abject apologies for 
making the disclaimer. On the other 
hand, I subscribe neither to a doctrine 
of presidential infallibility, nor to a 
doctrine of presidential omniscience. 
I believe—and because I believe I dare 
say-—that thus far the blundering and 
bungling policies of the Administra- 
tion have retarded economic recovery 
instead of hastening it; that much of 
our feverish and profligate expendi- 
ture has been worse than merely 
wasteful, being nothing less than a 
subsidization of the continuance of 
stagnation, with all its resulting se- 
quentia of bewilderment and despair. 

That judgment, arrived at as a re- 
sult of honest and sincere thought and 
careful examination of available evi- 
dence, cannot be sneered down. Like 
Thomas, I refuse to believe the bally- 
hoo emanating from the propaganda 
factories of intrenched and resource- 
ful bureaus in Washington. With ade- 
quate proof, I, like Thomas, will 
admit that, contrary to all human ex- 
perience, the New Deal succeeds, and 
that its achievements justify the 
serious weakening of the Constitution, 
the wrecking of our system of govern- 
ment, and the scrapping of those vir- 
tues, individual and collective alike, 
which made this Nation so great that 
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even now, in the hour of its calamity, 
it gives better and fairer life to the 
average citizen than any other in th 
world. : 


HOPEFUL Srans 


Some signs of recovery there are. 
That, I am glad to believe. They are 
much less numerous and also much less 
important than we are asked to þe- 
lieve, or than we should like to believe 
they are. Those of us who most vig- 
orously oppose the Administration are 
as much given to magnifying through 
eyes of eager desire every tiny grain 
of encouragement as the most vision- 
ary of the President’s band of wishful 
thinkers. There is not a serious stu- 
dent among us in this conference, I 
dare say, who will stake his reputa- 
tion upon the forecast that the indices 
upon which we depend for the meas- 
urement of economic movements will, 
on April 1, 1935, indicate a level ma- 
terlally higher than that which ob- 
tained on April 1, 1934, And in saying 
that, I am not speculating upon what 
Mr. Farley’s Congress may do or fail 
todo. Heaven knows that millions of 
us—including a large proportion of 
those who made it—live in dread that 
it may prove to be the greatest of our 
many afflictions. 

There are some signs that the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet are becoming 
Increasingly conscious of the futility 
and failure of some of the devices and 
methods which they embraced in ro- 
mantic ecstasy, hoping to reach the 
utopia which they visioned, as every 
thoughtful student of social progress 
does at some time or other. At least 
there is a recurrent note of respect for 
experience, and of increased caution in 
making experiments upon the social 
organism that is made up of the lives 
of millions of human beings. There 
is less cocksureness that all economic 
thinking in the past was wrong or that 


it has been made obsolete. There is 
a marked return to the old vocabu- 
lary and the old formulas, indicating 
an inclination, at least, to return to 
dependence upon that private enter- 
prise which but festerday was scorned 
as a sort of cannibalism. 

There is more hope for the Repub- 
lic in these signs of returning sanity 
than there ever was in the New Deal 
as a program. On this occasion, if I 
may say so without embarrassing him, 
I desire to express my belief that the 
increasing influence and responsibility 
of Mr. Richberg is to be counted 
among the hopeful and reassuring 
signs of returning sanity. The sound- 
ness of some of his recent utterances is 
in happy contrast to much of the un- 
disciplined and unwise eloquence pro- 
duced by his associates. 


Tue TUPELO SPEECH 


I should be less than candid if I 
failed to note the signs of a changed 
temper to which I have just referred. 
But it would be no less a manifesta- 
tion of a lack of candor if I neglected 
to add that we are not justified in 
thinking that the Administration has 
reformed and definitely abandoned the 
dangerous utopian romanticism of its 
ecstatic first phase. The recent speech 
of the President at Tupelo is as glar- 
ing an example of presidential unwis- 
dom. as any that I can call to memory. 
It is not difficult to imagine that in a 
not distant future some scientific his- 
torian, pondering over that speech, will 
marvel that it was possible for a re- 
sponsible statesman to give utterance 
to views and aspirations so palpably 
opposed to the best interest of the 
Nation, so destructive to its morale, 
and so obstructive to every sound ef- 
fort toward economic recovery. 

I am not referring to the wide dis- 
crepancy between the President’s 
statements and the essential facts: for 
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that, no doubt, the propaganda fac- 
tory of our bureaucracy is responsible. 
Even the President of the United 
States is subject to being misled, like 
the rest of us. i 

What I hold to be regrettable, on ac- 
count of the injury inflicted by it, is 
the statement of policy. The declara- 
tion of the fixed purpose of the Ad- 
ministration to extend the unfair 
competition of subsidized government 
enterprise against private enterprise 
all over the United States, in the third 
largest industry we have, was a blow 
directed against the one thing that can 
be relied upon to conquer this depres- 
sion and restore economic health and 
well-being. Ifthe President’s declara- 
tion is to be taken seriously, and the 
Administration is determined to adopt 
the program he outlined, there will not 
be any substantial recovery until some 
other Administration successfully un- 
does the mischief wrought by this 
Administration. That is as certain 
as that two and two make four and 
not some other sum. If, on the other 
hand, the program outlined at Tupelo 
is not to be taken seriously, the speech 
of the President was silly and mis- 
chievous. 

This is not the pin-pricking of politi- 
cal partisanship. I am not interested 
in political partisanship in the slightest 
measure. To see the depression sur- 
mounted, industry restored, and the 
idle millions back at work is the only 
interest that I have in this discussion, 
and the only interest that you have, 
unless [ mistake your spirit. 

Surely it is not necessary to make 
any elaborate argument to convince 
you that no executive in the light and 
power industry in this country is going 
to undertake any extension of his plant 
or any avoidable replacements involv- 
ing large outlay, in the face of his con- 
viction, or his positive knowledge, that 
his company is going to be confronted 


by the conditions sketched by the 
President. Itis not necessary to make 
any elaborate argument to convince 
you that no prudent investor is going 
to invest his capital in an enterprise 
that is doomed by the decree of a 
powerful and uncontrollable govern- 
ment. : 

Recently I visited the works of the 
General Electric Company in Schenec- 
tady. In one of its great departments 
less than one third of the normal 
force was employed. Do you want to 
know why the other two thirds were 
unemployed? The answer is because 
certain great public utilities had aban- 
doned plans for modernization and ex- 
pansion which they had decided to 
carry out, but had reconsidered be- 
cause of their fear of what the Admin- 
istration will or may do. 

Confidence in the security of the 
industry, including security against 
crippling or destruction by unfair gov- 
ernment competition, alone can induce 
the transfer of the idle funds now clog- 
ging our banks to investment channels, 
creating employment and lessening the 
need for staggering expenditures for 
relief, 


GOVERNMENT Pouitcy RETARDS 
RECOVERY 


The platform upon which Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected pledged him to 
“the removal of government from all 
fields of private enterprise except 
where necessary to develop public 
works and natural resources in the 
public interest.” From time to time 
the President has given the homage 
of lip service to this pledge, but he 
has consistently violated it in practice. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
clearly was intended to eliminate pri- 


vate enterprise in the electric light and 


power industry from the vast area of 

the Tennessee Valley, and likewise to 

take the government into practically 
g 
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every other industry, potentially at 
least, as a competitor which no private 
enterprise conducted for profit could 
possibly meet. The Tupelo speech 
plainly avowed the intention to extend 
this remorseless competition, involv- 
ing the possible extinction sf private 
industrial enterprise, to every part of 
the United States. And yet some of 
us wonder why the return of confi- 
dence, which must precede recovery, 
or, rather, will begin the cycle of re- 
covery, does not take place! 

There is no use in “priming the 
pump” when we deliberately plug it 
up. All the priming and the most 
frantic manipulation of the pump han- 
dle will avail nothing so long as the 
pump itself is plugged. By and large, 
it is doubtful whether all the millions 
that the Congress at its coming session 
can vote for fighting the depression 
will end as much unemployment and 
depression as the President’s speech at 
Tupelo, and the conviction that it rep- 
resents a real purpose, will produce. 

By comparison with the fandamen- 
tal and inherent wrongness of the Ad- 
ministration’s program in its broadest 
aspects, all the criticisms of its details 
are trivial and relatively unimportant. 
I do not waste your time and mine in 
discussing such matters as the silly 
and often grotesque codes, or the 
shocking abuses of elemental rights 
that have occurred under those codes 
with alarming frequency. Nor do I 
stop to discuss the recklessness and 
waste that have characterized the ex- 
penditure of relief funds. Everybody 
realizes that m the expenditure of such 
enormous sums numerous and costly 
blunders are more or less inevitable. 
My challenge to my countrymen is to 
face the fact that to the extent to 
which they are applied, some of the 
major policies of the Administration 
must impede and frustrate industrial 


recovery. 
+ 


Present Economic Facts 


Such improvement in the economic 
situation as we see indicated, and at 
which we rejoice, affords no sort of 
vindication of the Administration’s 
policies. The improvement is taking 
place not as a result of those policies, 
but rather in spite of them. Precisely 
as the strong constitution of the pa- 
tient frequently triumphs over mis- 
taken diagnosis, wrong treatment, and 
all the blunders that medical ignorance 
can achieve, so the almost infinite re- 
sources of strength in a great nation 
like this prevail against the worst 
blunders of its leaders. 

What we must bear in mind is that 
some measure of recovery is world- 
wide. The upturn is as universal as 
the depression. So much is cheering 
and assuring; but there is tragic and 
ominous import in the fact that the 
upward movement is feebler and 
slower in the United States than in 
almost any other great nation. The 
admirable indices of industrial recov- 
ery issued by the League of Nations 
leave no doubt upon this point. With 
all our resources, our unparalleled 
abundance of natural wealth and hu- 
man capacities, we are almost at the 
bottom of the list of nations making 
progress toward recovery. We are 
surpassed by Hungary, even, and by 
Germany, despite her frightful special 
difficulties. 

There is neither wisdom nor patriot- 
ism in silence concerning such facts as 
these. This great Academy is under 
special obligation to face them and to 
proclaim their portent. 

Equally serious is the fact that we 
are not gaining in the fight against 
unemployment. Painfully small gains 
recorded one month are wiped out by 
greater losses the next. If we are to 
accept the available statistical evi- 
dence, to date we have waged a losing 
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fight. In sharp contrast, practically 
every other industrial nation in the 
world can boast of a definite and en- 
couraging decline in unemployment, as 
a result of the reabsorption of labor by 
industry. The statistical evidence fa- 
miliar to you shows that by this test 
the record of the United States is 
worse than that of any other impor- 
tant industrial nation. 

There are other facts of equally omi- 
nous portent. With such a volume of 
available capital funds lying idle in the 
banks as no nation in the history of 
the world ever possessed, the volume 
of new investment capital monoto- 
nously declines month by month, sim- 
ply because there is no confidence that 
opportunity for profit is reasonably 
assured, Finally, as Mr. Richberg 
among others has told us, and as we 
know from personal observation in our 
various localities, the need for relief 
this winter is greater than ever. All 
the vast expenditures thus far made 
upon relief, both public and private, 
have not resulted in lessening the num- 
ber of dependent lives. 

If I summon to your memories the 
insouciant, - light-tempered, almost 
reckless ease and freedom with which 
in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt assured the Na- 
tion of his ability to produce economic 
restoration, and ask you to set the 
somber facts against that background, 
I do so in no spirit of captious criti- 
cism. My purpose is to drive home 
the tragic fact of failure, of frustrated 
hope, and then to ask you to exam- 
ine the reasons for that failure. That 
is a duty we cannot shirk without 
disaster. If we do it faithfully and 
wisely, we shall find Experience stand- 
ing at the crossroads, pointing out to 
us the open road to recovery. I re- 
fuse to be bludgeoned into silence by 
the silly outcries of our bureaucratic 
propaganda munition makers against 
“destructive criticism” as they term 


it. There is no way to reach reality 
except through shattered illusions. 
When you are on the wrong road, a 
road along which you cannot reach 
your destination, the way toward your 
goalis backward. Then retrogression 
is the beginning of progress. Wemust, 
in my judgment, go back to the point 
of our departure from the ways of eco- 
nomic sanity. 


CONTRADICTORY EFFORTS 


When the present Administration 
came into power it faced an emergency 
that was obviously much vaster than 
Mr. Roosevelt, as candidate, knew or 
suspected. Resort to huge public ex- 
penditures was logical and inevitable. 
That expenditure, however misguided 
and unwise in some of its details, 
might have contributed enormously to 
recovery, and would have done so 
had it been linked to a determined 
effort to create and foster conditions 
favorable to the renewal of private 
enterprise. So conceived, and so 
related to systematic encourage- 
ment of private enterprise, the vast 
public expenditures would have 
helped recovery. They would have 
been temporary, truly emergency 
measures. 

We have poured out public funds in 
a drunken frenzy of desperation, with- 
out helping to advance fundamental 
recovery by the measure of a single 
barleycorn. On the contrary, we have 
added to the difficulty. This has been 
due to the fact that we have accom- 
panied our public spending by persist- 
ent and systematic discouragement of 
private enterprise. On the one hand 
we have poured out staggering sums 
for relief works, good and bad, useful 
and useless, to absorb unemployed 
labor. On the other hand, simultane- 
ously, we have browbeaten, discour- 
aged, and intimidated the industrial 
enterprise that „would give employ- 
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ment precisely where the unemploy- 
ment exists. 


REMODELING THE SOCIAL ORDER 


The simple truth of the matter is 
that instead of concentrating upon the 
task of promoting economic recovery, 
the President and his assoctates have 
consistently, from the beginning until 
now, linked that task to another and 
still greater task, namely, the attain- 
ment of the ages-old vision of an ideal 
social system. To remodel the social 
order has been and is as much a part 
of the endeavor of the Administration 
as to restore economic prosperity as 
we have known it. Now, we who are 
here gathered do not hold m derision 
the most passionate -yearning for the 
ideal commonwealth. Bold and ad- 
venturous thinking about sccial recon- 
struction does not affright us. But we 
can agree, I think, that it is impossible 
to advance simultaneously in two op- 
posite directions. And it is that im- 
possible thing that we are trying to do. 
We can have recovery if we aim at it, 
but we cannot have remodeling of our 
system on new and untried principles 
at the same time. 

Having regard to the actual condi- 
tions, and supposing recovery to have 
been our objective, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was a mon- 
strous blunder—the greatest, I think, 
ever perpetrated by any administra- 
tion in our history. The Administra- 
tion found our industrial system a 
wearied Titan, struggling beneath a 
load well-nigh too great to be borne, 
and it proceeded to weigh him down 
still further with heavy shackles! It 
piled upon the struggling Titan in- 
creased costs, new burdens of taxation, 
impossible restrictions. And then we 
marveled that instead of quickening 
his pace the wearied Titan sank. 
What a theme for some future satirist! 

Those of us who have dared chal- 


lenge this stupidity, and have asked 
that there be concentration upon 
recovery, according to the mandate 
given, that the making of a new social 
order await the peoples mandate for 
it, have been denounced as “Tories” 
with all sorts of odious adjectival em- 
phases. Of all living men, I should 
be as little likely as any to deny the 
need for vast and far-reaching changes 
in order to make our social system 
conform to my sense of right. No 
Communist shouting his futile impre- 
cations, and surely no mystic dream- 
walker in or out of office, holds a more 
thoroughgoing socialized ideal than 
that which is mine, the guide and in- 
spiration of my life. The socialized 
individualism upon which that ideal is 
based, and of which it is the expres- 
sion, Involves no ruthless selfishness, 
but, on the contrary, is the philosophy 
from which every helpful socialized 
and fraternal effort and achievement 
of mankind has grown. 


USE AND ABUSE oF RELIEF 


May I add that no one who has 
known, as I have known, the pangs of 
bitter poverty and actual hunger, no 
one who has known, as I have known, 
the terrible tragedy of unemployment, 
the weary round of searching for a job 
day after day and week after week, is 
likely to view the widespread distress 
with selfish indifference or to adopt a 
callous attitude upon the subject of 
relief. Not from books or in the labo- 
ratory, but in the depths of poignant 
personal experience I learned the ugli- 
ness of poverty and the brutal tragedy 
of unemployment. I have a dearly 
bought right to speak for the victims 
of our disaster, to say to you that hu- 
man suffering and privation must be 
relieved, no matter what it costs. 

On the other hand I have equal right 
to cry out in protest and warning 
against the many senseless and dan- 


* 
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gerous things that are being done in 
the name and under the guise of relief. 
Not only is there an appalling amount 
of waste, as Senator Borah and others 
have charged, but there is too much 
evidence of a studied plan to discour- 
age thrift and self-reliance, to persuade 
men and women to evade personal 
responsibility and to become parasites 
by accepting relief they could do with- 
out and yet suffer no serious depriva- 
tion. The moral fiber of many people 
is being destroyed, not by poverty but 
by so-called “relief.” In my own little 
community I can find, almost any day 
in the week, people who are being sup- 
ported by some form of public relief, 
who are indulging in forms of expendi- 
ture that I cannot afford. Yet I am 
taxed to sustain them and their self- 
indulgence. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 


If the Administration really desires 
to promote industrial recovery, it 
should begin by placing a drastic curb 
upon public expenditures. Excessive 
taxation is a toxin that invariably par- 
alyzes the nerves which generate the 
impulses and incentives to progress. 
The President should announce in 
clear and unequivocal language a pol- 
icy of trust in, and willingness to codp- 
erate with, private business enterprise, 
and his purpose to end as speedily as 
possible those rigid regulations and 
those hampering interferences which, 
serving no useful social purpose, make 
. private enterprise needlessly difficult 
and hazardous. He should pledge his 
Administration not only to refrain 
from extending the unfair competi- 
tion of the government with its own 
citizens in industry and business, but 
to end, as far as possible and as soon 
as possible, the competition already 
existing. R 

Upon the broad basis of such a pol- 
icy the industrial leaders of the Nation 


could be asked to initiate a program 
of development that would revive the 
production of durable goods, institut- 
ing a resumption of normal employ- 
ment precisely where unemployment 
is most serious. There is, even now, 
no serious problem of unemployment 
in the industries devoted to the pro- 
duction of consumption goods. In the 
manufacture and preparation of food 
products, textiles, paper products, and 
leather goods there is practically no 
more unemployment today than there 
wasin 1929. Unquestionably the huge 
public expenditures have helped to 
bring about this condition. Itis when 
we come to the durable-goods indus- 
tries, engaged in the production of 
machinery, lumber products, iron and 
steel, cement, and other construction 
materials, that we find a vast problem 
of unemployment that our public ex- 
penditures have not lessened. Here, 
approximately 60 per cent of the nor- 
mally employed workers are idle, a 
great army of more than five million 
workers. And their unemployment is 
the cause of the unemployment. of at 
least four million workers in the serv- 
ice group. 

It is elementary that unless and un- 
til revival occurs here, economic re- 
covery will not take place; and that 
revival will not take place here unless 
and until there is a restoration of con- 
fidence in the stability, soundness, and 
security of private enterprise. That 
restoration of confidence is not likely 
to occur so long as the Administra- 
tion maintains the attitude toward 
private business enterprise which has 
characterized it from the beginning 
until now. 

Ẹ take it that none among us im this 
conference holds to the theory that 
our industrial system has reached its 
end because our productive capacity 
has developed beyond our capacity to 
consume. That theory, which is the 
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basis of so much of the New Deal, 
is as discredited as are poor General 
Johnson and his Blue Eagle. The ad- 


mirable studies of the Brookings In- 


stitution have placed it among the 
curiosities of economic literature. We 
have no evidence that warrants the 
belief that we cannot profitably use 
every productive power we now have 
or are likely to develop for a 1zundred 
years to come. The theory that the 
plethora of our production must engulf 
us and doom us to destruction unless 
a paternalistic government rations the 
goods and the labor and provides toys 
and games for the supervised leisure of 
its subjects, comes from no study of 
the realities of life, but from unwhole- 
some romance. 

Such an appeal to the leaders of 
American industry as I have sug- 
gested, linked to plain, unequivocal, 
and sincere assurances of friendly co- 
operation by the Government <n place 
of distrust and hostility, would result 
in hundreds of millions of idle capital 
being turned into investment chan- 
nels, and the immediate revivification 
of the industries concerned with the 
production of durable goods. Over- 
night we should witness the beginnings 
of an industrial revival with quick and 
steady gain over the evil of mass un- 
employment. Without a single dollar 


of public money, indeed, while at the 
same time reducing our expenditures 
on relief by many millions, the bur- 
den and blight of poverty can be 
lifted from millions of lives. There is 
scarcely a villagé im the land that 
would not be benefited by such an ad- 
venture in constructive’ statesmanship 
as that which life now challenges Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to dare. 


a * e . * 


I began this address with a text. 
Permit me to end it with a simple 
prayer: 

May God grant that in the coming 
months the President and the Con- 


‘gress find the wisdom to understand 


and the courage to be guided by the 
tragic experience of these blundering 
and bungling years! May they turn 
from the mocking mirages of unfaith- 
ful and unwholesome dreaming, and 
find new and deeper faith in those an- 
tique virtues which made us great in 
the past, and which alone can give us 
command of a future of nobility and 
well-being! May they so lead the Na- 
tion along the way certified by experi- 
ence and reason that the heritage 
of our children shall be better than 
our own, and worthy of the heroic 
sacrifices and exalted faith of our 
fathers! 


John Spargo, Old Bennington, Vermont, has 
been active as lecturer, writer, and worker. He 
served for several years on the National Committee 
of the Socialist Party. He resigned from the So- 
cialist Party in May 1917. He was active in found- 
ing the National Party organized in 1918, and was 
its temporary chairman and director of propaganda 


and educational activities. 


With Samuel Gompers 


he founded the American Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy in September 1917. He is author of 
numerous publicazions on social and economic ques- 


tions, and art. 


Constitutional Aspects of the New Deal 


By Donar R, RICHBERG 


HERE are fay too many old 

friends of the Constitution who 
have been living off it so long that 
they feel they have acquired a propri- 
etary right in it. They think that the 
Constitution should always respond to 
their beck and call. 


SeL_r-PRESERVATION OF GOVERNMENT 


It has been a great shock to many 
of these old, proprietary friends of the 
Constitution to learn one truth which 
is obscured in normal times but clearly 
revealed in a time of crisis; that is that 
no government can deny to itself the 
power of self-preservation and expect 
to survive. Thus, in an emergency 
any government and all its depart- 
ments—the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial—unless seeking sui- 
cide, will find m their express or 
implied authorities, all the powers 
necessary to perpetuate the govern- 
ment. 

When the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment depends upon the modifica- 
tion or the denial of a private right, 
the private right must give way, for 
the simple reason that when the gov- 
ernment is overthrown, legal rights 
cease to exist, since law depends on 
the power of enforcement. 

“The policy of protecting contracts 
against impairment presupposes the 
maintenance of a government by vir- 
tue of which contractual relations are 
worth while—a government which re- 
tains adequate authority to secure the 
peace and good order of society.” 
That statement is quoted from the 
opinion of the Supreme Court written 
by Chief Justice Hughes, which then 


held that “the reservation of this- 


necessary authority of the state is 
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deemed to be a part of the contract.” + 
The Court proceeded further to 
point out that 


into all contracts ... there enter condi- 
tions which arise not out of the literal 
terms of the contract itself; they are su- 
ptrinducéd by the preéxisting and higher 
authority of the laws of nature, of nations 
or of the community to which the parties 
belong; they ...are binding on all. 
Every contract is made in subordination 
to them, and must yield to their control, 
as conditions inherent and paramount, 
whenever a necessity for their execution 
shall occur. 


These words of the Court clearly 
apply not only to the construction of 
private contracts but to the construc- 
tion of public documents written as 
contracts between states or as social 
compacts. 

Is it conceivable that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States would be 
construed so as to preserve theoretical 
rights which should be supported by 
the Government and at the same time 
to destroy the power of the Federal 
Government to preserve its own life? 
Is it conceivable that the paramount 
power of national defense, which is a 
fundamental attribute of sovereignty, 
can be exerted only against a foreign 
foe or against domestic violence? 
Does the United States stand helpless 
to stop the spread of pestilence or fire 
or flood? Is its sovereign power in- 
sufficient to protect its population 
against the sweep of economic forces 
which when uncontrolled bring mil- 
lions to the verge of starvation and 
transform them eventually into revo- 
lutionary mobs? 

It is a pitiful concept of sovereignty 

1 Minnesota Mortgage Case. 
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that would emasculate the Constitu- 
tion and paralyze the protection of all 
our liberties by denying to our Gov- 
ernment the elementary powers of 
self-preservation. 


NECESSITY ror EMERGENCY 
MEASURES 


It will relieve us from many com- 
plicated worries if we can eliminate 
fanciful legal issues and discuss the 
emergency measures of the Federal 
Government largely on the basis of 
their economic wisdom. Whether 
they succeed or fail, whether or not 
they are wisely planned or adminis- 
tered, no legal question of any real 
importance should arise as to the 
validity of any law which is reason- 
ably designed to relieve some of the 
intolerable burdens that the long de- 
pression laid upon individuals and in- 
stitutions, and finally upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The elder statesmen should always 
be willing to give a limited and dis- 
creet approval of the labors of the 
experimenter, the opportunist if you 
please, who rashly seeks an immediate 
improvement of the existing order, 
especially when he is inspired by the 
reasonable prospect that unless some- 
thing is done at once to relieve intol- 
erable social strains, a revolutionary 
movement may for a time destroy all 
possibility of orderly progress. We 
all know how often the accumulated 
powers of mankind for self-betterment 
have been lost to a people for decades 
when the fear and wrath of men, 
ignorant and ignored, have swept 
aside the feeble alliance of brains and 
Bourbanism and subjected a nation to 
the tyranny of a mob or a dictator. 

Let those of us who sincerely be- 
lieve in the wisdom of quiet contem- 
plation and cloistered discussion of 
vital problems realize also that some- 
times great issues must be fought out 


in the dust of the market place, where 
brutal fists smash against hard skulls. 
Let us realize that rights of life, lib- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness are not 
self-enforcing; and that the measure 
of their protection will frequently de- 
pend upon the number of people who 
have a material as well as a spiritual 
interest im their preservation. 

A mere equality of right does not 
necessarily insure popular support. 
To utilize one of the bitterest ironies 
of Anatole France, the establishment 
of the equal rights of rich and poor to 
sleep under bridges is not an achieve- 
ment of statecraft. Thus when we 
find that our accepted principles of 
economic or political justice are not 
being translated by effective adminis- 
tration into a political economy which 
provides security of livelihood and 
freedom of self-advancement for the 
masses of the people, the time is ripe 
for deliberate planning and organized 
action either to revise our principles 
or to improve their administration. 

For many years prior to the depres- 
sion, such planning and organization 
was urged by those who foresaw the 
difficulties and dangers of drifting un- 
prepared into an emergency wherein 
action would be imperative and time 
would not permit of a careful recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests. But 
this urging, accompanied by prophe- 
cies of disaster, aroused generally 
more opposition than support. 

As one of the Cassandras of that 
period of reckless expansion, financed 
by increasing debt, I recall such proph- 
ecies only for the purpose of indi- 
cating the injustice of those who now 
criticize the hasty, sometimes drastic, 
experimental measures embodied in 
the New Deal, which have been made 
necessary, not because of any revolu- 
tionary designs of the New Dealers, 
but because of the effective opposition 
of the Old Dealers to careful and de- 
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liberate planning, in the time of bor- 
rowed prosperity, to meet the de- 
mands of the present inevitable time 
of the payment of our debts. 

The burden of my present plea is 
that if we will not plan in the summer 
to meet the rigors of winter, then we 
must do the best we can under difficult 
conditions when winter comes. And 
when the winter passes and there are 
signs of a reviving spring, let not all of 
us throw our garments of repentance 
into the fire. Let at least those who 
have some understanding of the value 
of scientific knowledge and experience 
as the basis for an intelligent handling 
of national problems, continue to 
point out that the maintenance of 
political law and order in a modern 
nation depends upon the establish- 
ment of economic law and order. It 
is necessary for us now to plan a wise 
use of our natural and human re- 
sources, not only for the ultimate 
achievement of social justice, but for 
the immediate protection of our demo- 
cratic institutions of government. 


STATE SOCIALISM. 


There is a political theory which 
has been gaining ground in the period 
following the World War, which holds 
that the purposes and the processes 
of democratic government cannot be 
adapted to modern industrial condi- 
tions. ‘There is a theory that parlia- 
mentary government is too dilatory, 
too compromising, to provide the 
means of controlling individual busi- 
ness enterprises sufficiently to insure 
that competitive private business will 
provide for the employment of our 
human and material resources in the 
manner best adapted to serve the 
needs of the nation. This school of 
thought argues that the government 
must organize and direct the essential 
industries of a nation for publie serv- 
ice, and that for the incentive of pri- 


vate profit we must substitute the 
obligation of service to the general 
welfare. 

This school of thought produces a 
variety of political programs which 
may be roughly classified as forms of 
state socialism, communism, Fascism, 
Hitlerism, and other current dictator- 
ships, springing from a common be- 
lief that political power must be used 
to direct the production and distribu- 
tion of necessities and to provide for 
the employment of the working popu- 
lation and to carry forward a politi- 
cally planned economy in substitution 
for the laissez faire economy of the 
nineteenth century. 

Quite obviously, not one of these 
programs of state socialism can be 
made effective under the Constitution 
of the United States. We could not 
establish a political determination of 
what goods shall be produced, what 
prices shall be charged, and what 
wages shall be paid, and at the same 
time maintain those individual rights 
of property and individual liberties of 
conduct which are guaranteed in the 
Constitution. We could not adminis- 
ter the infinite details of regimenting 
the lives of millions of citizens and 
preserve a judicial review of the jus- 
tice of each separate restraint upon 
the freedom of the individual. In a 
word, we could not achieve such a 
planned economy as is embodied in 
any program of state socialism with- 
out a political revolution and the 
definite abandonment of our constitu- 
tional safeguards of individual free- 
dom. 

It is, of course, easy for the super- 
ficial critic to point out that in some 
of the NRA codes there are provisions 
for limitation of production, for price 
fixing, and for wage fixing, which, if 
written and administered under politi- 
cal control in accord with the theories 
of state socialism, would be ncompat- 
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ible with the requirements cf our Fed- 
eral Constitution. But the significant 
distinction which is not made by the 
superficial critic is that.the economic 
planning fostered by the NRA is not 
designed to regiment individual lives 
to serve the state, but to free indi- 
viduals from being regimerted in the 
service of huge private organizations 
of industrial and financial resources 
which accept little legal responsibility 
to the public welfare. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


Let us face the facts of cur modern 
world. We will find that afew groups 
of large industrial enterprises produc- 
ing coal, steel, oil, automobiles, tex- 
tiles, and like necessities, a few nation- 
wide trade organizations distributing 
these products, and a few far-spread- 
ing public utilities, all together employ 
several million workers. We wil! find 
these enterprises fiercely competing 
within industries and between indus- 
tries to lower prices, or combining, 
where possible, to raise prices, with 
wages and employment rising and fall- 
ing without planning or regard for the 
common good, but wholly as a result 
of shifting fortunes in a war for pri- 
vate profits. We will find that the 
expanding and contracting purchasing 
power of these millions of workers 
produces alternating pericds of com- 
fort and poverty for many other mil- 
lions. 

We observe in a disintegrating in- 
dustry, such as bituminous coal, that 
wages are forced steadily down in a 
hopeless struggle to capture diminish- 
ing markets. We see an expending, 
competitive industry prođucing auto- 
mobiles in seasonal forced marches, 
employing and discharging workers by 
hundreds of thousands within a few 
months. We see an integrated group 
of steel makers combining openly to 
maintain prices and then secretly 


cutting prices to capture diminishing 
orders, with the livelihood of half a 
million workers dependent upon the 
fortunes of industrial battles over 
which they have no control. We see 
the oil industry Wasting a great natu- 
ral resource in reckless overproduc- 
tion, with a million homes dependent 
on prices and wages that fluctuate vio- 
lently as big corporations and thou- 
sands of little operators struggle des- 
perately to achieve wealth or to escape 
destruction. 

We see textile mills moving like no- 
madic warring tribes from North to 
South, leaving ruined towns behind 
them and building new concentrations 
of poverty in the search for cheap 
labor. We see sweatshop competition 
destroying the business of conscien- 
tious manufacturers who strive to 
maintain decent working conditions. 
We see women and children dented 
the values of home life and schooling 
and employed to cheapen production, 
while able-bodied men tramp the 
streets by thousands seeking in vain 
for work. 


NECESSITY FOR COMPROMISE 


Yet, when we have searched for a 
way to bring some order and planning 
and social purpose into this chaos of 
self-seeking, we have been told that 
this system is the one ordained and 
sanctioned by the political principles 
written into our Constitution, and that 
no change can be brought about, ex- 
cept by revolution. That is the claim 
of communism. And some of the 
apologists for this economic order, the 
spokesmen for those who are its chief 
beneficiaries and who lack the con- 
science or the vision to want a change, 
agree with the Communists and warn 
us that there is no half-way house of 
democratic coöperation between this 
anarchy of irresponsible individualism 
and the tvranny of state socialism. 
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May I recall to students of history 
and law that repeatedly when men 
have sought to make a government re- 
sponsive to the needs of all the people 
and to disestablish a government of 
favored classes, they have been told 
that there was no half-way house be- 
tween the rule of the mob and the rule 
of a monarch. Let us recall that in 
times of rapid evolution those who 
have advocated a moderate middle 
course have always been flouted and 
crucified by the extremists of the right 
and the left. And let us recall that no 
political reorganization has ever lasted 
long which did not eventually reject 
the programs of both the right and the 
left and move down the middle of the 
road. 

To the political theorist, compro- 
mise and opportunism may be evil 
words. But human life is an eternal 
compromise of conflicting desires from 
the individual cradle to the grave; and 
human coöperation has been advanced 
through the ages by rejecting the 
counsels of perfection and accepting 
the guidance of opportunists who 
understood that the conflict between 
self-interest and public interest could 
not be solved by any magic formula 
or ended by any decisive battle be- 
tween the powers of light and dark- 
ness. 

Our ancestors wrote one of the great 
compromises of political history in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Those who read into it a guarantee 
of the freedom of one individual to 
control the lives of others without re- 
sponsibility for their happiness, forget 
the primary principle of our just gov- 
ernment that power and obligation 
are equal and compensating forces. 
When, in the exercise of mdividual 
liberty, a man acquires physical pos- 
sessions and economic powers which 
affect the freedom and the security of 
other men, he has accepted an obliga- 


tion, written in an ancient rule of law, 
not to use his powers for the injury of 
other men. 


MEETING PUBLIC OBLIGATIONS , 


Under our constitutional methods of 
self-government, public powers are 
granted and public obligations are im- 
posed at the same time upon those 
who, with the incentive of private 
gain, undertake enterprises that vi- 
tally affect the lives of others. So 
long as men fulfill the obligations 
which they thus impose upon them- 
selves, they should be permitted to 
govern themselves. But when they 
deny or fail to meet their public ob- 
ligations, then the Government, to 
protect the public interest and to safe- 
guard the liberties of other men, must 
write explicitly and enforce the obli- 
gations which should go hand in hand - 
with power. 

In various activities of the Federal 
Government, particularly in the NRA 
and the AAA, we have been seeking to 
carry forward our constitutional prin- 
ciples of self-government into a politi- 
cal-economic order which will serve 
the needs of the twentieth century and 
which can be established under our 
fundamental law and in harmony with 
the traditions and purposes of Ameri- 
can life. Now, it is very easy to raise 
a cynical eyebrow at such efforts and 
to belittle them with learned conde- 
scension. But those who are not too 
learned to learn, nor too clever to be 
wise, will appreciate the value of a sin- 
cere and faithful effort to preserve for 
our posterity the blessings of liberty 
and the institutions of self-government 
which were our heritage. 

While I am ready to confess that 
there have been many mistakes of 
policy and errors of judgment in the 
formulation of the NRA codes, I am 
not willing to regret them. We asked 
trade and industry to write its own 
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laws of fair play; and we sre willing 
to have many inconsistent, many un- 
wise laws written in order to learn by 
trial and error what is best. f 

Price fixing is bad medicine. It does 
not conform to a competitive system. 
But a sick man often needs medicine 
that may help him to get well, al- 
though it will not keep him well. So 
long as cutthroat competition threat- 
ens to be not the life but the death of 
trade, and serves to promcte and not 
to prevent monopoly, we may need to 
fix the levels below which there shall 
be no price competition. 

Wage fixing is bad medicine. But 
so long as employers will compete for 
profits by underpaying and over- 
working men and women, it may be 
necessary to fix mmimum wages and 
maximum hours. Ultimazely, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of self- 
government, determination of wages 
and hours for the masses of workers 
must be found in hones= collective 
bargaining. 

Voluntary labor organization is just 
as much a means of preserving free- 
dom as voluntary management organ- 
ization; and it should not require a 
government club to compel intelligent 
business men to deal with the freely 
chosen representatives of their em- 
ployees. But so long as tke traditions 
of the feudal lord and the slave driver 
persist among some employers of la- 
bor, it will be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to prevent thos= abuses of 
economic power that compel men to 
give up their constitutional right of 
self-organization and association for 
mutual aid and protection. On the 
other hand, whenever labor organiza- 
tion itself attains the ecoromic power 
inherent in its adequate crganization, 
it must accept and fulfill correspond- 
ing responsibilities and legal obliga- 
tions to the public welfare. 

All the problems of fair competition 


and fair industrial relations with which 
the NRA is struggling are, however, 
only details concerning which success 
or failure may bring credit or discredit 
to a particular administration. The 
test of the valué of the NRA and its 
relation to our national destiny does 
not depenc upon the existence of these 
problems or upon the difficulty of their 
solution. 

The test of this program lies deeper 
—in the validity of its fundamental 
concept. That concept is that under 
the auspices of a democratie govern- 
ment there can be organized a plan 
of industrial self-government, and that 
out of the self-organized units of busi- 
ness such a plan can be developed and 
can be administered, with the Govern- 
ment acting not as a dictator but as 
a moderator—an umpire to insure fair 
play and a fulfillment of public obliga- 
tions. It should be no more difficult 
to define the scope and the limitations 
of government control than it has been 
throughout our history to define where 
individual freedom of action must con- 
form to the public interest. That is 
the eternal problem of any govern- 
ment dedicated to human liberty. 
Possibly the solution of this problem 
may prove to be no more difficult in 
establishing economic law and order 
than it has been found to be in estab- 
lishing political law and order. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


We have frequently been informed 
that “experimentation” is a vice intol- 
erable in government. Among those 
who feel that a rule of law should be 
sure and permanent, there may be 
some antagonism to any use of govern- 
mental authority to enforce today a 
restriction which may be withdrawn 
tomorrow. So far as this complaint 
proceeds from men of scientific train- 
ing and intelligence, it seems to me 
founded on a failure to distinguish 
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between legislative and administrative 
law. 

Turning, however, to a more popu- 
lar objection to experimentation, we 
are told that it is highly disturbing to 
the normal course of business opera- 
tions for the Government to experi- 
ment with measures to stabilize pro- 
duction and prices and wages and em- 
ployment. Yet the normal course of 
business is itself nothing but a series 
of haphazard, unrelated experiments 
carried on by persons without public 
responsibility or public purpose, in an 
arbitrary manner highly destructive of 
the public welfare. 

When factories run night and day to 
pour goods into a temporary market 
and then shut down suddenly as prices 
collapse; when one industry tries price 
maintenance and another wage cut- 
ting as a means of maintaining profits; 
when millions of dollars are spent in 
expanding productive power beyond 
consumptive power; when, by virtue 
of this normal course of private experi- 
mentation in the contro] of business, 
billions of dollars are wasted and mil- 
lions of lives made miserable; when the 
final product of years of such experi- 
ments Is the greatest depression of our 
history; and when all of this irrespon- 
sible experimentation produces no 
workable plan, either to meet a na- 
tional emergency or to provide against 
its recurrence—let me ask in all humil- 
ity: Can a deliberately planned ex- 
periment under public supervision, for 
the purpose of advancing the general 
welfare, possibly be as dangerous and 
destructive in its methods and objec- 
tives as a continuation of unrestricted, 
private gambling with the lives and 
fortunes of 120,000,000 people? 


. Tae Task Anp Its AccoMPLISHMENT 

It is all too clear that we must de- 
velop new agencies of human coöp- 
eration to meet the new economic 


conditions produced by the industrial 
revolution. It is pathetically absurd 
to suggest that we can create these 
new agencies in a year or that we can 
perfect them in a decade. It is plain 
that we must begin a long, slow proc- 
ess of trial and error, the statement 
and restatement of ‘principles, the 
building and rebuilding of organiza- 
tions and a personnel equipped for 
public service, the writing and rewrit- 
ing of a body of administrative law, 
the gradual development of a public 
understanding and seasoned support 
of principles and procedure. This is 
the task ahead of us if we are to main- 
tain our political faith and to adapt 
our political institutions to that con- 
trol of our economic welfare which is 
necessary to the present generation 
and will be demanded by the genera- 
tion now rising to power. 

The most dangerous obstacle to an 
accomplishment of this high purpose 1s 
the misleading of public opinion by 
those who, moved by prejudice or self- 
interest, will constantly translate the 
difficulties of establishing economic 
law and order into evidence that eco- 
nomic planning is either impossible or 
can be accomplished only at the sacri- 
fice of individual liberty. In the for- 
mation of a sound public opinion the 
political scientists, the economists, and 
the lawyers of the Nation, whether in 
active practice, in the schools, or on 
the bench, ought to play a construc- 
tive part. The temporary obstruction 
of men whose minds are set in an- 
cient molds of thought will pass. In 
the end, we must rely on an ancient 
faith im the purposeful planning and 
thoughtful direction of human affairs 
—a faith that has raised human be- 
ings above the level of the brute and 
builded not only the comfortable 
dwellings of the modern world but also 
the “statelier mansions” of the soul. 
The revival of that faith in a period of 
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disillusionment and despair is one of dent, and a public service of incalcula- 
the great achievements of the Presi- ble value. 
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ized in publzc utility and labor law. He is the 
duthor of several books, including “Tents of the 
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Interplay and Equilibrium of Governmental Powers 


By Wiiimorr Lewis 


HERE is a growitg belief in the 

bosoms of the professionally de- 
spairful that journalism is a sort of 
Nazareth, out of which no good can 
come. This, if nothing else, should 
predispose a journalist to hesitation as 
he addresses so serious a body as the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. J ask you to take for 
granted a due modesty in your humble 
servant. 

There are those—and with them the 
working newspaper man passes most of 
his days—for whom politics is not so 
much a science as a fine art; is not so 
much a field in which action is gov- 
erned by known laws, as a theater in 
which the graces of personality and the 
methods of persuasion are to be dis- 
played. They are survivals, but ob- 
stinate survivals, of an older and a 
simpler day, persisting into a time 
when the governance of men demands, 
if it is to be effective, an equipment 
harder and more competent than na- 
tive wit and a friendly disposition. 

What are the governmental powers 
of whose balance and equilibrium I am 
permitted to speak? ‘They are two in 
number, and two only——the power to 
command, and the power to forbid. 
All others which ingenuity in dialectic 
could describe come under one of these 
two categories. 


PowER anD Mo.uprne or PoBLIC 
OPINION 

It will, I imagine, be obvious and 
indisputable that, of the powers I have 
named, the power to forbid is incom- 
parably the greater. Whoso holds the 
veto in fact holds sovereignty, and I 
believe that, throughout recorded his- 
tory, the power to forbid has been in 
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the hands of the mass of the people. 
It is demonstrably true that there has 
never been a government so absolute, 
so theocratic, so monarchic, so oli- 
garchic, so aristocratic, that it would 


‘dare push its authority beyond the line 


at Which it would immediately en- 
counter the veto of the mass of the 
people. Yet it is equally true that in 
the beginning, this popular power to 
forbid was scattered, uncodrdinated, 
and tardy, that it arrived after the 
event, achieving its ends only by de- 
grees and with immensely protracted 
delays. I do not want to labor the 
point, but I seem to see a reflection of 
what I have said in Sir Henry Maine’s 
great generalization upon the progress 
of legal agencies—that the movement 
was from legal fiction to equity to legis- 
lation. And I respectfully commend 
the point to the lawyers in this au- 
dience. : 

As ancient history merges into 
medieval, and medieval into modern, 
the discerning eye of the historian fol- 
lows the slow process of change. Mod- 
ern history begins some four hundred 
and more years ago, with a sudden 
acceleration in the development of 
methods of communication between 
man and man, group and group, and 
nation and nation—a process prodi- 
giously intensified in the last century. 

Man’s discoveries and inventions in 
this field have wrought many things, 
but nowhere have they operated more 
fatefully than in all that affects gov- 
ernment. They have transformed the 
power to forbid, the power of the veto, 
always in the hands of the mass of the 
people, from something tardy, unco- 
ordinated, scattered, into a force sus- 
ceptible of assembly and of instant use, 
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pressing eagerly, from a hundred 
sources of self-interest, on the center of 
authority. Our real sovereign is no 
longer priest, king, or noble, but public 
opinion, which Sir Rober> Peel once 
described as “that great compound of 
folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feel- 
ing, right feeling, obstinacy and news- 
paper paragraphs.” Clearly, one 
thing only can be said wich certainty 
of public opinion—that it is and will be 
inconstant. And with equal clearness 
we can perceive today that the power 
taking shape behind the throne is— 
over wide spaces of the world—the 
power of propaganda, which is the 
power to corrupt the sources of knowl- 
edge and to obstruct the free fiow of 
opinion. 


My purpose, however, is not to dis- . 


cuss the arts and compulsions by which 
in certain lands all the instruments of 
communication and education are mo- 
bilized in the service of a blind na- 
tional ,egoism; nor is it to enlarge upon 
the challenge from without to our in- 
stitutions which is made by this con- 
cept of the undivided and uncontrolled 
state. It is rather (having loosely 
indicated the growth of the popular 
power of the veto which is part of what 
we call democracy) to ask what chal- 
lenge to our free codperative system 
now comes from within, 


Democracy ANALYZED 


It is well, I think, to remember that 
there is a dividing line between democ- 
racy as a particular state of society, 
and democracy as a particular form of 
government. There can hardly, in 
this day and age, be founc detractors of 
democracy as a state of society—or, if 
the phrase will make my meaning 
clearer, as the state of mind whose 
manifestation is a decent respect for 
the essential dignity of the other man. 

It is when we touch democracy as a 
form of government that we find it the 


object either of extravagant praise or 
of untempered condemnation. John 
Stuart Mill said of de Tocqueville that 
he was inclined to ascribe to democracy 
consequences which really flowed from 
civilization; an@ at the other extreme 
there are thousands, in the beginning as 
today, who attribute to a democratic 
form of government all the ills to which 
political man is heir. “Democracy,” 
said Talleyrand, “what is it but an 
aristocracy of blackguards?” - Float- 
ing fragments from the two bodies of 
laudation and denigration infest our 
thought and speech in the form of 
loose phrases, vague notions, and super- 
stitions, which impede the free play of 
intellect and increase social uncer- 
tainty. 

Some guide or inspiration less un- 
trustworthy than the extreme of en- 
mity or partisanship is needed today, 
and nowhere more urgently needed 
than in the English-speaking lands, 
where (we are told) democracy may be 
fighting its last battle. Let us, to be- 
gin with, refresh our memory of the 
truth that political systems are not 
primary, but derivative; that a given 
political system does not create a 
social order, but that a given social 
order will in due course beget a politi- 
cal system. Forms of government are 
much less important than the forces 
behind them. It cannot be said of any 
one of the properties of popular gov- 
ernment that it is independent of the 
social, economic, historic, and religious 
circumstances that surround it; for all 
these are bound up together in a close, 
interdependent connection, and are 
not secondary to, nor derivative from, 
the form of government. 

When we are told today, as we are 
told, that this is a time of profound 
political change, we are by implication 
asked to believe that change is þe- 
ing wrought in the political system; 
whereas in fact change is being wrought 
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by applied science in the social order. 
The world has found (and those ex- 
amples of the undivided and tncon- 
trolled state which now exist will once 
again find) that when there is nothing 
but the power to contmand, strength 
is not synonymous with justice; the 
democratic countries today are coming 
haltingly to the knowledge that when 
there is nothing but the power to for- 
bid, caprice will take the place of 
order. 

It has been said a thousand times 
that the master lesson of history is its 
manifestation of a perpetual oscillation 
of the pendulum between freedom and 
authority. A wise man said half a 
century ago that modern polit.cs re- 
solves itself into a struggle between 
knowledge and tradition; which, by 
the way, painted a less gloomy picture 
than did Martin Luther, who com- 
pared the human race to a drunken man 
on horseback: you no sooner propped 
him up on one side than he fell over on 
the other. But if you will accept my 
illustration of our present dilemma, 
you will see us as involved in a struggle 
between the power to commam and 
the power to forbid, and as groping 
after a balance or equilibrium o2 these 
powers. 


FORCES or CHANGE 


We may say, if you like, that the old 
days of a simple and ingenuous politi- 
cal democracy are over, and we shall 
not be wrong. What was it that 
wrought a transformation in, and gave 
reality to, the power of the mass of the 
people? It was the achievemant of 
knowledge, of science, in the feld of 
communication. 

What is it that is now transforming 
the whole character of economic or- 
ganization, that is making the life of 
the individual always more precarious, 
more dependent than ever upon the 
services and the good will of cthers? 


It is technology, which is another name 
for applied science. Where once this 
was a continent of decentralized eco- 
nomic forces, for which the old political 
democracy sufficed, it is now a land 
whose industry is—and whose agricul- 
ture must be—concentrated into al- 
ways bigger and bigger units, and 
where the relations between the banks 
and business on the one hand, and the 
structure, activities, and procedure of 
the Federal Government on the other, 
are the central problem of political life. 

What is it, in the zone of interna- 
tional affairs, that has given a new 
passion and a fuller integration to the 
sentiment of nationalism, ‘that has 
transformed the external aspects of, 
and must later work a cultural revolu- 
tion in, the ancient civilizations of the 
Orient? It is applied science, which is 
the better name for technology. 

This new force is not something 
which has reached full stature, whose 
powers we yet can measure. Great as 
it appears, it is in the infancy of its 
development. 


STABILITY UNDER READJUSTMENT 


Has the political mass today the in- 
telligence or the information necessary 
to ascertain what is scientifically valid 
in the adjustment of social forces? Is 
the so-called democratic system of 
government adequate to the needs of 
today, and fiexible enough to meet the 
demands of tomorrow? I believe that 
it is adequate and flexible enough; and 
I believe, what is more, that it is the 
only system of government having 
those attributes in such a degree as to 
hold out hope of endurance, because it 
can reconcile freedom with authority, 
can wed the power to command with 
the power to forbid in a legitimate un- 
ion, can reconcile justice with strength. 

At the very center of our system are 
what we call representative institu- 
tions, and their rehabilitation I believe 
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to be the hope of the democratic fu- 
ture. The process must be slow, and 
our need is urgent—there is no doubt 
of it. Is there not something upon 
which we may have reliance while we 
painfully make our institutions repre- 
sentative of the day in whizh we live, 
rather than ofa day which :s dead? I 
believe there is; and you will, I hope, 
forgive an Englishman if he finds it in 
his own country. ; 
There ‘is a sense in which it may be 
said that the principal contribution of 
Great Britain to political theory in the 
last century was Gladstone’s Order in 
Council of 1870 which creatad the civil 
service. It established an order within 
the governmental system which, if it 
can be preserved—and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be preserved— 
creates and places at the disposal of 
partisan governments that storehouse 
of competence, of specialized knowl- 
edge, without which we must fall into 
confusion in a technological age. It is 
the duty of a civil service to make its 
opinion heard, but not to make its will 
prevail; te place at the disposal of 
political leaders its experience in ad- 
ministration—which is 80 per cent of 
government. It is the balance wheel 
of modern democracy, or perhaps, to 
change the metaphor, the orly road by 
which we can get our best men into 
office. e 


There is a story of a young man who 
said that he ‘would go to the stake for 
his father’s religion, and who, being 
asked what that religion was, answered 
that he did not remember, but that it 
was “something very solemn.” Most 
of us who talk of our political parties, or 
of systems of government, are like that 
young man, moved in our political 
being by outworn and discrepant loy- 
alties, unaware of the significance and 
the danger of the changes which science 
has wrought upon the texture of our 
life. 

The forces which underlie democracy 
are the same as those which underlie 
communism, fascism, and totalita- 
rianism; the new agent of human de- 
velopment, technology, is not the 
monopoly of any one of them, but 
impartially the servant of all. Politi- 
cal science, like history, does not solve 
questions—it teaches us to examine 
them; and if now it shows us that the 
state must play a larger part in the life 
of the community than the libertarians 
of yesterday would have desired, let us 
be sure that this comes about for the 
right reason, namely, because the com- 
munity has become more intelligent, 
and not because social and political 
intelligence, failing to keep pace with 
social change, have allowed that to 
come by assertion which should have 
been given by consent. 


Sir Wilmott Lewis has been Washington corre- 
spondent of the London Times since 1920. He was 
foreign correspondent in the Far East, 1899-1910, cover- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion, the Russo-Japanese War, and 
the Chinese Revolution; editor of the Manila Times, 
1911-1917; in France during the World War; and 
member of the staff of the New York Tribune in Paris, 
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The New Deal and Economie Liberty 
By A. A. BERLE, JR. 


FTER hearing Sir Willmott Lewis 
speak, and knowing him to be 
one of the uniquely competent chserv- 
ers of men in many countries, I hesi- 
tate to discuss in his presence. as in 
the presence of this distinguished com- 
pany, a problem in government. espe- 
cially when the only intelligent way to 
examine the problem we have tonight 
must be in some historical perspective. 
I am particularly glad that we have 
had the privilege of hearing his very 
long-range analysis of the forces which 
go to make up government, because 
we speak tonight in a dark and diff- 
-cult hour. 


Forces RELEASED By THe Now 
DEAL 


Government—politicalaction—must 
be judged less by what it does than 
by the forces which it releases. “What 
is done today is relatively tnim- 
portant; but those things which are 
grafted upon today’s accomplishment 
im a succession of tomorrows, and the 
social forces which are liberatec, re- 
leased, or brought to bear by reason of 
any political action, become trenen- 
dously important for days, moaths, 
and even years to come. We are now 
plainly and obviously at the entrance 
to a stage of development—which may 
be called the latter phase of the aapli- 
cation of science to life—which Joes 
entail some change in the social ozder, 
or more accurately has already done 
so, and which now must be reflected 
in our political and governmenta. in- 
stitutions. 

It is that change which has resudted 
in both the economic difficulties with 
which you are familiar and the gov- 
ernmental repercussions which are re- 
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ferred to under the casual or slang 
phrase “the New Deal.” That is a 
political catchword which I never liked 
particularly, but it is today the new 
summary or cliché for the various acts 
which the government has initiated, 
roughly speaking, from March 4, 1933, 
down to the present time, and it is 
being taken as a kind of index for an 
attitude whose major characteristic is 
a willmgness to accept change for 
granted and to take political action in 
terms of that change, as distinguished 
from an attitude of regret that there 
should be a change, and endeavor so 
far as possible to delay or inhibit 
change, coupled with a feeling that on 
the whole, the political action, inter- 
action, and machinery had best be left 
as they are. 

Your Chairman, m assigning the sub- 
ject “The New Deal and Economic 
Liberty,” rightly posed the central 
problem. For plainly, the problem is 
whether we and other countries in a 
somewhat similar situation can nayi- 
gate the rough waters ahead, preserv- 
ing at once our political mstitutions 
and our concept of liberty, and in 
preserving both, nevertheless secure to 
civilization the advances which ap- 
plied science, the technology of which 
Sir Willmott Lewis speaks, can offer 
to every one in it. 

My text tonight, if I have one, is 
far from being defensive. As you may 
suspect, I take the view that what we 
call the New Deal and the tendencies 
it releases do not conflict with liberty 
either political or economic; but I take 
that position rather offensively than 
defensively, for in my judgment (and 
I shall hope to demonstrate the thesis 
tonight) what we are really doing is 
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attempting to reconquer a great area 
of economic liberty which we once 
“have loved, long since, end lost a 
while.” I wish to develop the various 
stages by which that liberty was lost, 
and certain of the great struggles 
which have been made to reconquer 
some part of it; of which this is only 
one, the success of which still hangs in 
the balance. 


LIMITATION ON Property Ricuts 


When the concept of liberty in the 
United States became approximately 
crystallized in a political platform, 
that is to say, at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States, what is known as the indus- 
trial revolution of course had not be- 
gun. At that time there was a dis- 
tinct conception of liberty. I leave 
out here the consideration of civil lib- 
erties, the liberty of speech, of thought, 
and of conscience, with which you are 
familiar, not because they are unim- 
portant, but because our subject to- 
night is primarily economic. Included 
in that liberty is the conception that 
individuals are entitled to possess and 
hold for themselves so much property, 
at least, as may fairly be said to be 
(I quote Benito Mussolini) “the legiti- 
mate extension of personality.” And 
our people, who had suffered from 
various encroachments on that con- 
ception of liberty, were anxious, and 
rightly so, to embody it in the perma- 
nent frame of our government. 

But the conception which we then 
had, has singularly changed in its con- 
stitutional application. At that time, 
ownership and possession, or at least 
ownership and management, were sub- 
stantially united. What was known 
as the absentee owner was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and a man 
could control his property in absentia 
only in the most precarious ways. The 
richest man in the United States at 


the time the Constitution was adopted 
was George Washington; and to him, 
riches—unlimited right of possession— 
meant his broad acres of Mount Ver- 
non, a couple of stud farms which he 
kept not so very“ar away, the posses- 
sion of a nailery or rather extended 
forge which was likewise situated in 
Virginia, and a few other bits of prop- 
erty, all under his direct and imme- 
diate supervision. What is known as 
the corporation hardly existed. Spe- 
cifically, I believe there were seven in 
existence at the time, and those not 
what we would call corporations to- 
day, but direct creatures of the state 
under very direct state supervision, so 
that it is not wholly clear in historical 
retrospect whether they were private 
ventures or whether they were state 
ventures in which individuals were en- 
abled to invest their capital. 

In a word, there was no way by 
which the property idea which was 
guaranteed to individuals in the Con- 
stitution (or more accurately in the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
but implicit in the document) could 
extend very much beyond two great 
limitations. The first was the power 
of the individual to manage and as- 
sume responsibility, and the second, 
his willingness to assume direct legal 
liability for the results in terms of 
debts or damages. I need hardly say 
to you that where a business enter- 
prise or a piece of property entails the 
assumption of the debts which may be 
created in the course of its operation, 
or the abilities which may flow from 
it, there is an automatic check on the 
undue, illegitimate extension of per- 
sonality in terms of property, which 
keeps the relations between man and 
man in terms of property within some- 
thing like a balanced relationship; 
though it is of course by no means an 
equalitarian provision, nor was it in- 
tended to be, nor perhaps should it be. 
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As our first point, then, we have at 
the time when liberty was guaranteed 
in the Constitution, the assumption 
of an automatic limitation cn this 
property right which today hes very 
largely disappeared? The second is 
like unto it. 


RISE oF THE CENTRALIZED CEEDIT 
SYSTEM 


At that time, what we now know as 
a centralized credit system did not 
exist. Banks there were, and money 
lenders there were; but the currency 
of the country—shattered it is true, 
at that time, and later reorganized 
under Hamilton—nevertheless was es- 
sentially a currency system rather 
than a currency-credit system. This 
distinction was forcibly brought to my 
attention the other day when on my 
Berkshire farm, digging in the foun- 
dations of an old mull, I came across 
Spanish coins dated 1792, which cir- 
culated for currency in New England. 
The idea that there could be a bank- 
ing system with bank credit which 
would substantially take over any- 
where from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
job, of course was not conceived by 
the constitutional fathers. 

And so there existed a situation in 
which the two major possibilities by 
which economic liberty might be im- 
paired by the mere private activities 
of man as against man, were ‘very 
largely inhibited. 

By the fortunate situation of the 
United States, that happy stete of 
affairs continued for a consid2rable 
period of time. Strangely enough, the 
first threat to the more or less auto- 
matic balance came not from applied 
science, though that loomed on the 
horizon like the “cloud small as a 
man’s hand” by 1825. It came in- 


stead through the centralization of the 


credit system; for as the country ex- 
panded and as we got past the rela- 


tively simple Hamiltonian formula, 
there came into existence a credit sys- 
tem which began to rank the currency 
system. 

In the early days of the nineteenth 
century the country began to have pre- 
monitions of that fourth rule which Sir 
Henry Maine did not include in his an- 
cient law, a rule or rules of law arising 
through the crystallization of business 
practice and generally applied, rules 
without government sanction or sov- 
ereign sanction, but which through in- 
direct application could nevertheless 
settle the course of men’s lives. Ju- 
rists will debate whether that fairly 
comes within the purview of what is 
called law, but the economist will 
agree that it is at least a force of com- 
pulsion, however indirect and however 
delicately it may be applied. That 
threat became fairly recognized by the 
end of the third decade, and the first 
of the great battles towards a recon- 
quest of what was conceived as eco- 
nomic liberty in the constitutional 
days was the great contest between 
Andrew Jackson and the Bank of the 
United States. 


Conruict Over BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


That conflict is worth a word of ex- 
amination, if only for one thing. Mr. 
Biddle, being in control of the desti- 
nies of the bank, and fearing that his 
charter might be ended, undertook to 
fight out his case. He did not under- 
take to fight it out along constitu- 
tional lines. He had not reached the 
stage which some of our corporate op- 
erators reach today, of asserting that 
his constitutional liberties would be 
infringed if he were inhibited from 
using his control of the Bank of the 
United States, and with it a very large 
control over the credit of the United 
States. That argument had not come 
into play. He was still in the early 
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\ 
constitutional era in which, if one had 
said that a corporation, let us say 
analogous to a public utility holding 
company or a bank in modern times, 
was a personality protected in the 
right of economic liberty, the consti- 
tutional fathers probably would have 
at once passed an amendment to the 
Constitution forbidding such an ani- 
mal to exist at all. 

To them, that kind of activity was 
not comprehended under the head of 
liberty. It was a threat to liberty, 
the same kind of threat that their 
grandfathers had endeavored to legis- 
Jate out of existence when they had 
in one form or another circumscribed 
the unlimited landholding vossibilities 
of unlimited entail, had restricted 
trusts for perpetual accumulation, and 
had forestalled perpetuating the con- 
trol of the dead hand, by limiting the 
power over transmission of the title 
to land. That battle had been fought 
out, in England, and likewise in the 
United States, and it was precisely 
that limitless, irresponsible accumula- 
tion and handling and destination of 
property which they thought had 
been ended with the landholding days. 
And that action, among other things, 
accounts for the absence of corporate 
ownership and the credit system. 

Mr. Biddle was far from undertak- 
ing to claim constitutiona_ rights as a 
part of his liberties. What he did take 
was a radically opposite and a very 
strong line, a line which you will hear 
appearing in the economic discussions 
of affairs of the day, roughly speaking, 
commencing any time from tomorrow, 
and for the next two or three years. 
He took the line that his was the most 
efficient and on the whole the sound- 
est method of handling this business, 
and that if the Bank of the United 
States lost its charter, there would 
probably be a period of unsound 
finance in the United States which 


would work a very great amount of 
hardship, there. would be wildcatting, 
credit would not be available, the cur- 
rency would be demoralized, and there 
would be difficulties all along the line. 

There seems fo have taken place a 
discussion in Mr. .Jackson’s Kitchen 
Cabinet to discover whether or not 
that point was well taken, and Mr. 
Jackson’s closest advisers seem to have 
told him that probably Mr. Biddle was 
right—that the Bank of the United 
States was the effective means for han- 
dling that credit, and that undoubt- 
edly when that venture ended there 
would be a period of stress and strain. . 
But they went on to say that Mr. 
Jackson at this point had to choose 
whether Mr. Biddle’s bank should 
run the United States or whether 
the United States should run its own 
affairs. 

Mr. Jackson was perfectly willing to 
accept the financial damage and the 
period of unsound finance, which he 
thought the country would survive 
and outgrow, as preferable to selling, 
as he conceived it, the country’s birth- 
right. He would prefer liberty of ac- 
tion with the ensuing development of 
economic and political forces within 
that frame, to what looked like a tem- 
porarily solid and effective way of do- 
ing things, which nevertheless might 
unduly bind the hands of the country. 

Whether Mr. Jackson was right or 
wrong, one cannot say; for a historian 
looking back may speculate as to 
whether, had the Bank of the United 
States continued, it would have be- 
come a tremendous private monop- 
oly, tyrannous and irresponsible, or 
whether it finally would have linked 
its fortunes to the fortunes of the 
country, and by a process of mind be- 
come a bank for public service only, 
as the Bank of England, though pri- 
vate in ownership, has become to all 
intents and purposes a part of the 
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government.of England, separated po- 
litically but united in spirit. 

That was the end of the first of the 
great struggles. It was an attempt to 
reconquer some part of the freedom 
of constitutional dads which ic was 
thought we had lost in part, and of 
which liberty we feared to lose still 
more. That was, if you chocse, a 
victory for the free choice. ‘There 
followed three other general engage- 
ments, which can only be briefy re- 
ferred to here. 


CHECK on IRRESPONSIBLE 
OWNERSHIP 


Following that period, applied sci- 
ence, the industrial revolution, came 
onapace. The corporate form had al- 
ready emerged, though it was not a 
major issue in Andrew Jackson’s time, 
and it grew very rapidly witk the 
growth of certain enterprises, but par- 
ticularly in connection with the rail- 
roads. 

The second great contest came in 
the era just following the Civil War. 
It was the era immediately preced- 
ing what Mr. Brandeis called “the age 
of big things.” The railroads pushed 
across the continent, but the corpora- 
tions or irresponsible ownership be- 
came a real factor in the situation. 
And that, jumping the railroad track 
very soon, became likewise the no-mal 
organization of the incoming factcries, 
plants, and mines of the seventies. the 
eighties, and the nineties; and once 
more the same wave of fear swept 
over the country. Here was owner- 
ship which was irresponsible, and an 
extension not of personality bu of 
something infinitely stronger than zhat 
-—a kind of non-political sovereignty, 
a thing which was symbolized in the 
public mind by the word “monopoly”; 
and an effort was made to keep that 
also in check. 

The passage of the Anti-Trust Act 


was one of the early symptoms of that 
struggle. It was followed very shortly 
by the so-called “Square Deal” of 
Theodore Roosevelt, which included as 
one of its cardinal points an attempt— 
economically unsuccessful though po- 
litically it made a great deal of noise 
at the time—to make ‘the Anti-Trust 
Act work, and thereby circumscribe to 
some extent the power of irresponsible 
ownership. 

And hand in hand with this develop- 
ment came the thing which Andrew 
Jackson had fought against and feared, 
the gradual centralization of credit, as 
the country moved ever from a cur- 
rency towards a credit basis—the cen- 
tralization which was the cardinal 
achievement of the elder Pierpont 
Morgan. This came to a head with 
the failure of the Anti-Trust Act and, 
the failure to deal comprehensively or 
effectively with the centralized credit 
system after the Pujo Investigation. 


“Tue New FErrepom” 


There followed hard on that the 
third phase of the struggle, for by now 
the country was pretty well awakened. 
It was not analyzed; I doubt if the 
country as a whole really knew what it 
was struggling for. But there was a 
constant panorama of alternating de- 
sire and fear; on the one hand a desire 
to have the benefits of a tremendous 
applied science, with which seem to go 
hand in hand a centralized private 
credit system and a corporate system 
of almost unlimited strength; and on 
the other hand a perpetually recurrent 
fear that individual after individual 
might find his life circumscribed 
within limits prescribed by the persons 
who at any given moment had control 
of this credit system or this form of 
impersonal, irresponsible, and appar- 
ently unchecked property ownership. 
Mr. Wilson, on his accession to prom- 
inence, calling his movement “the New 
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Freedom,” made his bow to the public 
on the platform that that fear must 
be replaced by security, and tackled 
the job. ` 

On the corporate side, Mr. Wilson 
endeavored, following the anti-trust 
model, to put into effect the Clayton 
Act; and on the credit side, the battle 
was fought and some progress was 
made with the formation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. That you may 
call, if you choose, the third phase of 
the engagement. Part of it, repre- 
sented by the Clayton Act and the 
formation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, was, I think in retrospect, de- 
cisively lost. And part of it, the com- 
mencement towards a modification of 
the credit system in the public inter- 
est through the medium of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, was a decided success, 
though it by no means covered all the 
problems, nor laid at rest all the fears 
which the country felt. 

You are familiar, of course, with the 
years following the war. The New 
Freedom, which began with an essen- 
tially economic movement, became at 
least in part a diplomatic movement 
in political science, and with the dis- 
illusionment following the war, and the 
various economic forces which were 
unleashed by the war, the economic 
phases of Mr. Wilson’s program almost 
disappeared. 

Even the Federal Reserve, strong as 
it was and wise as it was, developed 
certain weaknesses; and those weak- 
nesses, particularly the fact that there 
was no governmental control or private 
check on market operations, left the 
situation practically uncontrolled when 
the powerful and famous Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, Mr. Strong, having commenced 
a program of easy money, became ill, 
and during those crucial months that 
credit machinery got out of hand. 
With the results you are familiar, and 


they, if nothing else, almost entailed 
that political movement which we now 
call the New Deal. 


Wuar Procress? 


This is, theref$re, not less than the 
fourth phase of a long battle towards 
a reconquest of the kind of hberty and 
the ideal of life, modified with a view 
to enjoying the benefits of applied sci- 
ence, which we thought we had sancti- 
fied in the days of the Constitution. 
Can it be said that throughout all this 
the country has made any real prog- 
ress in terms of this maintenance of in- 
dividual life? That, rightly analyzed, 
is a philosophical question and not a 
governmental question. In terms of 
economic liberty, however, I think any 
fair-minded economic analyst has to 
concede that there had been a steadily 
losing battle at least since the year 
1910. There is no need to go into the 
various reasons for it. But if you fol- 
low year by year the slow constriction 
of the various classes and the gradual 
and increasing insecurity of certain 
groups, you will become aware of the 
supreme dangers and the gradual lim- 
itation of action which individuals 
were undergoing. 

Merely by way of illustration, not by 
way of argument, let me give you a 
single sequence of figures which may 
indicate what I mean. We were pass- 
ing, as we have said, into a credit sys- 
tem, and that involves among other 
things that there are what may be 
called liquid claims against national 
wealth. I mean by that, debts which 
can be collected upon demand, savings 
bank deposits which presumably can 
be reduced to cash for the asking, in- 
surance policies which may likewise be 
converted into cash on application at 
the home office, and stocks and bonds 
which can theoretically be resold on 
the open market with the opening gong 
of any stock exchange. If you aggre- 
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gate these and make the various neces- 
sary deductions and allowances for the 
invariable overlapping within those 
figures you will find some very strange 
things indeed. 

During a period of about three cen- 
turies prior to 1900, the country had 
built up a very large national wealth 
of which approximately 18 pər cent 
was represented by these liquid claims. 
That percentage rises somewha2, vary- 
ing a bit, and then takes what you may 
call from the economic point of view, a 
really phenomenal increase during the 
first twenty years of the century. It 
rises gradually and slightly more 
sharply in the war years, until by 1922, 
25 per cent of the national wealth is 
represented by these liquid claims. 
From 1922 to 1930, that proportion in- 
creased from above 22 per cent to 
nearly 41 per cent, which means that 
in a period of slightly over eighz years 
we added more to that curious liquid 
position than the country had been 
able to create in the first three cen- 
turies of its history. 


Errescts or Ligu CLAIMS 


Now that, merely as a single illus- 
tration, may give you some idea of 
what is happening. Think of yourself 
as a debtor who may have to repay on 
demand, and if you are honest and 
mean what you say, think of what it 
does to your life, your business. You 
make no long-term investments, you 
have no property that you cannot sell 
at a moment’s notice, you are very 
cautious about a.great enterprise, and 
unless you are very well-to-do indeed, 
you do not invest very much im the 
home or anything that means very 
much to your heart. You have as- 
sumed and of necessity are in a posi- 
tion of insecurity; and one of the 
great gifts which economic liberty can 
give, the gift of attachment to prop- 
erty and of making it really express 


personality, has automatically gone 
out. I might parallel that by the 
figures of concentration in industry, 
pointing out that some 70 per cent of 
all American industry was at length 
concentrated into six hundred corpora- 
tions, in the hands of perhaps two 
thousand-odd directors and managers 
—a figure which has been one of my 
“idées fixes” for a long time. There 
are a number of similar illustrations. 

Moreover, if we follow the gradual 
change in the national income, we no- 
tice that there is a steady shrinkage in 
the possibility of moderate wealth, 
based at least on their share of the na- 
tional income, of the farming group, 
and still more of this middle-class 
group which we are content to believe, 
or have always believed, was the 
fundamental necessity of a democratic 
civilization. 


OBJECTIVES AND MEASURES OF 
THE New DEAL 


It was with the reduction of that 
situation almost to an absurd point in 
March of 1933 that the New Deal be- 
gan. Now, I pass for the moment one 
of the two functions which the New 
Deal really performed. In the first 
place, it met an emergency, and I 
think that if it had no other historic 
or political justification than that, pos- 
sibly I would say it was welldone. Let 
it pass at that, and consider the more 
permanent aspects of it. 

The other function was an attempt, 
in response to this old demand, now 
once more in the usual oscillations of 
public opinion reaching a high pomt, 
to do something towards creating or 
recreating economic liberty, and the 
problem.was whether a new tack might 
be taken. 

Of the measures designed to produce 
this, I think four are perhaps illustra- 


tive. One of them follows an old line 
with a new direction. That is the Na- 
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tional Industrial Recovery Act, which, 
based on the anti-trust laws, tries to 
add to them a factor of industrial or- 
ganization—a road which has just be- 
gun and not yet ended. But I would 
have you note that as the National 
Industrial Recovery Act grows in 
maturity, it gradually sloughs off the 
restrictions on individuals still acting 
within their individual responsibility 
and limited more or less as our consti- 
tutional forebears regarded property 
as necessarily limited, and works in- 
creasingly with the larger units, that 
is to say with the irresponsible type of 
property in which, by reason of a 
widely flung ownership, the control of 
individuals through their controlling 
relationship to corporations has been 
flung over many men in terms of their 
labor, their customers, and their com- 
petitors, and indirectly affects larger 
areas. 

The second of these measures, more 
or less like the first, with one curious 
interruption in the proceeding, is the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. This 
likewise is an endeavor, whatever you 
may think of the economies of it, to 
create a price level which will give the 
farmer some liberty of property, an 
endeavor to organize him, and by con- 
sent in one form or anoth2r—in this 
case a purchased assent—to induce 
him to limit his crop. 

The interruption in that program, 
the so-called Bankhead Act, which in- 
cluded compulsory limitation, strange- 
ly enough did not proceed out of 
the Administration, nor was it tech- 
nically part of the New Deal. It pro- 
ceeded out of a more or less spontane- 
ous movement of farmers who felt that. 
compulsion would take in those people 
whom they believed to be undesirable. 
I conceive that a compulscry act may 
be either of two separate and distinct 
things. It may be a rank act of 
tyranny where the government is im- 


posing its will on a whole lot of people, 
or on the other hand, where a great 
group of people have decided what 
they want done, the compulsory act 
may be merely the method by which 
the relatively smdl] group of dissenters 
are rounded into the fold. 

I have not had sufficient experience 
with the agricultural community or 
the administration of the Bankhead 
Act to know in which category it falls; 
but in either case, just as the NRA 
was an attempt of the Government 
to circumscribe some of the incidents 
of irresponsibly held property, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was an 
endeavor to organize a group which 
did not have that phase of control, so 
that they might at least be able to 
cope with an economic situation on 
even terms with a less responsibly held 
group. 

The other two methods of the four 
which the New Deal selected in this 
fourth phase of curious struggle are 
relatively novel in governmental his- 
tory, and therefore they are and have 
been the subject of peculiar attack. 
They pick up not the normal govern- 
mental line, but this addition to Sir 
Henry Maine, the indirect line, pro- 
posing to reach a result not by nom- 
inally governmental fiat or action, but 
by the indirect result of an economic 
force. 

The mest spectacular of these meth- 
ods, of course, is the public utility 
legislation resulting in such organiza- 
tions as the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Tomy mind the more significant, 
a far more powerful force, is the force 
of long-term finance without any par- 
ticular attempt to exert control, exer- 
cised by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as practically the senior 
long-term nance agency in the United 
States, to which must be added certain 
of the powers of a mortgage rediscount 
corporation and certain of the powers 
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of a super-holding company. And 
while I am not aware that the Eecon- 
struction Finance Corporation has yet 
endeavored to exercise any control 
save in very rare cases, it is almost an 
axiom that the powe’ and the control 
go with the money, and certainly as 
long as additional capital is needed 
through the Reconstruction Fmance 
Corporation, just so long there must 
be acquiescence in the views which it 
happens to express. 


UNANSWERED PROBLEMS 


I mention that because those four 
methods are all parts of the sam: pro- 
gram. You will at once noti@ the 
absence of the fifth. What of hort- 
term credit? That is still unanswered, 
and there is no point in attemptmng to 
predict the Administration’s course. 
That the Administration has a com- 
manding position morally in tha- field 
by reason of its virtual guarantee of 
the banking position after the bank 
holiday of 1933, must be obvious. 
Again, direct credit is in no way so 
centralized as it was in Nicholas Bid- 
dle’s time, and we actually have, 
therefore, a situation in which theGov- 
ernment is virtually able to asx for 
what it wants, and, based on the good 
sense of the community, to command 
acquiescence in any reasonable pro- 
gram which looks towards reducing 
the short-term credit mechanism into 
a servant rather than a master. 

The New Deal, I think, does con- 
template, just as all the previous nove- 
ments contemplated, that finance, 
either short or long, may be a mag- 
nificent servant, and is probabl> the 
worst guide in formulating national 
policy. 

There is a final problem, and that is 
so wholly unsolved that I can only 
state it tonight. So far, we have been 
talking of a reconquest of economic 
liberty in terms of property heH by 


individuals or permitted to be held by 
them. But that is a poor thing if 
property: is unobtainable by the great 
miass of people. We have liberty to 
go and attempt to catch the moon, but 
it is hardly the kind of liberty that | 
is worth very much to us. Accord- 
ingly, when we have to deal with the 
desire of most people to have at least 
enough property to fulfill their normal 
or approximately normal lives, that re- 
solves itself very rapidly into the prob- 
lem of poverty and unemployment and 
destitution, and of individuals coming 
in without a place in the world of in- 
dividuals, for whom the economic cup 
is too full to make a place. 


THE ÅMERICAN APPROACH 


There, it seems to me, the American 
solution is running in a current almost 
directly counter to some of the solu- 
tions which are proposed elsewhere 
in the world. In the United States, so 
far from desiring to enthrone the 
proletariat in any of these movements, 
it would seem to me that the real ob- 
jective is to abolish the proletariat, or 
rather to make it wholly unnecessary 
by lifting it into a different state. In- 
stead of endeavoring to create an 
equalitarianism, we have endeavored 
as far as possible to liberate inequali- 
ties, or to permit a more just recogni- 
tion of inequalities. And in that de- 
sire, so far from being able to join in the 
totalitarian doctrines proposed by the 
Fascists, or the almost equally inclu- 
sive doctrines proposed by our Com- 
munist friends, we constantly seek 
an individual attack, a method which 
our constitutional forebears would 
have perfectly approved, I believe, 
of endeavoring to make something 
available to that individual so 
that he thereafter can take care of 
himself. 

That problem is as unsolved today 
as it was when the New Deal came in, 
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or, so.far as that is concerned, as it is 
in half the world at the moment. I 
can merely bring the debatz up to th 
point of today. i 

One group, which happers to be the 
group that commands the credit of the 
country very largely, seems tolerably 
united on the idea that the proper way 
to handle the situation is to assume 
that every one has a right to a sub- 
sistence. Yet it must be recognized 
that putting nearly a sixth of the 
United States on support of a dole 
would probably be to condemn that 
group to a moral and economic death. 
Tt is probably cheap, but it promises 
only the liberty to live on a food order, 
in a tenement without possibility to 
move, without the right to take part 
in the community, with only the single 
right to beget children to continue the 
situation. 

Whatever else it is, that solution is 
not liberty. In England, where the 
problem is different, the population is 
different, and the size of the problem is 
smaller, that solution may be possible; 
although I commend to you, as merely 
a field note on what happens, Mr. 
Priestley’s English Journey for a sug- 
gestion as to the result. If it were a 
question of debasing the credit or de- 
basing the population, I should prefer 
to debase the credit. That can be 
restored. A debased population can 
only be built up again after centuries 
of time and effort. 

The other school of thought, which 
still evidences a considerable amount 
of confusion in the mattsr, pins its 
faith apparently to two ideas: one, 
that by an elaborate program of pub- 
lic works we may supply £ very large 
amount of employment; and the other, 
that with sufficient exhortation and 
urging, some part of which has been 
delivered at this Academy within the 
last few hours by my friend Donald 
Richberg, business will take up the 


slack and go along of itself. It is per- 
haps ungracious to criticize. J am in- 
clined to doubt whether business will 
take up the slack by any process of 
exhortation. If it is profitable, it will 
do so; if it is unpgofitable, it will not do 
so. We must therefore create a situa- 
tion in which it will be profitable to do 
so if we expect business to do it, but in 
any case it must be done. So far as 
may appear at the moment, the public 
works solution is therefore the only 
one in the field, to the extent that pri- 
vate business does not function. 


EFFECT or ÅPPLIED SCIENCE 


I have not paused here to consider a 
matter which has nothing to do with 
the New Deal, and that is the general 
theory that if the New Deal were for- 
gotten and repealed, business, being 
anxious to go forward, would at once 
employ all these people. I am afraid 
that the solid statistical facts indicate 
that that is substantially impossible. 
In the railroad field, for example, in 
which a few years ago 1,800,000 men 
were employed, and now approxi- 
mately 1,000,000, the best traffic ex- 
perts in the field estimate that if 
business were to return to 1929 levels 
tomorrow, they would employ approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 men, leaving about 
550,000 men permanently out of em- 
ployment, because they have learned 
in the years of the depression to do 
their job more efficiently. 

Applied science—and this I think 
probably brings us to the heart of the 
situation—while it can do many 
things, leaves one factor out of ac- 
count. It has no automatic control 
of timing, and the engineers who say 
that applied science can create im- 
provements so fast that they pass the 
optimum rate of development from an 
engineering point of view, are merely 
saying in a different way that there is 
a release from certain of what used to 
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be called the automatic control:—and 
at that point government must step 
in. 

In its final analysis, as the govern- 
ment does step into those situations, 
as perforce it must§ the prob.em is 
whether in reconquering some part of 
this liberty we convert frivate 
agencies into public agencies, and 
whether we have done more than 
change masters, perhaps to find worse. 
And that, I imagine, will be the erea of 
debate for a long period,of time. The 
answer, I think, is found in Sir Will- 
mott Lewis’s exposition of tha car- 
dinal and underlying ability of tke peo- 
ple to veto by sheer force of public 
opinion, which makes it possib-e and 
approximately safe to use public 
agencies in economic matters ~oday, 
where in earlier times, without com- 
munication, without that -ublic 
opinion, it would have been wholly 
unsafe. 


* * + ° e 


I have endeavored to give you this 
analysis frankly as I see it, without a 
defense either of the political point of 
view on one hand or elaborate conceal- 
ment of any part of it by academic 
language on the other, and you will 
notice that I have not attempted to 
palliate certain grave mistakes, certain 
hesitancies, or the many confusions 
which almost automatically follow in 
a time like this. And you will recall 
that Lord Bryce, in the preface to his 
Modern Democracies, observed a great 
tragedy in looking at the life of democ- 
racies, namely the number of periods 
in which it would have been quite easy 
to do the right thing and take the for- 
ward step, when in fact the oppor- 
tunity was missed. “And yet,” says 
Lord Bryce, “a Persian made that ob- 
servation to a Greek at a dinner party 
held the night before the battle of 
Platæa, and despite its truth at that 
time the world continues to make some 
progress.” 
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What Price Insecurity ? 
By Enric H. BIDDLE 


HE quest for security has been one 

of the dominant objectives of 
mankind since the beginning of time, 
but during the last two years on my 
present job I have met an unbelievable 
number of messiahs who had just 
solved the problem on the back of an 
envelope. In consequence, I hasten 
to assure you that I have ro panacea 
to offer. On the contrary, I wish to 
emphasize that the security measures 
later suggested are proposed with the 
fullest appreciation that no satisfac- 
tory and lasting security can be pro- 
vided except through manifold eco- 
nomic adjustments. 

The disappearance of frontiers at 
home and abroad, together with the 
effects of the technological revolution, 
has had cataclysmic effects upon 
the economic structure of society. 
Changes in the very nature of wealth 
—-the transfer from individual to cor- 
porate ownership, the transition from 
a simple agricultural, self-contained 
economy to one of infinite zomplexity 
—these and other changes have trans- 
pired in kaleidoscopic manner, while a 
rigid social and economic organization, 
grounded on the ox-cart days and hal- 
lowed by tradition, has failed to permit 
parallel changes in the forces of adjust- 
ment. I would not try your patience 
by suggesting that there is any simple 
solution at hand. Indeed, I prefer to 
question whether a soluticn can con- 
ceivably be found short of the long and 
painful method of trial and error. 

In the meantime, life goes on—and a 
shockingly large proportion: of the peo- 
ple of this country are suffering un- 
necessary privation in the midst of 
plenty. Plan after plan has been dis- 


cussed to eliminate this condition; but 
hunger, cold, and dependency occasion 
the kind of distress that mocks even 
the most comprehensive five or ten or 
hundred-year plan, no matter how 
magnificent its scope or how beautiful 
its design. It is to the immediate 
problem of eliminating want and dis- 
tress in a land of plenty that these re- 
marks are addressed. 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT RELIEF 


There is probably no instance to be 
found in the modern industrial world 
of a country less prepared to face the 
present depression than our own coun- 
try. As the storm clouds gathered in 
1930 and 1931, various desperate and 
abortive efforts were made to provide 
relief for the growing number of dis- 
lodged wage earners. After it became 
evident that we were facing complete 
collapse, Federal relief funds were pro- 
vided in the summer of 1932. Eco- 
nomic conditions continued to grow 
steadily worse, though even now we 
find it easy to forget the condition 
which faced the country in the spring 
of 1933 when hastily organized relief 
administrations sought to stem the 
tide of growing need with grossly in- 
adequate funds. In recent months, 
although the situation has shown a 
very slight improvement, there has 
arisen a great hue and cry about the 
extent of relief expenditures. Consid- 
ered as an item of the public budget, 
relief expenditures loom large; but 
measured against the size of the job, 
relief funds have never been adequate. 

In Pennsylvania today, relief ex- 
penditures are averaging less than $35 
per family of five per month—and it 
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must be borne in mind that less than 
half of the total number of unemployed 
in the State are on relief. The short- 
age of relief moneys has made if neces- 
sary to place eligibility limits at such a 
low level as to require applicants to 
exhaust their small accumulated re- 
sources before admitting them to re- 
lief. During the year 1933 less than 
3 per cent of the national income was 
expended for relief. During that same 
period the relief rolls containzd ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion. It is interesting to note further 
that the relief expenditures in the year 
1933 represent less than 3 per cent of 
the decrease in the annual national 
income of 1933 as compared with that 
of 1929. >: 


Cost or Unusep RESOURCES . 


Much has been said about tke cost 
of security measures; but litte has 
been said about the cost of inseeurity. 
Occasionally a voice has been ra:sed in 
protest against the intangible kut in- 
disputable costs of idle plants and 
men, only to be drowned by the chorus 
of despair at the amount of the expend- 
itures. These costs—this waste— 
will not appear on any balance sheet. 
They are, none the less, factors -n the 
final reckoning that society must pay 
for its failure to use them. 

The value of goods and services pro- 
duced in 1933 in the United States was 
less than half the value of those pro- 
duced in 1929. There is ample evi- 
dence of the maldistribution of income 
which drives the preponderant inpact 
of this loss to the bottom of the eco- 
nomic scale—to the salary and wage 
earning group—thus drying up pur- 
chasing power, which is the life blood 
of mass production. 

The humanitarian’ aspects of a con- 
dition which denies full and reasonable 
security of life to large masses of peo- 
ple in the midst of plenty are plain 


enough. Even if one chooses to dis- 
regard that side of the picture, there 
are other compelling factors which de- 
mand attention. The living examples 
of the growth of the canker which de- 
vours the body social when fear-driven 
masses stampede from one chaotic ex- 
periment to another were never before 
so abundant as they are in the indus- 
trial countries of the Western world 
today. 

‘Granting that all the complex con- 
ditions earlier mentioned seek adjust- 
ment on a world-wide basis, the 
present political organization is on a 
national basis. Granting also that by 
no stretch of the imagination is a com- 
plete adjustment of all the factors pos- 
sible in a short space of time, there are 
at hand means by which we can par- 
tially compensate for some of the 
disastrous results of this maladjust- 
ment. 

In respect to the problem faced in 
America, certainly there must be 
agreement on certain premises before 
these adjustments can befound. With 
reference to the cost of security meas- 
ures, can this country afford insecur- 
ity? 

Would you agree to the proposition 
that the bountiful resources of Amer- 
ica—~human, natural, and mechanical 
—will provide at the very minimum 
a decent living in sickness and in 
health, and a competence in old age 
for all? 

Would you agree that a large part of 
the plant and equipment of the coun- 
try is today eating off its head in idle- 
ness, while millions clamor for the op- 
portunity to work in order that they 
may earn the wages and salaries neces- 
sary to purchase its products? 

If you will agree to these proposi- 
tions, then you have agreed that the 
real waste of the depression lies in the 
failure to make use of human and 
natural resources. 
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Grours DEPENDENT ON COLLECTIVE 
AcTION 


It is dangerous to generalize about 
large groups of people, but as I see it, 
there are two major groups in the 
United States today who are depend- 
ent on the collective action of society 
for support. 

First, there is the potential wage 
earner whose difficulties can besummed 
up by stating that he needs a job fo 
provide security for himself and his 
dependents. He and his family also 
need protection against the hazards of 
accident and illness and against im- 
poverishment in old age. He wants to 
work in order to earn, and his earnings 
are a vital part of that purchasing 
power that society needs if full use is 
to be made of its resources. He rep- 
resents a cross-section of American 
life. He may be ambitious or shift- 
less, skillful or inept, but he is the 
“run-of-the-mine.” His name is Le- 
gion, and he neither needs nor wants to 
be a subject for social case work. This 
group comprises probably 80 per cent 
of the number on relief today, and 
vastly more than 80 per cent of the 
unemployed. 

The second group is relatively small. 
It is composed of the chronic indigent, 
the maladjusted individual, the unem- 
ployable, and other special groups 
which might be classed as falling with- 
in the province of the public or private 
social agency. It is the latter group 
that is, properly speaking. the relief 
problem of this country. 

It is apparent that no plan can be 
devised at this time which will com- 
pletely meet the situation. But I 
should like to indicate certain general 
principles which should guide in the 
development of any security program 
worthy of the name. 

Times change, and we can today find 
active support coming from unex- 

kd 


pected quarters for the proposition that 
it is the obligation of government to 
provide security. In a recent publica- 
tion, Walter Lippmann said: 


. . « There are rights of personal liberty, 
rights of political participation, rights of 
property, rights of local self-government. 
To these rights we must add, I believe, the 
right of access to remunerative work. 

The organization of this right requires 
the overcoming of technical, admimistra- 
tive, and financial difficulties. But there 
is no reason to think they are insuperable. 
The essential principle is to have on hand 
at all times varied projects of useful public 
work on which any citizen may find em- 
ployment when he needs it. The possi- 
bilities of useful public work are really 
inexhaustible. There is no end to what 
can be done in any nation to conserve its 
natural resources and develop them, to 
drain and reclaim its swamps and its des- 
erts, to reconstruct cities and rural districts 
for the sake of health, beauty, and conveni- 
ence. The Citizens Conservation Corps, 
and the Civil Works Administration, hast- 
ily improvised as they were, and open to 
many criticisms in the details of their ad- 
ministration, have demonstrated, I believe, 
that the policy is practicable and sound. 
It is not the poverty of the public treasury 
but poverty of the public imagination 
which creates the real difficulties here; 
that, and a misguided and over-sophisti- 
cated commercialism, which identifies all 
productive effort with the immediate price 
in the market place. I am no enemy of 
the price system as the main regulator of 
production. ‘These lectures have been a 
defense of the essential principles of that 
system. But there is such a thing as work- 
ing for future use rather than for present 
sales, and the public works I have in mind 
have this character. A nation cannot im- 
poverish itself by employing its labor to 
improve its resources and its equipment. 
It is not production but idleness—it is un- 
used materials and unused men—that are 
in the long run intolerably expensive. 


CoMBINATION PLAN 


If we can subscribe to the principle 
that the opportunity to work is a right 
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which society owes to the individual, 
then I think we should also admit the 
corollary that if society fails to provide 
employment it must then provide se- 
curity through direct cash payments. 
Therefore, as to thefirst group above 
referred to—the salary and wage earn- 
ing group-—I would urge a ccmbina- 
tion of what has recently been de- 
scribed as the “Job Assurance Plan” 
and unemployment insurance. As a 
part of the plan, government would 
provide real employment on public 
works to the greatest possible number 
of workers unemployed in industry at 
any time. l 

The program of public works would 
be such as to produce the greatest pos- 
sible return to the community. It 
would not be wasteful and trivial 
“made work.” Workers would be se- 
lected by a highly developed public 
employment service operating under 
strict civil service standards. Selec- 
tion for employment would be solely 
on the basis of ability. In the event 
that employment should not be avail- 
able for the worker either in irdustry 
or on public works, then, after a rea- 
sonable waiting period, the worker 
would be entitled to cash benefits suffi- 
cient to provide for at least a minimum 
subsistence. 

Under this plan, the Government 
would insure the worker a minimum 
degree of security. The worker, for 
his part, would be under obligation to 
accept suitable employment as it 
should become available. Subject to 
the continuous fulfillment of this con- 
dition, I would urge the ultimate elim- 
ination of a “means” test >f the 
worker at any point during involun- 
tary unemployment. 

I believe there are ample reasons for 
a small contribution on the part of the 
worker towards the cost of security 
insurance. A portion of the cost 
should be a charge against industry; 


and the largest portion of the contri- 
bution should be raised in the form of 
income taxes. 

* Ido not see how the proposition that 
any employer or group of employers 
can control conditions of unemploy- 
ment in any significant degree can be 
seriously defended. Jf we can admit 
that the responsibility for unemploy- 
ment is a general responsibility of so- 
ciety, then those members of society 
best able should pay the bill in the 
form of income taxes. I believe that 
the payments of both employer and 
employee should be kept stable over a 
considerable period of time, and that 
the payments by the Government 
should be regarded as equalizing pay- 
ments. The equalizing payments are 
necessary to provide security not 
for a limited period, as is often ad- 
vocated, but until employment is pro- 
vided. 

As to the second group—the group 
we have described as the concern of 
the public or private relief agency, 
namely: the chronic indigent, the mal- 
adjusted individual, and the group 
whose problem is not solely economic 
need—this is the genuine relief load. 
Problems to be found in this group are 
many; they can be met only on an in- 
dividual basis. Much needs to be 
done about this group. There will be 
work projects; but work developed for 
its therapeutic effects and not with a 
view to output. As has been said, the 
total number in this group is relatively 
small. None the less, it is at this point 
that some of the most necessary ad- 
justments of modern society are to be 
encountered. It is within this group, 
by the way, that we find some of the 
real costs of our gross negligence in the 
matter of social security. 


Tue LONG-RANGE NEEDS 


Lest I create the impression that I 
am laboring under the delusion that 
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the simple division of the groups de- 
scribed above is an end-all of adjust- 
ment, let me again emphasize this: I 
am conscious of the fact that many 
problems are to be met in the cases of 
stranded communities, overcrowded 
industrial areas, and many kindred 
matters. These matters are part of 
the long-range consideration, while the 
immediate relief problem must be met 
where it is and under general condi- 
tions as they now exist. The program 


outlined here is not offered as a com- 
plete solution, but only as a first step 
towards an ultimate solution. The re- 
vival of industry and of international 
trade, the stabilization of production, 
the further develgpment of natural re- 
sources—all of these and many other 
strands form the warp and woof of the 
pattern which must be reckoned with 
in the long run; but hunger will not 
wait, and human endurance has. its 
limits. 


Eric H. Biddle, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, was until 
recently Executive Director of the State Emergency 
Relief Board and State Civil Works Administrator 


of Pennsylvania. 


The Relation of Government to Social Insurance 
By C. A. Kurr 


4 

E CAN sum up under four head- 

ings, perhaps five, the relations 
that government will have in this 
country to social security under any 
plan that we devise. Within the scope 
of this paper I want to discuss briefly 
each of these and indicate, as well as 
we can tell at this stage in this coun- 
try, what appear to be the best prin- 
ciples m each relation. 

The government certainly has been 
the sponsor, and must continue to be 
the sponsor, of all forms of social in- 
surance. It very likely will be the 
principal, if not the only, adminis- 
trator. I believe it will also be the 
principal insurance carrier, or, Ñ you 
like, the principal insurer. And fi- 
nally, depending on our plan in part, 
but again generally speaking, the gov- 
ernment will be asked to be a major 
contributor to or financial supporter 
of the system. 


? 


AS SOCIAL INSURANCE 
SPONSOR 


We have had an increasing degree of 
insecurity in this country since the 
war, both in getting and keeping a job 
and in the chance of providing indi- 
vidually for a green old age. Iempha- 
size this because I am very certair. that 
as soon as the depression is over, most 
people will quickly forget the lessons 
they thought they learned during this 
emergency. The great majority of 
those who are now coming out for un- 
employment insurance, and wha had 
néver considered unemploymen: in- 
surance as late as two years ago, or 
even one year ago, will want to dart 
hastily back to the safe intrenchment 
of constitutionality and rugged indi- 
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vidualism and all the other reasons 
why we should not and must not and 
cannot have social insurance of any 
kind. ; 
Take this matter of insecurity. We 
have no data, as all students of insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance 
know, that bear directly on the ques- 
tion of the incidence and the quality 
and the quantity of unemployment. 
We do have estimates, and if anything 
they are too low rather than too high. 
Estimates running since 18961 indi- 
cate that on the average at least eight 
persons out of one hundred normally 
employed are out of work at any given 
time, but there are no figures to indi- 
cate how many different persons are 
out of work at different times over a 
year. Thatis, the unemployment rate 
of 8 per cent does not begin to tell the 
story of insecurity. Eight persons per 
hundred out of a job at any one time 
give a rate of 8 per cent. But these 
might easily be four groups of persons 
out of work three months at a time, 
but at different times, and there would 
still be a rate of 8 per cent appearing 
as the index of unemployment or even 
of job insecurity. So the unemploy- 
ment rate, because of this qualification, 
does not tell the story of insecurity. 
Whatever you like to call it, and 
whether or not you believe that in the 
long run machines make jobs or do not 
make jobs, technocracy is a fact to this 
extent: that as machinery is increas- 
ingly introduced into the economic 
system, at a faster and faster rate, it 
will be increasingly difficult to find 
jobs for persons displaced. So stated, 
technocracy is perhaps a truism. I 
1 These are Paul Douglas’ figures. 
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am not saying that I am afraid of tech- 
nocracy or that I belong tothe Howard 
Scott organization, but that there is 
such a thing as having a permaneht 
problem of short-term unemployment. 
Let us assume that every fellow who is 
pushed out gets a job; we still have the 
problem of fitting him into the new 
place, if there is one. 

Between 1920 and 1928 in this coun- 
try, 2,250,000 persons lost their jobs in 
four leading American industries. 
The jobs were lost permanently, the 
persons were dropped frem the pay 
rolls. During that same period, after 
a considerable lag, of course, they got 
other places, or some of them did; but 
by and large the older, the less efficient, 
the -less useful persons did not find 
them. The new jobs were in new in- 
dustries. They required in many 
cases women instead of men, young 
and comely women instead of old and 
labor-scarred men. They required 
snappy life insurance agents, attend- 
ants in beauty parlors, and bond sales- 
men. During this same period, 1920 
to 1928, there were created at least as 
many jobs as were lost, but by and 
large not for the same people. The 
steel workers, the railroad workers, the 
farm workers, and the textile workers 
did not, on the whole, get into occupa- 
tions requiring youth, energy, and sex 
appeal. 

An average unemployment rate is 
not the whole story of job insecurity 
for still other reasons. It is a very 
crude average of very few items. In 
1921 the percentage of unemployment 
went as high as 23 per cenz. The best 
year we have ever had sinc2 1896 shows 
an unemployment rate of over 5 per 
cent. The 8 per cent rate is an av- 
erage, and the average man cannot 
live on a demonstration of statistical 
averages. 

I emphasize the basic neture of inse- 
curity and am making more of it per- 


haps than it is worth, because I am 
quite certain that if the sun does shine 
again, the great majority of us will 
promptly forget all our good intentions 
in 1934, 

Job insecurit is a fact and an in- 
creasing fact. But even greater is the 
hazard that you may live through a 
working life and out of private re- 
sources be unable to set aside enough 
for an independent old age. The pro- 
portion of persons in our whole popu- 
lation sixty-five and older is rapidly 
increasing. ‘There are more of us get- 
ting older, and each year the propor- 
tion of older persons will be larger, 
according to the calculations of vital 
statisticians, until-we reach a plateau 
in 1975, when thirteen out of every 
hundred of the whole population will 
be old persons. This fact, plus the 
fact that it is going to be harder to lay 
aside from purely private and personal 
resources sufficient funds to provide an 
independent old age, makes the old age 
problem in the long run, I believe, just 
as important as the one of unemploy- 
ment. There is a definite up trend in 
old age dependency rates; we are not 
yet certain that there is a rising trend 
in unemployment rate. 

The government, then, has had to 
sponsor social insurance because pri- 
vate resources and private planning 
and voluntary methods have failed in 
the past and are bound to be even less 
adequate in the future. At this point 
in the discussion I am purposely post- 
poning reference to poor relief. Poor 
relief of course must always be a part 
of any comprehensive and sound pro- 
gram of social security. Somebody 
must take care of the beneficiaries 
under any insurance system when their 
benefits have run out. And as we add 
to the branches of our social insurance 
scheme there will be all the greater 
need to coérdinate the branches with 
one another and with some really well- 
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thought-out plan of poor relief. No 
social insurance system, naturally, pre- 
tends to be anything but a first line of 
defense, or if you consider the private 
savings of individuals which we hope 
will continue as in the past, more than 
a strong second Hne. 


(GOVERNMENT AS SOCIAL INSURANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


The second relationship of govern- 
ment to security is the administrative 
relationship, and I think we shell have 
less debate in this country on this than 
about most of the other features of a 
social insurance system. Workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents 
is a tradition here. We practice social 
insurance without knowing rt. We 
have had in Pennsylvania since 1916, 
and in this country since 191_, what 
amounts to a thoroughgoing system of 
social insurance; that is, a comDulsory 
system of insurance provided under 
public auspices to meet the hazards, 
the losses, of a risk that is so imper- 
sonal, both in cause and in results, that 
by common consent we have agreed 
that individuals by themselves cannot 
meet the risk or pay for the results. 
Workmen’s compensation in this coun- 
try is, without exception, administered 
by the state. We have no prejudice 
against state administration t3 over- 
come; on the contrary we have a posi- 
tive tradition that the only way to get 
impartial, fair, and, generally speaking, 
efficient service for administering a 
scheme of social insurance is through 
public and not private administration. 
In fact, there have been very few pro- 
posals advocating private administra- 
tion of what must be essentially a pub- 
lic matter. 

Innumerable pros and cons e>uld be 
exchanged on this question of adminis- 
tration, but the essential fact is that to 
administer a social insurance system 
we need the social point of view. De- 


spite all our protestations, we in this 
country have as yet not developed 
such a point of view. It would be 
foolish, it would be foolhardy, if we 
were to attempt to apply to our admin- 
istrative scheme the methods used 
by Germany, for example, where 
employer-employee associations au- 
tonomously, with no state interference 
except that of regulation, administer 
the social surance system. We have 
not reached the German feeling of 
community responsibility, and I 
should say that despite all our apol- 
ogies and our protestations, we shall 
not reach it for some decades to come. 
America needs public service for im- 
partial administration. 

It has been my experience, inci- 
dentally, that persons who think least 
of the quality of public service in this 
country, state and Federal (I am not 
so familiar with municipal), are pre- 
cisely those who have had least to do 
with public service. I will confess that 
when, a decade ago, I first worked for 
the Pennsylvania State government, I 
had my eyes opened to the fidelity of 
public service, frequently under very 
discouraging conditions, the relatively 
high quality of personnel all the way 
down to the lowest ranks, and the long 
average tenure. Whether this carries 
over into the future is, of course, an- 
other matter. But I believe there is 
less reason to wonder whether the state 
can administer social insurance than 
about other problems to be discussed 
presently. 


GOVERNMENT AND INSURANCE 


The third connection of government 
with social insurance is that it may act 
as the insurance carrier, the risk car- 
rier, the fund organizer and adminis- 
trator, or whatever you like to call it. 
Again, we have in many states of this 
country a tradition that it is quite all 
right for government, either competi- 
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tively or exclusively, to sell workmen’s 
compensation insurance. It is quite 
true that legally the state does not sell 
the insurance. The state assumes nô 
obligation, directly or indirectly, ex- 
cept a moral one, and yet everybody 
recognizes as a matter of economic and 
social fact that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, through its Workmen’s 
Insurance Fund, stands just as much 
behind the policies the Fund issues as 
if they were issued in the name of the 
Commonwealth itself. There ws a 
moral obligation, and a very strong 
one. In fact, a principal reason for 
the Fund in the first place is that, as 
experience has taught us, it is neces- 
sary to supplement incomplete, or 
sometimes to supply nonexistent, facil- 
ities by state insurance arrangements. 

Again, one could go on at length on 
the reasons why the state should or 
should not be an insurer in the field of 
social risk and insurance. May I sug- 
gest what I consider to be perhaps the 
most important? Tremendous sums 
of purchasing power will be plowed 
back under all forms of unemployment 
benefit schemes, very much on the 
same principle as reinvested earnings 
are plowed back by private corpora- 
tions, in this case reinvested into the 
social system for emergency. The pos- 
sibilities, good and bad, of this plow- 
ing back, this holding back, and conse- 
quently this release in a time when the 
business cycle is falling, are tremen- 
dous. In fact, some persons are so 
afraid of this part of the operation of 
an unemployment insurance scheme 
that they profess to be afraid to try 
any of it. I think perhaps there is 
more danger in this aspect of unem- 
ployment insurance than in gny other 
that you could mention. 

Depending on the plan, the sum of 
dammed-up purchasing power for the 
whole United States will amount to a 
billion or a billion and a quarter dollars 


a year. Dr. I. M. Rubinow, actuary 
for the Ohio Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, made a hypo- 
thetical calculation for his state to find 
out how much purchasing power it 
would have plowdd back between 1923 
and 1929, had it had an unemployment 
Insurance system. His’ calculations 
are not only the best that you can get, 
they are practically the only ones on 
any intensive scale. He estimates 
that by 1929 Ohio would have saved 
about $100,000,000 to pour forth into 
the channels of trade during the earlier 
years of the depression. He further 
calculates that on the bases of the Ohio 
bill the fund would have lasted until 
the early months of 1932. At which 
point somebody always says, “Well 
there, you see, that’s the catch. No 
unemployment insurance plan can pay 
for all depression unemployment. 
What happens then?” Of course it 
can’t, of course it doesn’t pretend to, 
and of course you can answer, “ Why, 
the same thing happens that happens 
under the existing insecurity, except 
that it happens so much later.” : And 
equally of course, at that 1932 stage, 
other methods of security have to be 
put mto force, although no one can 
estimate how much longer the fund 
would have lasted had it been one fund 
on a nation-wide front. The effect of 
holding back on the rise of the cycle 
and the corresponding effect m check- 
ing deflation during the decline are 
beyond our present powers of cal- 
culation. 

I have emphasized here the advan- 
tageous possibilities of the unemploy- 
ment fund. Investment bankers, in 
fact bankers in general, think more of 
the possible disadvantages, and I sup- 
pose they should. Just how those 
funds should be invested is a really im- 
portant matter. They might be in- 
vested so that they would accelerate 
the rise rather than check it. They 
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could unsettle the balance wheel of 
business rather than steady it. There 
are other reasons for having ths state 
act as the insurer and fund custodian, 
but I believe that the investment rea- 
son is the most impoktant. The fund 
should be a common fund, in fact I 
should say it should be a Federal as 
contrasted with a state fund. Mr. 
Roosevelt, I understand, has the same 
idea. 


GOVERNMENT AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Finally, the state as a contributor. 
I have fewer definite opinions about 
this relation than about anything else 
discussed in this paper. There is one 
important fact, I think, to be kept in 
mind when we are discussing what 
share the government should kear of 
the burden of supporting a social in- 
surance system. By and large, the 
greatest part of the cost must always 
be on government; because as soon as 
the insurance scheme and private re- 
sources fail, provision of support im- 
mediately becomes the job of public 
relief agencies. You may propose, 
you may prefer, to give this relief in 
the form of publie works, made-work, 
or any of a number of possible alterna- 
tives you can mention. The basic fact 
is that after your formal insurance 
scheme ends, and after private savings 
end, the bulk of the load must be on 
the government. I need not empha- 
size here the failure of private charities 
in the present depression. 

Take, for. example, the Wisconsin 
plan of unemployment reserves, the 
only one we actually have in operation. 
(The Wisconsin people, when twitted 
about the deficiencies of their plan, 
say, “Well, we have a plan, at least. 
It is not a bill, itis a law.”) In Wis- 
consin, employers pay as contributions 
not more than 2 per cent of pay roll, 
which means on the average 2 per cent 
of lost time. If we assume the Paul 


Douglas figures for full-time unem- 
ployment and that the long-time rate 
will be 8 per cent (of course the depres- 
sion has raised the average), it means 
that on the average Wisconsin indus- 
try will not bear more than one quarter 
of total unemployment losses—a very 
important quarter, but not more than 
that. Even the Minnesota bill, a 4 
per cent bill, on the same assumptions 
would cover at the very most not more 
than one half of lost time. These frac- 
tions leave out entirely part-time un- 
employment, which on the average 
must be calculated to equal at least 
half as much lost time as full-time 
unemployment. Most of our plans 
propose to pay for part-time losses, fur- 
ther reducing the ratio which indus- 
try will pay on the one hand and 
which government must bear on the 
other. 

Government will also have to supply 
administrative facilities and perhaps 
pay forthem. It must provide place- 
ment and insurance facilities, which 
presumably will be carried out in em- 
ployment offices. All these facilities 
remain to be created from the ground 
up, in most of our states. We will 
have to locate throughout each ‘state 
at convenient locations numerous 
offices to apply the work test for un- 
employment eligibility. If there is a 
suitable job for the person who applies 
for unemployment payment, naturally 
he must take it or forfeit his right to 
benefit. There are numerous statu- 
tory and administrative checks which 
the administrator must apply. Has 
the applicant been thrown out of work 
because of a union or other trade dis- 
pute? Is the offered employment 
suitable? Is the applicant genuinely 
seeking work? All this requires ad- 
judication by impartial specialists, 
under government as contrasted with 
private facilities. On the average, we 
should estimate that the government 
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will have to cover at least an addi- 
tional 10 per cent on the basic cost of 
any scheme if it provides placement 
and insurance administration facili- 
ties. 

Taking together the responsibility 
of government for administration, for 
public works, and for poor relief on 
some system or other, we should be 
very reluctant to heap further burdens 
on government. These burdens are 
very considerable as they stand. 


STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


The fifth possible relationship be- 
tween government and social insur- 
ance is involved in the question of the 
share of the states as against the Fed- 
eral Government. I myself am very 
much in favor of some such indirect 
approach as is involved in the Wag- 
ner-Lewis Bill, by which the Federal 
Government would levy a pay-roll tax 
on all industries operating in interstate 
commerce. The first advantage of 
this or some similar approach is that 
we should eliminate presumably most 
or all of the arguments over unconsti- 
tutionality. ‘The proceeds of the Fed- 
eral pay-roll tax at whatever level, 3 
per cent, 4 per cent, or even higher, 
would be waived or returned to the 


employers in any state which could 
show a state unemployment insurance 
system on at least the same level as the 

model Federal plan. an 

The second advantage would be that 
we would get jéressure from within 
each state by large interstate indus- 
tries for a state-wide plan. We would 
meet automatically for the first time in 
the history of state social legislation in 
this country that old, old, familiar ar- 
gument of interstate cost differentials. 
Every state now hesitates because it 
says, “If we do it alone, the other 
states will have that much of a jump 
onus.” Much could be said about the 
legitimacy of the cost differential argu- 
ment, but it is an argument. 

If the Wagner-Lewis Bill or a similar 
bill is passed, and I think it will be, we 
shall in one piece of legislation secure 
several very desirable results. We 
shall Soon have a high degree of uni- 
formity throughout the whole United 
States, and that is a great deal. We 
shall have eliminated a great deal of 
the argument, perhaps all of it, over 
unconstitutionality. We shall have 
put to work within each state employ- 
ers who will insist at Harrisburg, Al- 
bany, Boston, and elsewhere on ade- 
quate state unemployment benefit 
laws. 
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Government’s Obligation for Economic Security 
By I. M. RUBINÓW 


HIS conference deals with a grave 

problem which has been the pre- 
occupation of philosophic minds for 
some two thousand years, from Plato 
and Aristotle on, as to the nature of 
government and state. Of course, any 
inquiry as to the nature of anvthing 
is likely to become a purely metephys- 
ical exercise; but a considerat:on of 
the purposes of government combined 
with a study of its historic origins is 
likely to be more fruitful. In discuss- 
ing the purposes of any social institu- 
tion, we must proceed from such 
human categories as the public good, 
and can indulge in wishful thmking 
consciously; while in an abstract con- 
sideration of the nature of things, our 
thinking is often disturbed by painful 
efforts to disguise the wishful char- 
acter of the thinking. 


OPPOSITION TO GOVERNMENT 


If governments have been insti- 
tuted by men, instead of just growing 
like Topsy, they must have been 
meant for some purpose—for some- 
body’s good. Some thirty years ago, 
Professor Franz Oppenheimer pro- 
pounded the theory that 


every state has been and is a class sżate, a 
polity of superior and inferior social groups. 
. . . Completely in its genesis and almost 
completely during the first stages of its 
existence, it is a social institution foreed by 
a victorious group of men on a defeated 
group, with the sole purpose of regulating 
the dominion of the victorious group over 
the vanquished, and securing itself against 
revolt from within. ... This dominion 
had no other purpose than the economic 
exploitation of the vanquished by the vic- 
torious. 
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Even if we accept this interpreta- 
tion of the genesis of the state, one 
cannot help wondering whether the 
violent opponents of every extension 
of the function of the government for 
the common good today are conscious 
of their spiritual relationship with this 
theory of government—whether they 
realize that their opposition represents 
a definite effort to keep government in 
its essence on that low and primitive 
level. For long before the New Deal 
appeared, in fact more than thirty 
years ago, the same Franz Oppen- 
heimer announced that “the old form 
is filled with new contents. The state 
is no longer the instrument of politi- 
cal domination and economic exploi- 
tation of one social group by another.” 
He predicted that “the content of the 
state will change by this appearance 
of economic exploitation”—that the 
state of the future will be “society” 
guided by self-government. Profes- 
sor Oppenheimer even suggested a new 
name for this coming state—‘“a free- 
man’s citizenship”! though as far as 
we can see, the good old term “democ- 
racy” may suffice. 

It is only if one wants to be brutally 
logical and consistent in one’s opposi- 
tion to the state and authority in every 
form, if one wants to join Emma Gold- 
man, who, with engaging frankness, 
reaffirms in her recent article in Har- 
pers her uncompromising antagonism 
to every form of government, her con- 
viction that “government protects 
the strong at the expense of the weak, 
stands ever for the status quo and tra- 
ditional conduct and belief,” and that 
not only “is government im the sense 
of the state destructive of every in- 
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dividual value and quality, it is the 
whole complex of authority which 
strangles life”’—it is only then that 
one can continue to oppose every 
effort of the government to establish 
some modicum of justice in economic 
relationships. 

Miss Goldman’s reaction is psycho- 
logically interesting: “timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes.” Perhaps some jus- 
tification for it may be found in her 
unhappy experiences with certain as- 
pects of government authority. But 
substitute the word “regimentation” 


for the word “authority” in the above. 


quotation, and you have a chapter 
from Herbert Hoover’s “Challenge to 
Liberty.” One of America’s contribu- 
tions to political philosophy is the dic- 
tum that “politics makes strange bed 
fellows”; but Herbert Hoover and 
Emma Goldman are the strangest pair 
that I can imagine. 


Economic SECURITY AN OBJECTIVE 
OF GOVERNMENT 


But if one discards this gloomy and 
certainly un-American interpretation 
of the nature and objectives of gov- 
ernment, then the provision of eco- 
nomic security is a measure and an 
objective which even a fanatic fol- 
lower of Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill is bound to accept. Even the 
fanatic adherents of the doctrine that 
“that government is best which gov- 
erns least” must admit that there is, 
always has been, and must remain an 
irreducible mmimum of government 
function, and that minimum includes 
protection and safeguarding of human 
life. 

We must all agree that security and 
protection of life is of the essence of 
the power and function of the state. 
No one questions the obligation of the 
state to protect us against attack from 
the predatory forces of the criminal, 
whether it be the highway bandit of 


old time or the gangster of today. 
That is the theory of the police power. 
of the state. But the dangers to life 
and limb, to health and happiness, 
which accidents, disease, unprovided- 
for old age, ands mass unemployment 
represent are far more threatening 
than all the gangsters and second- 
story men. 

But perhaps it is unnecessary to 
make such a forceful entry into doors 
that are really open. Rapidly the gen- 
eral purpose of economic security as a 
legitimate and pressing obligation of 
the government authority is being rec- 
ognized. How shall it express itself? 


PRESIDENT FAVORS SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Six months ago—to a day—the Presi- 
dent “startled” the country, heartened 
the small group of enthusiasts of an 
idea, and perhaps frightened the solid 
phalanxes of mdustrial leadership, by 
his forceful message in support of so- 
cial insurance. He promised to “rec- 
ommend a sound means to provide at 
once security against several of the 
great disturbing factors in life, espe- 
cially those which relate to unemploy- 
ment and old age.” He went even 
further than that when saying “the 
various types of social insurance are 
interrelated, and I think it is difficult 
to attempt to solve them piecemeal.” 

To us in this country the message ` 
was startling. It called for hallelu- 
jahs on one side, and undoubtedly 
called for silent gnashing of the teeth 
on the other. To some it meant a 
broadening of the reconstructive ele- 
ments of the New Deal as against mere 
recovery. ‘To others it brought addi- 
tional proof that “there never will be 
an end to this dangerous experimenta- 
tion.” For it was not so very long ago 
that social insurance was coupled, in 
the literary effusions of chambers of 
commerce and trade associations, and 
particularly of their efficient secreta- 
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ries, with communism if not wth an- 
_ archy. 

As late as the spring of 1933, for 
instance, the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce fought the report of tke Un- 
employment Insurafice Commission 
favoring a compulsory unemplcyment 
insurance scheme, by the argument 
that among the nine signatory mem- 
bers of the Commission of elever, there 
were three such dangerous radials as 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Clereland, 
Professor William M. Leiserron of 
Antioch College, now Chairman of the 
United States Railroad Mediation 
Board, and myself. The fact was spe- 
cially emphasized that these three 
were born in various localities which 
formerly belonged to Russia, ard that 
was taken as clear evidence that the 
entire social Insurance movement was 
but a result of perversive propeganda 
of foreign Communists. Who knows 
but that the President’s message of 
June 8 may have been the final strain 
responsible for the patriotic corspira- 
cies of the financial backers of tke plan 
so graphically described by General 
Smedley Butler? 

It is partly in self-defense, therefore, 
that I venture to point out the curious 
and, to me, significant comcidence that 
the President’s message and my zecent 
book were published on the same day, 
June 8, so I cannot claim that his mes- 
sage was induced by my book (mor my 
book by his message). 

Perhaps I may take some prde in 
the fact that in the concluding chap- 
ters of the book I made three >bser- 
vations which seem to.have had some 
element of prophecy: first, thet the 
structure of the New Deal is not com- 
plete without a social insurance sys- 
tem; second, that the building of a 
social insurance system requires not 
only academic support but alsc gov- 
ernmental leadership; and third. that 
it is the destiny of Franklin Roosevelt 


to furnish that leadership in the 
United States, even as Millerand has 
furnished it in France, Lloyd George 
în Great Britain, and, if the compari- 
son will not appear objectionable, Bis- 
marck in Germany fifty years ago. 

For if the New Deal came as a rather 
belated recognition of the rights, not 
of the forgotten man but of all work- 
ing humanity, for an increasing share 
in the fruits of a rapidly developing 
civilization; if it was an admission that 
mere “recovery,” Le., return to the 
feverish days of the twenties, was not 
enough, that, as the President stated 
in the same message, “it is childish to 
speak of recovery first and reconstruc- 
tion afterwards,” because “in the very 
nature of the process of recovery we 
must avoid the destructive influences 
of the past”—then it follows in terms 
of pure logic that all the, purposes of 
the New Deal announced prior to 
June 8 would remain but an empty 
phrase unless supplemented by a pro- 
vision for economic security, whether 
through social insurance or any other 
method. 


Unvrrtyvine Purroszs or New DEAL 


For what were and remain the pur- 
poses of the New Deal, not merely as 
a political program of a party or a set 
of definite legislative measures but as 
a philosophy of social and economic 
life? 

We have admitted the Nation’s re- 
sponsibility for the relief of unem- 
ployed and other dependents. We 
have undertaken’ many programs of 
reémployment of unemployed. We 
are beginning to subsidize housing 
projects and elimination of slums. 
We have assumed the right, at least 
theoretically and perhaps as yet with- 
out much success, to control employer- 
employee relationships. We have dis- 
covered a new way to control and 
perhaps abolish child labor. We have 
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carried through the principle of mini- 
mum wage not only for women and 
children but even for adult men. We 
are trying to regulate hours of labot 
in blind disregard of what seemed to 
be unsurmountable constitutional dif- 
ficulties. 

It must be obvious that these meas- 
ures Inevitably tend (or at least are 
intended) to result in a more equitable 
distribution of the national income. 
The power and the intent cf the Na- 
tional Government to influence condi- 
tions of distribution have been shown 
in many other directions. Back of this 
purpose of a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth is the great social ideal 
of a happier life. To build conditions 
to make such happier life possible must 
be the purpose of the New Deal. 

I am not discussing at this time the 
many technical problems of the com- 
parative success or failure of the vari- 
ous component parts of the New Deal 
program—whether these various steps 
were wise or not, whether other, wiser 
steps might have been taken-——prob- 
lems which other speakers have been 
considering at length throuzhout this 
session. One thing is quite clear—that 
there is not much unanimity either 
among academicians or among busi- 
ness men on this point; among acade- 
micians perhaps less than among the 
common people—even among the few 
chosen ones who claim membership in 
one of the numerous brain trusts. 

Yet one thing is almost axiomatic; 
underlying all other reforms and 
changes, there must be on2 to make 
such a happier life possible. There 
must be both the fact and the hope 
of economic security. Misery must 
be eliminated or at least insured 
against. The fear of destitution must 
be destroyed. All measures looking 
towards a fairer distribution of wealth 
among its producers may remain a 
matter of indifference to the one who 


is left outside of the process of pro- 
duction, whether by disability or lack 
of opportunity. Hours of labor, a 
minimum wage, even the right of or- 
ganization fail to protect the cripple, 
the sick, the supefannuated, or the un- 
employed. Surely it cannot be a part 
of the philosophy of the New Deal that 
those who are left by the wayside of 
modern industrial civilization shall al- 
ways remain objects of charity. 

Social insurance therefore must be- 
come an essential element of the New 
Deal, but whether the roof or the foun- 
dation, may perhaps be left for deci- 
sion of social engineers. They do not 
all follow the same procedure in the 
work of reconstruction. At least it has 
been my observation that in the East, 
houses are often built from the roof 
down. Yet sooner or later a founda- 
tion must be provided for. 

The good-natured raillery with 
which the June 8 plank in the New 
Deal platform was received in West- 
ern Europe and particularly in Eng- 
land is extremely significant. Econo- 
mists, statesmen, and even practical 
business men pointed out—not with- 
out some friendly malice—that this 
“extreme proposal” of the brand new 
Deal was only what they, without 
any sensational upheavals, had already 
had embodied in their economic struc- 
ture for thirty or even fifty years. 


Basic PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 
Whether we speak of social insur- 
ance or think of other possible meth- 


_ods, all of them are based upon a 


definite—though not always clearly 
formulated—-assumption that some- 
where in the social structure outside 
of the individual himself, there rests 
“the responsibility for providing the 
necessities of life to every human be- 
ing as far as the individual is not able 
to provide the necessities on his own 
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or with the help of his immediate 
family.” t 

This principle announced in a quo- 
tation from a social worker’s memo- 
randum may raise a hornet’s nest of 
traditional prejudic¢s. Oh yes, says 
the self-appointed defender of Ameri- 
can constitutional liberties, this is our 
old friend: “Society owes me a living.” 
It is contrary to all the sacred Ameri- 
can political, legal, and social ideals. 
And yet it does represent the daily 
practice of government function in 
civilized Europe; and at least in appli- 
cation to the invalid, the tubercular, 
the feeble-minded, the epileptic, and 
even the pauperized aged, it does rep- 
resent practice in this country as well. 

It is only when from general princi- 
ple we turn to practical measures, that 
considerable confusion in this country 
still exists. 


CONFUSED TERMINOLOGY 


Part of this confusion arises from a 
very hazy terminology; but this should 
not surprise any serious student who 
realizes the importance of precise ter- 
minology for accurate thinking. The 
substitution of the word “security” or 
the phrase “social security” for the 
European term “social insurance” (So- 
zialversicherung or Assurance sociale) 
is a curious American contribution to 
the subject, and, one is tempted to say 
somewhat facetiously, perhaps as yet 
the only important American contri- 
bution to our thinking on the subject. 

It is significant that in the several 
Presidential messages, the terms “so- 
cial insurance” and “security” occur 
interchangeably. Perhaps I too have 
yielded to this. My first book, pub- 
lished some twenty years ago, is en- 
titled Social Insurance; my recent book, 
The Quest for Security. It does sound 


1 Kraus, Bertha, in an unpublished memoran- 
dum on “Social Welfare Programs in the Fed- 
eral, State and Local Governments.” 


less technical, more intriguing, some- 
what more psychological. Oneremem- 
bers our preoccupation with the psy- 
chological during the last two decades. 

And yet the terms are not inter- 
changeable. Social insurance very defi- 
nitely refers to a method of dealing 
with an economic situation. Security 
is a somewhat mystic description of a 
state of affairs or even of a state of 
mind. When the phrase “social secu- 
rity” is coined, the confusion becomes 
even greater. (Incidentally, the Pres- 
ident’s Committee deserves our grati- 
tude for substituting the somewhat 
more precise term “economic secu- 
rity.”) 

The origin of this misleading termi- 
nology is somewhat uncertain. As far 
as.I am able to ascertain, it was due 
to the reaction of the period of post- 
war normalcy to anything “social,” so 
that even the innocent term “social 
insurance” became discredited as hav- 
ing something to do with the subver- 
sive doctrines of socialism. One is re- 
minded of the ancient story of the 
Russian censor of the Czarist régime, 
who condemned a translation of Les- 
ter Ward’s book on Dynamic Sociol- 
ogy on the theory that it dealt with 
dynamite and socialism. The term 
“security” was first popularized by 
Mr. Epstein’s organization, which ad- 
vocated our so-called old age pensions, 
and was known as the American Asso- 
ciation for Old Age Security. And if 
the hope of an allowance of $15 a 
month conditioned upon evidence of 
complete destitution is to be called se- 
curity, then indeed words are decep- 
tive things. 

Now economic security may be a 
worthy objective, and social insurance 
in contradistinction to private insur- 
ance may be a practical way of achiev- 
ing this objective; but the term “social 
security” is merely a confusing hybrid. 
This may sound like mere quibbling 
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over words, but itis not. Scctal insur- 
_ ance is a method with a long record of 
achievement. Notwithstanding many 
minor variations, it represents an or- 
‘ganic movement. It has its history, 
its theory, and its statistics. Weknow 
what it deals with, and “or whose 
benefit it has been develcped. We 
know that it deals with protection 
against economic consequences of cer- 
tain physical and economic hazards: 
accident, disease, invalidity, old age, 
premature death, widowhood, orphan- 
age, and unemployment. 


Scops OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Both the history and the theory of 
social insurance are closely combined 
with the wage system and the em- 
ployer-employee relationship; in other 
words, with a modern industrial sys- 
tem. Being thus largely limited to an 
economic class, it does not pretend to 
be a universal panacea. But since im 
all industrial countries wage workers 
and salaried employees constitute a 
predominating majority, social insur- 
ance is a method of wide, If not uni- 
versal, application. 

But consider the complications that 
are introduced when the word “secu- 
rity” is substituted. The fear of in- 
security, the longing for security— 
those are universal emotions. They 
represent universal problems. Obvi- 
-ously I am open to criticism, as is 
every other writer on the subject, of 
having neglected the equally serious 
problems of insecurity of farmers, of 
the independent professional practi- 
tioner, and even of the small merchant 
class. And surely I do not mean to 
advocate at this time the nazrow point 
of view that the farmer, the unsuccess- 
ful physician or lawyer, or the unlucky 
groceryman on the corner is unworthy 
of our sympathy or‘of government’s 
concern. 

But the fact remains that the appro- 
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priate remedial procedures for differ- 
ent classes are different because the 
factors of insecurity are different, and 
for the very obvious reason that the 
method of compulsory social insurance 
is almost altogetker inapplicable where 
no wage contract exists. Social insur- 
ance is closely connected with that 
wage contract because the wage work- 
ers’ insecurity is always interwoven 
with a breakdown of that contract. 

The farmer’s insecurity may be a 
result of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, unfavorable market conditions, 
unfavorable price levels. The inde- 
pendent professional practitioner’s in- 
security may result from physical in- 
capacity, of course, but also from lack 
or loss of popularity, from professional 
incompetence, or from loss of paying 
capacity on the part of his clients or 
patients. The small or large shop- 
keeper’s failure to make a living is 
due to another set of economic fac- 
tors. All of which should be obvious 
and almost bromidic; and yet it is this 
confusion in terms that is responsible 
for the intermingling of problems re- 
quiring entirely different governmen- 
tal methods. 

Nor does this measure the entire 
depth of the confusion already created 
in our thinking. Social insurance, as 
all insurance, frankly assumes that 
hazards exist, that they will claim their 
victims, that losses will occur, and that 
these losses must be spread over a 
large area and considerable time if the 
suffering due to the material losses is 
to be minimized. 


Distinction BETWEEN Insurance 
AND PREVENTION 


“Security,” when not circumscribed 
by the term “economic,” implies free- 
dom from fear or danger, is almost 
synonymous with “safety,” and con- 
fuses two very important, somewhat 
related and yet distinct objectives— 
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the compensation for loss sustained, 
and the prevention of the loss. 

It is this unfortunate confusion in 
terminology that is to a large degree 
responsible for the even more unfor- 
tunate confusion -of thought between 
insurance and prevention. It is re- 
sponsible for the somewhat naïve con- 
viction that we in this country made 
a great discovery when we reached 
the conclusion that prevention is more 
important than compensation. It is 
responsible for the curious idea that 
social insurance measures are to be 
judged not so much by their s-and- 
ards of compensation as by ther as- 
sumed preventive effects. “Safety 
first,” “better health,” “jobs rather 
than the dole,” and many similar slo- 
gans have hindered rather than helped 
the development of a sensible social in- 
surance system in this country. One 
can only hope that some practical ex- 
perience will clear up this confusion. 

No one would question for a mo- 
ment the tremendous importance of a 
safety and prevention movement, the 
prevention of industrial or traffic acci- 
dents, the prevention of prevenzable 
diseases, the prevention of prevenzable 
unemployment. But while the mech- 
anism of compensation is fairly stand- 
ardized and uniform in application to 
all these mishaps, in prevention the 
necessary measures differ vastly, from 
street regulation of traffic to diph- 
theria immunization, from control of 
foreign trade to general economic 
planning. Our desire to reconstruct 
society, structurally, medically, eco- 
nomically, and perhaps ethically and 
westhetically, is praiseworthy inceed; 
but common sense teaches that each 
problem must be tackled separately, 
and that different instruments and 
procedures are required in handling 
the various problems. 

Because of the overwhelming com- 
plexity of this aggregate of problems, 


I believe it is but common sense to be- 
gin with a practical program of dealing 
with a certain definite economic prob- 
lem in a certain definite way. Social 
insurance is not a brand new inven- 
tion. There are fifty years of Euro- 
pean experience to guide us. No blind 
imitation of all the details of the Euro- 


-pean models is advocated; but it would 


be folly to discard the lessons of this 
experience, as it would have been folly 
to discard that experience when we 
were introducing accident compensa- 
tion twenty years ago. 

Within certain limitations, therefore, 
the introduction of social insurance 
methods to deal with economic dis- 
tress arising out of illness, invalidity, 
widowhood, old age, and unemploy- 
ment presents no unsurmountable ob- 
stacles, provided the working masses 
have sense enough to demand it. So- 
cial insurance depends upon govern- 
ment authority; for experience has 
amply demonstrated that unless social 
insurance systems are made obligatory, 
their efficacy is severely restricted. 
And experience further teaches that 
without the force of governmental au- 
thority it is impossible to make the 
necessary levies upon industry and 
upon the general social surplus. 


SHALL Ir Be Stare or NATIONAL? 


Some special problems of organiza- 
tion arise because of our form of po- 
litical organization and government— 
different from that of any European 
country except possibly Switzerland. 
In any plan for constructive social 
measures, this question always comes 
up with us: Shall it be the states or 
shall it be the Nation? 

I believe we have often retarded so- 
cial progress, particularly during the 
last few years, by creating “versus” 
situations. In fact, having dabbled a 
little, as all of us have, in modern psy- 
chology, I am ready to proclaim the 
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discovery of a new complex—the “ ver- 
sus complex.” We began, under the 
happy auspices of Mr. Herbart Hoover, 
with a versus between private and 
public relief; then, in .1990-1931 we 
were forced into a versus between city 
and county, and then between county 
and state relieft and now it is the ver- 
sus of state and national relief: and 
some of us have not yet discovered the 
obvious fact that given nazional relief 
and state relief and county relief and 
city relief, and private charity, it is 
not enough. So we need not waste too 
much energy in trying to find an ab- 
stract answer to the question, Shall it 
be the national or the local or the state 
government? One can make a very 
good argument on either side. 

One may long sentimentally for the 
old democratic ideals of complete state 
autonomy, or at the other extreme one 
may be convinced that the concentra- 
tion of American economic life has 
made all state lines obsolete. But 
practically, the fundamental political 
structure of the United States will not 
be rebuilt for the sake of social insur- 
ance alone, nor should social insurance 
be made to wait upon the speculative 
chance of such reconstruction in the 
uncertain future. 

No theoretical student of the prob- 
lems of security will deny for a mo- 
ment that on any branch of social 
insurance, one national system is most 
efficient, most economical. On the 
other hand, we know of the definite 
legal difficulties, whether they be just 
ornot. Perhaps I could make as good 
an argument as many a constitutional 
lawyer that under the public welfare 
clause of the Constitution, anything 
that the United States Government is 
doing is right as long as It is done for 
the public welfare. But my agreeing 
to it will not necessarily affect at least 
five votes in the Supreme Court, which 
we would have to have. So Iam not 


ready to bet on that and to say, either 
united national legislation or nothing. 
I know that if we had had to wait for 
compensation by a national act, we 
probably would be waiting yet. Asa 
matter of fact, we have got forty-four 
acts, beginning with 1911, and the last 
act was passed afew yearsago. State 
action has its justification, if and when 
we cannot get national action. 

Į also realize that after the agitation 
of twenty-five years, four or five states 
still have no compensation legislation; 
so the argument on the other side is 
just as strong, that state legislation is 
slow and may never become universal. 

So we have to work, at this moment, 
from both ends, not refusing state ac- 
tion because of the possibility of na- 
tional legislation, and at the same time 
fighting as much as we can for national 
legislation. With all our enthusiasm 
for Federal legislation, it is worth re- 
membering that state systems can be 
made to work, even if with less effi- 
ciency, if state systems are all that 
we may be allowed to have. Certainly 
we should not have to wait another 
decade while this constitutional prob- 
lem is being threshed out. 


Tur ULTIMATE Goan 


But if we must perforce be limited 
to state systems, it does not follow 
that the United States Government 
must be allowed to remain indifferent. 
There are ways, as clever and learned 
attorneys know full well, of meeting 
apparently unsurmountable constitu- 
tional difficulties. There are ways of 
utilizing the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government in order to bring 
states into line. There is the method 
of subsidies and subventions to tempt 
the states away from their policy of 
indifference and inertia. That is what 
attorneys, legislators, statesmen, actu- 
aries, and experts are for—to find the 
way, provided there 1s the will. 
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The way must and will be found, if 

our claim is justified that America’s 
government is not merely a class 
government; that it is not merely, as 
Professor Oppenheimer has said, an 
instrument of economic exploitation; 
that our political system alreacy ap- 
proaches what Oppenheimer has pic- 
tured as the state of the future, a 
society guided by self-government. 
' And one may be encouraged m this 
optimistic view by the obvious consid- 
eration that the principles of this state 
of the future are none other than the 
principles upon which—mutatis mu- 
tandis, and with all due consideration 
of the discrepancies between ideal and 
reality—this Nation has been formed. 
Contrary to the fears of reactionary 
capital, iears largely induced by igno- 
rance or greed or both, there is noth- 
ing revolutionary or un-Americéen in a 
comprehensive program of social in- 
surance legislation. . 

There is nothing in our ecanomic 
structure to make such legislation dif- 
ficult. 

The present danger lies in a diferent 
direction, namely, that we create un- 
necessary obstacles through confusion 
of purposes, by failure to differentiate 
between the possible and the impos- 
sible, between the immediate and the 
ultimate, between a program and a 
utopia. There is no time to wait. 
Mass destitution must be relieved to- 
day. We have already delayed the 
structure of social insurance too long 
to avail ourselves of its method in 
the present emergency. But we can 
prevent a recurrence of similar mass 
suffering in the future. And what is 
equally if not even more importent, we 
can prevent today the fear oi such 
misery in the future. We can taus, at 
least for the working masses, create 
the sense of security by guararteeing 
security for the future. 

And unless we do, it may not be 


amiss to point out, who is there to 
guarantee the security of our very so- 
cial structure—the assurance of an op- 
portunity for orderly progress towards 
a better social order which most of us, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
hope for? For with an intelligent citi- 
zenry, the security of society depends 
upon the prosperity of its citizens even 
more than the security of the individ- 
ual depends upon the prosperity of the 
state. 


ÅDVERSE Pressure 


For—lest we forget—we must not al- 
low ourselves to be lulled into an ex- 
cessive mood of security about the 
security program. With all the obvi- 
ous advantages of having some system 
of social insurance, with all the prece- 
dent of Europe (for not a civilized 
country exists without having that so- 
cialized insurance), the danger of dis- 
appointment is still here, and that may 
be the one important note on which I 
can conclude. 

Too often, things are promised in 
Washington and then, under -pressure 
of the kind of politics which may not 
be objected to by some of our friends, 
but which is quite vicious, those prom- 
ises are not kept. Iam constrained to 
make this warning, and can best illus- 
trate the danger by quoting a few 
sentences which I read only last night 
while coming from Cincinnati, when I 
picked up one of those business mag- 
azines which is the only kind of lit- 
erature the Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
some reason or other, provides one 
with, : 

Here is an article entitled “Life In- 
surance Men Happier.” ? Of course it 
is tremendously important that life in- 
surance men should be happy. After 
stating that the insurance companies 
have had one of their best years, that 
they have written fifteen billion dol- 

* Business Week, Dec. 1, 1934, p. 18. 
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lars’ worth of insurance but they really 
do not know what to do with that 
amount, because they cannot invest 
the money and it is becoming a bur- 
den, the writer goes on to say: i 


The horizon will not be cloudless. So- 
cialized insurance [you know tae “i-z-e-d” 
there is not necessary but it sounds more 
alarming when put that way] looms too 
much in the foreground; but fervid thanks 
have been whispered for President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion of deferring cld age pen- 
sions, health benefits, aid to the dependent 
young. 
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And the next quotation is perhaps 
even more significant: 


To the extent that Government provides 
buffers against the hazards of lost jobs, old 
age, accident and health, it replaces the 
function of insurance. A pessimist could 
envision the demise of life insurance upon 
the intrusion of Government into the field. 


There is the danger—that there may 
be pressures at work in Washington 
today to nullify the program of June 8. 
Against this danger we must muster 
our forces! 


s 
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Government Responsibility for Workers 


By Louis WALDMAN 


WANT to begin by making a gen- 

eralobservation. Inmyjudgment, 
unless democracies like ours undertake 
to solve the problem of economic secu- 
rity, they will not be able to withstand 
the attack made upon them by the 
forces of dictatorship which in differ- 
ent form now dominate three major 
countries in Europe. The capacity of 
democracy to survive will be tested by 
its capacity to afford economiz secu- 
rity to its citizens and inhabitants. 


Wao ARE INSECURE? 


I want to set down a few social facts 
which are not in dispute amorg hon- 
est students of government and eco- 
nomics. In the first place, dependence 
and insecurity is not the problem of 
some, but of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people. Not the unem- 
ployed alone, as some believe, but the 
employed as well are insecure. That 
is a fact frequently forgotten. Every 
time there is.an unemployed, there is 
insecurity of the employed. 

The last census records 48,829,920 
persons engaged in gainful occupations 
in the United States. Exclusive of 
agricultural workers, only 3,570,000 
‘are numbered among those that may 
be described as independent persons 
engaged in gainful occupations. These 
include professional men, business 
men, and those engaged in similar ac- 
tivities. All the rest are dependent 
and insecure. 

The second important fact I should 
like to set down is this: Economic in- 
security as it is known today, with 
its devastating consequences to the 
individual, is a recent phenomenon. 
It is the product of the current in- 
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dustrial form of organization. It was 
unknown in its present form in the 
early days of our country’s history, 
when our social system was based on 
an agricultural economy. There may 
have been want, there may have been 
poverty in those days, but there was 
not insecurity so widespread and so 
thorough as we havetoday. The pres- 
ent insecurity is the direct consequence 
of the wage system; and unless we ap- 
preciate this important social fact, the 
remedies we, propose will be of little 
use. They will not hit the mark. 

A third important fact I should like 
to record, a fact little dwelt upon in 
these discussions, is that economic in- 
security is not a problem of the wage 
earners alone. It has become a very 
important problem for the farmers, the 
professional men and women, and the 
smaller business men. There are to- 
day in the United States over fifteen 
thousand physicians exclusive of in- 
ternes, working on a full-time salary. 
That represents approximately 11 per 
cent of all the physicians in the coun- 
try. There are ‘today tens of thou- 
sands of lawyers working on a salary, 
occupying the same relative position 
towards the employer as the wage 
earner in the mine, the office, or the 
factory. These lawyers are utterly de- 
pendent upon the wage or salary they 
earn. ‘There are tens of thousands of 
engineers who, like physicians and law- 
yers, depend entirely on a salary or 
wage. The same is true of the phar- 
macist and the chemist. The profes- 
sional men and women have been re- 
duced, as wage earners, to a dependent 
status. 

These three important facts do not 
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paint the full picture of insecurity, and 
do not sufficiently tell the story or set 
forth the problem. . There are those 
tens of thousands who regarded them 
selves secure because there was an in- 
vestment made by them or for them 
in the purchase of bonds or stocks or 
other approved.securities. From re- 
cent experience, there is little ta be 
said for the security of these people. 
Here are some very startling figures. 


On September 1, 1929, the market 


value of all stocks and bonds on the 
stock exchange in New York was 
$89,668,000,000. One year later, in 
1930, the value was $49,020,000,000, 
and in 1932 it was only $15,633,000,- 
000. These dry figures tell a story of 
misery and poverty and destitution in 
thousands of homes where formerly 
the families thought themselves inde- 
pendent and economically secure. 

Then there are millions of home 
, owners in the United States who 
thought themselves secure with their 
homes. Many havefound out through 
bitter experience in the last four or 
five years that their homes were not 
their own. 


FAR-REACHING REMEDIES NEEDED 


I could cite further examples to 
show that there are large groups of 
our population, apart from wage earn- 
ers, profoundly affected by the prob- 
lem of dependence and inszcurity in 
our present economic organization. 
From all this I draw the simple con- 
clusion that economic security cannot 
be brought to our people by the es- 
tablishment of even the mcst perfect 
system of social insurance, though of 
course I most heartily favor the 
bringing of such a system into life. I 
merely desire to emphasize and to 
make abundantly clear that social in- 
surance is not a complete answer to 
the problem of insecurity. The gov- 
ernment relation to insecurity must 


express itself in many ways. It must 
attack the problem on many fronts. 

From the little I have said, you will 
see that the government relation to in- 
security goes to the question of homes, 
home building, and home financing. 
It goes to the question of controlling 
investments—of the regulation of the 
making and marketing of securities. 
It goes much beyond the mere control 
of the Stock Exchange. Government 
relation to economic security must 
deal with the whole vast problem of 
industrial relations, with the profes- 
sions, and with the problem of farm- 
ing and marketing, and not with social 
insurance alone. It is important to 
bear this fact in mind because we 
are, whether we like it or not, in a pe- 
riod of economic upheaval. We shall 
travel either in the direction of catas- 
trophe or in the direction of profound 
and real readjustment for the social 
good. Andif we are to travel the road 
of readjustment, we must know how 
far government must go. That, I take 
it, is the meaning underlying the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

Economie security obtained for a 
worker through an adequate collective 
agreement between employers and his 
union is one of the most important 
forms of such security. From this it 
follows that the government should 
legislate upon and should concern it- 
self with the question of collective bar- 
gaining and with the enforcement of 
collective agreements. It should keep 
the avenues clear for such bargaining. 
It should remove all legal obstacles to, 
and judicial interference by injunction 
with, the free functioning of the trade- 
union movement. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act is evidence of the clear recognition 
that there is a direct relation of gov- 
ernment to economic security. But, 
in my judgment, the people will have 
no economic security so long as they 
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have no economie power. Unless 
through government action thare is a 
shift of economic power from where it 
now resides to the broader base of the 
population, the problem of insecurity 
will remain unsolved. And unless a 
program of reforms is directed not 
against one symptom or anotker, but 
rather against the central problem of 
economic power, looking to a shift of 
that power, not in sudden, violent 
form, but consistently and as rapidly 
as possible, from the hands of the few 
to the hands of the entire collectivity 
—unless that is done, the proposed 
measures will not give,us the relief we 
hope for. 

By a shift of economic power, I do 
not mean simply a shift from Wall 
Street to Washington. That would 
create a vast government bureau- 
cracy. ‘The system of economic con- 
trol concentrated in a central govern- 
ment has been tried in Russia, and 
that picture is not very alluring. 
What I mean is a shift of economic 
power to the public, which through 
non-profit agencies will democratically 
manage and operate our system of 
credit, utilities, and basic incustries. 
Those enterprises which are local in 
nature should be operated ty local 


public agencies; those which are state 


or Federal in scope, by corresponding 
agencies. 


Tue [NDUSTRIALISTS PROGRAM 


Because I am convinced that the 
need for economic security requires 
government action to change the seat 
of economic power, I desire to digress 
for a moment to call your attention to 
the recovery program adopted by the 
National Conference of the Mational 
Association of Manufacturers made 
public in December 1934. These in- 
dustrialists are an important factor in 
the making and in the enforcement of 
legislation. At the very outset, the 


program of these business leaders de- 
clares: “Any government policy which 
substitutes reform for recovery is an 
unnecessary risk to the unemployed 
and all others, and should be aban- 
doned.” 

Now, I submit that there can be no 
real and lasting recovery in the United 
States without basic reform. It is per- 
fectly idle to continue a policy of do- 
nothing, hoping for recovery. That 
was tried up to 1932. With the ad- 
vent of the new Administration in 
1933, the country turned from waiting 
idly for recovery to a program of re- 
form. If the results are not what we 
should like them to be, it 1s because 
the New Deal has not aimed at the 
central pomt—the shifting of eco- 
nomic power. Results will come when 
the Administration, with greater bold- 
ness, continues reforms and directs 
them towards a more adequate distri- 
bution of wealth and the social control 
of industry. 

The program of the industrialists 
continues: “In relieving distress, pri- 
vate funds are and should be the first 
resources.” The program is an at- 
tack upon government relief and re- 
forms generally. “Privatefunds” have 
proved to be a dismal failure as a 
source of relief. Let me call your at- 
tention to an important fact. An ex- 
amination of the records of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau discloses that the 
three thousand wealthiest citizens in 
the country, those earning annual in- 
comes of $300,000 and more, contrib- 
uted annually the average of $19,600 
each to charitable, religious, educa- 
tional, and benevolent causes. Mark 
you, that does not cover contributions 
to unemployment relief alone; that 
covers all their endowments and dona- 
tions to colleges, schools, churches, and 
every kind of charitable enterprise. 
Under private relief the poor are com- 
pelled to take care of the poor. The 
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Nation cannot depend upon “private 
funds” to feed and house and clothe 
the destitute. The government can- 
not permit twenty million persons tb 
starve, who by the test of destitution 
are entitled to some allowance. That 
responsibility cannot be shifted to 
charity organizations or to the callous- 
ness of industrialists. 

The program of the industrialists 
continues: “Wage rates for work per- 
formed on work relief should be lower 
than current wage rates in private em- 
ployment and must never be sufficient 
to entice workers from private employ- 
ment.” The allowances for work re- 
lief, as the figures show, are woefully 
low. I submit that if there is any 
section of the country where wages 
are lower than this allowance, it con- 
stitutes a fatal indictment against the 
industrialists for upholding such low 
wages. It does not constitute an ar- 
gument for reducing the present allow- 
ance of the government for work relief. 
These low wages also furnish us a key 
to the depression. They prove the 
necessity for an adequate minimum- 
wage law and for a compulsory system 
of social insurance. 


RISKS TO BE COVERED BY SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


And this brings me to the immedi- 
ate question of social security through 
social insurance. What kind of insur- 
ance should the government adopt? 
And what hazards and risks should be 
covered? I happen to have had the 
privilege of being the first legislator in 
the State of New York to sponsor a 
bill for the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of social insurance. 
That was in 1918. The problem has 
not changed. The need was obvious 
even then, but it has been emphasized 
by time. 

What are the risks that should be 
insured? Unemployment is one, of 


course. That seems clear today. But 
many who realize its clear need now, 
opposed it only a few years back. 
Invalidity, permanent and tempo- 
rary illness, and industrial accidents 
not adequately govered by the com- 
pensation laws, constitute another risk 
that should þe insured. Please re- 
member that not all the states in the 
Union have compensation laws today. 
Some five states do not have any such 
laws at all. About half of the rest 
have what is known as the voluntary 
scheme, under which, by written con- 


‘sent of both sides, compensation may 


be waived. With the insecurity we 
know to exist, it is hard to believe that 
in states where the voluntary system 
prevails, the employees can offer ade- 
quate resistance if the employer de- 
sires them to waive. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually are lost to the wage earners be- 
cause of illness, tuberculosis, blindness, 
and permanent disability of various 
kinds. Today, there is no responsibil- 
ity anywhere for the care of the wage 
earner or his dependents in such even- 
tuality. An examination of the in- 
surance policies written by private 
companies covering disability discloses 
that that risk, as far as wage earners 
are concerned, has not been covered. 

Medical care is a phase of the same 
problem. In spite of the $3,500,000,000 
spent annually on medical care and 
medical institutions, the masses of 
workers and their families receive 
scant attention. Even the lower mid- 
dle class, according to a recent report, 
do not receive adequate medical and 
dental care. And yet there is no want 
of physicians and nurses and dentists 
and hospitals. They simply have not 
been socialized and organized to serve 
the community. A good part of the 
medical profession is coming around to 
the view that health insurance, fairly 
and honestly administered, is desirable 
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not alone for the public, but even for 
the medical profession itself. 

A third risk that should be insured 
is old age. Available figures disclose 
that approximately 40 per cent of 
those over sixty-five years of age are 
dependent upon relatives, private 


charity, or public care provided under . 


the poorhouse laws. Even New York 
State’s so-called Old Age Security Act 
is in fact not old age insurance. Bene- 
fits are granted on the test of destitu- 
tion, not on the test of old age. In- 
surance must be distinguished (and it 
rarely is) from unemployment relief, 
the dole, old age relief, or relief for 
the blind, by the principle that in the 
case of insurance, the recipient of the 
benefits under the fund becomes en- 
titled to those benefits on the happen- 
ing of a given event, not on proof of 
pauperism. Itis that fact that makes 
students of the subject describe social 
insurance as a step in attaining secu- 
rity for the individual. An old man or 
an old woman need not prove poverty 
to be entitled to an old age pension. 
Under an insurance plan, such a per- 
son need only prove that the event of 
age has occurred, and if that person 
falls in the class that has been insured, 
a pension is allowed. 
_ The same is true of unemployment. 
Today, relief is based on the principle 
of destitution. That fact is humili- 
ating, degrading, and demoralizing. 
It pauperizes the Nation. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is predicated on the 
principle that a wage earner is entitled 
to the benefits on the happening of the 
event of unemployment. It is a social 
measure, not a measure of poor relief. 
The same is true of health insurance. 
There is another risk that must be 
insured today, although a half a cen- 
tury ago it would have been an aca- 
demic question. With a very large 
number of women in industry, mater- 
. nity insurance should be included in 


any comprehensive scheme of social in- 
surance. Maternity insurance is really 
a phase of health insurance, but be- 
cause of its other social implications it 
has specific features which require spe- 
cial administrative provisions as well 
as special funds. 

And finally, there ts one more risk 
against which the broad masses of the 
population must be protected, and 
that is the risk of death. Out of the 
100,000,000 life insurance policies out- 
standing in 1931, approximately 74,- 
000,000 were what are known as indus- 
trial policies, that is, msurance carried 
by people of small means, mostly work- 
ers. Those policies generally run up 
to about $500. It is estimated that 
the average benefits of these 74,000,- 
000 policies yield $211 for every bene- 
ficiary. All I need to do is remind you 
of the fact that burial expenses alone 
run from $200 to $400. This policy, 
therefore, even where it exists, is at 
best nothing more than a burial policy. 
The widow and the orphans remain 
destitute, a charge upon the state. 
We therefore say that a system of so- 
cial insurance must provide against 
the risk and the hazard of death. 


BENEFICIARIES, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Now, who shall be meluded in that 
system? ‘There is no way of ascertain- 
ing the answer to this question on any 
scientific basis. There are only the 
basis of social expediency and the ex- 
perience abroad. In the judgment of 
those who have for some time given 
serious thought to the question, the 
suggestion has been put forth that per- 
sons earning $3,000 and less should be 
covered by insurance. It should 
cover not only manual workers, but 
white-collar workers as well. The 
principle is the same, for the depend- 
ence and insecurity is the same. 

One more vital question is that of 
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administration. ‘There is a very seri- 
ous effort now being made by the em- 
ploying interests and their allies to 
‘convert the public sentiment for uñ- 
employment insurance and ocher forms 
of social insurance into the acceptance 
of measures which in effect would per- 
petuate their economic power, not only 
in the degree in which they now have 
it, but ina greater degree. They may 
create benefits, but they would in- 
crease the insecurity of the workers 
and make them more deperdent. Of 
course, if you reject my assumption 
that economic security depends upon 
a shift of economic power, you will not 
feel that the question is important. 
But in my judgment, it is of grave im- 
portance. 

The industrialists in every state, and 
the program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to wich I have 
already adverted, advocate żhe setting 
up of what are known as unemploy- 
ment reserves, to be administered by 
the company or plant, as against the 
system which has been described so 
adequately by the previous speaker, of 
having a central fund to be adminis- 
tered by each state in coöperation with 
the Federal Government. You can 
see at once that if industrialists are 
permitted to establish the plant or 
company fund, to be controlled and 
administered by the owner cf the plant 


or by the company, you have added to 
the evil of the company union the evils 
of the company fund. By giving him 
control of the fund, you mcrease the 
economic hold of the employer ‘over 
his employees. , You increase rather 
than decrease the degree of :nsecurity 
of those employees. It therefore be- 
comes important that the whole fund 
be administered by public agencies. 
It should ba made entirely clear that 
there are grave social implications in 
the question of how the billions of dol- 
lars involved in a system of social in- 
surance are controlled. 

The question has been raised 
whether the state should contribute. 
It must, if the fund is to be sufficient 
to allow for the risks I have just dis- 
cussed. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment contribute? It should, if it 
wants to relieve itself from the hap- 
hazard form of unemployment relief. 
The state, the Nation, and the em- 
ployer should make their proportion- 
ate contributions. How ebout the 
employees? Should they contribute? 
In my judgment (and we cannot be 
dogmatic about it) those earning a 
wage or salary below a certain mini- 
mum, 2 minimum which is too low to 
provide for a decent standard of living, 
should not contribute. Those earning 
above such a minimum should con- 
tribute. 


Louis Waldman, a practicing lawyer in New York 
City, is chairman of the Socialist Party of New York 
State. He was Socialist candidate for Governor of 
New York in 1928, 1930, and 1932, and has been a 
member of the New York Assembly. 


The Federal Program for Economic Security 
By C. A. Kup 


E ARE not discussing tonight, 

I assume we agree, a program 
intended to guarantee economic secur- 
ity. Such guarantees can hardly be 
in a world whose most consistent char- 
acteristic is its changeableness. The 
Federal program as a matter of fact 1s 
much more modest than its title: it 
consists principally of a series of rec- 
ommendations for spreading certain 
losses that result from an insecure 
economic order. Although at various 
points it hopes to minimize their force, 
it does not pretend to remove the basic 
causes of insecurity. It provides a 
new method of paying insecurity 
costs. 

There is no essential conflict be- 
tween these two approaches—between 
indemnity for and prevention of social 
risk—any more than there is conflict 
in the field of private risk. To some 
extent, in fact, it is possible to use loss 
indemnity, or, if you like, social insur- 
ance, as a means of stimulating loss 
prevention, although prevention in the 
nature of things is the less important 
of the two. As long as the underlying 
causes of insecurity remain, the prin- 
cipal function of a social security pro- 
gram must be payment of losses rather 
than their prevention. 

The expression “economic security 
program” promises a plan for paying 
and preventing social losses of certain 
rather definite characteristics. It im- 
plies a plan as comprehensive as prac- 
ticable, covering all the major social 
risks that visit large, unpredictable 
losses on persons incapable of bearing 
them individually. It is also as sim- 
ple a plan as possible: it is a system, 
rather than a congeries of badly re- 
lated or unrelated separate devices. 
To assure permanence, its cost is not 


t 


burdensome. It will not, in attempt- 
ing to reduce insecurity on one front, 
create it on another. Finally, I as- 
sume that it. preserves as far as pos- 
sible the American tradition of self- 
help and individual responsibility, 
and interferes no more than is neces- 
sary with the going socio-economic 
order. There would, I imagine, be 
general agreement on all of these re- 
quirements of an economic security 
system, even on the last. 


HEALTH Insurance OMITTED FROM 
THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 


The most conspicuous blank in the 
Federal program as proposed in the 
Wagner bill is its failure to include 
public health insurance. This is not 
because the losses from poor health are 
unimportant. Poor health as a cause 
of social loss runs a strong second to 
unemployment. It is not because the 
health risk is unsuitable for the insur- 
ance method. Not one of the social 
risks is more eligible. Alone of all 
these, insurance of the health risk 
would result in no increase over cur- 
rent cost. Present expenditures for 
medical, hospital, dental, and allied 
services cost the average family 4.5 
per cent of its income, and for this 
same amount a standard of medical 


‘and allied care could be provided 
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under insurance at a far higher level 
than is available under present ar- 
rangements. If the health insurance 
program were restricted to providing 
the services of the general practitioner 
and hospital and institutional care, 
medical cost would be even less than 
it is today; and if desired, modest cash 
benefits could also be included out of 
this 4.5 per cent. 

Health insurance would impose no 
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new burden: it would be essentially a 
process of redistributing the average 
family’s medical expenditure so that it 
would pay regularly a small expense 
instead of risking catastrophic doctor 
and hospital bills. No new money 
would have to be found, and in the 
early stages of the plan, which should 
start slowly and experimentally, aver- 
age and total cost for medical care in 
this country would actually be less 
than now. ‘The gains in public health, 
even immediately, would be incalcu- 
lable. 

The nature of the health risk means 
also that it presents no actuarial prob- 
lem such as plagues the insurance of 
unemployment. There are no prob- 
lems of calculating the proper levels at 
which reserves must be set aside, be- 
cause practically all benefits are paid 
during the period they are incurred. 
Benefits could start at once, and if in- 
come and expenses would not balance 
in one accounting period, they might 
easily be adjusted for the next. Very 
important also, the absence of reserves 
eliminates these other bogeys that, on 
paper at least, haunt unemployment 
and old age funds: the difficulties of 
investment, of fund accumulation and 
liquidation, and of possible political 
misuse. Finally, of all the risks we 
call social, the health risk presents the 
richest chance for prevention. Of this 
we have ample evidence in the suc- 
cessful campaigns of private insurance 
companies, and among the same 
groups as are eligible for health insur- 
ance. 

The Wagner bill does not include a 
health insurance section. The report 
of the Committee on Economic Secur- 
ity stops with an outline of the frame- 
work of what it recommends as a 
sound plan. We may understand the 
reason for these omissions; still, they 
exist. It is true that a plan for health 
insurance will be of little use until it 


can count on the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the medical profession. It is 
true that important sections of the 
profession still stand with reluctant 
feet. Nevertheless the omission is an 
unfortunate one,eparticularly because 
of the effect on the administrative set- 
up of the economic security plan, to 
be discussed presently. This set-up 
could perhaps be planned today to 
leave place for a health insurance sys- 
tem to follow, but in the absence of 
definite health proposals, this is not a 
very practicable procedure. 


CoMPREHENSIVENESS OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Otp Ack PROVISIONS 


The economic security program va- 
ries also considerably in the degree to 
which it covers the separate social 
risks. There are already many critics 
of the catholicity of the proposal for 
unemployment compensation. The 
Wagner bill leaves it to the individual - 
state to decide between guaranteed 
employment, the employer or indus- 
try reserve, and the state-wide pool. 
From the point of view of comprehen- 
siveness, there is no question as to 
which is the better of the last two. 
(We assume that an outright Federal 
unemployment compensation law is 
out of the question.) Other things 
equal, that unemployment compensa- 
tion plan is most desirable that ex- 
tends security to the greatest number 
of workers. The narrower the base of 
the plan, the less the safety to each 
worker. The narrower the base, the 
greater the interest In management to 
stabilize. 

Here, as elsewhere, one cannot have 
everything, and where objectives con- 
flict they must be compromised. Per- 
haps the basic reason—-whatever one 
may think of its practical foree—for 
the reserve plan is its financial appeal 
to management. In the present state 
of the Nation’s thinking, the Federal 
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proposal, which permits the reserve, 
seems the only practicable one. To 
attempt to get universal agreement 
for or against the state-wide pool 
would be simply to transfer the battle 
of the states to Washington. It 
would be a major mistake in strategy 
for those who hope to see unemploy- 
ment compensation in their time. 

The proposed unemployment com- 
pensation law is particularly liberal in 
its inclusion of all employments except 
government work and those involving 
fewer than four employees. The old 
age annuity proposal is nearly as in- 
clusive. Benefits under both the un- 
employment compensation and annu- 
ity schemes are not luxurious, but they 
represent practically a 100 per cent net 
advance over what we now have. 
The old age assistance subsidy 
would make much more nearly uni- 
form what is now the privilege of a very 
few. 

But since the Wagner bill does not 
specify benefit and eligibility scales or 
administrative standards for unem- 


ployment compensation, there is abso- | 


lutely no assurance that the benefits 
will be equitable between persons in 
the same scheme or for the same per- 
son in different schemes. It is now 
generally agreed that use of Federal 
tax power as the regulatory method is 
a mistake, and that had the principle 
of Federal subsidies been used instead, 
this sad heterogeneity could have 
been avoided. Even overlooking these 
consequences, the very constitutional 
basis of the pay-roll tax appears to be 
in doubt. It is part of the price we 
pay for federated government. 


Prorosep METHODS or 
ADMINISTRATION 


Perhaps the complications of the 
proposed program are its most vul- 
nerable point. It is a terrific respon- 
sibility to add to the mammoth bu- 


reaucracy we have in one way or 
another put together in the past 
decade. Even kept to its absolute 
minimum, any really comprehensive 
economic security program will re- 
quire considerable additions. This is 
not the usual foreboding of an anti- 
government-in-business. I am not 
one of those who expect everything 
under the sun from government and 
then cry about its expansiveness and 
its cost; but at the same time it must 
be emphasized that the American peo- 
ple are on the brink of a great decision. 
Most people apparently are quite 
clear about the way the decision 
should be made, but they are not 
equally clear about some of the pos- 
sible consequences. It would be a 
real tragedy if we, with an unparalleled 
chance to create a really comprehen- 
sive economic security system, should 
barge blindly ahead as the English 
barged before us, slapping up a new 
department here, a new bureau there, 
and after a while an annex somewhere 
else. We are on the point of making 
a great change in our way of living 
and doing business. Let us make it 
intelligently. 

I am taken aback, as you must be 
too, when I go through the pages of 
the Wagner bill and find into how 
many pieces the framers have suc- 
ceeded in splitting up the power and 
the glory. On page 2 I discover that 
allotment of old age assistance moneys 
goes to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator. On page 21 the new- 
ly created Social Insurance Board is 
given authority over old age annuities 
and over unemployment compensa- 
tion administration. But the unem- 
ployment fund itself is to be in the 
Federal Treasury. The Bureau of 
Public Health Service will handle ap- 
propriations for public health; and the 
Secretary of Labor with the Children’s 
Bureau, appropriations for maternal 
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and child health and crippled children. 

Each one of these allocations of re- 
sponsibility taken by itself seems rea- 
sonable. It is when you try to put 
them all together and remember the 
continuous and vital relations that for 
effective work must exist between 
these agencies and those responsible 
for general poor relief, for public works 
(should we get them), and for the 
health insurance plan of the future, 
that the full picture of administrative 
complexity becomes plain. Entirely 
apart from the merit of each part of 
the system, no system can be really 
efficient and economical if broken up 
into so many bureaus, boards, and de- 
partments. The English have learned 
this lesson, and are only now slowly 
and painfully working toward a sim- 
pler administrative structure. 

Of course, no one believes that a 
single officer at Washington could 
handle all the far-flung aspects and 
implications of the whole problem. of 
economic security. It would perhaps 
be unwise to try to place all these ac- 
tivities even in a single department. 
Perhaps not. Certainly different per- 
sonnel must take care of various spe- 
cialized phases of the problem, but the 
problem is—or should be—a single 
problem. We shall not get very far 
administratively by creating hosts of 
new economic boards and then hoping 
that the hosts by some magic will work 
together. Why should we not at least 
explore the possibilities of a Depart- 
ment of Economic Security? The 
economic security program has to do 
as much with commerce as with labor, 
and it has a great deal to do with the 
Treasury. All these should be repre- 
sented in the Department, somewhat 
in the way the Attorney General is 
represented in other Government de- 
partments by his deputies. 

It is particularly important that the 
administration of general poor relief 


be geared with that of unemployment 
compensation, health insurance, and 
old age assistance. Most employables 
wil be able to carry themselves 
through the unemployment compen- 
sation waiting tyne, but when com- 
pensation rights run out or when 
workers are ineligible, poor relief must 
stepin. Isay “must step in,” because 
we are committed in this country to a 
policy of not letting any one starve; 
and for this very reason we need to 
take the utmost precautions against 
malingering and other causes of waste. 
After benefits are exhausted, employ- 
ables may be offered work on emer- 
gency relief projects, and again there is 
the need of closest check between the 
responsible authorities. A sick per- 
son who has used up his sick benefit 
will pass to the general poor relief sys- 
tem. So will many dependent old 
persons who are disqualified under the 
resident or other requirements of state 
assistance laws. Social insurance can 
never be more than the first line of | 
defense (second line if we count indi- 
vidual savings), and the state, under 
Insurance as now, must take over when 
other resources fail. One tremendous 
advantage of a Department of Eco- 
nomic Security or of a closely co- 
ordinated administration would be the 
possibility of eliminating or at least 
reducing the temptation, particularly 
strong in times like these, to gaze on 
the whole scene of economic insecurity 
through the blue glasses of poor relief. 


GOVERNMENT'S Part In FINANCING 
THE PROGRAM. 


As far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, the methods proposed 
for financing the economic security 
program are not nearly so complicated 
as those proposed for administering 
it. Immediate Federal expenditures 
would be principally to subsidize state 
old age assistance laws, state unem- 
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ployment administration expenses, and 
state mothers’ assistance, and would 
not run over $217,000,000 a year. 

It has been urged in Congress that 
the entire cost of unemployment in- 
surance be raised by Federal taxation, 
preferably on incomes. This sugges- 
tion is highly questionable. Its effect 
would be to remove the responsibility 
for employment irregularity entirely 
from management and consumers, and 
in fact from every one. Simplicity is 
something more than holding a single 
authority responsible for support, or 
throwing the burden of support on a 
particular tax. 

It appears eminently reasonable to 
ask the states to carry at least one-half 
the burden of caring for the dependent 
- aged, and to ask employers and (per- 
haps) employees to set aside unem- 
ployment and annuity funds. The 
chief function of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be that indicated in the 
Wagner bill: to lead and to coérdinate 
the efforts of the states. If there were 
no states, with their own debts and 
their own tax powers, there would be 
much less need for discussion on this 
point. Even so, for old age assistance 
and unemployment compensation 
there would be powerful reasons for 
leaving part of the cost on local areas. 
But the states exist, and a modus 
vivendi must be devised to secure their 
most effective relations with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Such co6rdinated or centralized ad- 
ministration would have one more 
major advantage. It would go a long 
Way toward preventing the duplica- 
tions and the overlappings that result 
from parallel economic security plans 
with different eligibility and benefit 
scales. The anomalies of the British 
experience are a commonplace. With 
the British, a man’s not a man for all 
that. It depends into which slot his 
case happens to drop. For example, 


if he is injured coming from work 
(workmen’s compensation) he gets 
one amount; if he is injured at home 
(health insurance) he gets a smaller 
sum. Careful codrdination of legisla- 
tive provisions would reduce the im- 
portance of this réle of administration; 
but intelligent administration could 
do wonders in minimizing inequities. 


Cost OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM 


‘One answer to the inevitable cost 
objection to any economic security 
scheme is that, aside from adminis- 
trative expense and possible malinger- 
ing, there would not be an increase in 
cost, but rather a transfer. Insurance 
and social Insurance are a new way to 
pay old debts in this essential sense: 
they raise the necessary funds in an 
orderly, efficient way as contrasted 
with the emotional, emergency, high 
pressure methods we struggle with to- 
day. Some one now pays for the 
victims of unemployment, dependent 
age, and poor health, but certainly 
social insurance re-allocates the bur- 
den. Incidentally, our present meth- 
ods of handling social losses require 
heavy administrative expense, much 
of which would be eliminated under 
insurance. 

First let us consider the total money 
costs. A health insurance scheme 
would cost little or nothing net. Un- 
employment insurance, after it got 
started, would cost perhaps 3 per cent 
of pay roll, which, even if assumed 
entirely by employers, would equal 
not more than 1 per cent of wholesale 
price. This, it should be noted, is the 
outside cost excluding administration; 
and if the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund has any possibilities at all 
for stabilizing the cycle, it might be 
reduced perceptibly, although it is fu- 
tile at this stage to speculate by how 
much. The cost of old age noncon- 
tributory pensions—according to the 
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~Committee’s estimates—might ulti- 
mately reach over a billion a year. 
Much greater sums would be involved 
in financing the compulsory contribu- 
tory old age annuity plan, which 
by 1957 would equal 5 per cent of pay 
roll. 

Even for America, these are consid- 
erable sums. The financing of the 
annuity scheme particularly presents 
a difficult choice for the framers of 
legislation. As had the British before 
us, we have on hand a long neglected 
and a long accumulated old age de- 
pendency problem. Because the pro- 
portion of old persons to the whole 
population is steadily increasing, the 
old age dependency problem is in- 
creasing also, and at least as steadily. 
It is quite all right to start off our 
young folks now on an annuity sav- 
ing program, but what shall we do 
with persons already old or so near 
the 65-year line that they have 
only a short time in which to lay 
aside? 

The Wagner proposal is that the nat- 
ural excess of annuity contributions 
in the early years shall be used by the 
Federal Government to pay annuities 
to older persons over and above what 
their contributions will actually entitle 
them to, and not to begin making up 
this deficit, until about 1965, when an- 
nuity benefit payments will begin to 
exceed receipts. This appears a very 
dubious procedure, and in the eyes of 
the layman will amount to concealing 
for many years the true cost of the 
system. It would be far more desir- 
able either to continue these older 
persons on noncontributory old age 
assistance, or to begin Federal contri- 
butions to the fund at a much earlier 
date. 


Incrpence or Cost 


The question of cost is also a ques- 
tion of incidence. I believe that labor 
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would still bear so much of the burden’: 
of the unemployment risk that it 
should not be asked to help support 
unemployment benefits out of its 
pay envelope. On the average, a 3- 
per-cent-of-pay-roll scheme would pay 
for not more th&n one quarter of un- 
employment losses; in particular cases 
the share of the worker would be even 
greater. I believe that labor does not 
need the spur of a direct wage contri- 
bution to make it appreciate its bless- 
ings, and that it is not desirable to 
support the benefit scale from this 
source. Moreover, a non-contribu- 
tory scheme is administratively a 
simple scheme, and other things equal, 
our choice should be for the scheme 
simplest of operation. 

The Wagner bill would collect all 
contributions from the employer, but 
presumably some part of these might 
be deducted from the employee’s pay, 
although the bill does not say so. 
(The bill apparently would permit all 
of the pay-roll tax to be charged 
to labor.) Whatever the employer 
would pay out of his own funds would 
by and large be borne either by him or 
by the consumer. If our experience 
with workmen’s compensation is a 
precedent, little or none of the bur- 
den would be passed on to labor or 
the consumer. 

If it is considered desirable to ask 
the worker to help support any part of 
the economic security system, the 
most logical place is in its provision 
for old age. The causes of unemploy- 
ment insecurity are completely be- 
yond the worker’s control. His re- 
sponsibility for old age support is 
much closer and clearer. At the top 
of the proposed annuity scale, contri- 
butions by employer and employee 
would reach 2.5 per cent of payroll. 
For the employee this is a consider- 
able, but on the average not an im- 
possible, contribution. 





DEBATABLE ELEMENTS 


Finally, discussion of the question 
of cost is not complete without some 
consideration of the possible creation 
of new dangers. One of these is the 
implied threat to thé credit of the Fed- 
eral Government, of powers as broad 
as those conferred on the Social Insur- 
ance Board in Section 501, where it is 
“authorized to borrow from time to 
time on the credit of the United 
States” without limit. As we have 
noticed, no provision is made to meet 
the large liabilities to be incurred on 
account of middle-aged annuitants. 
Most serious of all, the unemployment 
trust fund is to be placed with the 
Federal Treasury. 

I understand the sound arguments 
for concentrating this fund so that it 
can do the greatest possible amount of 
good in checking inflation’s upswing 
and in breaking deflation’s swing 
down. I appreciate the applicability 
here of the maxim of the stitch in time. 
I believe the fund, if practicable, 
should be frozen, and that probably 
the one best investment for the pur- 
pose is in Federal securities. But I 
should much prefer that the billions 
of unemployment funds should not be 
under the control of the official who 
manages the general credit policy of 
the United States, and who, irrespec- 
tive of party, is a political appointee 
and has political responsibilities. To 
a degree, any custodian of these con- 
siderable sums would be subjected to 
the same pressure as the Secretary of 
the Treasury; but if the fund were in- 
trusted to the Federal Reserve banks, 
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the degree would be appreciably less. 
It will be a miracle if this section of 
the Wagner bill does not arouse active 
docal opposition both before and after 
its passage. 


Is the proposed system American? 
That, I am afraid, must remain a mat- 
ter of opinion. In my opinion, “Yes”; 
but my idea of Americanism is not the 
same as that of everyone else. I take 
it that every one agrees that the es- 
sence of Americanism is reliance as far 
as possible on self-help and individual 
responsibility. The catch comes on 
the “as far as possible.” For myself, 
I believe that for the average man the 
danger of regimentation, like the rumor 
of Mark Twain’s death, has been greatly 
exaggerated. He has been regimented 
for a long time—a long time even þe- 
fore 1929. Insecurity is not the prod- 
uct of the depression, and it will not 
end with the depression. Social in- 
surance, which is the keystone of the 
Wagner bill proposals, promises no 
miraculous works, but neither does it 
push us to the edge of a Grand Can- 
yon. Like a car hitched to a moving 
train, social Insurance can be added to 
the going system with a minimum of 
shock and a maximum of comfort. 
Your true conservative is for social 
insurance because it is built squarely 
on the going system, and comes not to 
destroy but to strengthen the founda- 
tions. There has been discussed and 
passed in Washington during the past 
two years some very unusual and even 
radical legislation. Surely the Wag- 
ner bill is in neither category. 


A Plea for a National Social Security System 


By Jonn W. EDELMAN 


Y POSITION on this program is 

slightly arhbiguous. I am here 
definitely expressing a labor point of 
view, but yet am not enunciating an 
official position. The only official 
declaration that has been expressed 
on this question is that of President 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor when he testified before the 
House and Senate committees in 
January. 

On this question of social security 
legislation, my views are not exactly 
spectacular. I am not a recent con- 
vert to the cause of social insurance, 
and have rather exhausted my youth- 
ful missionary zeal. My approach is 
somewhat that of the skeptic; I have 
been lobbying for labor bills long 
enough to know that I am going to get 
considerably less than is really needed, 
and far less than I believe is desirable 
and just. 

My attitude on the whole question 
of social security, so-called, is based on 
the premise that real security can be 
achieved only by establishing a secure 
economy. The enactment of social 
insurance legislation will not speed the 
birth of a new social order. This type 
of legislation is definitely palliative in 
character. It is only concern for the 
victims of a system that refuses to 
work, that causes me to devote time 
and energy to the struggle for unem- 
ployment insurance and related meas- 
ures. 


UNINFORMED PUBLIC PINION 
Americans, though reputed to be a 
. hard-headed and practical people, are 
much more concerned with nostrums 
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and panaceas than they are with plod- 
ding, workable measures of reform. 
Apparently no popular excitement can 
be developed for any formula for social 
protection unless the plan is linked to 
the name of some naive messiah whose 
qualifications to speak on the subject 
he espouses are mainly a new-born en- 
thusiasm or an excellent radio voice. 
I welcome aid and support for social 
security legislation from any source, 
but merely wish to complain here, in 
passing, that high-minded propagan- 
dists who are realistic about their 
causes, usually win some approbation 
and little attention. 

This country needs quite desper- 
ately a passionate crusader who can 
do for unemployment insurance the 
sort of thing that some men in America 
have done for sin—make the subject 
attractive. We have actually made 
vice and drunkenness important and 
thrilling topics. Nation-stirring polit- 
ical contests have been staged in this 
country over such really abstruse 
but striking slogans as “free silver.” 
Catch phrases and dramatic actions 
are needed today to stir the emotions 
of the American masses so that facts 
about social security legislation can be 
impressed on the consciousness of sev- 
eral million Americans. 

There is overwhelming popular sup- 
port for the President’s program, but 
there is a dangerous lack of under- 
standing of the specific measures that 
are proposed. I wish to emphasize 
the grave social risk in putting over a 
seriously inadequate program on the 
American people—and that is exactly 
what may happen at the present junc- 
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ture in our affairs. The resentment 
and disgust that would sweep through 
this country later on, should the men 
in the streets find their expectations 
dashed when the time to collect bene- 
fits rolled around, might be sufficient 
to enable one of our clownish but as- 
piring Hitlers to stage more than a 
comic army rebellion. 

The very name “social security” 
raises hopes which cannot be fulfilled 
in any literal sense. The operation of 
social security measures will certainly 
do much to insure society itself from 
the sort of panic collapse which oc- 
curred in March 1933, when our banks 
closed and the Nation stood bewil- 
dered and shaken. 

Labor is well aware of the important 
stabilizing effect which an unemploy- 
ment and old age insurance system 
may have on a completely unstabilized 
capitalist economy. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is politically imperative that 
the individual be allotted more ade- 
quate direct benefits than have been 
proposed in the Administration meas- 
ure. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor’s 
DEMANDS 


At this point permit me to read into 
record the demands which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has presented 
for minimum standards for unemploy- 
ment insurance: 


1. The measure should be compulsory. 

2. Coverage should be as wide as pos- 
sible, including all industrial and manufac- 
turing establishments hiring three or more 
persons. The coverage should include 
mines, wholesale and retail trade, all trans- 
portation, communication, forestry, fisher- 
ies, and should exclude domestic workers, 
laborers engaged in agriculture, professional 
persons, government employees. 

3. A sum equal to 5 per cent of the pay 
roll should be paid into an unemployment 
reserve fund by employing concerns, to be 
administered by public agencies. Employ- 


ees shall make no additional monetary con- 
tributions. 

4. Benefits should be a specific amount 
over a definite period of time—that is, on a 
contractual basis, as a right inherent in em- 
ployment. The amount shall be upon a 
basis of 50 per cent of the normal weekly 


. wage but not less than $15. Payments 


shall begin with the second week of unem- 
ployment and continue for 26 weeks in any 
one year. Part-time unemployment to be 
compensated by partial benefits. 

‘5. Labor and management should be rep- 
resented in the management of unemploy- 
ment benefits through joint advisory com- 
mittees with equal representation for the 
two interests. 

6. Public employment exchanges are es- 
sential in the administration of unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

7. Unemployment means inability of a 
person capable of and willing to work to 
find and obtain employment at his regular 
work, or other work for which he is reason- 
ably fitted. No person should be required 
to accept work under the following provi- 
sions: 

(a) Ina sitiation vacant directly in con- 
sequence of a stoppage of work due to a 
trade dispute; 

(b) If the wages, hours and conditions 
offered are less favorable to the employee 
than those prevailing for similar work in the 
locality, or are such as tend to depress 
wages and working conditions; 

(c) If acceptance of such employment 
would abridge or limit the right of the em- 
ployee under Section 7 (a) of the National 
Recovery Act to refrain from joining a la- 
bor organization or association of work- 
men, or to retain membership in and ob- 
serve the rules of any such organization or 
association. 

(d) Workers who quit work without 
good cause or who are discharged for mis- 
conduct shall not thereby forfeit benefits 
beyond a reasonable period. 

We also urge higher standards and 
greater uniformity in old age pension legis- 
lation and mothers’ pensions and their ex- 
tension to all states. ° 


The safeguards which labor has 
asked for to protect the right to strike 
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have apparently been met in drafting 
the law. The question of labor repre- 
sentation on administrative agencies 
has not yet been fully worked out, I 
believe. Labor representation can no 
doubt be insured, even if not specifi- 
cally provided for in the law. 


STATE Action UNSATISFACTORY 


The criticism of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now centers largely 
on the issue of adequacy of benefits. 
The question I wish to stress, however, 
is whether the law shall provide for a 
uniform national system, centrally 
controlled, or whether the present for- 
mula for politely pressuring the states 
to set up localized systems shall be put 
into effect. 

There are, of course, obvious rea- 
sons for preferring a nationally uni- 
form system of unemployment insur- 
ance. The difficulties which have 


been encountered in securing ratifica- 


tion of the Child Labor Amendment 
by the state legislatures demonstrates 
why organized labor is unwilling to go 
through the dreary and long-drawn- 
out fight to pass unemployment in- 
surance bills in forty-eight states over 
the opposition of rural legislators most 
of whom are puppets for special inter- 
ests of one sort or another. ‘True, the 
Wagner bill is drawn with the idea in 
mind of virtually compelling the states 
to action. We recall, however, many 
incredible and bitter experiences in 
several very sovereign and also very 
stubborn states where Federal relief 
was spurned and the need for aid to 
starving people was denied. 

There are state legislatures today 
which would ‘reject their own money 
for old age pensions with more vigor- 
ous and vehement indignation than 
the average good woman would ex- 
hibit in rejecting proffers of financial 
assistance from kindly gentlemen. 
Even those states that have suc- 


cumbed under pressure to the assaults 
upon their rugged individualism in the 
matter of relief will virtuously declare, 
when asked to adopt unemployment 
insurance bills, that one false step on 
the state’s part goes not necessarily 
warrant a profligate national adminis- 
tration in making further improper 
advances. 

The slightly exasperated tone of 
these remarks regarding state action 
is entirely the result of a visit which I 
have just made to the South, where I 
assisted in organizing a conference of 
labor representatives from thirteen 
states in the Southeast for the purpose 
of promoting the President’s social se- 
curity program and allied measures in 
the state legislatures in that area. 
Enormous strides have been made 
towards liberalization of Southern 
state governments, but even the most 
sanguine officers of Southern State 
Federations of Labor at this Nashville 
conference were entirely opposed, on 
practical grounds, to any sort of secur- 
ity program except one that would be 
run from Washington and would be 
uniform the country over. 


LEGISLATIVE OBSTACLES 


Labor is not unaware of the weighty 
legal objections raised against a pro- 
posal to depart from the now thor- 
oughly dishonored and demonstrably 
unworkable patchwork Federal plan 
for applying reforms which new eco- 
nomic conditions have made impera- 
tive. May I point out that there are 
legal arguments against any progres- 
sive effort, and there are experts 
who feel that the Wagner-Lewis bill 
will be ruled out under the second 
child-labor decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

If the President’s plan for a Federal 
system of social security could carry 
with it a more positive and binding 
guarantee against legal interference 
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than would the same package dressed 
up as a national system, the practical 
man would be obliged to plump for the 
Administration measure at once. The 
fact -is that whatever the Congress 
passes in the way of social legislation, 
whatever steps towards regaining so- 
cial control over natural resources are 
taken by the Administration, must be 
regarded as being provisional in char- 
acter until we as a nation get our eco- 
nomic dander up to the point that the 
British Liberals got theirs when they, 
on a less crucial issue, obtained safe 
passage of democratic legislation 
through the House of Lords by merely 
hintmg that they might appoint a 
great many new peers. 

Labor in America prides itself upon 
being interested more in results than 
in theories. And labor would not at- 
tempt to have the program of a friend- 
ly and sympathetic Administration 
modified if it were not convinced that 
practical considerations dictate this 
policy. 

Let me say quite baldly that the or- 
ganized labor movement has become 
utterly and completely fed up with the 
doctrine of “State rights.” President 
Roosevelt’s “New Order” simply can- 
not be realized in our times until we 
as a nation are prepared to legislate 
boldly to meet national situations by 
act of Congress, rather than using leg- 
islative euphemisms to avoid shock- 
ing those who have been reduced 
to a condition of complete helpless- 
ness through fear of adverse court 
rulings. 

The startling and rapid advances 
which have been made towards the 
equalization of labor standards in this 
country under the NRA should be 
consolidated and extended still fur- 
ther by subsequent acts of Congress. 
Popular sentiment in this country is 
against the continued existence of 
geographical differentials in standards 
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of labor and social legislation. A hor- 
rible example of the effects of patch- 
work legislation is the case of work- 
men’s compensation. Several states 
are today permitted to operate with- 
out any workmen’s legislation what- 
ever. Such states have all the power 
they need now to hog-tie a social 
security program, without voting 
them further rights. 

Even manufacturers in those states 
that are without compensation laws 
have recently become skeptical of 
their “advantages” in this respect. 
The losses through accidents which ° 
the manufacturers are frequently pay- 
ing through damage suits are greater 
than the cost of compensation insur- 
ance, in view of the rapidly developing 
skill and energy of the damage suit 
attorneys, who make exceedingly 
pretty killings from time to time by 
taking up the cause of some poor devil 
maimed or killed at his place of em- 
ployment. 

As a result of those conditions, the 
employers now want to be protected 
against damage suits by having work- 
men’s compensation legislation. It 
happens, however, that the damage 
suit lawyers have created substantial 
economic values out of their op- 
portunity freely to sue any likely 
employer. To protect their special 
interests in preventing passage of com- 
pensation laws, those lawyers have 
become powerful in politics and act in 
righteous opposition to the cruel and 
careless employer. D- mention this 
interesting incident as an example of 
the blessings of local autonomy and of 
the doctrine of “State rights.” 


MODIFICATIONS NEEDED 


I am devoting so much of my time 
to an argument for a national system 
of unemployment insurance solely on 
what seem to me practical grounds. 
We know too little about the subject 
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to be able to plan with accuracy for a 
thoroughly adequate unemployment 
compensation bill today. The Presi- 
dent’s program is courageous Just be* 
cause it is essentially experimental. 
It is certain that substantial modifica- 
tions will be required within a very 
few years in any system that is set up 
by the present Congress. I submit 
that if we must have the patchwork or 
state systems, we will effectively pre- 
vent changes from being made in the 
laws within the next twenty years. 
Each state will wait upon the other, 
and all of them will stall in a perfect 
contrapuntal chorus. Counterpoint 
is described in Webster’s as “the com- 
bination of simultaneous voice parts, 
each independent, but all conducing to 
a result of uniform and coherent tex- 
ture.” 

As things stand in our America to- 
day, we could count upon the adoption 
of the most needed adaptations and 
improvements in our mechanisms for 
social security, only if the legislation 
were national in character, and not as 
now planned. It has been argued 
that because the so-called experts on 
social security legislation could not 
agree on the ideal or nearly satisfac- 
tory type of bill to be recommended 
to the President, he should refer the 
controversy to the forty-eight states. 
Such a policy is clearly suicidal, and 
the efforts of the proponents of 
social security should be concentrated 
as far as possible on obtaining funda- 
mental modifications of Senate Bill 
1130. 

For my own part, I should prefer to 
accept an absolutely minimum meas- 
ure so framed as to make future im- 
provements and enlargements possible 
promptly, rather than see an osten- 
sibly better bill become law which 
will remain on the statute books as 
written for an indefinite period of 
years. 


COMPANY RESERVES 
UNSATISFACTORY 


Labor is utterly opposed to the sys- 
tem of plant or company reserves, for 
several reasons. , A company-reserve 
plan could be used to promote com- 
pany unionism. ‘The more serious ob- 
jection, however, is that such schemes 
are not practicable in the era of ex- 
treme economic uncertainty in which 
we must operate. 

Paul H. Douglas says: 


The expectation that a slight tax upon 
unemployment will cause individual Ameri- 
can business men largely to abolish unem- 
ployment is, therefore, one more indication 
of the blithe and superficial optimism of the 
American temperament. And it is my own 
belief that it will be little short of a calamity 
if the American public is misled by the ad- 
vocates of plant reserves into any wide 
adoption of this plan. 

The best plan is that of a state-wide fund 
which will equalize benefits and obtain all 
the pooled advantages which a centralized 
reserve permits. For under a multiplicity 
of plant reserves, there will be large unused 
balances in some funds, while the workers 
in other companies will be having their 
benefits cut to the core. By sweeping to- 
gether these idle surpluses, the funds col- 
lected can be more effectively used for the 
relief of human need. The economics of 
using centralized rather than decentralized 
reserves are, therefore, as real in the field 
of insurance as they are in the case of a 
labor force or an army. 

As a matter of fact, popular opinion is 
rapidly developing in favor of state-wide 
pools. It was advocated by the Ohio Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance, and 
furnished the model for legislation in that 
State. It is favored by the state federa- 
tions of labor in New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Ilinois, which have all seen the 
close similarity which the company reserve 
plan bears to company unions, and it is em- 
bodied in the recent report of the New 
Hampshire commission. It is being pushed 
by the vigorous Association for Social Se- 
curity under the leadership of Abraham 
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Epstein, and with the sponsorship of an 
able advisory committee. Such a state- 
wide pool, by varying the assessments upon 
individual employers and industries in some 
ratio to their relative volume of unemploy- 
ment, could retain virtually all of the stabi- 
lizing influences whichgwould be exercised 
by the system of plant reserves. A com- 
promise which 1s sometimes proposed be- 
tween plant and the state-wide reserves is 
that of insurance by industry. This would 
be somewhat better than using the individ- 
ual company as the unit, but it too would 
result in widely varying benefits as well as 
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burdens. On the whole, therefore, the cen- 
tralized reserve is best. 


, Unless the legislation is so weak as 
actually to discredit the entire social 
security movement, I am for ariy leg- 
islation that will launch the Nation 
definitely on the route to real social 
security measures. ‘Let us advance 
out of this era where fear of unemploy- 
ment and indigence renders futile all 
efforts to Improve our whole civiliza- 
tion. 


research director of the 


American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Phila- 


delpiua. 


Features of the Economic Security Program 
By Epwi E. Wrrre 


HE Economic Security Act on 

‘which hearings are now being con- 
ducted in both houses of the Congress 
is a direct outgrowth of the Presi- 
dent’s message to the 73rd Congress 
on June 8, 1934, in which he stated: 
“Among our objectives, I place the 
security of the men, women and chil- 
dren of the Nation first.” 

In that message, and again in his 
message at the opening of the 74th 
Congress, the President outlined his 
concept of what security for men, 
women, and children embraces. He 
stated that security, to his mind, pre- 
sents three major aspects: first, decent 
homes to live in; second, the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
country so as to afford people the 
fullest opportunity to engage in pro- 
ductive work; and third, safeguards 
against the major misfortunes of life. 
The bill now before Congress deals 
only with the third of these major 
aspects of economic security. More- 
over, it does not represent the Ad- 
ministration’s complete program, even 
with reference to this third aspect. 
The $4,000,000,000 Works Resolution, 
which has passed the House and is 
pending in the Senate, is a comple- 
mentary measure to the Economic 
Security Act. 


EMPLOYMENT ASSURANCE 


The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity gave first place in its recom- 
mendations to what it calls “employ- 
ment assurance.” By this is meant a 
conscious policy of the maximization 
of employment; the stimulation and 
maintenance of private employment, 
and the provision of public employ- 
ment when private industry does not 
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furnish work fox, large numbers of the 
population. 

The works program may be criti- 
cized as being inadequate to meet the 
problem which confronts the country, 
but it must be realized that this is the 
largest employment program that has 
even been considered in any country. 
It is the largest contribution ever 
made by the Government toward 
meeting the hazard of unemployment. 
In the fifteen years from 1920 to 1934, 
the British Government contributed 
and loaned to its unemployment in- 
surance fund a total of £355,000,000— 
less than $2,000,000,000. Last year 
the British Government contributed 
a total of £53,000,000, or $265,000,000. 
According to the pending Public 
Works Resolution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will contribute from general 
revenues, in one year, more than twice 
as much as England has contributed 
to unemployment insurance in all the 
years that it has had an unemploy- 
ment insurance law. Those who 
criticize the Administration’s program 
because it does not provide for govern- 
mental contributions to unemploy- 
ment insurance should not overlook 
thevery great contribution whichit pro- 
poses to make in this companion meas- 
ure to provide employment for the able- 
bodied unemployed who are on relief. 

The works program now under con- 
sideration is a temporary measure, 
but employment assurance was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security as a permanent policy 
—the major contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government in’ providing safe- 
guards against the hazard of unem- 
ployment. The President has not 
committed himself so definitely upon 
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the permanence of this policy, but it 
is not without significance that on the 
same day on which he created the 
Committee on Economic Security he 
created by Executive order another 
special committee, the National Re- 
sources Board. That Board made its 
report practically at the same time as 
did our Committee, and the President 
likewise transmitted its report to the 
Congress with his mdorsement. In 
that report a program is outlined for 
the development of this country which 
looks far into the future—a program 
which contemplates not merely de- 
velopment, but an interrelation be- 
tween development and employment 
opportunity. Onevery occasion when 
the President has referred to the prob- 
lems of economic security, he has 
linked together employment oppor- 
tunities and safeguards against the 
hazards of unemployment. The Ad- 
ministration’s attack upon the prob- 
lem of unemployment is the dual 
one of employment assurance and 
unemployment compensation—both 
equally important, and complemen- 
tary to each other. 


DRAFTING THE PROGRAM 


The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, upon whose report the Eco- 
nomic Security Billis based, was created 
after the President’s message of June 8. 
It is a Cabinet Committee, composed of 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator. That Committee has 
been assisted by ten advisory groups. 
Eight of these were special commit- 
tees concerned with special problems; 
the remaining two were consulted on 
all parts of the program. 

One of these general committees 
was the Technical Board, composed 
of twenty of the ablest economists and 


other specialists in the Government 
service. Among them were Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson, who was Chairman 
of the Ohio Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, 


‘who headed the Minnesota Employ- 


ment Stabilization Research Institute; 
Dr. Jacob Viner, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; Her- 
man J. Oliphant, General Counsel 
of the Treasury Department; Miss 
Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury; and Dr. Isadore 
Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics. ‘This Technical Board, func- 
tioning mainly through subcommit- 
tees, worked with the Cabinet 
Committee and its staff throughout 
the entire period of its existence, and 
deserves a major part of the credit 
for the program recommended by the 
Committee. 

The other general advisory group 
was the Advisory Council, composed 
of representative citizens, not tech- 
nicians. The function of the Advi- 
sory Council was to bring to the Cabi- 
net Committee the point of view of 
practical men. This group spent far 
less time on the work of the Commit- 
tee than did the Technical Board. 
In fact, it was not created until the 
technical group had concrete pro- 
posals to lay before these representa- 
tive citizens for their consideration. 
The Advisory Council met only four 
times, and its members were unable to 
agree on some points, with the result 
that the Committee could not possibly 
accept all of its contradictory advice. 
Nevertheless, it was distinctly helpful 
to the Committee to have all the 
different pomts of view presented so 
earnestly by their champions. 

Newspapers and magazines which 
are hostile to the Economic Security 
Bill are making a great deal of the fact 
that there were disagreements among 
the people who worked on this pro- 
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gram. These disagreements 
been exaggerated. The Committee 
on Economic Security, the only group 
which according to the Executive or* 
der of the President was to make any 
report, was absolutely unanimous in 
its recommendations. The Advisory 
Council was divided on some details, 
but all the members joined in a report 
which indorsed all the major measures 
recommended by the Committee, and 
at least a majority of the members of 
the Council are loyally supporting this 
program, as are all the members of 
the Technical Board. 

I come now to the content of the 
Economic Security Act. This bill 
deals with four major subjects: un- 
employment compensation, old age 
security, security for children, and 
public health services. 

Another major subject, health in- 
surance, is briefly dealt with in the 
report of the Committee on Economic 
Security, but without any. definite 
recommendation. This does not mean 
that the subject has been shelved. 
On the contrary, the Committee feels 
that it has made substantial progress 
in securing the coöperation of the 
medical and other professions directly 
concerned, in an attempt to work out 
a plan of health insurance which will 
be beneficial both to the professions 
and to the public. In securing such 
coöperation for the first time, we feel 
that we have made real headway, and 
our Committee has promised a special 
report on health insurance later in the 
year. The report already submitted 
stated unequivocally that insurance 
against the risks of illness must be on 
a compulsory basis. The full import 
of this statement has thus far re- 
ceived little notice. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Of the subjects dealt with in the 
bill, permit me first to discuss briefly 


have - 


unemployment compensation. Unem- 
ployment compensation is not con- 
ceived of as a complete protection 
against the hazards of unemployment. 


In no country in the world has it 


proved so. This does not mean that 
unemployment compensation is value- 
less. Far from it. It is a first line of 
defense, valuable particularly for those 
workers who are ordinarily regularly 
employed—the great majority of our 
industrial workers and the largest ele- 
ment in our entire population. Un- 
employment compensation is espe- 
cially valuable during the period just 
after the loss of a job, when the worker 
has a reasonable prospect of getting 
back to his old line of work soon. 
During this period he cannot be ex- 
pected to accept other work which 
would remove him from consideration 
for reémployment in his old line. 
Unemployment compensation is valu- 
able in so-called “normal times,” 
when it can serve as the major meas- 
ure of protection against the risks of 
unemployment. It is valuable also in 
a depression period, particularly in its 
early stages; and even in later stages 
it can carry a considerable although 
not the major part of the burden of 
providing for the unemployed. 

How adequate unemployment com- 
pensation will be depends primarily 
upon the rates of contribution. In 
this respect it is like any other form 
of insurance. Every life msurance 
agent tells me that, for my family, I 
have altogether too little protection. 
I buy as much protection as I can 
afford, but it is not adequate. If 
every one’s life insurance protection 
were completely adequate, there 
would be no problem such as the one 
with which we are also concerned in 
this bill, that of the widows with 
young families who are left without 
means of support. But would any 
one say that life insurance is not a 
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sound institution because the amounts 
paid beneficiaries are In many cases 
inadequate for their needs—because 
life insurance does not provide com- 
plete protection for the family de- 
prived of its breadwinner by his 
premature death? * Unemployment 
compensation cannot be made to 
cover the whole of the loss resulting 
from unemployment, at least with 
contribution rates that are within 
reasonable possibility. But that does 
not mean that it is without value. 
Like life insurance, it has value to the 
extent that one puts money into it. 
The unemployment compensation 
plan contemplated in this bill is es- 
sentially a program for state action. 
It is in accord with the pledge of the 
Democratic national platform of 1932, 
in which the party now in control of 
the Government committed itself to 
the enactment of unemployment com- 
pensation legislation through state 
action. This bill brings the Federal 
Government into the picture pri- 


marily to make it possible for the 


states to act. Unemployment com- 
pensation, popularly but less accu- 
rately called “unemployment insur- 
ance,” has been discussed seriously in 
this country since 1921, when the 
pioneer unemployment insurance bill 
for the United States was drafted by 
Dr. John R. Commons and introduced 
in the Wisconsin legislature. Ever 
since, unemployment imsurance bills 
have been introduced in many states 
at each regular session of their legis- 
latures. Sometimes these bills have 
passed one house; in 1933, that bap- 
pened in no less than seven states. 
Unemployment insurance has been 
indorsed by special state commissions 
or interim legislative committees in 
more than a dozen states. Only one 
state, however, has thus far enacted 
an unemployment compensation law, 
and that law is very inadequate, as 


was inevitable because this state had 
to go it alone. So long as the Federal 
Government does not act, the states 
cannot act. The costs of unemploy- 
ment compensation are so great that 
individual state action will always be 
defeated by the argument that the 
enactment of such a law will place the 
employers of the state at a disadvan- 
tage in interstate competition. If we 
are to have state unemployment com- 
pensation laws, we must have a Fed- 
eral law which will remove the dis- 
advantage against states that are 
willing to go ahead. 


Tse Unrrorm Tax 


To effect that purpose, the bill we 
are considering proposes the levy of a 
uniform tax on employers, based on 
their pay rolls, to be collected every- 
where in the country, regardless of 
whether the states in which they oper- 
ate have enacted unemployment com- 
pensation laws or not. 

Against that tax, a credit is allowed 
for the amount of the payments made 
by these employers under state un- 
employment compensation laws up to 
90 per cent of the Federal tax, 10 per 
cent being collected in any event. 
This is essentially the same provision 
as has been included in the Federal 
Estates Tax Law since 1924. In the 
Federal Estates Tax Law, a credit of 
80 per cent is allowed for payments 
made to the states under state inher- 
itance tax laws. That provision was 
inserted for much the same reason that 
we now contemplate the above-out- 
lined plan, namely, to remove the dis- 
advantage of states that enacted in- 
heritance tax laws in comparison with 
states which had no such laws. That 
provision in the Federal Estates Tax 
Law has completely prevented the 
evasion of state inheritance tax laws 
through removal of wealthy persons to 
states without suchlaws. That provi- 
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sion was sustained in a unanimous de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, which is a direct precedent for 
the constitutionality of this part of tHe 
pending Economic Security Bill, 

A further function to be performed 
by the Federal Government is that of 
safeguarding and investing all unem- 
ployment reserve funds, whether they 
are the reserves of pooled state funds 
or of individual industry and plant ac- 
counts. This function is assumed by 
the Federal Government to make it 
certain that these reserves will oper- 
ate to maintain purchasing power 
when industry slackens, instead of 
possibly even increasing deflationary 
tendencies through liquidation in the 
open markets of the securities in which 
the reserves are invested. Under the 
bill the Secretary of the Treasury will 
not be required to sell these securities 
(which are all to be Government obli- 
gations), but can acquire them for the 
Government if he deems this the most 
advisable method of liquidating them 
when needed to pay unemployment 
compensation claims. 

The pending bill also provides for a 
considerable degree of administrative 
control by the Social Insurance Board, 
which is created to administer the Fed- 
eral aspects of unemployment com- 
pensation as well as the compulsory 
annuity system. This control will 
operate through grants-in-aid for the 
costs of administration to states whose 
unemployment compensation laws and 
their administration measure up to the 
standards prescribed in the Federal 
act. These grants-in-aid will be de- 
rived from the 10 per cent of the Fed- 
eral tax to be collected in all cases, and 
represent a method of insuring neces- 
sary control at the most important 
point, the actual administration of the 
state laws. 

There are only three departments 
of the Federal Government that are 


concerned with the administration of 
the different parts of the economic se- 
curity program. The Treasury De- 
partment will collect the taxes and 
hold and invest the reserve funds. 
Since it collects all other taxes and 
holds all other public funds, this seems 
the only logical thing to do. It will 
also disburse the appropriations for the 
extension of public health services. 
That may not at first glance appear so 
logical, but the United States Public 
Health Service happens to be in the 
Treasury Department, and the reor- 
ganization of the Federal departments 
is certainly outside the scope of the 
Economic Security Bill. The adminis- 
tration of major parts of the recom- 
mended program is divided between 
the Labor Department and the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 
The Children’s Bureau and the pro- 
posed Social Insurance Board are both 
within the Labor Department. 

Responsibility is divided between 
the Labor Department and the Relief 
Administration on the basis of a dis- 
tinction between insurance and relief. 
The Labor Department will adminis- 
ter the insurance aspects of the pro- 
gram; the Relief Administration, the 
assistance grants made on a means 
basis. 

There are some additional standards 
in the Federal act on which I have not 
time to elaborate. There are many 
more standards than some accounts of 
the contents of the Federal bill would 
lead one to believe. Of all the stand- 
ards, by.far the most important is the 
requirement that every dollar that the 
states collect for unemployment com- 
pensation purposes must in fact be 
used to pay unemployment compensa- 
tion. With that standard, we believe 
there is no cause for worry that the 
states will not provide as liberal bene- 
fits as the amounts they collect will 
warrant. 
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State Laws 


There are some people who urge that 
the Federal Government shall set up a 
great many more standards—that the 
states shall be allowed no discretion 
whatsoever. In that connection, it 
should be said that the unemploy- 
ment compensation bills that are 
actually pending in the state legis- 
latures at this time—and they are 
pending in a majority of all states— 
contain all the standards that are being 
demanded by any of the people who 
are criticizing the Federal program on 
the grounds of insufficient standards. 
If these people are genuinely interested 
in securing standards, their direct and 
effective course of action is to back the 
pending state bills. If the people in- 
terested in unemployment insurance in 
the several states will but concentrate 
upon the enactment of the bills that 
are now pending, we shall have un- 
jemployment insurance laws for which 
no one need apologize, and without 
reverting to coercion from Washing- 
ton. 

At this point may I indicate why the 
Committee on Economie Security did 
not recommend an exclusively national 
system of unemployment compensa- 
tion. First, let me make it clear that 
Mr. William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, did not, in his 
testimony on the Economic Security 
Bill, advocate a national system. He 
advocated the so-called “subsidy” 
method of putting state systems into 
operation. A national system is be- 
ing sincerely advocated by some people 
at this time, but for the most part it 
is being urged by those whose real pur- 
pose is to defeat all unemployment in- 
surance legislation. The enthusiasm 
of certain busmess interests at this 
time for a national plan is due to the 
fact that in the State of New York a 
straight pooled fund bill, which does 


not permit individual plant funds, has 
been introduced. These advocates of 
a national system urge such a plan be- 
cause they think they can in this way 
secure permission for separate plant 
accounts, regardless of what the states 
may want—something which Mr. 
Green and Mr. Edelman do not want. 

If we have a national system we shall 
also, almost surely, have employee 
contributions; again something that 
labor does not want. Of the eight 
members of the Advisory Council who 
agreed with Mr. Green on the subsidy 
plan, seven were in favor of employee 
contributions. Those who think they 
can get a better law under a national 
system may be right, but, having bat- 
tled for two weeks before Congres- 
sional committees, I feel very doubtful 
of getting a better law through Con- 
gress than those now pending in the 
states. Let us present a united front 
at this time, when forty-four legisla- 
tures are in session. Let us not waste 
this golden opportunity when not only 
Congress is about to make it possible 
for the states to act, but when unem- 
ployment insurance bills, meeting all 


_ the standards that any one can desire, 


are before the legislatures of all indus- 
trial states, most of them with indorse- 
ments from interim legislative com- 
mittees or the governors. Now is the 
time for action, not for further debate 
on the part of those who believe in 
unemployment compensation. 


OLD AGE SECURITY 


I can only touch very briefly upon 
the other three subjects dealt with in 
the Economic Security Bill. 

For old age security, the bill makes 
three distinct provisions. First, there 
are grants-in-aid to the states on a 50- 
per-cent basis, toward meeting the 
costs of noncontributory old age pen- 
sions. These are granted on the basis 
of need, to people now old who are 
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dependent on the public for support. 
Second, we provide for a compulsory 
annuity system, applicable to all em- 
ployed workers, to be financed by 
equal contributions from employers 
and employees. Under this system 
people who are not yet old can build 
up their own provisions for old age— 
provisions free from any means test, 
and vastly more adequate than are 
possible on a gratuitous basis. And 
third, the bill sets up a voluntary 
system of contributory annuities for 
the self-employed people who cannot 
be brought under the compulsory 
law. 

Measures for the security of chil- 
dren include, first of all, grants-in-aid 
to the states to cover one third of their 
expenditures for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. This is an attempt to meet the 
problem of the young families which 
have been deprived of a father’s sup- 
port, which constitute one tenth of 
the total number of families now on 
relief. Also included are provisions 
for grants-in-aid for child and mater- 
nal health services, particularly in ru- 
ral areas, for the hospitalization and 
care of crippled children, and for local 
child welfare services. A certain mag- 
azine which criticizes the Economic 
Security Bill as not going far enough 
has referred to the appropriations for 
security for children as “paltry sums.” 
Actually they total $33,500,000 per 
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year, as compared with $340,000 now 
appropriated to the United States 
Children’s Bureau for all purposes. 
“Paltry” perhaps in relation to the 
need they must serve, but certainly an 
enormous advance. ; 

Finally, there re provisions in the 
bill for the extension of public health 
services. These also take the form of 
grants-in-aid, to be expended primarily 
in areas where public health services 
are lagging—rural districts, and sec- 
tions in exceptional economic distress. 
A $10,000,000 annual appropriation is 
made for this purpose, to be contrasted 
with $5,000,000 now spent by the Fed- 
eral Government for all public health 
services. 

With that I must conclude. The 
Economic Security Act manifestly 
represents only a beginning. But it is 
a significant beginning, and one that 
should be made at this time. The de- 
pression has lasted so long that our 
people have reached a point of psycho- 
logical exhaustion. People in com- 
fortable circumstances have no reali- 
zation of the strong appeal to the 
population of panaceas which are un- 


_ sound and which would completely de- 


stroy the existing economic system. 
If we do not make this substantial 
beginning toward security for men, 
women, and children now, it may be 
too late to consider a program of this 
kind. 
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Labor Organizing by the Congress and Lawmaking 
by the Labor Board 


By Rossrt L. LUND 


$ 
S A background for what I have to 
say about the relation of govern- 
ment to labor disputes, may I present 
to you briefly a picture of the relation- 
ships between workers and employers 
in the United States. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Let us see how men worked in 1842, 
less than one hundred years ago. 
James Bartlett, speaking from his own 
memory of the shop in which he was 
employed, said: 

The wages of a machinist in shop were $1 
to $1.25 a day; one nabob of a pattern- 
maker received the great sum of $1.50. 
They went to work at five o’clock in the 
morning and worked till 7:30 at night, with 
an hour for breakfast and three-quarters for 
dinner. It was many years before we ob- 
tained eleven hours a day. 


With what rapidity changes have 
come! We have Bartlett’s testimony 
that shop working time in 1842 was 
1234 hours per day, 76 hours per week. 
In 1860 the work week had been re- 
duced to 68 hours, in 1900 to 58 hours, 
and in 1930 to less than 48 hours. To- 
day it is considerably under 40 hours. 

Without the facilities for production 
that industry has provided, the stand- 
ard of living would have been lowered 
in the same proportion as working 
hours; but how far from this are the 
facts! One hundred years ago the 
average family, although working from 
dawn to dark, lived in a poorly con- 
structed home, heated by an open fire 
which served also for cooking. Can- 
dles furnished light. A wagon or stage 
coach without springs furnished trans- 
portation over roads so poor that 
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twenty miles was a good day’s jour- 
ney. Fabrics were Kand woven and 
clothes handmade. A good cobbler 
needed three days to make a pair of 
shoes, shoes that no one would wear to- 
day. Plumbing had not been dreamed 
of, nor any of the scores of comforts 
and conveniences we now have. 

It is a reasonable estimate that these 
comforts and conveniences which we 
now enjoy represent more than fifty 
times the productive effort that would 
be needed today to provide all the 
things the human race had one hun- 
dred years ago, and yet man produces 
them in half the working time. This 
is the triumph of industry. 

Careful studies have been made of 
real wages in the United States dur- 
ing this period. That of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York which cov- 
ers the period from 1820 to 1834, with 
its index based upon 1913 as 100, shows 
that real wages on this scale in 1820 
was 43; in 1837, after an advance to 
54, the index was again 43; in the past 
hundred years there has been a steady 
advance up to a maximum in 1931 of 
136, and for the past year, the esti- 
mate is 132. 

It thus appears that the real wages 
of the American workman in the past 
hundred years has been multiplied a 
little more than three times—an ad- 
vance such as was never known before 
in history. 

May I touch for a moment upon 
technological unemployment. The 
theory that unemployment is “ma- 
chine made” is quite generally ac- 
cepted, and cures are offered on every 
hand. The fact is that between 1870 
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and 1930, while workers in agriculture 
per thousand of population declined 
from 181 to 87, workers in industry, 
trade, and transportation increased 
from 106 to 228. Every census has 
shown a gain, unchecked by depres- 
sion or any other untoward circum- 
stance. Have in mind that this period 
saw greater advance in labor-saving 
machinery than all previous history, 
an advance that more than trebled 
the production per man, and this with 
over 20 per cent reduction in working 
hours. 

Faced by these facts, the theory of 
technological unemployment falls to 
the ground. Machines make employ- 
ment, not unemployment, and will 
continue to do so if the other parts of 
our business and governmental struc- 
ture are kept sound. Far from creat- 
ing unemployment, it is labor-saving 
machines that have made possible the 
scores of new luxuries and conven- 
iences industry has brought to man. 
Without machines we would be living 
today as our parents did in 1870, and 
it needs no optimist to believe that 
still greater advances are in store if 
we but avoid unwise economic policies 
based upon unsound theory. 


Workers’ SHARE or WEALTH 


There is much misinformation about 
the worker’s share of the wealth pro- 
duced, and it is widely believed that. 
the owners and managers of industry 
and business are receiving a larger part 
of this wealth than that to which they 
are fairly entitled. A study of corpo- 
ration earnings and of the facts regard- 
ing wages and salaries shows that this 
is not true. For example, the wages 
and salaries in 1909 made up 54 per 
cent of the total wealth produced, 
while in 1929 the percentage was 65 
per cent, an increase of 11 per cent. 
And it is highly significant that dur- 
ing this period weekly working hours 


were reduced from 57 to about 50, a 
decline of 12 per cent. 

The investors’ share of national 
wealth produced during the same pe- 
riod declined 7 per cent. 

Comparing the years 1909-1913 with 
the years 1925-f929, it thus appears 
that the 1920s were by no means, as 
generally believed, a period of unpar- 
alleled profits for security owners, but 
that in fact their earnings were at a 
rate actually lower than that of twenty 
years before. 

It is interesting also to examine the 
trend in the sharing of national pro- 
duction. During the depression these 
figures show that for the period be- 
tween. 1929 and 1932 (later figures are 
not available), total dollar payments 
in the United States to labor declined 
40 per cent, but payments to manage- 
ment declined 44 per cent, and divi- 
dends to investors declined 57 per cent. 
Labor has fared, thus, 10 per cent bet- 
ter than management and over 40 per 
cent better than security owners. 

There is a very general impression 
that if the earnings of individuals in 
the United States could be averaged, 
there would be a very large increase 
in the wages of the workers employed 
in American industry. This also is 
nottrue. Careful investigation shows 
that if the total of wages actually paid 
in 1929 were divided equally among 
wage earners, the average would be 
$119 per month. If now all salaries, 
bonuses, and the earnings of proprie- 
tors are added to the total of wages 
and again divided equally, the average 
monthly earnings would be increased 
only to $131. This increase of $12, 
approximately 10 per cent, would fall 
far short of realizing the hopes of the 
workers or the promises of some of 
their leaders. 

To summarize: During the past 
hundred years the real wages of the 
worker in the United States have 
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trebled and his working hours have 
been reduced approximately one third. 
His share of the wealth produced has 
increased 11 per cent in the past 
twenty years, simultaneously with a 
reduction of 12 per cent in working 
time. During the depression he has 
fared 10 per cent better than man- 
agement and 40 per cent better than 
the security holder. And, finally, if all 
funds available for compensation were 
divided equally, the increase in aver- 
age wage would be only 10 per cent. 

Encouragement may be gathered 
from these facts because there is no 
reason to believe that this trend of 
improvement in the worker’s condi- 
tion is ended; in fact, it is quite impos- 
sible to believe that the improvement 
will not continue after the depression 
is ended. 

Let us direct our attention to three 
causes of this gratifying advance which 
our workers have enjoyed: first, the 
economic and social trends arising 
from the development of our industrial 
economy; second, the influence of Fed- 
eral and state legislation; and third, 
the pressure from the workers them- 
selves, individually and through work- 
ers’ organizations. ` 


Workers’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Considering first the last of these 
three factors, it is of course true that 
individually, through plant groups, 
and through national labor unions, the 
workers have exerted a constant pres- 
sure upon employers for better wages, 
hours, and working conditions. In 
considering how this pressure has 
made itself felt, we are faced with the 
circumstance that at no time during 
the past hundred years has any large 
percentage of workers in the United 
States been organized in national la- 
bor unions. The percentage for the 
United States has always been, and 
is still, much less than for any other 


industrial nation. Our national labor 
organizations for the most part have 
been comparatively short-lived. I 
have not the time to recite the history 
of such organizations as the Knights 
of Labor and others which have dis- 
appeared from the scene. The impor- 
tance of the American. Federation of 
Labor, however, justifies a brief his- 
torical statement regarding it. 

The Federation was formed at a 
convention in 1881. It reached its 
maximum membership of 4,078,000 
in 1920. Its present membership is 
2,608,000 which is less than in any 
year since 1918, excepting 1932 and 
1933. Its effectiveness has been handi- 
capped by factional divisions among 
the crafts which it includes, and is 
now hindered by the division between 
advocates of vertical and horizontal 
organization. A study of the condi- 
tions of the various groups comprising 
its membership shows wide variations 
in wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. These variations parallel the 
prosperity and activity of the respec- 
tive industries, and seem to have little 
relation to the activities of the organi- 
zation as such. 

A further fact of interest is that the 
Federation has never included within 
its ranks more than approximately 10 
per cent of the workers. A highly in- 
teresting and valuable study of indus- 
trial relations, made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board over the 
past year and a half, developed the 
fact that in November 1933, for a cross 
section of industrial concerns with a 
total of 2,585,740 employees, 9.3 per 
cent were working under national la- 
bor union agreements; of the remain- 
ing 90.7 per cent almost exactly half, 
45 per cent, were under plant or- 
ganizations; and the remainder dealt 
directly as individuals with their em- 
ployers.? 

t Individual and Collective Bargaining under 
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This survey was repeated in May 
1934, and at that time the percentages 
were 10.4 per cent for national labor 
unions and 49.6 per cent for plant or- 
ganizations. — 

This study was made in an effort 
to find out what had been the effect 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act upon employment relations. It 
showed that between the date of the 
passage of the Act and November 
1933, the rate of increase of member- 
ship in plant organization was five 
times as rapid as for national labor 
unions, for the cross section of indus- 
try included in the survey. For the 
period between November 1933 and 
May 1934 there was a decrease in the 
number of wage earners dealing di- 
rectly, individually with employers. 
This decrease amounted to 7.8 per 
cent, and of these, 4.9 per cent joined 
the plant organization group and 2.9 
per cent the national labor union 
group. 

It is clear from the facts just stated 
that there is a general preference 
among workers for the plant type of 
organization. This arises perhaps first 
from the freedom from dues, which are 
particularly burdensome to workers 
during the depression. 

The preference no doubt arises also 
from the fact that plant workers’ or- 
ganizations have been very effective in 
improving the conditions of the work- 
ers. An investigation made by the 
Industrial Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, of six- 
teen plant organizations mentioned in 
an attack upon plant organization by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
showed that the wage scale, working 
hours, and working conditions in these 
plants were equal to or better than 
those in any other plant in the several 


the N.IL.R.A., New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., Nov. 1933, Table 5, 
p. 22. 


industries, It showed also that there 
were fewer labor disturbances and a 
prompter settlement of disputes, and 
that as a result, the employment rela- 
tions in these plants were highly satis- 
factory to the workers. 

It is certain,*of course, that the in- 
fluence of the employer and the friend- 
ship existing between employer and 
workers. also contributes to the work- 
ers’ preference for the plant type of 
union. . 


Factors IN IMPROVEMENT 
COMPARED 


Returning to the question which has 
prompted this brief review of employ- 
ment relations, that is, the influence 
that has been exerted by workers’ or- 
ganizations in bringing about the im- 
provement of workers’ conditions, it is 
clear that this influence has been by 
no means a dominating factor, if for 
no other reason than that only 10 
per cent of employees have had mem- 
bership in the national labor unions, 
which form the only section of workers 
that has made an issue of demands for 
higher wages, shorter working hours, 
and other similar objectives. And as 
has been shown for the industries em- 
ploying these workers, working condi- 
tions parallel the economic conditions 
surrounding them, rather than the 
strength of their union organizations. 

There is good reason to believe that 
workers’ organizations within the plant 
have been more effective in securing 
better hours, wages, and working con- 
ditions than the organized union, both 
because of much larger membership 
and because of the friendly interest of 
the employer which has led him’ vol- 
untarily to grant, rather than to fight 
against, those things his employees de- 
sire. 

Turning now to the legislative fac- 
tor, there has been in the past compar- 
atively little legislation of sufficiently 
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broad type to affect working condi- 
tions. The Railway Labor Act and 
the Anti-Injunction Act have been of 
this character. Both, however, are re- 
cent, and of course have not affected 
the long-time trend set out by the data 
that have been recited in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
fundamentally important factor in 
improving the workers’ condition has 
been the industrial advance durmg the 
past hundred years, particularly the 
past fifty years—an advance which 
has made higher wages and shorter 
hours possible, along with greatly 
improved working conditions. These 
things have been granted by the em- 
ployer to an extent not recognized by 
the public, perhaps hardly by the em- 
ployer himself, and certainly not con- 
ceded by labor partisans—granted to 
a large degree in friendly fashion witli- 
out aggressive efforts on the part of 
the employee. Of this there is clear 
evidence in the working conditions 
and relations found in those concerns 
which have plant workers’ organiza- 
tions. 


History or Secrron 7 (A) 


In the face of this trend in the im- 
provement of employment relations 
resulting from industrial progress, 
there has been a continuous effort on 
the part of those who have been, or 
desired to be; Jeaders of labor, to 
secure legislation, both state and na- 
tional, which would add to their power 
in labor leadership. This effort re- 
sulted in the inclusion of labor provi- 
sions in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the famous Section 7 (a). 

The genesis of this section is in the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, which con- 
tains the following language: 

Representatives, for the purposes of this 


Act, shall be designated by the respective 
parties in such manner as may be pro- 


vided in their corporate organization or un- 
incorporated association, or by other means 
of collective action, without interference, 
influence, or coercion exercised by either 
party over the self-organization or designa- 
tion of representatives by the other. 


This language was largely the prod- 
uct of Donald Richberg, former Gen- 
eral Counsel for the NRA, who repre- 
sented the Railroad Brotherhoods in 
securing the passage of the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, that Mr. Richberg 
should have carried not only the idea 
but substantially the language above 
quoted into the National Industrial ` 
Recovery Act, which he was called 
upon to assist in formulating for the 
Administration. 

The following language also appears 
in the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunc- 
tion Act: 


. . It is necessary that he have full free- 
dom of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of his own 
choosing, to negotiate the terms and condi- 
tions of his employment, and that he shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such represent- 
atives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 


The original draft of the Recovery 
Act contained the following language: 


That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing; that 
no employee and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition of 
employment to join any organization or to 
refrain from joining a labor organization of 
his own choosing? 


This wording, however, was changed 
at the instance of labor organizations 
to that in the present bill. 

” Hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, H. R. 73d Cong., Ist Sess., May 18, 1933. 
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I have not the time to discuss the 
varying interpretations that have been 
made of this highly controversial sec- 
tion of the Recovery Act, but must 
confine my comments to the condi- 
tions m labor relations which have 
grown out of it. 


Disasrrovs ResuLts 


It was, of course, the ardent hope of 
labor leadership that this labor clause 
of the Act would make possible -the 
country-wide organization of workers 
in all industries into national labor 
unions, and immediately upon the 
passage of the law a very aggressive 
campaign was set up with this objec- 
tive. 

As has appeared from the data given 
above, this effort has had only moder- 
ate success in increasing labor union 
membership. It has, however, brought 
very unfortunate results in stimulat- 
ing labor disputes and strikes. Since 
the passage of the Act there have been 
several thousand strikes, involving 
millions of workers and at a direct 
cost of perhaps more than one billion 
dollars. There are, of course, a multi- 
tude of incidental losses involved, the 
amount of which cannot be even esti- 
mated. 

Unfortunately this flood of labor dif- 
ficulties seems to be still rising. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1933 there 
were 1,775 strikes with a loss of over 
13,000,000 working days and a total 
direct cost of over $322,000,000. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1934, while 
the number of disputes was somewhat 
smaller, 1,549, the time lost was almost 
one half more—19,685,000 days—and 
the total direct cost $457,000,000, an 
increase of one third. 

In addition to the direct losses in- 
volved in these controversies, there 
has been a perhaps still more serious 
result in the grave blocking of recov- 
ery measures. It is certain that re- 
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covery cannot make headway while 
these labor disputes continue. 

Another consequence quite as seri- 
ous has been the opportunity afforded 
by the strikes that have been declared, 
for radical agitation and activities all 
over the country. Socialist and Com- 
munist groups have taken advantage 
of the disturbed social conditions, have 
added to their membership, and have 
organized serious conflicts. This is 
particularly true on the Pacific Coast. 
Information available shows that in 
most of the strikes declared, and per- 
haps in all those of importance, the 
radical elements have played an im- 
portant part. 

These facts make it clear that the 
effort to stimulate labor organization 
through Federal legislation has been 
extremely unfortunate in its results, 
because on the one hand it has not 
brought the results hoped for by labor 
leaders, and on the other hand it has 
brought Jabor unrest and stimulated 
radical activities and seriously inter- 
fered with recovery from the depres- 
sion. 


Wacner But anp Lagor RE- 
LATIONS BOARD 


There is another phase of this prob- 
lem of labor legislation which calls for 
serious consideration. Disappointed 
with what they had been able to 
accomplish under Section 7 (a) of the 
Recovery Act, labor interests under- 
took to strengthen their position 
through the enactment of the Labor 
Disputes Act, introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Wagner. The object 
of this Act was to outlaw the plant 
workers’ organization, to eliminate en- 
tirely any influence on the part of the 
employer in the organization of his em- 
ployees for collective bargaining, and 
to place industrial relations under the 
direct and complete control of a Na- 
tional Labor Board. 
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This bill was rejected by Congress. 
In its place there was passed a joint 
resolution of the two houses providing 
for the establishment of a National 
Labor Relations Board. This Board, 
however, having been set up by the 
President, has constituted itself a pol- 
icy-making body, a lawmaking body in 
fact, and in its rulings has in a large 
measure attempted to put into effect 
the provisions of the rejected Wagner 
bill. It has thus set itself in opposi- 
tion to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent and his Administration. I shall 
try to make this clear from the Board’s 
rulings. 


Emp.Loyver’s INFLUENCE DESTROYED 


Section 5 of the Wagner bill defined 
a list of forbidden “unfair” labor prac- 
tices, and provided for an adminis- 
trative agency of the Government to 
enforce its prohibitions. The first of 
these unfair practices was described i 
the bill as follows: i 

Sec. 5. It shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer, or any one acting in 
his interest, directly or indirectly— 

(1) To attempt, by interference, influ- 
ence, restraint, favor, coercion, or lockout, 
or by any other means, to impair the right 
of employees guaranteed in Section 4. 


It is true, of course, that Section 7 (a) 
itself provides that employees may 
organize and bargain collectively, free 
from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers. This does not 
forbid normal relations between em- 
ployer and worker. The employer can 
still advise his employees what he con- 
ceives to be in their best interests, so 
long as he exerts no coercion or pres- 
sure to gain acceptance of his advice. 

Such intercourse, however, would 
have been forbidden by the language 
of the Wagner bill, and in one of its 
earliest decisions, the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled that an offer 
by an employer to sign individual con- 
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tracts of employment with his employ- 
ees violated Section 7 (a), even though 
no coercion or pressure was exerted, on 
the theory that the making of such 
contracts interfered with the right of 
employees to bargain collectively. 


OBLIGATION RE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


The second type of unfair practice 
in the Wagner bill was described as 
follows: 


To refuse to recognize and/or deal with 
representatives of his employees, or to fail 
to exert every reasonable effort to make 
and maintain agreements with such rep- 
resentatives concerning wages, hours, and 
other conditions of employment. 


Section 7 (a) itself imposes no limita- 
tion upon the freedom of the employer 
to make or not to make collective 
agreements. Senator Wagner himself 
recognized that this right was not dis- 
turbed by this Section of the Recovery 
Act. 

When explaining his bill before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Senator said: 


The first defect of 7 (a) is that it re- 
stated the right of employees to bargain 
collectively, but did not impose upon em- 
ployers the duty to recognize such repre- 
sentatives. The new bill, therefore, pro- 
vides that employers shall recognize those 
chosen by their workers and shall make rea- 
sonable attempts to arrive at satisfactory 
agreements? 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has reached the same result through 
its interpretation of Section 7 (a). It 
has ruled: 


° Hearings before the Committee on Education 
and Labor, U. S. Senate, 73d Cong., 2d Sess., on 
S. 2996, Pt. I, pp. 8, 9. 

The italics in this and following quotations are 
the author’s, the purpose being to call atten- 
tion to the sentences in the Labor Board rulings 
which follow the provisions of the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill. 
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Section 7 (a), in guaranteeing to employ- 
ees the right to bargain collectively, places 
upon employers, as has been repeatedly 
held by this Board and by the National 
Labor Board, a correlative duty to bargain 
collectively. Where, as in this case, the 
employer has arrived at an understanding 
with the representatives of his employees 
regarding terms ef employment, and he de- 
sires to change those terms, his duty under 
the statute is to consult ald negotiate in 
good faith with the representatives of his 
employees in an endeavor to bring about 
the changes by mutual agreement. In 
other words, just as an employer ts obli- 
gated to bargain collectively in an endeavor 
to reach an agreement, so he is obligated 
to bargain collectively before modifying or 
terminating an agreement? 


The Board itself has usurped the 
task of determining whether in each 
case a reasonable effort has been made, 
and it is apparently of no significance 
that the demands are arbitrary or that 
the union itself is irresponsible or seek- 
ing unlawfulends. This doctrine com- 
pletely ignores that equal duty of èm- 
ployers so emphatically expressed by 
that liberal jurist, Justice Brandeis of 
the Supreme Court, who declared in 
his book, Business a Profession: 


Lawless or arbitrary claims of organized 
labor should be resisted at whatever cost. 
I have said that it is essential in dealing 
with these problems that the employer 
should strive only for the right. It is 
equally as important that he should suffer 
no wrong to be done unto him. The his- 
tory of Anglo-Saxon and of American lib- 
erty rests upon that struggle to resist wrong 
—to resist it at any cost when first offered 
rather than to pay the penalty of ignomini- 
ous surrender. It is the old story of the 
“ship money,” of “the writs of assistance,” 
and of “taxation without representation.” 
The struggle for industrial liberty must fol- 
low the same lines. 

If labor unions are arbitrary or lawless, 
it is largely because employers have igno- 


t Re: Chicago Defender, Inc., Case No. 126, 
decided Oct. 19, 1934. 
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miniously submitted to arbitrariness or 
lawlessness as a temporizing policy or un- 
der a mistaken belief as to their own imme- 
diate interests. 


OPPOSITION TO PLANT 
ORGANIZATION 


Probably the greatest objection of 
professional labor leaders to Section 7 
(a) is that it fails to list the organiza- 
tions which employees must join to 
engage in collective bargaining; or, fail- 
ing that, to make unlawful the plant 
organization, the so-called “company 
union.” This would have been the ef- 
fect of the third unfair labor practice 
listed in the Wagner bill, which read as 
follows: 


(3) To initiate, participate in, supervise, 
or influence the formation, constitution, by- 
laws, other governing rules, operations, poli- 
cies, or elections of any labor organization. 


This provision is based on the as- 
sumption that the employer can have 
no sincere desire to codperate with 
employees in an effort to maintain 
harmonious conditions in his plant. It 
assumes a direct conflict of economic 
interest which cannot be reconciled. 
It assumes that an employer cannot be 
interested in the most important phase 
of good management without attempt- 
ing to exercise improper control or du- 
ress. These assumptions are of course 
vicious and unjustified. Nevertheless, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has pursued the same theory. Its lan- 
guage in the Kohler Company case is 
typical of many. The Board there 
said: 


Thus it is clear that the company par- 
ticipated in forming and engaging actively 
in promoting the new organization, and 
that the company not only indicated its 
favorable attitude toward the organization 
but stood ready to finance its existence. 
Under such circumstances the organization 
could not have that independence which is 
essential to a true collective bargaining 
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agency, and the sudden and extensive pro- 
motion of the plan at a time when an out- 
side union was just being formed can only 
be considered as a deliberate design to influ- 
ence the allegiance of the employees and to 
interfere with their free and unhampered 
self-organization which §$ection 7 (a) guar- 
anteed$ 


Subsequent events proved that the 
suspicions of the Board were un- 
founded. In an election of the Kohler 
employees conducted by the Board, 
the vote for this employee representa- 
tion plan was overwhelming. 


FINANCIAL Alp FROM EMPLOYERS 


The next provision in the Wagner 
bill was based on the same theory as 
that last quoted, It reads as follows: 


(4) To contribute financial or other ma- 
terial support to any labor organization, by 
compensating any one for services per- 
formed in behalf of any labor organization, 
or by any other means whatsoever. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has adopted the same principle. Ina 
decision rendered September 25, the 
Board made the following statement: 


On the entire record, we are satisfied that 
the League is a company union within the 
meaning of subdivision 2 of Section 7 (a), 
and that the company’s activity in initiat- 
ing, fostering and giving continued finan- 
cial support to that organization constitutes 
an unlawful interference with the self-or- 
ganization of its employees, old and new, 
throughout these and other departments. 


A prohibition against lending finan- 
cial assistance to employee organiza- 
tion overlooks the resistance on the 
part of the great majority of our 
workmen to contributing part of their 
wages toa labor union. If employees 
wish to accept financial assistance 


“Re: Kohler Co., Case No. 115, decided Sept. 
15, 1934. 

"Re: Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., Case No. 
32, decided Sept. 25, 1934. 
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from their employers, that is not the 
concern of the Federal Government. 


a DISCRIMINATION RE UNION 
MEMBERS 


The next section of the Wagner bill 
reads in part as follows: 


To engage in any discriminatory practice 
as to the wage or hour differentials, ad- 
vancement, demotion, hire, tenure of em- 
ployment, reinstatement, or any other con- 
dition of employment, which encourages 
membership or nonmembership in any labor 
organization. 


The only comparable language in 
Section 7 (a) provides that no em- 
ployee and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining a labor 
organization of his own choosing. The 
National Labor Relations Board, how- 
ever, has followed the language of the 
Wagner bill. It has ruled that dis- 
crimination practiced in demoting, 
dismissing, rehiring, laying-off and re- 
instating employees is a violation of 
Section 7 (a). 


CLOSED-SHOP AGREEMENT 


The remaining part of this provision 
of the Wagner bill relates to the closed- 
shop agreement. It reads as follows: 


Provided further, that nothing in this Act 
shall preclude an employer and a labor or- 
gamzation from agreeing that a person seek- 
ing employment shall he required, as a con- 
dition of employment, to join such labor 
organization, if no attempt is made to in- 
fluence such labor organization by any un- 
fair labor practice, if such labor organiza- 
tion is composed of at least a majority of 
such employers’ employees, and if the said 
agreement does not cover a period in excess 
of one year. 


Section 7 (a) has been consistently 
interpreted as prohibiting a closed 
shop. Senator Wagner himself recog- 
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nized this limitation when explaining 
the purpose of his bill. He said: 


The second defect in Section 7 (a) has 
turned upon a question of interpretation. 
The law says that employees shall be al- 
lowed to choose their own representatives. 
This has been read to mean that even after 
the overwhelming majority in a plant desire 
a collective agreement covering all, the em- 
ployer shall be free to deal individually with 
workers who want to make individual agree- 
ments. In this manner the closed ution 
shop is illegalized. 

The new bill makes it perfectly clear 
that the closed union shop is not illegal. 
It leaves this question of policy open to in- 
dustry and labor. At the same time, it sur- 
rounds nonunion members with safeguards 
by providing that only those seeking em- 
ployment may be required to join a union, 
and that closed-shop agreements may be 
made only with unions to which a majority 
of the employees belong.’ 


In spite of the language in Section 7 
(a), the National Labor Relations 
Board has followed the permissive 
terms of the Wagner bill and has sus- 
tained the closed-shop agreement. In 
case number 86, decided October 25, 
the Board declared: 


Nor does this closed-shop agreement as 
applied to Malkowski violate subdivision 2 
of Section 7 (a). It cannot be said that 
he has wrongfully been required as a condi- 
tion of employment “to join any company 
union,” since Local 359 is obviously not 
that. Nor can Malkowski make out a case 
under the other clause for subdivision 2, 
which provides that “no employee... 
shall be required as a condition of employ- 
ment .. . to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing, or assisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing.” Malkowski was discharged 
solely because in his particular case, on ac- 
count of circwmstances prior to the organ- 
ization of the Independent, he was unac- 
ceptable for membership in Local 3595 


7 Hearings before the Committee on Education 
and Labor, U. S. Senate, 73d Cong., 2d Sess., on 
S. 2996, Pt. I, pp. 8, 9. 

8 Re: Hildinger-Bishop Co., Case No. 86, de- 
cided Oct. 25, 1984. 
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Magsorirry RULE 


A final section of the Wagner bill 
gives us the source of the so-called ma- 
jority-rule doctrine promulgated by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The agency thaf would have been cre- 
ated by the Wagner bill was vested 
with authority to conduct elections to 
determine the representatives of em- 
ployees for collective bargaining, with 
this added power: 


The Board shall decide whether eligibil- 
ity to participate in a choice of representa- 
tives shall be determined on the basis of 
employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 
other appropriate unit. Each unit may be 
given representation in proportion to its 
membership. The Board may determine 
that representatives agreed upon by the 
majority of employees in an appropriate 
unit shall represent the entire unit for the 
purpose of negotiating agreements concern- 
ing terms and conditions of employment. 
Provided, that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prohibit an employer from 
discussing grievances with an employee or 
group of employees at any time. 


In the now famous case involving 
the Houde Engineering Corporation, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled: 


We have concluded, therefore, that the 
only interpretation of Section 7 (a) which 
can give effect to its purposes is that the 
representatives of the majority should con- 
stitute the exclusive agency for collective 
bargaining with the employer. This inter- 
pretation is neither strained nor novel. 
Similar interpretations of similar provisions 
have been made whenever the question has 
presented itself.’ 


GROUPING OF EMPLOYEES 


In addition to authorizing the ma- 
jority rule, the Wagner bill would have 
permitted a government body to deter- 
mine whether representatives should 


° Re: Houde Engineering Corporation, Case 
No. 12, decided Aug. 30, 1934. 
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be selected on the basis of an entire 
plant or a smaller unit. The effect of 
such power was very clearly explained 
by Mr. Richberg in a recent public ad- 
dress. The former General Counsel of 
NRA said: 


No one has been given any authority un- 
der the law, and I doubt whether any one 
could be given legally the authority, to herd 
all the employees, or any number of em- 
ployees, into a voting unit and then to com- 
pel them to select their representatives by a 
majority vote. The right of self-organiza- 
tion certainly includes the right of each man 
to decide for himself with what men he de- 
sires to be associated. I submit that there 
would be serious question of the constitu- 
tionality of any law which sought to com- 
pel men to unite for the protection of their 
private interests with those with whom they 
were unwilling to associate, excluding, of 
course, those political associations which are 
inherent in citizenship.” 


Nevertheless, the National Labor . 


Relations Board in several cases has 
dictated how employees shall group 
themselves for collective action. The 
following quotation from case number 
190 indicates the trend: 


In our opinion, and upon the particular 
facts now before us, no sufficient showing 
has been made that these welders constitute 
a proper bargaining unit. ‘Their represent- 
ative admits that there is m the industry 
no history of prior contractual relations di- 
rectly between welders and management. 
In the particular instance this lack of a 
separate craft status in collective bargain- 
ing may or may not have resulted disad- 
vantageously to welders. Even where such 
disadvantage could be shown, it would need 
in our opinion to be of considerable magni- 
tude to justify splitting off the welders from 
other crafts which now incorporate them.” 


This case is only one of several in 
which the National Labor Relations 


9 Address at Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of America, New 
York City, Nov. 21, 1934. 

€ Re: United Dry Docks, Inc., Case No. 190, 
decided Nov. 6, 1934. 
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Board. has interfered with the legal 
rights of employees to select their own 
associates and name their own repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN CONGRESS AND 
THE BOARD 


We have observed.the manner in 
which the Board has “enacted” the 
Wagner bill which Congress refused 
to legislate. The fear of bureaucratic 
control of local employment relations 
has been realized. Distrust of and loss 
of confidence in this Board is inevita- 
ble and is equally justified. History 
has repeated itself, and the National 
Labor Relations Board may suffer the 
fate of its illustrious predecessor, the 
old National’ Labor Board which 
passed out of existence in July 1934. 

The religious adoption of the express 
language of the Wagner bill has been 
accompanied by a complete acquies- 
cence in its shortcomings. - 

The spirit of Section 7 (a) prohibits 
coercion of employees by organized 
labor as well as by employers. The 
Administration itself recognized this 
spirit in effecting a settlement of the 
threatened automobile strike last 
March. More recently, the principle 
has been announced by Secretary Ro- 
per and Mr. Richberg. Mr. Roper has 
declared: 


If we wish to exercise the right of not 
working, that is to strike, this right should 
be safeguarded; but in so doing we should 
defend the right not to strike, that is, the 
right to work without molestation. In the 
relationships which develop between em- 
ployer and employee, it is mandatory upon 
both employers and employees to live up 
to their part of the agreements determined 
upon. Each must be just as responsible to 
the public and must be held to just as strict 
accountability asthe other. ‘This compari- 
son serves to illustrate the vital necessity of 
a balanced analysis and viewpoint which 
takes into consideration both the rights and 
responsibilities of all citizens and the eco- 
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nomic units or interests which they repre- 
sent.” 


Mr. Richberg expressed similar 
views in a recent address in New Eng- 
land. He said: 

Not all coercive labor organization is 
carried on by employers. Varying degrees 
of organizing pressure have been exerted 
against wage earners, from the more or less 
gentle persuasion by organizing committees 
of respectable unions down to the outra- 
geous gun play and slugging of racketeer 
groups that prey upon the worker as re- 
morselessly as any sweatshop employer.” 


Yet not in a single case has the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board recog- 
nized the true spirit of Section 7 (a) 
by making any attempt to restrain co- 
ercion by organized labor. This atti- 
tude is not conducive to the building 
of respect and confidence. 

Finally, the Board has resorted to 


methods of enforcement not author- - 


ized by law. It has sought to compel 
obedience to its lawmaking by the 
extra-legal methods of removing the 
NRA Blue Eagle and code insignia. 
Even where the Board has been given 

““Regimentation and Recovery,” radio ad- 
dress Nov. 7, 1934, under auspices of National 
Radio Forum. 


48 Address before New England Council, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 23, 1934. 
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statutory authority to use the courts 
in enforcement, it has resorted to these 
methods. The Board has authority 
to order and conduct elections and to 
appeal to the courts to obtam en- 
forcement. Nevertheless; in the re- 
cent case involving a well-known West 
Virginia manufacturer, the Board pre- 
vented court review of its order by 
subterfuge, and relied upon duress 
through removal of the Blue Eagle. 
All this in spite of the recent opinion 
of the Attorney General in which he 
stated: 


Violators of such codes and regulations 
may not lawfully be punished in a manner 
other than that provided by the Congress 
in the National Industrial Recovery Act.* 


From the evidence at hand, there- 
fore, we have adequate proof that the 
original objections of employers were 
well founded. The National Labor 
Relations Board has, without statu- 
tory authority, undertaken to consti- 
tute itself a policy-making unit of 
government, and the policies it has 
enumerated are entirely out of har- 
mony with the social and political 
concepts of fair play, either of the 
Congress or of the people. 


“Opinion dated June 21, 1984, reproduced in 
U. 5. Law Week, Oct. 23, 1934, p. 5. 
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The Government and Collective Bargaining 


By Sumner H. SLICHTER 


| pe organizations began as illegal 
conspiracies. Only by persist- 
ently and courageously, and I think 
one may even say conscientiously, 
breaking the law did wage earners win 
the right to organize. By gradual 
steps, however, they eventually 
achieved in several important respects 
a preferred position under the law. 
Both legislatures and courts came to 
recognize that the great disparity in 
bargaining power between the individ- 
ual wage earner and the employer cre- 
ated a peculiar need for combinations 
among workmen.! Consequently, leg- 
islatures and courts refused to apply the 
laws against combinations to labor 
organizations per se. Thus, although 
combinations of sellers for the purpose 
of raising the price of their products 
were generally held to violate the anti- 
trust laws, at least when the combi- 
nation possessed control of the market, 
combinations of wage earners for the 
express and principal purpose of raising 
the price of their labor were not held 
to be illegal. 

The preferred position of labor or- 
ganizations under the law failed to pro- 
duce a rapid growth in their member- 
ship; for although the Government 
did not attempt to prevent combina- 
tions among wage earners, employers 
did. Refusal to do business with trade 
unions, and particularly to enter into 
written agreements with them, was 
the keystone of the labor policy of most 

1 There is no better or clearer statement of this 
view than the opinion of Chief Justice Taft in the 
American Steel Foundries case, where he de- 
scribes the trade union as “essential to give 
laborers an opportunity to deal on an equality 


with their employer.” American Steel Foundries 
v, Tri City Council, 257 U.S, 184 at 289, 


American enterprises. Consequently 
the United States became the greatest 
nonunion country among the industrial 
countries of the world. By 1932 organ- 
ized labor in the United States had lost 
two thirds of the membership gained 
during the war period, and embraced 
scarcely more than 3,000,000 out of 
25,000,000 nonagricultural wage earn- 
ers. 


LEGISLATION FAVORING COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


The success of employers in prevent- 
ing the spread of trade unions led 
the Government to give more posi- 
tive encouragement to labor organiza- 
tions and collective bargaining. A pre- 
liminary step was taken in the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, which declared that 
“it shall be the duty of carriers and 
employees to make every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agreements 
concerning wages, rules, and working 
conditions”; and which also declared 
that “representatives, for the purpose 
of this Act, shall be designated by the 
respective parties . . . without inter- 
ference, influence, or coercion exercised 
by either party over the self-organiza~- 
tion or designation of representatives 
by the other.” A second step was 
taken in the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 
1932, which limited the Federal courts 
in issuing injunctions in labor disputes, 
and in particular endeavored to outlaw 
the “yellow dog” contract. 

Most important of all, of course, is 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which represents a bold attempt on the 
part of the government to establish col- 
lective bargaining throughout Ameri- 
can industry. Section 7(a), which is 
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the one that concerns us, requires that 
every code contain the condition that 
employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and that they shall be free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers in designating such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization. The 
section is ambiguous, but apparently 
it means that employers must receive 
representatives of their employees and 
‘hear their demands. Section 7(a) is 
not the law of the land in the sense 
that it is binding upon all employers; 
it merely must be embodied in all codes 
of fair competition. 

On the day that the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was signed, the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act became law. It strengthened in 
several details the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, and, most important, provided 
a temporary administrative agency 
for securing compliance with that Act. 
The latest step in the development of 
public policy is the Railway Labor 
Act of 1984. This Act does not depart 
from the general principles of the Acts 
of 1926 or 1933, but it provides a per- 
manent agency for enforcing the law, 
and lays down the important rule that 
the majority of any craft or class of 
employees shall have the right to de- 
termine who are the representatives of 
the craft or class for the purposes of 
the Act. 


Is COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
DESIRABLE? 


The primary purpose of this paper 
is to discuss, not the wisdom of the 
positive encouragement of collective 
bargaining by the Government, but 
some of the problems of translating the 
policy into practice. It is desirable, 
however, to comment briefly upon the 
merits of the policy itself. 


No one knows whether it will be 
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possible to reconcile the widespread 
practice of collective bargaining with 
the maintenance of capitalism. It is 
probable that collective bargaining, if 
practiced on a broad scale, will make 
capitalism even Jess workable than it 
is now. ‘Trade agreements, which are 
the normal result of collective bargain- 
ing, are simply a special form of price 
fixing. Every economist knows that 
price fixing will not work except on a 
limited scale and under special condi- 
tions, because it prevents prices from 
moving to keep supply and demand in 
adjustment. Whether collective bar- 
gaining will work satisfactorily when 
practiced on a broad scale will depend, 
therefore, among other things, upon 
whether the two parties are willing to 
make prompt adjustments m wages to 
meet changes in business conditions— 
in other words, upon whether collective 
bargaining becomes an instrument for 
making wages more flexible rather than, 
more rigid. 

It is the essence of capitalism that 
production and émployment depend 
upon the prospects for profit. The 
reason is obvious. The volume of 
consumer spending depends upon the 
volume of business spending, because 
the incomes of consumers are nothing 
but the expenditures of business 
enterprises; and the volume of busi- 
ness spending depends upon the 
prospects for profit. Consequently, 
the achievement of steadily growing 
production and employment under 
capitalism requires the stabilization 
of the prospects for profit. This re- - 
quires, among other things, the intro- 
duction of more flexibility into costs. 
As wages are the principal costs of 
production, it requires flexibility of 
wages.’ If collective bargaining makes 


2 I do not wish to give the impression, however, 
that it is safe or wise to reduce wages when busi- 
ness falls off, without at the same time taking 
other steps to support markets. Wage reductions 
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wages even more rigid than they now 
are, it will accentuate the severity of 
both booms and depressions, and will 
force the Government to assume con- 
siderable control over wage movements. 

All of this does not mean that it is 
necessarily unwise for the Government 
to encourage collective bargaining. 
On the contrary, I favor the policy. 
Three considerations impress me as 
particularly persuasive. 

The first is that the general absence 
of labor organizations results in an 
intolerable disparity between the bar- 
gaining power of employees and that of 
employers. 

The second is that the wage earner 
desires and is entitled to possess an 
equity in his job, which means that he 


is protected against arbitrary lay-off. 


or discharge. This is the most impor- 
tant kind of security that the work- 
man can have; indeed, compared with 
protection against arbitrary lay-off or 
discharge, imsurance against unem- 
ployment or sickness and even old age 
pensions are of secondary importance. 
Collective bargaining, with its usual 
result, the trade agreement, is the most 
practical way (possibly the only way) 
of giving workmen this protection. 
The third is that a large proportion 
of American wage earners desire the 
opportunity to bargain collectively 
through their own representatives, and 
can be prevented from doing so only by 
repressive tactics by employers. This 
is made clear by the rapid growth of 
labor organization which appears when- 
ever the opposition of employers is 
relaxed or withdrawn. It is also indi- 
cated by the results of numerous elec- 
tions held by labor boards during the 


are both necessary and dangerous—necessary 
to adjust costs to the fall in prices, and dangerous 
because they may accentuate the downward 
spiral of prices. Hence the tremendous impor- 
tance of accompanying them with support to 
markets. 
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last year. About two out of three 
elections have gone in favor of inde- 
pendent trade unions. 

It is a dangerous social condition 
when millions of employees are pre- 
vented by repression from having their 
own organizations. It makes healthy 
industrial relations impossible. In this 
connection it is significant that about 
two out of five children complete a high 
school education, and that the propor- 
tion is rising. It will probably soon be 
three out of five. Obviously the policy 
of repression cannot, without dangerous 
repercussions, be applied to a working 
population which consists in the main 
of high school graduates. 

From all these considerations, these 
two somewhat inconsistent conclusions 
seem to follow: (1) that collective bar- 


‘gaining is desirable and even badly 


needed, but (2) that, like other forms of 
price fixing, it probably will not work 
very satisfactorily. 


REGULATION BY CODE 


Collective bargaining, with its 
normal result the trade agreement, is 
not the only way of fixing wages, hours 
of labor, and working conditions. The 
codes are another method. Indeed, the 
codes and collective bargaining of the 
traditional sort must be regarded to 
some extent as rival methods. The 
rivalry between the two devices would 
be greater and more apparent if the 
codes were broadened, as labor has 
been demanding, to include minimum 
wages for semiskilled and skilled work- 
ers. Certainly, if the codes are re- 
tained, they are likely to limit the field 
of the trade agreement as a determinant 
of wages and working conditions, espe- 
cially in those industries which pfoduce 
for national markets. 

This raises the question of whether 
the Government should encourage the 
fixing of wages and working conditions 
by codes rather than by collective bar- 
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gaining. There are several advantages 
in the code method. In the first place, 
it does not seem reasonable that wages 
and working conditions should depend 
upon the aecident of whether organized. 
employers or organized employees hap- 
pen to have the greater bargaining 
power. Indeed: once labor becomes 
thoroughly organized, the need in some 
industries may be to protect capital 
from the power of labor. 

In the second place, representatives 
of the Government and of consumers 
would presumably participate in the 
making and the administration of the 
codes. Hence, the code method would 
give representatives of the Government 
and of consumers an opportunity to 
participate in the determination of 
wages and working conditions. This 


is a development devoutly to be wished, . 


because there is obvious danger that 
the method of collective bargaining and 
the trade agreement may produce (as 
it occasionally has done) combinations 
between the two sides to exploit the 
publie. 

In the third place, if public and con- 
sumer representatives participate in 
code making, the codes offer better 
opportunity than trade agreements to 
introduce much needed flexibility into 
wages, and to integrate wage policy 
with other national economic policies, 
If the country tries the experiment 
of a managed economy, as it possibly 
may do, it cannot permit employers and 
wage earners to fix wages and hours 
to suit themselves. On the contrary, 
some way will have to be found of de- 
termining and changing wages and 
hours from time to time in the light of 
general economic policies. In en- 
couraging collective bargaining, there- 
fore, the Government is strengthening 
a practice which later (for better or 
for worse) may prove to be an exceed- 
ingly formidable obstacle to_the devel- 
opment of a managed economy. 
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But the fact that the codes may 
eventually be developed so as to limit 
substantially the scope of trade agree- 
ments does not mean that the Govern- 
ment should not.now encourage the 
growth of collective bargaining. What- 
ever ultimately may happen, certain it 
is that for some years to come it will 
be necessary to confine codes to fairly 
simple provisions. Furthermore, it is 
unlikely that it will ever be found prac- 
ticable to impose by the device of 
national codes minute and uniform 
rules upon a multitude of plants in 
which conditions are more or less differ- 
ent and constantly changing. Hence, 
there will always be the need for trade 
agreements to cover the special and pe- 
culiar conditions which exist in almost 
every plant. Finally, regardless of 
whether regulation is accomplished by 
code or by trade agreement, labor or- 
ganizations (whether affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor or not) 
will be needed to give proper repre- 
sentation to the interests of labor. The 
only way to encourage labor organi- 
zations is to encourage their activities 
—which means under present condi- 
tions to encourage collective bargain- 
ing. 


OUTLINE or PROPOSED Law 


With this brief consideration of the 
wisdom of the Government’s encourag- 
ing collective bargaining, let us turn to 
the problems of executing the policy. 
I wil] outline a proposed law that is 
simple in its provisions and modest in 
its objectives, and then point out to you 
the tremendous implications and the 
enormous administrative problems that 
would be inseparable from even such a 
law. Iam not advocating anything— 
my mind is unsettled on too many 
points for that; I am simply offering 
something definite in order to indicate 
better the problems of translating pol- 
icy into practice. 
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If the encouragement of collective 
bargaining is to rest upon a firm 
constitutional foundation, it must be 
appropriately related to the protection 
of interstate and foreign commerce 
against interruption. This means that 
the law must be confited to employers 
and employees who are producing 
goods for interstate or foreign com- 
merce. The constitutionality of even 
such a law would not be sustained un- 
less the Supreme Court broadens its 
conception of interstate and foreign 
commerce to include the production 
of goods for use in other states or 
countries. 

To begin with, the law would de- 
clare that employees as defined above 
should have the right to organize and 
bargain’ collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. It 
would forbid any employer, also as 
defined above, from questioning the 
right of his employees to join a labor 
organization of their choice, interfering 
in any way with the organization of 
his employees, or using his funds in 
maintaining or assisting or contribut- 
ing to any labor organization. It 
would declare that the majority of any 
bargaining unit should have the right 
to determine who were the representa- 
tives of the unit for the purpose 
of negotiating agreements governing 
wages, hours, or shop rules. It would 
reserve to minorities the right to 
deal with managements in the settle- 
ment of their own grievances, subject 
to the qualification that such settle- 
ments should not conflict with agree- 
ments or the interpretations of agree- 
ments reached between the employer 
and the representatives of the majority. 

Second, the act would establish a 
supervisory body of three public rep- 
resentatives, to be known as the 
National Labor Relations Board, as an 
independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government. The Board 
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would be authorized to establish re- 
gional offices under the supervision of 
regional directors. Upon complaint 
by employers, employees, or labor or- 
ganizations that their rights had been 
infringed under the law, the Board, 
acting directly or through its regional 
officers, would expeditiously ascertain 
the facts. The Board would be em- 
powered to issue orders forbidding 
violation of the act. Upon failure of 
the respondent to obey an order of the 
Board, the Board might petition the 
District Court of the United States for 
enforcement of its order, and should 
certify and file in court a transcript of 
the record upon which the order was 
entered, together with a copy of the 
findings of the order of the Board. 
The findings of fact by the Board, if 
supported by evidence, should be con- 
elusive. 

Third, the law would provide that 
bargaining units should be determined | 
by the employees. In the event of a 
dispute among the employees in any 
plant or in any craft or occupational 
group within the plant as to who were 
the representatives of such employees 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, it should be the duty of the Labor 
Relations Board, upon the request ofany 
party to the dispute, to investigate such 
dispute and to certify to all parties, in 
writing, within sixty days, the name 
or names of individuals or organiza- 
tions that had been designated to repre- 
sent the employees. In such an inves- 
tigation, the Board might take secret 
ballot of the employees involved, or 
utilize any other appropriate method. 
The Board should designate who might 
participate in each election and estab- 
lish rules to govern the election. After 
the Board had determined and certi- 
fied the duly designated representatives 
of a craft, occupational group, or 
plant, it should be unlawful for any 
group of employees to strike against 
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the Board’s decision. The decision, 
however, might be set aside by a 
written agreement accepted by the dis- 
puting groups. 7 

Fourth, the act would require em- 
ployers and the duly designated repre- 
sentatives of the employees to give at 
least fifteen days’ written notice of 
intended changes in wage rates, stand- 
ard working hours, or shop rules. 
If the employees were organized for 
collective bargaining, the employer 
would be required to give notice of in- 
tended changes to the duly designated 
representatives of the employees; if the 
employees had selected no representa- 
tives, publication by bulletin board 
notice would be sufficient. The re- 
quirement of fifteen days’ notice might 
be waived or altered with the mutual 
consent of the employer and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, provided 
the understanding was in writing and 
attested by the employer or his agent 
* and the representatives of the employ- 
ees. 

Fifth, the act would provide that in 
the event that the employer and the 
duly designated representatives of the 
employees reached an agreement con- 
cerning wage rates, working hours, or 
shop rules, the terms of the agreement 
upon the request of either party should 
be put in writing and attested by the 
representatives of the two sides. Fur- 
thermore, the act would give the two 
parties the option of filing and register- 
ing trade agreements with the National 
Labor Relations Board, and would au- 
thorize the Board to enforce registered 
agreements for a period of one year. 

Sixth, for the purpose of facilitating 
- the settlement of disputes between em- 
ployers and employees, the act would 
create the position of Federal Director 
of Mediation. The director would be 
appointed by the Labor Relations 
Board, and the conciliation service of 
the Department of Labor would be 
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transferred to the Board and placed 
under his supervision. The director 
would be authorized to establish panels 
of representatives of employers and 
labor to assist in mediating disputes. 
Either party to a dispute might invoke 
the help of the Mediation Service, or the 
director might proffer its services. In 
cases where the Mediation Service of- 
ered its assistance, rates of pay, standard 
working hours, and shop rules should 
not be altered by the employer and no 
strike should be called by the desig- 
nated representatives of the employees 
or any labor organization until fifteen 
days had elapsed from the Board’s offer. 
If the Mediation Service failed to 
bring about amicable settlement of a 
dispute, the mediator should at once 
endeavor to induce the parties to sub- 
mit the controversy to arbitration. If 
arbitration were refused by one or both 
parties, the Director of Mediation might 
recommend to the President that an 
emergency body be requested to inves- 
tigate the dispute and to make public 
its findings. In that event, no changes 
in wages, hours, or working conditions 
should be made and no strike called for 
thirty days from the date that the 
Mediation Service had notified the par- 
ties of the failure of its mediatory 
efforts. 


PROBLEMS Raisgep BY ProposEp Law 


You will all agree, I am sure, that a 
law such as I have outlined is moderate 
in the duties which it would impose 
upon both employers and employees, 
and modest in its aims. It is virtually 
a statement of minimum requirements, 
for it merely does four principal things: 
(1) imposes the duty upon employers 
to negotiate with the representatives 
of the employees if the employees so 
desire; (2) provides a way of deter- 
mining who are the representatives 
of the employees; (3) seeks to facilitate 
the development of trade agreements 
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from collective bargaining; and (4) 
seeks to give bargaining, mediation, 
arbitration, or investigation an oppor- 
tunity to prevent strikes and lockouts 
by requiring the parties to refrain from 
hasty action and by strengthening the 
Federal mediation service. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a law which would 
attempt less. Now I invite you to 
consider the tremendous implications of 
even this modest proposal, and to ob- 
serve the Pandora’s box of troubles 
which we should open in attempting to 
administer it. 

The best way to indicate the prob- 
lems raised by the proposed act is to 
discuss it section by section. The 
declaration that employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through their own representa- 
tives without interference requires little 
comment because it is pretty generally 
accepted—at least in principle. The 
declaration, however, means less than 
wage earners sometimes imagine. Al- 
though the employer may be under 
obligation to receive representatives of 
his employees, he is under no obligation 
to agree to any proposal which the em- 
ployees suggest, nor even to make coun- 
terproposals. He is (and must be), 
as long as freedom of contract remains, 
perfectly free to stand unalterably for 
the status quo. 


Majority rule 

Although Section 7(a) states that 
employees shall have the right to bar- 
gain collectively through their own 
representatives, it provides no way of 
determining who are their representa- 
tives. It is essential that the statute 
contain a rule, because any administra- 
tive agency which attempts to supply 
one will have its authority challenged. 
I have suggested that the majority of 
the bargaining unit be permitted to 


choose the representatives of the unit. - 


The alternative method would be 
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proportional representation, which 
would give minorities within the bar- 
gaining unit representation on the 
-bargaining committee. 

Proportional representation has the 
important advantage of not prema- 
turely freezing the existing situation in 
favor of one faction or organization, 
and of giving the employees plenty of 
time to decide which organization they 
prefer. But it has the important dis- 
advantage of encouraging division 
and factionalism among the employees 
and of keeping alive minority organi- 
zations. For this reason it is not likely 
to prove satisfactory in the long run. 

At first blush it may seem unreason- 
able to permit, as the majority rule 
does, an organization to represent non- 
members as well as members—par- 
ticularly when the non-members may 
belong to a rival organization which 
is bitterly opposed to the dominant 
group. ‘The reason for permitting the 
majority to represent all is the purely 
practical one that minority representa- 
tion tends to defeat the purposes of 
collective bargaining. It does this less 
through the mere presence of minority 
representatives on the bargaining com- 
mittee than by tending to preserve 
and perpetuate factions and differences 
among the employees. No one has 
stated the case against proportional 
representation more succinctly than 
Mr. Eastman. He said: 


The idea of minority representation is 
based upon the principle that “united we 
stand, divided we fall.” Government 
cannot be subdivided into factions-—and 
the labor union is really a form of govern- 
ment. Any class or craft of employees 
cannot deal effectively in parts with an em- 
ployer. Our Civil War was fought over a 
similar issue, and I see no good reason for 
encouraging the theory of secession in labor 
organization.’ 


3 Hearings before Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, 73rd Cong., 
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Because the long-run disadvantages 
of proportional representation out- 
weigh its short-run advantages, pro- 
portional representation should be 
avoided. 

It must be conceded that there are 
many situations in which the majority 
rule will not work yery satisfactorily— 
cases where the employees are more or 
less evenly divided between two com- 
peting organizations. In such cases 
the group which wins the election may 
find the victory an empty one; for un- 
less the successful group is the one that 
the employer favors, he will probably 
refuse to sign an agreement with it, 
and may even refuse to make con- 
cessions to it. The essential difficulty 
in these cases, however, is not in the 
majority rule, but rather in the division 
among the employees. As long as the 
employees are so divided, satisfactory 
collective bargaining will not be pos- 
sible, regardless of whether represen- 
tation is determined by majority vote 
or by the principle of proportionality. 
It is an important objection to the rule 
of proportional representation that it 
tends to perpetuate such divisions and 
factions. 

It has been more or less gratuitously 
assumed that the majority rule works 
in favor of trade'unions. This is not 
necessarily true. It works both for 
and against the unions. In general it 
may be said that the majority rule 
works in favor of the organization that 
is dominant today. Certainly it works 
against the unions in plants which 
possess long-established and successful 
employee representation plans. That 
is why managements in such plants 
agree with the leaders of the Federation 
of Labor in favoring the principle of 
majority rule. Once a trade union 
has obtained a majority in a plant or 
occupational group, the majority rule 


2nd Sess., 5. 8266, Bill to Amend the BN 
Labor Act of 1926, p. 146. 
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discourages the growth of rival or- 
ganizations and makes it easier for the 
union to preserve its dominant position. 
One may sum up the matter from the 
trade union point of view by saying 
that the majority principle m general 
would make it move difficult for unions 
to extend their membership, but easier 
for them to hold the.members they 
have. 


The bargaining unit 

Extraordinarily difficult is the prob- 
lem presented by the bargaining unit. 
It is easy to agree with Mr. Richberg 
that the bargaining unit should be de- 
termined by the employees. By all 
means let them settle the question if 
they can. But suppose that they 
cannot. Suppose that one group of 
employees insists upon one bargaining 
unit and another group stands out for 
another unit. Should the deadlock 
be allowed to prevent collective bar- 
gaining, or should the National Labor 
Relations Board or some other agency 
be authorized to settle the dispute? 

It is plain, I believe, that a way of 
settling disputes over the bargaining 
unit should be provided. The National 
Labor Relations Board, with its sub- 
sidiary boards, is the most appropriate 
body for handling this responsibility. 
Two principal procedures are possible. 
One is to embody in the law the definite 


- rule that the majority of any craft or oc- 


cupational group which desires separate 
representation shall have the right to 
select the representatives for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. 

This procedure has the important 
advantage that it would reduce the 
discretion of the Labor Relations 
Board to the minimum—to determin- 
ing the boundary lines between crafts 
and occupational groups. It has the 
additional advantage of making the 
structure of labor organizations the 
choice of the members rather than a 
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structure imposed on them from the 
outside. There are several reasons 
why this is desirable. A very practical 
one is the fact that only organ- 
izations which command the confi- 
dence and loyalty of their members can 
represent them, control them, and 
impose discipline upon them. If, for 
example, the members of a distinct 
craft, such as the machinists or the 
pattern makers, desire to have their 
own representatives, and if they are 
compelled against their will to be repre- 
sented by an organization embracing 
the whole plant, it may be difficult for 
the organization to control them. 


Alternative method 


An alternative procedure is to specify 
that the majority of the craft, the oc- 
cupational groups, or the plant shall 
have the right to select representa- 
tives, and to authorize the National 
Labor Relations Board and the regional 
boards in the event of dispute to de- 
termine the appropriate bargaining 
unit in the light ‘of the facts in each 
case. 

This procedure is open to several 
serious objections. It involves dump- 
ing a large number of the jurisdictional 
difficulties of labor organizations into 
the lap of the Labor Relations Board; 
it confers on a government agency 
considerable authority to determine the 
organization and structure of the 
American labor movement; and finally, 
an outside administrative agency will 
experience great difficulty in acquiring 
a sufficient understanding of the pe- 
culiar conditions in plants to make 
intelligent decisions on questions of 
representation. 

But the procedure also has impor- 
tant advantages. It avoids the con- 
fusion, dissension, and jurisdictional 
disputes which might be produced by 
a multiplicity of bargaining groups, 
particularly when some groups were 
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affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and others were not. Fur- 
thermore, it reduces the danger of 


“exploitation of the majority of the 


workers by small, strategically situated 
groups, which, if permitted to bargain 
separately, might push up their wages 
very high and theréby prevent other 
workers in the plant from obtaining 
proper compensation. 

- At the moment, I am inclined to 
favor the second procedure, namely, 
giving the National Labor Relations 
Board and its subsidiaries discretion 
in case of dispute to determine whether 
the bargaining unit shall be the craft, 
the occupational group, or the plant. 
Trade union leaders seem about equally 
divided between the two procedures. 
They do not like either one, and neither 
do I; but no one with whom I have 
talked has succeeded in suggesting an 
alternative. 

It is obvious that dissatisfied groups 
might strike against the decisions of 
the Labor Relations Board in matters 
of representation or against the results 
of elections. Such strikes should be 
forbidden under penalty of fine or jail 
sentence, and the Labor Relations 
Board should be authorized to forbid 
picketing, payment of strike benefits, 
and other activities in such strikes. A 
few trade unionists object strongly to 
such prohibitions on the ground that 
the right to strike is “sacred.” But 
most labor leaders see that if the law is 
to be enforced against employers, it 
must be enforced against labor. It 
may sometimes happen that rival 
groups which have been unable to 
compose a dispute over representation 
before a decision by the Labor Rela- 
tions Board may be able to compromise 
their differences after the Board’s de- 
cision—possibly because the decision is 
objectionable to each group. The door 
is left open for such compromises by the 
provision that the disputing parties, 
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by written agreement filed with the 
Board, may set aside the Board’s de- 
cisions in matters of representation. , 


Encouraging trade agreements 


Nothing has contributed more to the 
disappointment of labor with Section 
7(a) than the refusal of employers to 
enter into trade agreements. Most 
employers are willing to meet commit- 
tees representing their men and even to 
make concessions in working condi- 
tions, but they refuse to sigh agree- 
ments. But an agreement is the one 
thing that a labor organization desires 
above everything else, because until it 
has an agreement and has thus in effect 
been “recognized,” it is at a serious 
disadvantage in attracting and holding 
members. Hence, by signing an agree- 
ment, the employer strengthens the 
labor organization; by refusing to sign 
one, he tends to keep it weak. Natur- 
ally, if the organization is an independ- 
ent trade union, the employer tries very 
hard to avoid signing an agreement. 

Since the right to bargain collectively 
is largely an empty one as long as em- 
ployers refuse to sign trade agreements, 
a government which undertakes to 
promote collective bargaining must 
also endeavor to promote the making of 
trade agreements. This is not easy to 
do. Obviously, it is impossible to re- 
quire one party in negotiation to accept 
the proposals of the other. The Rail- 
way Labor Act attempts to deal with 
the problem by imposing on both 
parties the duty of making “a reason- 
able effort to make and maintain 
agreements.” 

Applied to the peculiar conditions 
of the railroad industry, this provision 
has worked fairly well. But if such a 
rule were enacted for industry in gen- 
eral, it would simply be necessary to 
_ disregard it; partly because there are 

too many plants in which the employees 
themselves do not now desire a trade 
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agreement, and partly because there 
are far too many employers and labor 
organizations which are totally mex- 
perienced in dealing with one another. 
If they were suddenly to attempt to 
make and administer trade agreements, 
the resulting trouble and chaos would 
give collective bargaining a setback 
from which it would take years to 
recover. 

The proposed act endeavors to pro- 
mote the making of written agreements | 
in two principal ways. In the first 
place, it stipulates that in case the par- 
ties succeed in reaching an agreement 
on wages, hours, or shop rules, then at 
the request of either, the terms of the 
agreement shall be reduced to writing 
and attested by the representatives of 
each. In the second place, it gives the 
parties the option of filing and register- 
ing trade agreements for enforcement 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. Employers complain vigorously 
that trade unions cannot be held respon- 
sible for the agreements that they make. 
It cannot be said that the violation of 
trade agreements by labor organizations 
has been a serious evil. On the con--. 
trary, the record of observance on both 
sides has, on the whole, been good. 
Nevertheless, it is plain that if the 
trade agreement is to become the usual 
method of fixing wages and working 
conditions throughout industry, its 
legal status should be made definite 
and a way should be found to assure 
that trade agreements will be observed 
by both parties. Discussing this prob- 
lem the other day, an experienced and 
thoughtful labor leader said: 


It is not possible for any activity in hu- 
man relations to develop on a considerable 
scale without the law developing with. it. 
It is better that the parties should go to 
lawmaking bodies and ask them to make 
laws that the situation requires rather than 
to let the law develop in a haphazard fashion 
by court decisions. 
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Offering the parties the opportunity 
to register their agreements with the 


National Labor Relations Board and . 


authorizing the Board to enforce regis- 
tered agreements is a simple:and sensi- 
ble way of meeting the objection of em- 
ployers that labor organizations cannot 
be held responsible under agreements. 
It would give ample protection to both 
parties, and it would avoid the very 
real danger that private lawsuits would 
be used as weapons of industrial con- 
flict. It is this danger that has made 
most students of labor problems fearful 
of the proposal that unions be held 
responsible at law under their agree- 
ments. 


Advance notice of changes 


Possibly the most important provi- 
sion in the proposed act is the require- 
ment that employers and the duly 
designated representatives of employ- 
ees shall give fifteen days’ notice of 
intended changes in wage rates, stand- 
ard hours, or shop rules. I expected 
objections to this proposal from trade 
unionists on the ground that it would 
in effect deprive labor of certain wea- 
pons, such as the surprise strike, the 
organizing strike, and the sympathetic 
strike. The organizing strike often 
occurs after a substantial minority of 
workers in a plant have joined a labor 
union. After about one third of the 
workers are in the union, the easiest 
way to spread the organization may be 
to strike the plant, because many 
workers who are reluctant to join an 
organization refuse to work while their 
fellow workers are striking. The strike 
gives the union an opportunity to en- 
roll many of these men. The organiz- 
ing strike is not likely to be of real 
value unless it is a surprise strike. 
The same is true of the sympathetic 
strike. 

As a matter of fact, the suggested 
provision restricts the organizing strike 
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less than might be supposed. The ob- 
ligation to give notice, it should be 
qbserved, is limited to demands for 
changes in wages, hours, or shop rules. 
It would not prevent an instantaneous 
strike for other purposes. Further- 
more, the obligation is limited in the 
case of employees to their duly desig- 
nated representatives. Thisrestriction ~ 
is both fair and sensible. Obviously, it 
wduld be inappropriate to impose the 
obligation to give notice upon employees 
who have no organized relations with 
their employers and who possess no 
regular means of obtaining redress of 
grievances. Indeed, the real responsi- 
bility for the spontaneous strikes and 
stoppages which sometimes occur 
among unorganized workers is likely 
to be on the side of management as 
much as on the side of employees; 
possibly some foreman treats his people 
in an intolerable fashion until their pa- 
tience becomes exhausted and their 
resentment flares up into a walkout. 
Only after the employees have organ- 
ized for collective bargaining is it fair 
to require them to give notice of their 
demands, 


Attitude of labor leaders 


As a matter of fact, a great majority 
of labor leaders with whom I have dis- 
cussed the matter favor the waiting 
period. They point out that in many 
instances it would work to the advan- 
tage of labor organizations. For ex- 
ample, it would protect new organiza- 
tions against hasty and ill-advised 
action by overzealous and inexperienced 
local leaders. Furthermore, it would 
be advantageous to labor in the case 
of wage reductions initiated by the 
management. A delay of fifteen days, 
which might be extended to thirty 
by action of mediators, would give 
unorganized employees an opportunity 
to determine whether or not they de- 
sired to organize in order to resist the 
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reduction. Workers scattered in a 
dozen or more plants, as are the em- 
ployees of many large steel, chemical, 
oil, automobile, and rubber companies, 
would have time to form a joint com- 
mittee to meet the management. 
They would also have a chance to call 
in outside assistance if they desired it. 
Even the fact that the waiting period 
would in effect outlaw sympathetic 
strikes seems to be regarded by most 
labor leaders as an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage, for they say that 
the sympathetic strike is often more 
injurious than helpful. 

One labor leader of national promi- 
nence objected to the waiting period on 
the ground that it might be the enter- 
ing wedge for compulsory arbitration. 
But the Government cannot encourage 
collective bargaining without simul- 
taneously discouraging strikes, for bar- 
gaining is nothing but a method of mak- 
ing strikes or lockouts unnecessary. 
Indeed, if compulsory arbitration ever 
comes, it is likely to be because the 
parties prove unable to settle disputes 
either by negotiation or by voluntary 
arbitration. Hence, the escape from 
compulsory arbitration must be along 
the road of negotiation and voluntary 
arbitration. By promoting the success 
of these processes, the Government will 
bereducing the likelihood of compulsory 
arbitration. 


Altitude of employers 

With one exception, all the employer. 
representatives with whom I talked 
favored the waiting period. But a 
representative of a very large corpora- 
tion objected strenuously to it on the 
ground that it would delay the multi- 
tude of small changes and adjustments 
that are necessary in piecework plants. 
Other employer representatives ex- 
pressed the opinion that something 
was wrong with managements which 
could not plan at least two weeks 
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ahead and give such notice of intended 
changes. One way of meeting the 
objection would be to require notice of 
only general changes in wage rates, 
standard working hours, or shop rules. 
A moment’s reflection, however, will 
indicate that it would not be practic- 
able to draw a line between general and 
particular changes. Inordertoachieve 
flexibility and permit the law to be 
adapted to particular situations, I sug- 
gest that employers and the duly 
designated representatives of employ- 
ees be permitted to waive or alter the 
notice requirement provided that they 
enter into a written agreement to that 
effect. This would permit the required 
notice to be made longer in some cases 
and shorter in others. 


Mediation 


If the two sides are unable to adjust 
a dispute by negotiation, adjustment 
should be attempted by mediation. 
Certainly it is intolerable that major 
strikes or lockouts should occur with- 
out an attempt at mediation, and the 
National Government should be well 
prepared at all times to offer it. In 
order to give an opportunity for media- 
tion, the mediating body should have 
authority to require the extension of 
the status quo for a limited period—say 
for an additional fifteen days. 

The composition of the mediating 
body raises difficult and important 
questions. Minor cases could be han- 
dled by the existing Federal conciliation 
service, possibly somewhat expanded. 
But for major disputes, such as a 
threatened national strike in the steel 
industry, the automobile industry, or 
the textile industry, a mediating body 
of national prestige would be needed. 
No such body now exists, except the 
National Mediation Board in the rail- 
road industry. 

There are several possibilities. One 
is to give the National Labor Relations 
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Board the duty of mediating at the 
request of either party or at its own 
initiative. Against this procedure is 
the important objection that the 
Board’s work of securing compliance 
and its decisions in jurisdictional dis- 
putes between trade unions would 
make it unacceptable as a mediator 
to many employers and probably to 
some labor organizations. 

These objections suggest a second 
procedure, namely, an independent 
board of mediation similar to the one 
for the railroad industry. But an 
independent board would probably not 
be satisfactory, because there would 
be many disputes in which issues of 
compliance with the law were mixed 
with issues of wages, hours, shop rules, 
and union recognition. Furthermore, 
many compliance cases, where the dis- 
pute is over facts rather than principle 
(discrimination cases, for example), 
can be advantageously handled by 
the method of mediation. Conse- 
quently, two independent bodies, a 
Labor Relations Board and a Mediation 
Board, would have difficulty in keeping 
out of each other’s way. 

A third possibility would be a divi- 
sion of mediation within the Labor 
Relations Board. The division would 
be under a director who would be ap- 
pointed by the Board but would not 
be a member of it. His salary should 
be no less than that of members of the 
Board. The conciliation service of 
the Department of Labor would be 
transferred to the Board and placed 
under the control of the director. He 
would be authorized to establish a 
national panel and regional panels of 
outstanding employers and labor lead- 
ers to assist in mediating disputes. 
The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Labor should be ex officio 
members of the national panel. As 
a general rule, mediation is not an 
activity for amateurs, because it re- 
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quires skill and understanding which 
are born largely of experience. But 
a leading employer and a prominent 
labor leader might be exceedingly use- 
ful in assisting an experienced media- 
tor to bring the parties together. 
Hence, as an adjunct to the mediation 
machinery the panels would be de- 
sirable. 


Enforcement 


One of the great defects of the pres- 
ent law is that there is no effective 
way of enforcing it. There can be no 
effective enforcement without an ad- 
ministrative agency responsible for 
enforcement (as seven years of experi- 
ence with the Railway Labor Act of 
1926 abundantly revealed), because 
newly established labor organizations 
are not well prepared to secure com- 
pliance by privatesuits. Norcan there 
be effective enforcement unless the ad- 
ministrative agency is authorized to 
make findings of fact which, if sup- 
ported by evidence, are conclusive 
upon the courts—as the experience of 
the National Labor Board and the 
National Labor Relations Board shows. 
The responsibility for obtaining com- 
pliance with the proposed act is placed 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board and its subsidiary regional 
boards, and their findings of fact, when 
supported by evidence, are made con- 
clusive upon the courts. 


Errects oF Proposep Law 


In order better to appraise the pro- 
posed act, let us consider some of the 
things which it would do and would 
not do. 

The act would not prevent strikes or 
lockouts or end the struggle between 
employers and trade unions over the 
issue of union recognition. On the con- 
trary, by giving new rights to the wage 
earners, it would probably intensify 
this struggle. Changing the rules of 
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the game to help the weaker side does 
not immediately make for peace, for it 
does not lead the other side to sign a 
peace treaty. It simply makes the 
weaker side better able to fight, and so 
makes the struggle more intense. So 
long as the majority of employees in a 
large number of plants wish to be rep- 
resented by organizations with which 
the management is unwilling to sign 
agreements, industrial relations are 
bound to be unsatisfactory, and strikes 
are pretty certain to be frequent. 

The act would, it is true, supply the 
Government with more efficient medi- 
ating machinery for handling serious 
situations, and it would give the Gov- 
ernment an opportunity to appoint a 
body to investigate a controversy and 
report to the public before either side 
took decisive action. In other words, 
it would prevent the strike from coming 
first and the investigation afterward, 
as in the case of the recent textile 
strike. 

It should be clearly recognized, how- 
ever, that strikes and lockouts cannot 
be prevented by law. The most 
effective way of preventing them is by 
the imstitution of trade agreements 
which give the individual worker an 
equity in his job and which give the 
labor organization a business relation- 
ship with employers which it does not 
wish to jeopardize. For example, the 
unwillingness of the railroad employees 
to strike is explained in large measure by 
the seniority rule in their agreements. 
A worker who has ten or fifteen years’ 
seniority is the owner of a job which is 
worth thousands of dollars to him. 
Naturally he is reluctant to jeopardize 
his seniority standing by striking, for 
if the strike is lost, he will lose his 
seniority. 


Effect on employee representation plans 


The act would not destroy existing 
employee representation plans, but it 
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would permit the employees to set 
them aside as agencies for collective 
bargaining, by a majority vote. It 
would also prevent employers from 
engaging in certain objectionable prac- 
tices, such as paying salaries to em- 
ployee representatives. In some re- 
spects the act would strengthen em- 
ployee representation plans, because 
the requirement that each side must 
notify the other of intended changes in 
wages, hours, or working conditions 
would encourage the development of 
bargaining by employee committees. 
One of the principal weaknesses of 
employee representation committees 
has been their failure to engage in 
bargaining over general changes in 
wages, hours, or shop rules, and to 
negotiate agreements with manage- 
ment. For example, when employers 
reduced wages during this depression, 
there was no bargaining over the 
reduction, even in plants where em- 
ployee representation committees ex- 
isted. The committees were simply. 
notified that a change was to be made. 
I know of several exceptions to this 
general rule, but they are very few. 
The vast majority of employee repre- 
sentation committees have confined 
their attention to handling individual 
grievances; in other words, they have 
been adjustment rather than bargain- 
ing agencies. The new act would lead 
many employee representation com- 
mittees to negotiate agreements with 
management and to register these 
agreements for enforcement with the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
From the trade union point of view, 
there is room for difference of opinion 
as to whether the development of col- 
lective bargaining and trade agreements 
in connection with employee repre- 
sentation plans would be desirable 
or undesirable. Undoubtedly these 
changes would make it more difficult 
for trade unions to supplant employee 
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representation plans. But as time 
goes on, trade unions must recognize 
that they will be compelled to differen- 
tiate in their tactics toward employee 
representation plans. As these plans 
. become older, one of two things inevi- 
tably happens—either the plan becomes 
more satisfactory to the employees 
because it is fairly effective in repre- 
senting their interests, or it becomes 
less satisfactory to them because it is 
not effective. Most trade union lead- 
ers realize this and understand that 
they must adjust their policies accord- 
ingly. ‘Toward the plans which be- 
come weaker, unions will undoubtedly 
continue their usual tactics of opposi- 
tion. Toward the plans which become 
stronger, they will probably adopt the 
policy of attempting to win them over 
and to absorb them in the trade union 
movement. 

In some cases the negotiation of 
trade agreements by employee repre- 
sentation committees would make the 
employees more satisfied with the ar- 
rangement and more reluctant to 
assume the expense of union member- 
ship. In other cases, experience with 
collective bargaining would lead the 
employees to feel the need of a stronger 
bargaining agency. Furthermore, the 
existence of a trade agreement nego- 
tiated between the employer and the 
employee committee would be an ad- 
vantage to a union if and when the 
employees voted to be represented 
through a trade union rather than 
through an employee committee. The 
change in representatives would not 
destroy the agreement— it would simply 
mean that the agreement would be 
administered by new representatives of 
the employees. In other words, the 
union would take over the agreement 
previously negotiated by the employee 
representatives. Thus the union would 
surmount one of its most difficult ob- 
stacles, that of getting an agreement. 
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The matter may be summed up by 
saying that the development of agree- 
ments in connection with employee 
representation plans might slow up the 
transfer of representation from em- 
ployee ‘committees to trade unions, but 
that it would make the transition occur 
in a more orderly fashion and would 
make it easier for the unions to hold 
new ground once they occupied it. 
But quite regardless of the effect of 
agreements upon the competition be- 
tween employee representation com- 
mittees and trade unions, the making 
of agreements should be encouraged, 
because only through them can wage 
earners acquire the equity in their jobs 
to which they are entitled. 


Success not assured 


Although the act would facilitate the 
spread of collective bargaining, it would 
not assure that bargaining would oper- 
atesatisfactorily. It would not give the 
parties the will or the ability to under- 
stand each other’s problems, it would 
not give them the facts which they 
need to know for purposes of collective 
bargaining, it would not give them the 
will or the capacity to codperate. The 
success of collective bargaining cannot 
be assured by law—it must depend 
upon the parties themselves, upon their 
common sense and reasonableness, their 
willingness to face facts, and their in- 
genuity in compromising differences. 
Furthermore, as collective bargaining 
becomes more widespread, there will 
develop the problem of controlling it 
—of preventing the two parties from 
combining to exploit the public, and 
of preventing collective bargaining 
from introducing excessive rigidity into 
wages. 


Trade unions and Government 


This brings me to perhaps the most 
important observation of all, that the 
proposed act would not solve the prob- 
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lem of the relation of trade unions to the 
state. On the contrary, it would tend 
to make this problem more acute. 
The problem has not been serious in the 
past, partly because trade unions have 
been weak and have included only a 
small proportion of wage earners among 
their membership, and partly because 
the basic economic policy of the Gov- 
ernment has been one of noninterfer- 
ence. But labor organizations are 
becoming stronger, and there is consider- 
able evidence that we are in the process 
of developing a managed economy—an 
economy in which the Government at- 
tempts to guide and manage economic 
activities. In a highly integrated and 
managed economy, the activities of la- 
bor organizations would be subordi- 
nated to the general economic poli- 
cies of the Government. Certainly 
it would be necessary to take away 
from employers and employees much 
freedom to fix wages by collective bar- 
gaining. Consequently there would 
be little room for trade unionism of 
the traditional type, because part of 
the very essence of trade unionism has 
been its insistence upon autonomy. 
As I pointed out above, some ex- 
ternal control of collective bargaining 
is likely to be necessary in order to 
make it work—to prevent it from intro- 
ducing too much rigidity into wages, 
and to protect consumers from being 
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exploited by combinations of employ- 
ers and wage earners. Such control is 
certain to be resisted by both trade 
unions and employers. Under the 
present Constitution there is more 
danger of particularism, of the domina- 
tion of the Government (and hence of 
consumers) by combinations of pro- 
ducers, than of despotic central man- 
agement which sacrifices the individual 
and small groups to the interests of 
consumers. 

The success of the economic system 
which is developing will depend upon 
how satisfactorily we work out a bal- 
ance between the interests of consum- 
ers and those of producers; between 
the monistic theory of sovereignty 
which is implicit in a managed or 
planned economy, and the pluralistic 
theory which is implicit in the trade 
union and the trade association. It is 
paradoxical that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, created for the express 
purpose of preserving the autonomy of 
its member unions, should be advo- 
cating a planned or managed economy 
in which the trade unions would in- 
evitably Jose much of their freedom, 
and that the Government, at the very 
time that it is seeking to develop its 
activities as a manager, should foster 
powerful bodies which are bound to 
limit its ability to subject the economic 
system to central control. 
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What Labor Demands of Government 
By En. ‘Rieve 


ENATOR ROBERT F. WAG- 
NER has annotinced that he will 
reintroduce his Labor Disputes Act 
in the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress. Labor is convinced that Con- 
gress will, this winter, enact either the 
Wagner bill as originally introduced, 
or some other measure on similar lines. 
Furthermore, in our judgment, this 
bill is the most important labor bill 
to come before Congress, and is even 
more fundamental than the various 
items of social insurance that are to 
be considered. 

As I see it, the United States must 
now make up its mind what sort of 
policy it will pursue towards the prob- 
lem of labor relations, and the time to 
begin discussing this. question is now. 
A deliberate effort has been made to 
confuse the minds of the general pub- 
lic as to what Section 7 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act means. 

On the surface, it would seem that 
every one agrees that labor’s right to 
organize must be protected. The Ad- 
ministration has permitted differing 
opinions on this question to be pro- 
mulgated by its own members. Em- 
ployers have taken advantage of this 
confusion to set up their own inter- 
pretations of the law. 

Even our most liberal newspapers 
are becoming more touchy on this issue 
than was formerly the case. Now 
that the editorial workers are organ- 
izing into unions or guilds, newspaper 
publishers and editors are inclined to 
be a bit less generously liberal about 
unionization in some one else’s plant 
than they used to be. 

We are willing to thresh out the 
question of the “closed shop,” and 
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make no secret of the fact that our 
ultimate objective is a completely 
unionized plant and a completely 
unionized trade or industry. It does 
not matter, however, what labor’s ulti- 
mate objectives are; the law is clear 
—the employer must recognize the 
union as the agency for collective deal- 
ings. Employers have no excuse for 
refusal to deal with the union now be- 
cause this may mean a closed shop 
later. 


Tur Voice oF Pusiic OPINION 


The Administration must realize 
that it is characteristic of the employ- 
ing class in America to assume that it 
is entitled to special treatment under 
the law. No other class in America 
undertakes to inform the Administra- 
tion what the constitutional powers of 
Government are or are not. Sound 
public policy demands that Govern- 
ment shall not permit its laws to be 
interpreted by the agents of the em- 
ploying interests. 

The employers are free to take their 
objections and theories to the United 
States Supreme Court, but the Ad- 
ministration must not for one moment 
admit, or be influenced by the thought, 
that the Supreme Court will render a 
decision that will in any way weaken 
or destroy the effectiveness of Section 
7 (a). My criticism of the Adminis- 
tration is that it has permitted the 
employers to think the Government 
believes the Supreme Court may rule 
in favor of the employers. This is not 
good poker playing, and it is rather 
poor politics. The policy of the Ad- 
ministration has been hesitant on this 
question right along, and there is noth- 
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ing that is so unpopular as hesitancy 
of this sort. 

I am convinced that the Adminis- 
tration is sincerely interested in pro- 
tecting the rights of labor, but has al- 
lowed itself to be persuaded that the 
propaganda of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is the voice of public opinion in 
this country. 

Long before the last election, labor 
men informed the Administration that 
the public would enthusiastically sup- 
port any move for genuine and vigor- 
ous enforcement of the labor provisions 
of the National Recovery Act, both in 
respect to collective dealings and in 
respect to hours and wages. This is 
truer today than ever. My union is 
only one of the many that have been 
and are now conducting an organiza- 
tion campaign week in and week out. 
Our field men are in close touch with 
workers in almost every state in the 
Union, and we feel we are in the best 
possible position to know what the 
wage earners of this country are think- 
ing. We have stacks of field reports 
and letters from individual employees 
to prove that the great mass of wage 
earners really want to be organized 
into bona fide unions, and think that 
they have been promised Govern- 
mental protection against employer 
intimidation and oppression. 

The American wage earners are for 
the New Deal; they are for the NRA 
and are back of the President. At the 
same time, there is a real feeling of 
discontent growing among the workers 
as a result of the slow and often feeble 
workings of the Labor Boards and 
other Governmental agencies intrusted 
with the problem of labor-employer 
relations. 

There are, of course, in the ranks of 
labor as in the ranks of the employers, 
individuals who would like to have 
others carry their burdens for them. 
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But the trade union movement is not 
asking the Government to undertake 
the task of organizing the American 
wage earners. We do not ask the 
Government to get into the ring and 
carry on our work for us. What we 
are clamoring for is that the Adminis- 
tration see to it that the employer who 
“hits below the belt” is penalized and 
if necessary thrown out of the ring 
altogether. 


Unpur Power or EMPLOYERS 


Let us be realistic about this busi- 
ness of organization. The power of 
the employer over the employee under 
present-day conditions is much greater 
than any agency of Government has 
yet been willing to understand and 
accept as a fact. We have known of 
cases during the severe depression 
years where employees have actually 
worked for months without receiving 
wages, simply out of fear that they 
might be deprived of earning a liveli- 
hood in the future. 

It is not sufficient to promise a 
worker that justice will be done him 
eventually; if he is dismissed for join- ° 
ing a union, he must have immediate 
redress, or his faith in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is completely 
shattered. 

The entire country was startled re- 
cently by the walkout of almost half a 
million textile workers. These textile 
workers went back to their jobs on the 
basis of assurance by their leaders that 
they would not be discriminated: 
against for strike activities. Yet to- 
day, three months after the strike, we 
find thousands of employees have not 
been returned to their jobs, and it has 
been impossible to have sufficient pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the textile 
manufacturers to halt continued dis- 
crimination and intimidation. 

I am not here to make idle threats 
or prediction, but I must call attention 
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to the fact that a great deal of bitter- 
ness and restlessness is developing, 
especially in Southern textile centers, 
because employers continue to with- 
hold employment from union members 
and maintain a rigid policy of refusing 
to deal with union committees or 
representatives. 

This winter, Congress will have be- 
fore it an enormous program of social 
and economic legislation. There will 
be social insurance measures and the 
thirty-hour work week, as well as 
the public works program. Congress 
must decide whether the codes shall 
become part of the permanent law of 
the land, and how NRA shall be modi- 
fied. The question of labor repre- 
sentation on code authorities is an- 
other major issue which must be 
decided. 

The Wagner Labor Disputes Bill 
and the revision of Section 7 (a) are 
absolutely basic in this entire program. 
Labor contends that the question of 
how to protect the right of workers to 
organize should come before any other 
of these fundamental issues. We go 
so far as to say that the social security 
program which the President will 
sponsor cannot be of maximum ‘bene- 
fit until we have established in this 
country a trade union movement that 
is not forced to expend its energies on 
the right to exist, but can participate 
in the work of administering social 
security measures. 

Labor urges that public discussion 
of the questions involved in the appli- 
cation of the Wagner bill shall not be 
delayed until Congress meets; we can- 
not afford to have another such po- 
litical fiasco as took place last winter 
on this measure. 


Tue Way TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


The President has asked employers 
and labor to maintain a truce and pre- 
vent strikes. In my judgment the 
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leaders of organized Jabor will be un- 
able to prevent very large-scale strikes 
from occurring this winter and next 
spring if the Government fails to put 
‘the necessary teeth into Section 7 (a) 


`- by passing the Wagner bill. 


Labor and capital will be forced to 
fight out the issue in a wasteful and 
destructive manner «unless society as 
a whole finds a sane and democratic 
method whereby real equality of op- 
portunity can be accorded labor i its 
dealings with capital. The mere fact 
that the President of the United States 
has asked labor and capital to prevent 
strikes at this time, places upon the 
Government a special responsibility 
to aid in removing the causes of indus- 
trial conflict. 

The whole world knows that the ma- 
jority of strikes today are not pri- 
marily over questions of wages and 
working conditions, but are caused by 
a denial of the workers’ right to be 
unionized and to deal collectively 
with management. It is essential to 
drive home to the American people 
the simple fact that we have the fewest 
strikes where organized labor is fully 
recognized and can negotiate with em- 
ployers. Where labor is able to 
establish contractual relations with 
employers and set up arbitration ma- 
chinery, we have no strikes at all. 

Let me point out in passing that 
many if not most trade associations 
obligate their members to arbitrate 
trade disputes in accordance with the 
arbitration laws of New York or other 
states that have such legislation. 
These same trade groups bar the appli- 
cation of the principle of arbitration 
to disputes between employer and em- 
ployee. 

A wise Government seeking to 
establish industrial peace in the Na- 
tion will take action that will msure 
to labor protection of its rights, and at 
the same time increase its responsi- 
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bility to society. If labor is outlawed, 
it can feel no obligation to society; if 
the worker is not protected from un- 


fair discharge and from discrimination, 


he cannot and will not become a con- 
vert to the cause of industrial peace. 

Under the NRA, employers were 
actually required to organize them- 
selves into associations for mutual pro- 
tection and joint dealings; labor was 
merely given an invitation to do like- 
wise. The experience of the past two 
years demonstrates the necessity for 
active Government intervention to 
correct a serious lack of balance and a 
most undemocratic weakness in the 
position of labor in the present NRA 
set-up. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, after the election returns had 
demonstrated the sentiment of the 
American people, offered to codperate 
with the President and his Adminis- 
tration. Such a gesture is meaning- 
less unless it is translated into practical 
terms. The members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce should 
be asked whether they will codperate 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board in conducting elections in their 
plants, and whether they are prepared 
to sign collective agreements with 
union representatives if the results of 
the elections prove that the majority 
of those who vote favor an American 
Federation of Labor union as the 
agency to represent their employees. 
You will find that these members will 
not give.any such outright undertak- 
ing, but will at once exhibit an unusual 
feeling of pity and concern for the “ mi- 
nority of employees.” 


FALSE Inrrrest IN MINORITY 
GROUPS 


I, for one, am utterly impatient with 
the hypocritical interest in the rights 
of minorities in the ranks of the em- 
ployers. In the western section of 
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Pennsylvania it was necessary to bring 
State police into a company town re- 
cently to prevent labor organizers 
from being physically attacked and 
framed on trumped-up charges. Im- 
mediately after the State police ap- 
peared on the scene, I am informed a 
majority of the employees in that town 
formed their labor union. This sim- 
ply proves that employers, far from 
protecting minority rights, are inter- 
ested in preventing the minority of 
unionized employees from becoming a 
majority, and in destroying a majority 
organization once it is established. 

Labor recognizes that in any sound 
social system the minority group must 
be protected and their freedom of ex- 
pression assured. The other day Mr. 
Donald Richberg said that the ma- 
jority of employees in a given plant 
should not tell a minority of employees 
into what sort of an association they 
must organize themselves. In prac- 
tice, this simply means that the em- 
ployer is given the right to set up a 
company union in competition with a 
bona fide union, and use the company 
union to undermine the larger or- 
ganization. 

This is just what is happening in in- 
dustry today. Because the Govern- 
ment has not forced employers to quit 
interfering with majority or minority 
groups of employees, the employers 
have set up puppet unions in establish- 
ments where the majority of the work- 
ers have become unionized. The 
newly unionized groups usually lack 
leadership, and the membership is still 
uncertain that it can uphold and main- 
tain the newly formed organizations. 
Therefore, the strongly intrenched em- 
ployer, who has learned to lead 
through years of experience, is per- 
mitted to create and maintain a fac- 
tion among the employees in his plant 
which will bore from within, and 
finally undermine the majority organi- 
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zation. Employers who have raised 
their voices against agitation and un- 
derground tactics are now being given 
aid and encouragement in just such 
tactics by speeches such as those made 
by Mr. Richberg on the subject of 
minority interests. ə 


UNION AND Nonunron WORKERS 


I assert that the nonunion worker 
is given better protection by the union 
worker than he is by the employer. 
This must be the case in the nature 
of things. The trade unionist knows 
that if a few employees in a given shop 
or mill are paid less wages or treated 
unfairly, the entire group will shortly 
be forced to accept a cut in wages and 
endure inferior working conditions, 
The labor union must of necessity en- 
force and observe equality of treat- 
ment for all employees and for all 
employers. On the other hand, the 
average employer feels it to his interest 
to treat workers on the so-called 
“merit” basis. This means that the 
employer wishes to be able to dis- 
criminate between workers in order to 
forestall group action and group 
solidarity. 

The trade unionist is obliged to 
learn that his union will go to pieces 
if the impression is created that indi- 
vidual members are unable to obtain a 
hearing if they have grievances against 
their fellow workers or against the 
union as a whole. It is possible to 
suppress minority opmion now and 
then, but a voluntary organization 
such as a union will not last if it is 
habitually unfair to even the least in- 
telligent and most unworthy of its 
members. Therefore the labor union- 
ist in a given plant can be safely 
trusted to see that the nonunion 
worker is protected in his constitu- 
tional rights to petition the majority 
and obtain free speech and the oppor- 
tunity to state a dissenting opinion. 
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The unionist cannot win over the non- 
unionist unless he demonstrates a 
sincere willingness to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of the nonunion 
worker. 

The employer, on the other hand, 
has an interest in protecting and ad- 
vancing the nonunion worker only so 
long as he remains loyal to the em- 
ployer and disloyal to his fellow 
workers. 

The present policy of favoring the 
minority groups is really a policy of 
attempting to put a premium on a 
very distinct species of group treach- 
ery and undemocratic procedures. 
Employing interests in the past have 
succeeded in controlling political in- 
stitutions in the interests of a minority; 
we do not expect those who enjoy spe- 
cial privileges to relinquish. those 
privileges without a struggle. It is 
surprising, though, to find champions 
of a New Deal virtually sanctioning 
policies which mean the perpetuation 
of company unions in American in- 
dustry. 

Under the old deal, the minority, or 
special interest, was permitted to 
dominate political institutions to the 
detriment of the interests of the ma- 
jority. And a company union is noth- 
ing but a false front for special privi- 
lege; the maintenance of this device 
is simply a means of employer domina- 
tion in industry and a denial of the 
rights of the majority, This is a per- 
version of the principles of democracy, 
and can lead to grave social discontent 
by creating mass distrust of demo- 
cratic principles and thus fostering 
dictatorships and every sort of po- 
hitically and economically corrupt and 
undemocratic process. 


ARBITRATION 


The Wagner Labor Disputes Bill is 
framed to meet conditions m industry 
as they actually exist. There are, of 
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course, dangers in any effort to regu- 
late relations between labor and em- 
ployers by law. There are greater 
dangers, however, in permitting such a 
relationship to continue unregulated. 
The danger in the Wagner bill, as I see 
it, is that such a law may lead to com- 
pulsory arbitratiqn before we in Amer- 
ica are ready for such a step. Our 
social institutions and social habits 
are not yet developed to the point 
where we can forbid industrial warfare 
completely, any more than we are pre- 
pared to abandon the right to resist 
armed invasion by a foreign nation. 
The day may come when our economic 
order is so stabilized that compulsory 
arbitration is possible and desirable. 
I am prepared to work for such a so- 
cial order, and believe the entire trade 
union movement is consciously or un~ 
consciously striving towards that same 
objective. 

In the immediate future, we should 
seek to extend arbitration by volun- 
tary action of employer and employee. 
It should be understood that employ- 
ers seldom consent to an agreement in- 
cluding the arbitration of disputes un- 
til they are convinced that they can 
gain nothing by fighting. And the 
workers seldom are able to convince 
themselves that arbitration is the best 
method of advancing their interests 
until they have had some experience 
with the strike as a means of bettering 
their economic interests. 

Furthermore, let me point out that 
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agreements to arbitrate are seldom 
possible in industries that are not 
solidly organized, nor are such arrange- 
ments practicable except where the en- 
tire working force in a given plant is 
completely organized and subject to 
group discipline.e It is folly to arbi- 
trate with a union that is unable to 
guarantee that its members will abide 
by the decision of an arbitrator. 


Workers’ Ricuts Musr Br 
ASSURED 


I favor the eventual elimination of 
the strike as a means for the advance- 
ment of labor interests, but this can 
be accomplished only when society 
demonstrates to the workers that they 
can obtain better protection by relin- 
quishing the strike weapon than they 
are able to obtain by striking. Eco- 
nomic justice cannot be assured work- 
ers by society until the worker is able 
to secure economic power through 
organization at least as potent as that 
which the employer group has had in 
the past. 

Labor cannot be educated to appre- 
ciate its complete obligation to society 
until society has accorded each and 
every employee his full rights and 
privileges. Government in America 
will never fully realize the ideal of 
becoming the means of securing the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
until it has succeeded in solving the 
problem of how to insure justice to the 


wage earner in our industrial society. « 
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Priming the Pump 


By Witi1am Harp 


RECALL with some consternation 

that I was among ‘the original de- 
voted popularizers of the idea of 
“priming the pump” of business dur- 
ing a depression by means of large ex- 
penditures on public works. Long 
years ago, in Everybody’s Magazine, 
I wrote an article journalistically and 
glaringly entitled “Big Jobs for Bad 
Times.” ‘This article had the gor- 
geous result of attracting the attention 
of Mr. Otto Mallery, of Philadelphia, 
who in turn attracted the attention of 
more people than I myself could ever 
have captivated. 

I feel accordingly (though in sub- 
ordination to Mr. Mallery) a certain 
proprietary interest in the pump-prim- 
ing mechanism. I thereupon am im- 
pelled to strong sympathy with the 
hen who has helped’to hatch out a 
duckling. Or perhaps rather, with a 
duck who has helped to hatch out a 
chicken and then observes with sad- 
ness that the chicken seems to be an 
extremely poor swimmer. It is per- 
fectly obvious that my pump-priming 
mechanism does not prime. Our total 
volume of private industrial produc- 
tion is substantially no larger than 
when Mr. Harold Ickes took hold of 
the pump handle and started to jump 
up and down. I anxiously inquire, 
What is the matter? 

Like any other inventor, I instantly 
perceive what the matter is. Some 
wicked people have come along and 
tinkered with my pump; they have 
tinkered with my pump primer; they 
have tinkered with the pipe from the 
pump down; they have tinkered with 
the water in the well; they have tink- 
ered with the whole thing, and they 
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have gone and got all of it all junked 
andjammed. That’s the trouble, and 
I still absolutely maintain that my in- 
vention would have saved the country 
if it had been given a chance. 

But, now, what have these meddlers 
done with it? 


Pome CLocesnb wits DEBT 


In the first place, they have clogged 
it with debt—and more debt. My in- 
tention was that my vast display of 
public works during the depression 
should be produced out of funds 
gathered from taxation during the 
previous period of prosperity. I was 
setting these funds aside in a special 
strong-box in the public treasury. I 
was going to pay for public works out 
of money we already had. I was go- 
ing to do this in accompaniment to the 
customary historical liquidation of 
debt in general which properly and 
honorably happens during any re- 
spectable, well-conducted depression. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover started to work 
against me by establishing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for re- 
tarding the liquidation of debt in 
general. The first-class bankruptcies 
upon which I had counted were very 
considerably prevented. The old ex- 
cessive debts which were obstructing 
the upward flow of new water in the 
pipe of the well were very considerably 
retained just where they were. This 
was contrary to all previous experience 
in the art of clearing the pipe for a new 
upward surge of new irrigating energy. 
The Republicans did this for me. 

Then the Democrats took up the 
task and made great headway with it. 
They splendidly accelerated my dis- 
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comfiture. They took a big hammer 
and drove a plug of bulky fresh debt 
right down into the well’s pipe. In 
order to produce public works, they 
borrowed and borrowed and borrowed. 
Nor were they content with increasing 
the debt of the Federal Government 
only. They cunningly induced our 
municipalities and other local govern- 
ments to become borrowers from the 
Federal Government and to become 
increasingly—instead of decreasingly 
—debtors. This plug in the pipe has 
been getting larger and larger. And 
it is both a plug and a divergence valve. 


Rrvau PUMPS 


For here we have to enter into the 
mechanical and chemical marvels of 
the water in the well. The water in 
the well is private capital. The Gov- 
ernment has been bringing it out of the 
ground, all right, but not by the route 
of the old pipe and the old pump. It 
has driven into the ground a pipe of 
its own and a pump of its own. It has 
been operating this pipe and pump by 
means of the sale, on a prodigious scale, 
of Federal documents of indebtedness. 
It has been doing this in order to get 
money to lend to farmers and to home 
owners and to banks and to railroads, 
as well as in order to get money for the 
construction of public works. Doing 
this on this scale, it has gone a great 
distance toward training the water in 
the well to rise through the public 
pump instead of rising through the 
private pump. 

It is extremely easy to train the 
water to rise that way. If I own a 
drop of capital and I let it rise to the 
surface of activity through the private 
pump, I am risking it. I may lose it. 
It flows out over the fields of new, ad- 
venturous enterprise, and it may come 
back to me changed from a drop into 
two drops, or, contrariwise, it may be 
_ sucked down into sands and never 
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come back to me at all. But if I let 
that drop of capital go up to the sur- 
face through the public pump, the 
Federal Government gives me its- 
guarantee that it will return the drop 
to me in full, plus at least a moderate 
Increment. e 

Now, the human race, for the most 
part, just naturally prefers security to 
danger. It embraces danger when it 
is only through danger that it can live. 
If it can live without danger, or seem 
to live without danger, it will supinely 
do so. Accordingly, it does not take 
long to cure an investor of the dan- 
gerous habit of lending money directly 
to his neighbor on his neighbor’s house. 
Give him a chance to lend that money 
to his neighbor via the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, with a governmental guar- 
antee of return of it, and he will 
immediately prefer to do so. Thus, 
little by little at first, but then rapidly 
and more rapidly, his willingness to 
risk his substance through the private 
pump will be atrophied and he will 
begin to hoard his capital and to re- 
lease it only when the public pump, 
with its public guarantee, calls for it. 

The spectacle actually presented to- 
day, therefore, is not that of our ener- 
getic President at one pump, but that 
of our energetic and ingenious Presi- 
dent at two pumps. I never counted 
on that competition in my plans for 
restoring the upward motion of the old 
oaken bucket that hangs in the well of 
the old-fashioned pump of private 
enterprise. 


Pran Basev on Low Costs 


Nor had I counted upon another 
thing. My plans—and all other pre- 
depression plans—for a public-works 
priming of the pump of private enter- 
prise during a depression period were 
based on the assumption that during 
such a period the costs of construction 


Priming tHe PUMP 


would be attractively low. I was 
looking for public-works bargains. 

In a depression—so I argued— 
hourly wage rates would fall. Ina de- 
pression—so I further argued—the 
prices of the materials for the con- 
struction of public wọrks would fall. 
I thought that they would fall to a 
level determined by the competitive 
conditions of the depression. Wages 
in general would be falling; and prices 
in general would be falling; and my 
public works would go into contract 
for construction on that basis; and 
then, as wages and prices slowly re- 
vived in private industry, it would be 
easy for private industry to tempt 
wage workers and manufacturers of 
materials away from the low returns 
on public works to the higher returns 
in the new private developments. 

In other words, the pump-priming 
theory, though denounced in some 
quarters as a radical innovation, was 
essentially conservative and was predi- 
cated on the continuation of an essen- 
tially free economics. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


My anticipations on this point were 
cruelly frustrated by General Johnson, 
Donald Richberg, and other eminent 
public characters who, together, intro- 
duced innovations which ruined me as 
aninnovator. They began by author- 
izing NRA codes which made it impos- 
sible for the water in the well to rise 
through the private-enterprise pump 
unless it could: first, percolate through 
the plug of unliquidated debt and of 
new debt, and, second, percolate 
through an additional plug of special 
NRA wages and special NRA costs of 
goods. 

My theory had been that after the 
water had risen through an unob- 
structed pipe and had begun to flow 
fruitfully upon the ground, it would 
there produce a new fairy land of 
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higher wages and higher prices. The 
new theory was that the fairyland 
should be produced in the pipe itself. 
The results of activity should be pro- 
duced not at the end of activity but at 
its start. This was a much more fasci- 
nating theory, and it naturally totally 
displaced mine. I only observe that I 
cannot legitimately be expected to 
make my theory work when some 
other theory is being operated. 

And that other theory not only clogs 
my pump but is used to favor the 
other, rival pump. For here Mr. Ickes 
and Mr. Hopkins get in their deadliest 
work against me. They proceed to 
pay standard NRA hourly rates of 
wages and thereupon necessarily also 
standard NRA prices of materials, in 
general, on the public works in their 
various programs. It is true that in 
many instances they may not operate 
these enterprises of theirs on a full 
working-week schedule. They never- 
theless do operate them on a schedule 
sufficiently extensive to provide with 
extreme frequency-—and with increas- 
ing frequency—a thoroughly com- 
petitive alternative to absorption 
back into the current of ordinary 
private business procedure and pro- 
gression. 

In other words, the water which Mr. 
Roosevelt is pumping out of the well 
through his second or public pump is 
not only training the water to shrink 
from the private pump, but is also be- 
ing used to irrigate a new domain in 
which both the sellers of labor and the 
sellers of materials, after they have 
tightened their belts and accustomed 
themselves to a slim, idealistic, Rus- 
sian reducing diet, can live fairly 
reasonably happily without waking up 
every morning with a heart-breaking 
desire and a neck-breaking energy to 
transfer themselves back to the do- 
main of the old pump and its struggling 
private rewards-——or losses. 
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Invasron or Private DOMAIN 


Moreover, as a thrilling climax, the 
dwellers in the new domain of the pub- 
lic pump now entertain the ambition 
actually to invade here and there the 
domain of the old private pump and 
annex fragments of it to their new and 
growing principality. The most ag- 
gressive of these new conquerors are 
the officials of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. They are engaged in con- 
structing public works which can take 
income away from the private public 
works already owned and operated 
by the private public utility cor- 
porations. 

I dare say that not many observers 
will maintain that the public works of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
for the purpose of priming the pump 
of the opportunities and profits of the 
private corporations dedicated to the 
production of electricity. They are 
precisely for the purpose, utterly con- 
trariwise, of establishing a permanent 
public competition to the pump which 
serves those private corporations. 

I contend simply that you cannot 
prime Pump One with publie works, if 
the public works are to be used to pro- 
duce a permanently livable and indeed 
a permanently competitive new public 
economic empire existing side by side 
with the old private economic republic 
and sustained by means of Pump Two 
with water from the same well. 

This is especially so when the water 
which might think of rising through 
the old pipe of the old pump is addi- 
tionally checked by additional plugs of 
monetary uncertainty, budgetary un- 
certainty, and NRA and AAA ad- 
ministrative uncertainty. 

It may be alleged that the old pump 
is not worth working. Iam not enter- 
ing into that debate. I am only say- 
ing that you cannot make the old 
pump work without taking out the 
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plugs in its pipe and without making 
the new pump its assistant instead of 
its competitor. 

At present we see Mr. Ickes refresh- 
ing himself with colossal drafts from 
the new pump and then walking over 
to the old pumpand emptying a barrel 
of water into it; and what comes out? 
Nothing in particular. And then Mr. 
Ickes walks irately and firmly back to 
the new pump and lifts out a couple 
of billion dollars more of private capi- 
tal which 1s to go (under a public guar- 
antee of principal and of interest) into 
public works called sluth-clearance 
houses. The investors in them will 
have the Federal Government for their 
broker, and the tenants in them will 
have the Federal Government for their 
landlord. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE STIFLED 


Thus the new governmental invest- 
ment domain may expand, and thus 
the water in the well may be diverted 
more and more to the new public 
pump, til we all live happily under 
state capitalism. 

Or the process may continue until 
all private capital is exhausted and no 
more water comes out of the ground 
into either pump. ‘Then we shall have 
to raise fresh capital for new develop- 
ments through taxation on wages and 
salaries. That will give us an invest- 
ment system based on compulsory 
savings, with no risks and also no re- 
turns. Which might not be called so- 
clalism, but perhaps Norman Thomas 
could recognize it on the street on a 
bright, sunny day. 

And it might be grand. So they 
say. I am not entering into that de- 
bate, either. J am only remarking: 

In the circumstances in question, 
why insult the poor old private pump 
by telling it you are priming it? Why 
not simply cap it with its old moss- 
covered bucket for an epitaph? 


Primine tar Pump 


PRESSURE ror Cuancen Tactics 


Now I will add to that only this: 
In spite of all these impediments to 
. revival of a free, competitive, capital- 
istic system, I calculate that the poor 
dear old thing is geing to make an 
awful struggle for its life. And as a 
political reporter, I will just prophesy 
to you what one part of the struggle 
will be. - 

The New York Committee for 
the Nation, which, through Pro- 
fessor Warren of Cornell, was greatly 
influential in putting this country off 
gold, has never had an office in Wash- 
ington, but is going to have one this 
winter. And Father Coughlin, who 
also thinks there are great benefits to 
be derived in getting off gold and stay- 
ing off gold, is going to have a repre- 
sentative in Washington this winter, 
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and he: is greatly interested in the 
monetary method of restoring pros- 
perity. I was at his place in Royal 
Oak, Michigan, the other day. He 
has a hundred and forty-six clerks 
answering the applications for mem- 
bership in his new National Union for 
Social Justice, and they still had about 
twenty-five bags of mail from last 
week that they had not yet been able 
to attack. 

Now, the pressure upon the Govern- 
ment during this approaching winter 
to drill down into the plugs in the pipe 
of the pump and put in a charge of 
monetary dynamite and explode it, 
is going to be very heavy indeed. And 
if it is successful, and that charge of 
explosive is shot off and the plugs in 
the way are blown out, then the dear 
old pump may be not only a pump but 
a geyser. 


‘William Hard, of New York City, is a journalist, 
contributing to newspapers and magazines, and a 
broadcaster who, both at home and abroad, has com- 
mented on public, political, and economic develop- 


ments to nation-wide network audiences. 


He has 


gwen considerable time to studies of American and 
European broadcasting from the point of view of 
orgamzation and technique. He is the author of 
“Women of Tomorrow” and “Who’s Hoover.” 


What Can Government Do to Increase Employment? 


By VIRGIL JORDAN 


Y INCREASING employment I 
assume we mean increasing the 
number of peoplé who are producing 
useful goods and services, not merely 
increasing the number of people being 
“carried” on the pay roll of govern- 
ment or private business. The latter 
may temporarily increase spending of 
money and consumption of goods and 


services by part of the people at the ` 


immediate or ultimate expense of the 
rest, but it does not promote recovery 
and a rise in the general standard ‘of 
living, in which we are chiefly inter- 
ested rather than in employment in 
the literal sense of the word. Some 
economists, many business men, and 
most public officials believe that the 
manufacture and distribution of 
money for purposes of increasing 
spending and the consumption of 
goods promotes prosperity or is neces- 
sary for recovery; but prosperity is the 
result of effective production, and re- 
covery from the depression requires a 
large increase in the production of 
goods and services of all kinds, at least 
by 50 per cent of the present produc- 
tion, if we are to reach the level we 
would have reached if the average an- 
nual growth in output during the years 
before 1929 had continued since. 


PUBLIC versus PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


In seeking to increase employment, 
therefore, our objective is to increase 
the amount of productive work done 
by men and equipment now employed, 
and to employ in productive work, 
men and equipment now idle. Our 
question is as to how government can 
bring this about. 

An increase in the amount of work 


+ 


» 


done by men and machinery is con- 
ceivable only on’ one of two bases. 
Either (1) the government must as- 
sume the responsibility and risk of in- 
creasing production by increasing the 
amount of work done by those now 
employed, by employmg the unem- 
ployed in productive work, and by 
supplying capital to operate, replace, 
and augment productive equipment; 
or (2) private business enterprise must 
expand both through an increase in 
investment of private savings and 
through an increase in the use of ex- 
isting productive facilities, with the 
employment of more people and fuller 
employment of those now working. 
Any mixture of these two bases for 
increased production is impossible. A 
combination of public and private em- 
ployment and investment creates an 
unstable situation which tends to de- 
velop in one direction or the other un- 
til the whole system rests exclusively 
either on the basis of government ac- 
tion or on that of private activity. 
When government undertakes the 
function of employer and investor, it 
creates conditions which inevitably 
cause the area of private enterprise to 
contract, and this contraction tends to 
proceed steadily and progressively in 
proportion to the extent of governmen- 
tal activity until government finally 
occupies the whole field. If, on the 
other hand, government refrains from 
acting as employer and investor and 
devotes itself to establishing condi- 
tions which promote private enter- 
prise, the latter tends to expand until 
it assumes the whole responsibility and 
risk for full employment of men „and 
money. 
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Waar Can GOVERNMENT Do to [INCREASE EMPLOYMENT? 


GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER AND 
INVESTOR 


At the outset of the depression in 
1929 the government sought to estab- 
lish conditions which would favor ef- 
fort of private enterprise to check the 
decline in production; but, as will be 
evident later, it was mistaken in its 
conception of some of those conditions. 
Toward the end of the Hoover Admin- 
istration it began, in a small way, to 
assume the rôle of employer and 
investor, and early in 1933, largely un- 
consciously, committed itself to an in- 
definite extension of this rôle. Every- 
thing that has happened since has been 
the logical consequence of this choice. 
The result of the automatic process 
thus set in motion has been the es- 
tablishment of the essential basis of 
a structure of state capitalism in this 
country. 

What are the possibilities of expand- 
ing production on this basis? Theo- 
retically, a large increase in production 
is possible on this basis; but practi- 
cally, in view of the difficulties in- 
volved in the transition from a system 
of private enterprise in a country like 
this, and of the additional conditions 
that have been injected into the proc- 
ess by political factors, it must be long 
delayed, as it has been, and the final 
result is hkely to be a lower and less 
rapidly rising level of production and 
general standard of living, though the 
total amount of employment may be 
greatly increased. 

There are several reasons for this, 
which center in the fact that govern- 
ment always enters into the picture as 
a marginal employer and investor, pro- 
tecting itself against risk or assessing 
its loss upon the whole community 
through its taxing power. In fact, this 
is the essential principle upon which 
the activity of government is invoked 
and justified. 
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As an employer, government as- 
sumes the risk of employing the less 
productive labor, which constitutes the 
eébulk of the labor surplus in depression 
periods. Principally for political rea- 
sons, but also on grounds of current 
economic theory, it employs this labor 
at rates as high as or-higher than those 
paid more productive labor which is 
retained in private employment be- 
cause it 1s more productive. In ad- 
dition, it tends to establish wages, 
working hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment for private enterprise as 
compared with public work which tend 
to add to the surplus of less produc- 
tive workers for which it has to find 
employment. Besides, it assumes sole 
responsibility for the support of the 
totally unemployable, and, in order to 
carry on its expanding activities, it has 
to add greatly to its own personnel, 
who also are drawn from the surplus 
of the less competent in private life. 

Likewise, government can draw only 
upon the less productive or idle capita] 
or savings, and it employs this capital 
in the less productive uses, by virtue 
of its superior credit standing as a bor- 
rower. Moreover, it usually adds arti- 
ficially to this surplus of idle capital by 
establishing conditions which hamper 
its private employment. 

All of this process involved in the 
government’s assuming the rôle of 
marginal employer and investor means 
not only a net economic loss to the 
community because of the less produc- 
tive employment of labor and capi- 
tal, but also ultimately an actual fiscal 
loss which must be met by increased 
taxation or borrowing. As the area of 
profitable private enterprise contracts, 
tax resources diminish and the govern- 
ment is forced to increase its own bor- 
rowing, spending, and lending power 
by several steps of fundamental sig- 
nificance in the process of extension of 
state capitalism, 
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FINANCING GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


In order to increase the amount of 
savings and bank credit upon which it 
can draw for less productive employ- 
ment, government first prevents the 
flow of savings and credit into invest- 
ment or speculation by regulation of 
the capital market, control of security 
trading, and restrictions upon collat- 
eral banking activities. This tends fur- 
ther to pile up idle savings and credit. 
Then, to force this more effectively 
into governmental use, increasingly 
direct, drastic, and comprehensive 
control over the banking system is 
exercised until the credit reservoir is 
nationalized, and the bulk of liquid 
savings and credit resources are in 
effect conscripted for governmental 
employment. When these resources 
threaten to become inadequate for 
governmental borrowing purposes, as 
indicated by declining market prices 
and rising yields of government secu- 
rities, the gold value of the currency 
is reduced or gold reserves diluted, in 
order further to increase borrowing 
power. Ultimately the government 
resorts to direct or forced borrowing 
from its banking system without re- 
gard to reserves, and finally to out- 
right manufacture of bank credits or 
currency for its use. 

In this process, of course, private 
investment is progressively curtailed 
by uncertainty regarding the value of 
the currency, and finally the value of 
existing private savings is destroyed 
through inflation. Whether it be by 
the inflation route or by direct expro- 
priation, the inevitable outcome of the 
entrance of government into the field 
as employer and investor is a compre- 
hensive capital levy—a progressively 
expanding diversion of savings into di- 
rect consumption and into less produc- 
tive uses. This, in fact, is the essence 
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of the principle of state capitalism or 
socialism, and indeed is its basic ob- 
jective. 

This forced or “planned” dissipation 
of capital by government naturally 
tends progressively to diminish the pro- 
ductivity of theecountry. To offset 
this declining productivity and the 
falling standard of living which it in- 
volves, several further steps become 
necessary. Just as, through the na- 
tionalization of credit, all savings are 
levied upon to provide working capi- 
tal necessary to offset the govern- 
ment’s losses as employer and investor 
or trader, so the other monopolies— 
power resources and transportation 
facilities—are next nationalized in 
order to spread the costs of these 
elements of production over the whole 
community and to conceal them as 
costs of production by assessing them 
upon the public. Finally, after these 
efforts to shift losses or conceal costs 
are exhausted, government is brought 
face to face with the basic factor in the 
declining productivity of its function 
as employer and investor—labor, and 
it has to take the last decisive step 
which brings the process to its logical 
conclusion. 


Tue FINAL STAGE 


When individual incentive to effort 
is destroyed, fear and force must be 
substituted if production is to be suf- 
ficiently sustained to assure sheer sub- 
sistence. When the supply of prosper- 
ity pap from the public nursing bottle 
gives out, the government as a great 
mother surrounded by its set of social 
wet nurses is swiftly succeeded by the 
state as a stern father, who sets his 
spoiled children goose-stepping and 
grubbing in labor battalions under the 
sharp lash of the bread card. The 
final outcome of the effort of govern- 
ment to increase employment itself, is 
that the principle of compulsory labor, 
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and rationing of consumption strictly 
according to work done, is applied in 
the desperate effort to maintain a 
minimum standard of living. This, of 
course, means the end of political lib- 
erty and democratic institutions, since 
complete dictatorship is necessary to 
operate such a system. 

In such dictatorship the process of 
extension of state capitalism sees its 
final fulfillment. Effectively operated, 
it can probably provide in this country 
fuller employment and a larger meas- 
ure of economic security at a minimum 
standard of living, but this will require 
the sacrifice of all personal liberty. 
The basis of recovery I have been 
describing here is nowadays usually 
labeled with the impressive phrase 
“national economic planning,” which 
is only a new name for state capital- 
ism under central dictatorship. Only 
such dictatorship can determine the 
distribution and use of capital and 
labor according to a national plan. 
Government activity as employer, in- 
vestor, and distributor of commodities 
and services requires national eco- 
nomic planning, and national planning 
leads irresistibly to political dictator- 
ship. 


Waere We STAND 


This process has been going on in 
every country, including the United 
States, and in Europe it has reached 
various advanced stages of comple- 
tion. But increased employment on 
that basis hardly meets our concep- 
tion of recovery, nor is it likely to 
meet the economic requirements of 
the increase in production which we 
have a right to expect here in view of 
our natural resources and productive 
equipment. Even though a large part 
of the population seem today to value 
security more than liberty, they still 
expect a return of prosperity in the 
style to which they are accustomed; 
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but any large increase in the standard 
of living within an endurable period 
depends upon enlargement of produc- 
tion through expansion of private en- 
terprise both of labor and investors. 

The prospect of such expansion is 
dubious, because government activity 
as employer and investor and distribu- 
tor has already been extended over a 
largearea. A large part of the popula- 
tion have become government employ- 
ees, consumers, or debtors. A large 
amount of labor, practically all liquid 
capital, and much land are being di- 
verted by the government into un- 
productive use. The government has 
committed itself to a comprehensive 
assurance of security which is incom- 
patible with any large expansion of 
production and rising standard of life. 
Private enterprise can make no such 
promise, because the essence of the 
process by which it expands produc- 
tion and raises the standard of living 
is the insecurity and risk and reward 
of competitive effort of both labor and 
capital. 

The conditions which favor expan- 
sion of private enterprise are irrecon- 
cilable with those which have been 
established by government in its ac- 
tivity as employer, investor, and dis- 
tributor. To appraise the prospects of 
an Increase in productive employment 
on the basis of private enterprise, busi- 
ness, labor, and government must face 
those conditions realistically. They 
may be summarized in one sentence: 
The application of labor effort, man- 
agement initiative, and private savings 
to their most productive uses must be 
promoted by reducing to a minimum 
private group compulsion and sabo- 
tage, and government restriction, com- 
petition, and expropriation. 

Those now employed are not exert- 
ing their full productive power because 

sit is considered unpatriotic and be- 
cause they are prevented by trade 
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union practices and government re- 
strictions from advancing their own in- 
terest by working longer or contracting 
individually for higher individual rey 
ward on the basis of greater output. 
Those unemployed who are willing and 
able to work are not employed, mainly 
because it does not pay an employer 
to hire them. It does not pay to hire 
them simply because they do not pro- 
duce what they cost. They are the 
less competent and productive work- 
ers, and private enterprise will not 
employ them until their cost and the 
value of their product come closer to- 
gether. Arbitrary minimum wage and 
maximum hour regulations, as well as 
collective bargaining compulsions, in- 
evitably tend to decrease the employ- 
ment both of the employed and the 
unemployed, and thereby prevent an 
expansion of production necessary for 
recovery. 

The same conditions prevent full 
utilization of productive facilities, and 
they are further reénforced by code re- 
strictions upon production in many in- 
dustries which have been established 
to offset the effects of labor regulations 
upon costs. The consequence of code 
restrictions upon production or capac- 
ity, like those of labor unions and gov- 
ernment upon wages, working hours, 
and bargaining, is merely to prevent 
the application of labor and capital to 
their most productive use. To the ex- 
tent that business and labor have en- 
listed the support of government to 
protect the less efficient investment 
and worker against the more efficient, 
they have both codperated in the ex- 
pansion of state capitalism and politi- 
cal dictatorship as a basis for increas- 
ing production. 

In addition, the improvement, re- 
placement, and expansion of produc- 
tive facilities is hampered by restric- 
tions upon the normal operation of 
the capital market, by the competition 
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of tax-free government borrowing, by 
heavy business taxation and threat- 
ened expropriation of income from in- 
vestments, by the direct competition 
of government investment, and by un- 
certainty regarding the value of long- 
term private obligations. Under these 
conditions the productive power of 
the community is steadily and rapidly 
diminishing through obsolescence and 
depreciation of facilities, and the basis 
upon which any large future expansion 
in production may be developed, either 
by private or government enterprise, 1s 
being undermined. 

Finally, the initiative of manage- 
ment in private enterprise is hampered 
by the possibilities of direct govern- 
mental intervention in management, 
or its forced replacement, implicit in 
the Securities Act and the Securities 
Exchange Regulation Act, and by the 
direct compulsions or the -indirect 
competition involved in government 
lending. Without realizing it, many 
industries are really on the relief 
roll, and management in them has 
developed a governmental mother- 
complex. 


Ars to RECOVERY or PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Is it politically conceivable that 
these conditions can be rapidly enough 
altered to check the expansion of 
government activity as employer and 
investor and permit the increase of 
production necessary for recovery on 
the basis of private enterprise? Since 
I am speaking as a common or garden 
variety of economist rather than as a 
political economist, I cannot say; 
but it seems to me that 1f government 
sincerely wishes to expand productive 
employment in private enterprise, the 
following steps, which I will summa- 
rize only briefly, would be economi- 
cally justifiable and might not be alto- 
gether impossible politically. 


Wat Can GOVERNMENT Do 


Relief to private capital 

1. A marked reduction in the heavy 
surtax rates on individual and corpo- 
rate incomes, at least for the period 
of the depression, would probably tend 
to put money to work—and thereby 
put men to work—in private enterprise 
rather than in government enterprise. 
When such high income surtaxes as 
now exist bring the net rate of return 
on private investment below 4 per cent, 
it is easier to put idle money m gov- 
ernment securities than to take the 
risks of private enterprise. Such a re- 
duction in surtax rates would probably 
not result in any decline in total in- 
come tax revenue to the government, 
but rather increase it. 

2. To stimulate direct investment of 
idle money in construction or capital 
goods, a deduction from gross income 
for individual and corporate income 
tax purposes might be allowed at a 
certain percentage which would vary 
for different classes of durable goods 
purchased or construction undertaken 
during the 1935 tax year. Here again, 
the immediate loss in government rev- 
enue would be more than offset by the 
increase in taxable income arising from 
the expansion of business and employ- 
ment in the durable-goods industries, 
which are the most important center 
of unemployment. Even if there were 
a loss, such an indirect subsidy to 
these industries would go farther in 
stimulating them than any equivalent 
direct expenditure by the government 
as a purchaser of or investor in dura- 
ble goods. 


Relaxation of restrictions 


3. The dampening effect of the Secu- 
rity Act and the Securities Exchange 
Regulation Act upon resumption of 
normal activity in the capital or in- 
vestment market might be materially 
diminished by relaxation in their ad- 
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ministration. This dampening effect 
is largely due to burdensome and time- 
consuming reporting requirements, 
which are largely within the discre- 
tion of administrative bureaus and the 
Executive. Improvement is possible 
without congressional amendment of 
the Acts, and it weuld be preferable 
not to attempt such amendment now. 

4, Sumilarly, the restrictive effect of 
maximum hour and minimum wage 
and collective bargaining provisions 
of the NIRA upon employment might 
be materially lessened by administra- 
tive improvements which increased the 
flexibility of these provisions and made 
the codes less rigid. It would be far 
preferable to extend the Act as it 
stands for two years and rely upon the 
possibility of such improvements than 
to attempt its amendment or redraft- 
ing at this time. Such an attempt 
would undoubtedly result in increas- 
ing the rigidity of the law and prevent 
any expansion of man hours, if, indeed, 
it did not cause an actual decline in 
effective employment. 


State responsibility 


5. As speedily as possible, direct ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for relief of 
those unable to work and without re- 
sources should be replaced by Federal 
loans to the states, on terms which 
place the responsibility for administra- 
tion of those funds solely upon state 
and local authorities. This is the only 
possibility of checking wastage of Fed- 
eral funds through political patronage, 
preventing Federal bankruptcy threat- 
ened thereby, and tackling the prob- 
lem of unemployment relief, as distinct 
from relief of the indigent, in a specific 
and effective fashion. 

6. To supplement this shift of re- 
sponsibility which would accompany 
borrowing by the states for outright re- 
lief purposes, the Federal Government 
should use its good offices to assist the 
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industrial and business associations in 
each state to organize a state employ- 
ment council, the general function of 
which should be to secure the reém-s 
ployment and retraining of those un- 
employed who are able and willing to 
work, but idle because of their rela- 
tively lower productivity or employ- 
ability. Organized industry and busi- 
ness in each state should assume this 
task as its own responsibility, but on 
terms and with administrative discre- 
tion which are in accord with the eco- 
nomic requirements of reémployment. 

7. As a first essential step in dis- 
charging this responsibility, the state 
employment councils should be re- 
quested and aided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take a census of the un- 
employed, in order to secure accurate 
and complete records of those persons 
who are able and willing to work, their 
regular occupations, experience, and 
training, their average earnings in the 
past, and their resources and obliga- 
tions. This is necessary in order to 
separate the problem of reémployment 
from that of relief, and to provide the 
basis of knowledge upon which indus- 
try may effectively act to organize in 
each state the reémployment of those 
who are able and willing to work. 

As a result of such a census, taken 
by industry itself in each state, with 
Federal assistance, it would be found, 
I believe, that the unemployment as 
distinguished from the relief problem 
in each state could be separated into 
four aspects: (a) that of those persons 
able and willing to work, but unem- 
ployed because of ineffective place- 
ment facilities; (b) that of those able 
and willing to work who are unem- 
ployed because they are not quite pro- 
ductive enough to employ in view of 
the existing minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour regulations; (c) that of 
those able and willing to work, but re- 
guiring retraining and improvement 
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of their productivity in order to make 
them employable at all except under 
very much lower wages and longer 
hours than are socially desirable; and 
(d) that of those able to work but 
totally unemployable in private en- 
terprise because eof unwillingness or 
other personal characteristics. 


The employable groups 


8. The larger part of the first group, 
which is, I think, relatively small in 
number, would probably be reém- 
ployed promptly as a result of the 
activity of the state employment coun- 
cils. , 

To facilitate reëmployment of the 
second group, it would þe justifiable 
to experiment with the following pro- 
cedure: Using the code authority or- 
ganization as administrative machin- 
ery for allocating the funds, and the 
state employment councils for allocat- 
ing the workers, the Federal Govern- 
ment might undertake to pay a cer- 
tain percentage of the added pay roll 
involved in their reëmployment for a 
period of a year. For further pro- 
tection of their use, such grants might 
even be made as loans, or allowed as a 
tax abatement. This procedure would 
have the sound economic justification 
of bringing about in effect a reduction 
in unit labor cost of the additional 
product turned out by such increased 
employment, and thereby give a profit 
incentive to private enterprise to put 
these relatively less productive work- 
ers to work. 

9. For the third group—those of 
very low productivity who are unem- 
ployable under existing minimum wage | 
and maximum hour restrictions with- 
out extensive retraining—several al- 
ternative procedures or a combination 
of them is worth considering. Under 
careful NRA administration through 
the code authorities, these restrictions 
might be greatly modified in applica- 
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tion to a distinct new group of appren- 
tice employees; or the Federal Gov- 
ernment might grant funds for their 
retraining in private enterprise, such 
retraining to be organized by industry 
itself under the state employment 
councils; or finalky, the Federal 
Government might itself establish ade- 
quate training schools. The retrain- 
ing of workers to increase their produc- 
tivity is one of the greatest and most 
pressing problems in this country. 
It can probably be done most effec- 
tively only by industry itself, but the 
use of Federal funds for this purpose 
is the most justifiable productive ex- 
penditure I can imagine. 


The unemployable group 


10. Finally, for the totally unem- 
ployable group, which at present is un- 
doubtedly large and growing, such pro- 
cedures as that involved in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for single people, 
and for those with families the land 
settlement, subsistence homestead 
projects of the government, may prop- 
erly be extended. But in so doing we 
must first be sure that we are dealing 
with a group that definitely belong in 
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this class and that cannot be reab- 
sorbed into private employment, and 
we must frankly face the fact that they 
are wards or inmates of the state as a 
correctional institution, that we are 
applying the principle of the labor bat- 
talion and compulsory production, and 
not providing picnics and summer va- 
cations for hobos. If we are sincere 
and in earnest about this, we will 
round up the hobos and the unemploy- 
able, deport with decision and dispatch 
those who are aliens illegally here or 
public charges, and put the rest to 
work under a modified form of military 
discipline. They are a burden and a 
danger to the Nation which cannot be 
endured without systematic self-de- 
fense in a period like this. 


Private enterprise can deal with the 
rest of the unemployment problem, 
but the problems of the unemployable 
and of outright relief—and only these 
—are problems for government; and if 
they are reduced to their real terms, 
government can handle them far more 
effectively and far less expensively 
than at present. 
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trial Conference Board, Inc., New York City. For 
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Modified Laissez Faire 


By Samus O. Dunn 


The real economist’s utopia is now and 
forever laissez faire, in the sense not at all of 
inactive government, but of a scheme of 
policy eliminating all interference of all 
“politics” or the power strategy and rivalry 
of special interests in the fields of business 
and of government with the orderly, effi- 
cient functioning, in the common interest 
of all, of the system of purely economic 
activities. 


HE sentence that I have just read 

was not written by me. Nor is it 
quoted from the writings of some mid- 
Victorian political economist. It is 
quoted from a book written by seven 
Harvard economists and published in 
1934, entitled The Economics of the 
Recovery Program, and from the chap- 
ter written by Professor Overton H. 
Taylor, entitled “Economics Versus 
Politics.” ‘This entire book and much 
other evidence show that the basic 
principles of government and econom- 
ics derived from human experience 
have not been discarded by most of 
those who study and write upon polit- 
ical economy for the purpose of con- 
tributing toward increase of total 
wealth and income for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, rather 
than to promote some political or class 
interest. 

The relations between government 
and industry have been greatly 
changed in most countries since the 
war. The theory of a planned econ- 
omy has received wide acceptance. 
A planned economy, whatever its ob- 
jectives, must, to be effective, be a 
government economy, either commu- 
nist or Fascist. The protagonists of a 
planned economy, whatever degree of 
planning they favor, call themselves 
“liberals.” The word “liberal” came 


into use to describe one who favored 
more liberty, far both industry and 
individuals. The issue with which we 
are confronted is not that of conserva- 
tism versus liberalism. It is that of 
state-ism versus liberalism. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 


I agree with Professor Taylor’s 
statement that “‘the real economist’s 
utopia is now and forever laissez faire,” 
but “in the sense not at all of inactive 
government.” My ideal is the least 
government and the most liberty that 
are compatible with prevention of the 
abuse of economic power for exploita- 
tion of those who have Jess or none of 
such power. It does not make any 
difference who has such power or how 
it was obtained. It may be a power of 
industry and its employees to exploit 
agriculture, as they have exploited it 
in this country since the war. It may 
be a power of industry to exploit labor. 
It may be a power of organized labor 
to exploit other classes. Somebody 
has aptly called the kind of exploita- 
tion that I mean “economic cannibal- 
ism.” Government should, as far as 
practicable, prevent such cannibalism. 
To do this it is not necessary for it to 
restrict any form of creative enter- 
prise, investment, or work. 

Certain functions obviously belong 
to government. The better it per- 
forms them, the more it contributes to 
economic welfare. It should prevent 
crimes of violence. Disregarding con- 
siderations of humanity, the preva- 
lence of such crimes in any country is a 
heavy economic burden. Government 
should promote public safety. In no 
other civilized country are these func- 
tions so poorly performed as in the 
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United States. In no other way 
could our Federal, state, and local 
governments contribute more to the 
public economic welfare than by better 
protecting the people from crimes of 
violence and from accidents. 

Why do they not {0 so? It is not 
because we do not make large expendi- 
tures and heavily burden the taxpayers 
for these purposes. In the quotation 
I made from Professor Taylor, he used 
the word “politics.” That is the an- 
swer. It is principally because of the 
prevalence in this country of the lowest 
forms of “politics.” In many of our 
great cities it is difficult to distinguish 
the politicians from the gangsters and 
criminals, so close is the collaboration 
between them. How much, within the 
last decade, has been the economic cost 
to business and labor of the racketeer- 
ing in which politicians who are 
criminals and criminals who are politi- 
cians have joined to despoil the rest of 
the community? 

It is a proper and necessary function 
of government to prevent crimes of 
dishonesty. We have recently heard 
loud and widespread complaints re- 
garding such crimes in high places. 
Their prevalence has not been due to 
lack of laws, of public officials, or of 
courts. It is the result of failure to en- 
force the laws, owing to the dishonesty 
or the incompetency of public officials 
because of the influence of politics. 

I agree with those who say we need 
reform as well as recovery. We needed 
reform to help maintain prosperity. 
But many of the most needed economic 
reforms have been and still are needed 
because of needed reforms in govern- 
ment. When will our large and grow- 
ing army of politicians who are so hot 
with the desire to reform business 
become equally fervid in their desire to 
do their especial duty of reforming our 
governments in order that we may get 
a much better performance of the 
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natural and essential functions _ of 
government at a much lower cost? 
Crooked, inefficient, and wasteful gov- 
ernment presents one of our greatest 
economic problems; but most politi-, 
cians greatly prefer to discuss the 
economic problems of business. 

“The real economist’s utopia is now 
and forever laissez faire.” He knows, 
however, that human nature makes 
this utopia unattainable, not only be- 
cause government should perform such 
functions as I have mentioned, but 
also because it must interfere in busi- 
ness to prevent, or at least to restrict 
as much as it can, many forms of eco- 
nomic exploitation. Unfortunately, 
when government does interfere in in- 
dustry, it is perhaps as often to 
stimulate as to restrict exploitation. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


Take, for example, our protective 
tariffs. They were adopted originally 
to help develop in this country indus- 
tries for which its resources were 
suitable, but which could not be rapidly 
developed without temporary barriers 
against foreign competition. As to 
many industries, these barriers have 
been maintained and even greatly 
raised, long after termination of the 
need for them. 

War transformed us from the great- 
est debtor nation into the greatest 
creditor nation. This automatically 
transformed us, if we were to be paid 
the principal and interest owing to us 
from abroad, from a nation that needed 
to export more than it imported, into 
one that needed to import more than 
it exported. Instead of reducing our 
protective tariffs, we actually increased 
them, especially in 1930. The de- 
pression that already had begun was 
largely due to a lack of balance between 
our agriculture and industry. The 
advancing of tariffs further unbalanced 
them. 
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Having used artificial government 
measures to throw and keep agriculture 
and industry out of balance, and 
thereby render impossible export of 
surplus farm products, we have re- 
cently, instead of correcting these de- 
structive mistakes, resorted to the 
unprecedented expedient of paying 
our farmers not to produce. The 
political influence of certain groups, 
acting stupidly in their own supposed 
selfish interest, has thus caused dne 
artificial measure to be heaped upon 
another, all operating toward reduction 
of our national wealth and income. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


Often when government interferes 
in business it is by the use of the tax- 
payers’ money to subsidize some in- 
dustry or class in competition with 
some other industry or class. Its 
construction of inland waterways has 
been to’ subsidize shippers in favored 
territories and communities by en- 
abling them to get what is called 
“cheaper” transportation. In large 
measure, its expenditures upon high- 
ways subsidize carriers upon them in 
competition with the railways. The 
Federal Government is now embarking 
upon an extensive program of using 
the money of the taxpayers of the 
United States to finance local mu- 
nicipally owned plants in competition 
with privately owned public utilities. 

Subsidies are thus used, it 1s claimed, 
to enable shippers and public utility 
patrons to get lower rates. But low 
rates or prices are economically desir- 
able only when based upon low costs of 
production, and costs of production 
are not reduced by using the taxpayers’ 
money to pay part of them. Usually, 
government subsidies plus the rates 
charged the public are higher than the 
rates charged by unsubsidized private 
enterprise. 

The Federal and state governments 
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have power to fix rates for railroads 
and public utilities no higher than are 
necessary to produce a fair return upon 
a fair valuation. Why use the power 
of taxation to reduce rates, if reduc- 
tions are justifiable, instead of the 
power of regulation? The subsidiza- 
tion of water transportation and other 
forms of competition to force down 
railway rates invariably has been due 
largely or mainly to the effective 
political pressure of certain groups or 
territories. Regarding public utilities, 
it is said that the states have not used 
their regulating power enough. If so, 
this is a failure of government. Why 
expect to remedy failure of one branch 
of government by use of the taxing and 
managing power of another branch of 
government? 


REGULATION or RAILWAYS 


Public utilities are natural monopo- 
lies, and therefore require a regulation 
that transgresses any utopian doctrine 
of complete laissez faire. There was 
always competition between railways, 
but, because of their nature, they re- 
quired disregard of laissez faire to stop 
and prevent unfair discriminations. 
Their experience shows, however, how 
hard it is to prevent government in 
industry from being carried too far 
and causing entirely unexpected ef- 
fects. 

To regulation of railways to prevent 
unfair discriminations was added reg- 
ulation to restrict profits by fixing all 
rates. To regulation of rates was 
added regulation of working conditions 
and wages. Then upon waterways 
and highways built with taxes, there 
appeared increased or new competi- 
tion not subject to any such regula- 
tion. 

The railways are now blamed for 
not having promptly met this competi- 
tion. How could they? Government 


for theoretical reasons had nicely re- 
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vised their rates on a distance basis. 
If they had been free, they would have 
promptly reduced their long-hau! rates 
to meet water competition, and their 
short-haul rates to meet truck compe- 
tition. They could not do either 
without prompt goyernment permis- 
sion, which they could not get and 
cannot yet get. Hence the great loss 
of traffic and earnings that they have 
suffered. 

The railways are now advocating 
regulation of their competitors. Many 
—especially their competitors—tell 
them that they should instead seek 
reduction of regulation of themselves. 
First, however, it is as economically 
desirable that unfair discrimination in 
transportation be prevented as it ever 
was. Are we to allow revival of secret 
rebating and every other form of un- 
fair discrimination by the railways, 
rather than suppress such practices by 
their competitors? We must do one 
or the other, or see the railways ruined. 
Second, once government has got its 
grip on an industry, it seldom releases 
it. Are we to continue to let unregu- 
lated carriers chisel away at the traffic 
and the earnings of the railways until 
they ruin them, because in theory we 
believe reduction of railway regulation 
is preferable to increase of regulation 
of other carriers? 

Personally, I favor abolition of all 
regulation in transportation excepting 
regulation of all carriers to prevent un- 
fair discriminations and to promote 
public safety. But I do not believe it 
is practicable to secure such a reduction 
of railway regulation. Why? Be- 
cause it would be “‘bad politics” for 
public men to favor it. The political 
pressure of powerful and selfish busi- 
ness interests at Washington and every 
state capital is principally responsible 
for the existence and the continuance 
of present unfair government transpor- 
tation policies. 
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BUSINESS AND LABOR 


Outside of railroads and public 
utilities, how much government should 
there be in industry? In my opinion, 
as little as is compatible with preven- 
tion of ‘plain economic exploitation. 
In 1933, when the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was on its way through 
Congress, I listened to a group of man- 
ufacturers talking about what their 
industry was going to do under its 
code. I finally said to them, “I don’t 
believe you are going to do any of these 
things.” They asked me, “Why?” 
I replied, “Because, unless my long 
observation of railroad experience is 
misleading, you will find that your 
labor has so much more political influ- 
ence in Washington than you have.” 

I was partly wrong and partly right. 
Under its codes, business restricted 
competition and advanced prices more 
than I anticipated; but the labor poli- 
ticians did out-maneuver business, 
with the result that neither business 
nor labor got the benefits it expected. 
Reduced competition and advances in 
wages and prices reduced total demand 
for the products of industry. Conse- 
quently, in spite of huge government 
expenditures, total production and 
employment have shown a downward 
trend during most of the last eighteen 
months, and have been actually less 
during the second half of 1934 than 
during the second half of 1933. 

Business and labor have complained 
that enforcement of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law forced down prices, 
and wages with them. ‘The fact is that 
in spite of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, both industrial prices and wages 
generally in the twenties were kept too 
high as compared with farm prices, 
with results which I have already men- 
tioned. Probably there was justifica- 
tion for government intervention to 
help reduce competition in some 
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industries, such as the oil and bitumi- 
nous coal industries. In many indus- 
tries there has been need for more com- 


petition, to reduce prices and wages, 


enough to maintain or revive demand 
for their products. 

There are two objections to govern- 
ment interference to help most indus- 
tries and labor to organize. One is 
that under such encouragement, in- 
dustry and labor are likely to join in 
raising costs and prices too much. 
The other is that business men are 
quite naive who believe that there can 
be any “partnership” of government, 
business, and labor in which the 
government will not dominate the 
partnership, and politics dominate the 
government. 


ABUSE AND UsE or GOVERNMENT 
POWER 


This is a democratic country. As 
long as it is such, its government in 
every branch will be dominated by 
politics. We may eliminate the baser 
kinds of politics; we will never, so long 
as we are a democratic nation, greatly 
reduce the kind of polities in govern- 
ment caused by the pressure of various 
groups, classes, and sections for their 
own supposed benefit. 

They have planned economies in 
which government is the dominant 
partner in Russia, Germany, and Italy. 
They have eliminated politics. Why? 
Because a planned economy and pol- 
itics are utterly incompatible. But in 
eliminating politics they have de- 
stroyed democracy. Why? Because 
politics and democracy are absolutely 
inseparable, and suppression of the one 
is tantamount to destruction of the 
other. 

Our choice then is plain. We can 
have either a planned economy or a 
democracy, but we cannot have both. 
A large majority of persons in this 
country who have really thought about 
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the matter prefer to preserve democ- 
racy, with all its faults. But if we 
preserve democratic government, we 
must recognize and act in accordance 
with its limitations in dealing with 
economic and business problems, or we 
will have economic chaos. Demo- 
cratic government is government by 
pressure groups of agriculture, indus- 
try, and labor, of communities and 
sections, all striving selfishly by the 
use of political methods to get more 
than their fair share of the national 
wealth and income. We know how 
corrupt and inefficient politics has 
made our governments, even in the 
performance of their natural and ex- 
clusive functions. 

It is easy to show with abundant 
illustrations that in almost every in- 
stance in which government in this 
country has interfered on a large scale 
in industry or business, it has done so 
because of the effective political pres- 
sure of some group or section seeking 
to use governmental power for its 
selfish purposes, and that the result has 
been impairment—not maintenance or 
restoration—of the economic balance 
between different industries and classes 
required to cause the increase of pro- 
duction and the equity in the distribu- 
tion of income essential to progress 
and prosperity. 

There can be only one logical con- 
clusion. As government in industry 
and business means politics in industry 
and business, we should have as little 
government in industry and business 
as may be necessary to restrict to the 
practicable minimum the exploitation 
of some industries and classes by 
others, and especially the exploitation 
of the real producing and distributing 
industries and classes by those who 
seek a living or riches by preying upon 
them. 

We do not so much need increase of 
the power of government to reduce 
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economic exploitation, as reduction of 
the political abuse and increase of the 
proper and intended use of the power 
that government already has. 


OLD Systems ARE SATISFACTORY 


Under the goverwmental and eco- 
nomic systems which heretofore have 
prevailed in this country, more wealth 
and income per capita have been cre- 
ated and distributed than under any 
other governmental and economic sys- 
tems. The burden of proving that we 
could and would do better under rad- 
ically different systems rests upon 
those who advocate revolutionary 
changes. They cannot support their 
proposed policies by any past or con- 
temporaneous experience; and it is 
extremely difficult to sustain without 
experience the burden of proof in þe- 
half of revolutionary changes. 

All our serious economic troubles 
have been preceded and accompanied 
by government and business policies 
plainly in violation of our principles 
of government and of the economic 
principles upon which our system of 
production and distribution is based. 
Is it not, then, much more probable 
that our economic troubles have been 
caused by these violations of our here- 
tofore accepted principles of govern- 
ment and economics than by our 
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failure to adopt widely different funda- 
mental policies? 

I believe that a true “liberal” is 
still one who believes in the greatest 
liberty for industry and the individual 
compatible with the necessary exercise 
of governmental power to restrict 
“economic cannibalism” as much as 
practicable. I agree with Professor 
Taylor that our utopia should always 
be, not a planned economy, but laissez 
faire, although it will always be unat- 
tainable because of the necessary 
activity of government in restricting 
exploitation; and that, while maintain- 
ing democracy, we should strive con- 
stantly to restrict governmert in 
industry as much as practicable, and 
restrict politics in government as much 
as practicable, in order that both gov- 
ernment and industry may function as 
efficiently and equitably as practicable 
in both the production of wealth and 
the distribution of income. 

This doctrine is Bourbonism and 
Toryism now. It was liberalism once. 
It will be liberalism again when we 
have tired of planned economies de- 
signed by theorists of the armchair, 
inexperienced in the realities of either 
government or industry, and executed 
by bureaucrats thinking only of pol- 
ities, or by dictators who have ad- 
journed politics. 
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More Government in Business 


By Harry W. LAIDLER 


N THE past, we in America have 
had a bias against the entrance of 
government into the field of business. 
Despite our philosophy of individual- 
ism, however, we have made consider- 
able strides in the direction of public 
ownership. We have developed the 
most extensive public school system of 
any country in the world. The extent 
of our health, recreational, mail, fire 
protection, and other services is well 
known. Over seven thousand’ cities, 
towns, and villages own their own 
water works. In about eighteen hun- 
dred municipalities the electric light- 
ing system is publicly owned. There 
are in the country more than a hundred 
municipal gas plants, and many mu- 
nicipal markets, beaches, piers, air- 
ports, golf courses, fuel yards, heating 
plants, ice plants, milk distributing 
agencies, and laundries. Through such 
organizations as the Port of New York 
Authority, our states build and operate 
bridges, tunnels, warehouses, and ter- 
minals. According to the recent sur- 
vey of the President’s Committee on 
Social Trends, the cost of state and city 
ventures in the field of public services 
increased by 145 per cent in terms of 
1915 dollars, from 1915 to 1929. 

And when we come to the National 
Government, we find it a gigantic 
builder of roads. We see it as the de- 
veloper of inland water ways and 
hydroelectric lighting plants. It con- 
trols railroads in Alaska and Panama, 
manages steamship lines and radio sta- 
tions, owns and operates innumerable 
public buildings, has charge of the 
largest printing plant in the world, 
owns a vast amount of land, and con- 
ducts a large and growing banking 
business. Even during the boom days 


of 1925-1926, the business of govern- 
ment was “the third largest business 
in the United States, exceeded in its 
annual turnover only by the manu- 
facturing industry and agriculture.” 1 
Even before the present depression, 
government was also the largest single 
employer of labor in the country. In 
1926 it was estimated that the local, 
state, and Federal Governments em- 
ployed nearly 2,700,000 full-paid work- 
ers and nearly a million on part time— 
about one out of every eleven gainfully 
employed in the United States. To- 
day, under the NRA, that proportion 
is of course very considerably higher. 


MOTIVES ror PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


In other nations, the movement 
toward public ownership has pro- 
gressed much farther than in the 
United States. In most countries the 
major part of the public utilities are 
under public control, while in Russia 
the overwhelming portion of the in- 
dustrial life is run by the community. 

In the past, in many of these na- 
tions, the movement toward more gov- 
ernment in business could not be traced 
to any one driving cause. Sometimes 
the extension of a public service was 
advocated as a means of providing for 
improved community health or safety, 
as in the case of our water supply, 
hospitals, and publie fire departments; 
of developing better educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational facilities for 
the masses, as in the movement for 
public schools, playgrounds, museums, 
libraries, or concerts; or of promot- 


1 National Industrial Conference Board, Cost 
of Government in the U. S., 1925-26, p. 5; See also 
Carroll H. Woody in Recent Social Trends, 
Ch. XXV. 
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ing trade and commerce, as in the 
construction of public roads and the 
expansion of postal facilities. At other 
times its advocates urged it as a means 
of reducing living costs, of improving 
quality, of strengthening the nation’s 
defense, of raising lahpr standards, of 
decreasing crime, of preventing the 
destruction of a natural resource, of 
obtaining governmental revenue, of 
discouraging the use of certain com- 
modities, such as liquor, or of en- 
couraging the use of certain services, 
such as water, and of promoting, in 
various other ways, the public welfare. 
At times the increase of collective ac- 
tion had, unfortunately, as its prime 
aim the giving of increased power to 
autocratic groups in control of govern- 
ment. 

In many instances the public has 
been induced to enter a field of activity 
because private capital could not be 
persuaded to do so, on account of the 
magnitude of the official outlay, the 
risk involved, the small potential 
profits, or the length of time elapsing 
before expected returns. In many 
cases public ownership has been ad- 
vocated for the purpose of avoiding the 
evils of private monopoly. During 
war time there is usually a great 
temporary development of collective 
action as a means of winning the war; 
while in periods of depression such as 
that through which we are passing, 
government is forced increasingly to 
go into business to provide work and 
financial aid to those whom capitalist 
industry has left high and dry. 

In their exhaustive survey of State 
and Municipal Enterprise made many 
years ago, Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
maintained that the products supplied 
by public agencies 


are more certainly reliable in quality, more 
certainly continuous in supply, and, on the 
whole (though this naturally varies from 
trade to trade), more economical in cost and 
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cheaper in price than those supplied by 
capitalism; whilst the gain in being sure that 
there will be neither adulteration nor short 
weight, neither cheating nor taking advan- 
tage of the necessities of the more ignorant 
or weaker buyers, or of periods of scarcity, 
is, in some departments, beyond all com- 
putation.? 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP VERSUS SOCIAL 
OWNERSHIP 


Most types of public ownership in 
the world today should not be confused 
with social ownership. Social owner- 
ship implies not only that the title 
to industry shall be in the hands of the 
government, but that the government 
itself shall be controlled by the masses 
of the people; that the administration 
of industry shall be democratic in its 
nature, and that its aim shall be not 
the aggrandizement of one privileged 
group, but the welfare and happiness of 
all. These conditions are fully present 
in none of the publicly owned industries 
in the world today. 

Today in the United States and else- 
where, two groups of men and women 
are in general urging further govern- 
ment experimentation in the field of 
industry. The first group consists of 
those who have formulated no definite 
social philosophy regarding the extent 
or the limits of public ownership, but 
who, considering each case on its own 
merits, advocate transfers from private 


2Supplement to The New Statesman, May 8, 
1915, p. 31. 

3 See State and Municipal Enterprise, supple- 
ment to New Statesman, May 8, 1915. Among 
other sources of information regarding the ad- 
vance of collectivism, see Laidler, Public Owner- 
ship Here and Abroad (L.LD.); Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Consumers’ Cotperation (Long- 
mans Green); Emil Davies, Collectivist State in 
the Making (Macmillan); Carl D. Thompson, 
Public Ownership (Crowell); R. B. Suthers, Mind 
Your Own Business (Fabian Society); Walling 
and Laidler, State Socialism, Pro and Con (Holt); 
Stacy May, “Government Ownership,” The 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 7, p. 111 
et seq. 
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to government ownership and admin- 
istration in particular industries, such 
as some of our public utilities. In the 
second place are the collectivists, the 
socialists, the communists, and other 
groups who would make a complete 
shift of the basic industries of the coun- 
try from a private to a social basis; who 
would have industry conducted not for 
profit but for the service of the com- 
munity. i 

Adherents of the first school of 
thought take such an industry as that 
of electricity. They pomt to numer- 
ous successful public ventures in the 
field of power, as in Ontario, Canada, 
where domestic consumers pay for 
electric light far less than do con- 
sumers of power from private plants. 
They contend with Joseph B. East- 
man, Federal Coördinator of Trans- 
portation, that regulation of private 
plants has proved utterly ineffective in 
protecting the consumer and the 
worker, and that public ownership pro- 
vides the only sensible alternative. 
They maintain that publie ownership 
of specific utilities provides certain 
definite advantages over private con- 
trol. Under community control it is 
not necessary to pay large dividends, 
often on watered stock. Under public 
ownership, bonds may usually be 
issued at a lower interest rate than 
under private control. The tendency 
in governmental industry is to pay off 
these bonds as the years go by, and 
thus continuously to reduce the capital 
indebtedness; whereas under private 
control, the debt structure is con- 
stantly rising. , 

Under public ownership, the over- 
head expenses are less. The public 
does not pay huge salaries, as do many 
private corporations. It does not 
spend millions of dollars in fighting 
against the reduction of rates, or in 
general propaganda. It does not pay 
for financial and engineering services 
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two or three times over, as does private 
industry when entangled in a compli- 
cated holding-company structure. It 
does not intrust hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the hard-earned savings of 
private investors to irresponsible spec- 
ulators. It doeg not involve the public 
in the valuation nightmare. And it 
takes away from city officials the cor- 
rupting influence of great private 
monopolies intent on special privileges, 
and from the public the autocratic 
influence of private monopoly. 

Of course, no form of public owner- 
ship will automatically run itself. 
And to be of maximum success, public 
industry should be administered by 
officials thoroughly interested in its 
efficient and honest administration. 


ADVOCATES OF SOCIALIZED ORDER 


Increasingly, both here and abroad, 
millions of men and women are not 
only advocating the community own- 
ership of particular utilities, but are 
condemning the whole system of pri- 
vate monopoly and private ownership 
of the basic industries of the country 
and are demanding that civilization 
advance to a codperative social order. 

Thus, the powerful British Labor 
Party, at its Southport Conference in 
1934, again announced its determina- 
tion to advance from mere social re- 
form to socialism, the party’s Execu- 
tive Board declaring: 

Economie reorganization and control 
will take many forms, but public ownership 
of the primary industries and services is the 
essential foundation step and on no other 
terms can such activities be freed from the 
fatal restrictions placed upon them by the 
vested interests. . . . Banking and credit, 
transport, electricity, water, iron, steel, 
coal, gas, agriculture, textiles, shipbuilding, 
engineering—in all these the time has 
come for drastic reorganization, and for the 
most part nothing short of immediate 
public ownership and control will be effec- 
tive, 
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The American Socialist Party 
pledges itself “to the attainment of a 
cobperative commonwealth, a socialist 
society, wherein the basic industries 
and services of the nation will be pub- 
licly owned and democratically man- 
aged for the common good.” 

The Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party 
has recently come out with a pro- 
nouncement for a collectivized social 
order, while labor bodies, churches, 
educators, technicians, and other 
groups are increasingly demanding 
that the community—not a small sec- 
tion of society—become the owners of 
the natural resources and the machin- 
ery of production. 

I agree with these advocates of a 
new social order. I believe that as the 
system of slavery gave way to feudal- 
ism in many parts of the world, as 
feudalism outgrew whatever usefulness 
it may have had and gave way to the 
present system known as capitalism, 
and as capitalism has developed from 
its primitive agricultural stage to that 
of the trust and combine, so the logical 
next step in industrial development is a 
step from private to public monopoly 
and democratic control of the nation’s 
industrial life. 


DEFECTS or CAPITALISM 


It is unnecessary before this audience 
at this time to recall the defects of our 
present capitalistic order. A few years 
ago this task was, perhaps, necessary. 
In fact, when I last appeared before 
this body, at the very beginning of the 
industrial depression, a depression 
which many financiers maintained 
could hardly last more than a few 
months, one of the distinguished busi- 
ness leaders of this country was 
contending before this very audience 
that the new capitalism was bringing 
to America a degree of security and 
well-being such as socialists did not 
dare to dream about a generation or so 
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ago. Few with eyes to see and ears to 
hear would make that assertion at the 
present time. 

, We see a system which leads to great 
inequalities of wealth, inequalities 
which have little to do with differences 
in ability and productivity, although 
there are such differences, but which 
are based primarily on the differences 
in ownership of the country’s basic 
industries. In 1929, one tenth of one 
per cent of the families of the United 
States, with incomes of $75,000 or 
more, secured a return equal to that of 
42 per cent of the families, with incomes 
of $1,500 a year or less. The average 
family in these higher income brackets 
obtained a return equal to that of more 
than three hundred families below the 
poverty line. The present organiza- 
tion of society is tremendously waste- 
ful, planless, inefficient. It concen- 
trates enormous power in a few hands. 
Two hundred of our great corpora- 
tions control a majority of the wealth 
of the industrial corporations of the 
country. 

The present order is increasingly in- 
secure. In a country with natural 
resources, machinery, and trained la- 
bor sufficient, if properly utilized, to 
produce a life of security and comfort 
for all, we find ourselves in the fifth 
year of one of the worst depressions of 
our history, with from ten to fifteen 
millions of men and women without 
work and with only the dole of public 
or private charity between them and 
starvation. 

There are many forces making for 
insecurity. The extremes of riches 
and poverty during ordinary times are 
widening. Our price structure, under 
a system of monopoly and quasi- 
monopoly, is becoming more rigid. 
Our growing nationalism and the de- 
velopment of mass production processes 
abroad are restricting our foreign 
markets and are making more ominous 
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the threat of international conflict. 
The slowing down of our population 
growth, the contraction of the undevel- 
oped: areas of the United States, the 
ever greater ability of our mass indus- 
tries speedily to saturate the markets 
following the upturn of business, and 
the exceedingly rapid displacement of 
labor by the machine—all are making 
for growing insecurity and are con- 
fronting us increasingly with the al- 
ternative of chaos, dictatorship, ‘or 
socialization of industry. 

Many who, a year ago, were con- 
vinced that the NRA provided a road 
to socialization, are seeing that it has, 
at least thus far, provided an additional 
opening for the suspension of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, a high and 
inflexible price structure, and the 
cutting down of production quotas. 
The NRA has brought with it, it is 
true, a certain amount of planning, but 
planning for profit within an industry— 
not planning for service on a national 
and international scale. And increas- 
ing stability of production within one 
industry, such as steel, may well mean 
increasing instability in other indus- 
tries, such as the automobile and 
construction industries. 

Just what permanent social implica- 
tion the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the proposed enlarged public- 
works program will have, it is too early 
to state; but the regulated capitalism 
of the New Deal as a whole is a far cry 
from that society of equality of oppor- 
tunity, plenty, democracy, and security 
which an ever larger percentage of 
humanity are beginning ever more 
eagerly to seek. 


PROBLEMS OF A SOCIALIZED ORDER 


The statement that a socialized in- 
dustrial order provides a way out of 
our economic wilderness in no sense 
involves the belief that, given a pro- 
gram of socialization, all problems 
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will solve themselves. Many weighty 
problems must be faced. 


Government structure 


Such a program involves the control 
of government by those elements in 
the population (representatives of the 
useful workers by hand and brain) 
tremendously desirous of seeing the 
program of social ownership succeed. 
It involves the development of that 
form of industrial structure that will 
lead to the greatest possible efficiency 
and democracy. Increasing numbers 
of public ownership advocates are 
realizing that. the post-office type of 
public ownership, in which the public 
service is a department of the govern- 
ment and the postmaster general is 
chosen because of his position in the 
political machine of his party, is out- 
dated. They are increasingly urging 
the development of the government 
corporation form of ownership, with its 
greater flexibility and its comparative 
freedom from red tape. In large num- 
bers, they are urging a type of control 
which will give adequate representa- 
tion on the governing boards to the 
consumers, the technicians, and the 
ordinary workers—to all those groups, 
in fact, whose interests and ability 
qualify them to a voice in the operation 
of industry. 


Industrial compensation 


Socialists and others realize that, in 
the past, sufficient attention has not 
been given in publicly owned industries 
to the problem of how to stimulate the 
best type of human activity. They 
vigorously disagree with those who 
contend that the profit incentive is the 
only motive that can drive on men and 
women to their finest endeavor. So- 
cialists contend that the vast majority 
in industry today work primarily for a 
service income, for wages and salaries, 
and not with any thought of riches. 
This is increasingly true of many execu- 
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tives and technicians who have little 
or no share in the ownership of the 
corporation in: which they are em- 
ployed, and who help to create profit 
not primarily for themselves but for 
absentee owners. 

In the case of thoge who obtain a 
profit from industry, we find that they 
are driven on by a desire for security 
and for standing in the community, by 
an ambition to win in a game of wits, 
by the satisfaction that comes from a 
job well done, and by other incentives, 
in addition to the profit incentive. 
And in many instances it is the profit 
motive that is responsible for many of 
the antisocial activities of captains of 
industry—their production of shoddy 
and adulterated goods, their merciless 
exploitation of labor, their fight for 
foreign conquests, even if those con- 
quests lead to war. 

If men and women worked in a co- 
operative industry where service was 
the goal, if the criterion of their success 
in industry was not how much money 
they made but how much service they 
rendered society, they would be found 
working just as hard as under a profit- 
seeking system of industry, and with 
far greater social accomplishments to 
their name. 

Nevertheless, under any codperative 
order, one of the most important prob- 
lems to be squarely faced is the prob- 
lem of how great a variation in wages 
and salaries is necessary to bring out 
the best results in different industries 
and at different times; what types of 
psychological rewards are likely to 
yield the best social results. In a so- 
cialized society there should be con- 
stant scientific experimentation along 
these lines. 


Political corruption 


One of the chief arguments against 
public ownership has been that such 
ownership is a constant source of 
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political corruption. “We have cor- 
ruption in politics today,” it is argued, 
“with a number of services run by the 
government. With every increase in 
governmental industries, political cor- 
ruption would be bound to increase.” 

Lincoln Steffens, in his investiga- 
tion into corruption, came to exactly 
the opposite conclusion. The present 
corruption among our public officials, 
he maintains, after investigating the 
Shame of the Cities, is largely due to 
the presence of great, predatory pri- 
vate businesses which are constantly 
engaged in seeking to gain special 
privileges in the form of franchises, 
contracts, and so forth, from the com- 
munity. If these businesses were pub- 
licly owned, the community would be 
freed from the corrupting pressure of 
these groups. A publicly owned rail- 
road, for instance, would not send its 
own representatives to its own legisla- 
tures to bribe its own legislators to 
pass legislation in favor of its own 
railroads. One of the great sources of 
political corruption would be elimi- 
nated under public control. More- 
over, as industry became increasingly 
socialized, the “get-something-for- 
nothing philosophy” which permeates 
much of our financial and economic life 
would gradually become a thing of the 
past. 

Nevertheless, in any socialized in- 
dustry, the problem remains of so 
perfecting the administrative machin- 
ery as to put a premium on honesty 
and to take away opportunity for 
dishonesty and corruption. 


Methods of socialization 


Advocates of socialization of indus- 
try must face the problem of the speed 
with which industry should be social- 
ized when the opportunity for social- 
ization arrives, and the logical order of 
socialization of the nation’s banks, 
natural resources, public utilities, and 
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other basic industries. They should 
formulate those types of compensation 
to the present owners of industry 
which would best serve the interest of 
the present and future generations. 
They should grapple with the impor- 
tant problem of the extent to which 
the process of socialization should be 
carried, if we are to avoid the tragic 
wastes, planlessness, insecurity, and 
exploitation of our present industrial 
organization. What place should be 
reserved for codperatives of production 
and consumption, and for private in- 
dustry under a codperative order? 
Most socializers would reserve a certain 
sphere for voluntary codperative en- 
terprises in our cultural life, in agri- 
_ culture, and in several other spheres of 
industry, while in new industries, in 
handicraft industries, and so forth, a 
place would be left for the individually 
run concern. 

Many other problems must needs be 
faced. How can we provide for a 
functional control of the public indus- 
try so that all groups at interest may be 
adequately represented? How can we 
eliminate the bureaucracy of manage- 
ment found in so many of our great 
monopolized and semi-monopolized 
concerns? How can we develop the 
best type of partnership between local, 
state, regional, and national industries 
or sections of industries—partnerships 
such as that existing between the 
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Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, which controls the generating 
plants and the transmission lines of 
the province, and the several hundred 
municipalities which distribute elec- 
tricity to the ultimate consumer? 

‘In the varios industries, society 
must strive to work out a combination 
of centralized and decentralized control 
calculated to yield the maximum social 
results. It must develop a proper 
codrdination among allied industries 
and among the industries of the nation 
as a whole. It must work out plans 


for the gradual development of inter- 


national economic organizations. And 
there is that most important problem 
of the relation of the industrial struc- 
ture of the country to the govern- 
mental machinery, and of the type of 
political structure best adjusted to the 
couperative society. 

A believer in a socialized—a socialist 
—organization of society does not, in 
the nature of the case, look upon that 
society as a static organization, but as 
a living, dynamic industrial structure, 
in which there is constant experimenta- 
tion, constant evolution toward higher 
Under it, it is hoped, the com- 
mon man, for the first time in civiliza- 
tion, will be able to live the good life. 
But under it, there will be eternal 
struggle for the attainment of some- 
thing finer and nobler as the years 
go on. 
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Report of the Board of Directors of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1934 


HE year 1934 hasbeen one of the 

most active in the history of the 
Academy. In spite of the continuance 
of the nation-wide depression, we have 
held more’ sessions than in any other 
year, and have seen continued evi- 
dence of the interest of the public and 
of the importance of our work. The 
average attendance at the meetings 
has increased, and the number of new 
members who have joined the Academy 
has been greater than in any year since 
1931. 


REVIEW or THE ACADEMY’S 
ACTIVITIES 


The first meeting of the year 1934 
was held on January 5 and 6 on the 
general subject, “Progress Toward 
National Recovery.” Six sessions 
were held, all of them well attended. 
The proceedings appeared as the 
March 1934 issue of THE ANNALS. 

On February 7 a joint meeting was 
held with the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, on the topic, “The 
Medical Profession and the Public.” 
This three-session conference attracted 
an unusual amount of attention be- 
cause of the great importance of the 
topic at the present time. Continued 
interest in this has been shown, with 
the result that the proceedings of this 
meeting, which were published as a 
special pamphlet, have been in heavy 
demand. Already some 2,400 copies 
have been sold, and the demand for 
them continues. 

On April 13 and 14 the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting was held, with the 
general subject, “The World Trend 
Toward Nationalism.” Again the at- 
tendance was large and a very great 


interest was shown at each of the six 
sessions. Delegates were appointed 
to the number of 411, by states and 
cities of the United States, and by 
institutions and organizations both in 
the United States and in other coun- 
tries. The proceedings appeared as 
the July 1934 issue of THE ANNALS. 
During the fall of 1934, several meet- 
ings were held. On the evening of 
November 2 there was held a session on 
“The Present Crisis in the Balkans.” 
The members of the Academy were 
addressed on November 23 by His 
Excellency, the Honorable Hirosi Saito 
on “My Impressions in the Far East 
and Japanese-American Relations”; 
and on November 27 by His Excel- 
lency, the Honorable Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze on “China in Reconstruction.” 
And finally, on December 7 and 8 a 
two-day conference was held on “The 
Relation of Government to Economic 
Life.” It will be noticed that there 
were twenty-four sessions held in 1934. 
This is the largest number of ses- 
sions held in any one year of the 
Academy’s history, and the public 
response has been most gratifying. 
Plans for other meetings are under way 
and will be announced soon. It has 
been decided that the Annual Meeting 
for 1935, which will be held on April 
5 and 6, will be a conference on “‘So- 
cialism, Fascism and Democracy.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


The six regular issues of THE An- 
NALS which have appeared during 1934 
have been entitled: 
Banking and Transportation 

Problems 
Towards National Recovery 


January 


March 
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The Ultimate Consumer May 
The World Trend Toward Na- 
tionalism July 
The Shadow of War September 
Social Welfare in the National ° 
Recovery Program November 


There has been continuing interest 
in the new monograph series, the first 
volume of which was written by Dr. 
Jeremiah P. Shalloo on the subject of 
“Private Police.” It is expected that 
other volumes in this series will appear 
from time to time. 

The high standard of past years in 
connection with the publications has 
been fully maintained during 1934 
under the efficient editorship of Dr. 
Thorsten Sellin and the Associate 
Editor, Dr. Donald Young. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


No fellowships were awarded for the 
year 1934, but the manuscripts of the 
Fellows who received assistance from 
the Academy during the preceding 
year have been prepared and will soon 
be published. One is by Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Schuman, who in the fall of 
1932 was awarded the James-Rowe 
Fellowship of two thousand dollars, 
and by arrangement with Dr. Schu- 
man this study will probably be issued 
by a commercial publishing house. 
Dr. Abram L. Harris, who was the 
beneficiary of the Simon N. Patten 
Fellowship, with a stipend of one 
thousand dollars, has recently sub- 
mitted his manuscript entitled “Black 
Capitalism,” a study of the relation of 
Negro finance institutions to business 
enterprise. 

Applications for fellowships for the 
year 1935 have been received and are 
being considered by a Fellowship 
Committee composed of Dr. Thorsten 
Sellin, Chairman, Honorable Roland 
S. Morris, and Dr. Joseph H. Willits. 
The arrangements are the same as 
those of two years ago, the James- 
Rowe Fellowship of two thousand 
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dollars, and the Simon N. Patten 
Fellowship of one thousand dollars. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The members of the Academy have 
reason to be grateful for the efficient 
direction of the, business affairs which 
have been in charge of Miss Anne 
Elderton. In spite of the trying eco- 
nomic situation, there was during the 
year 1934 an enrollment of 880 new 
memberships and 175 new subscrip- 
tions, or a total of 1,055. There have 
been the usual resignations and delin- 
quencies, as well as the deaths of 85 
members, leaving a net enrollment as 
of December 31, 1934 at 7,855. Of 
this number, 1,876 are subscriptions. 


FINANCES 

The report of the Treasurer which 
will be presented at this meeting gives 
details of receipts and expenditures. 
The accounts have been audited by 
Edward P. Moxey and Company, a 
copy of whose statement appears with 
the report. During the year, receipts 
have been well in excess of expendi- 
tures, a fact for which we have every 
reason to be grateful. 

Durmg the year 1934, special gifts 
were received to the amount of $1,665, 
which were contributions from friends 
of the Academy to the cost of the An- 
nual Meeting. Again the Academy is 
under especial obligation to these 
friends for assisting us so generously at 
a time when the demands upon their 
purses have continued very heavy. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the hope of the officers and di- 
rectors that we have gone through the 
worst of the strain which has accom- 
panied the business depression. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 1934 there has 
been a definite though not spectacular 
increase in new memberships, which 
we trust is an indication of an improved 
economic situation. 


Report OF tHE BOARD oF DIRECTORS FOR 1934 


It is a pleasure to record once more 
that our ability to carry on the work 
of the Academy without a deficit, and 
with no greater loss in interest and in 
the size of the organization, has been 
due in very high degree to the per- 
sistent and helpful work of the entire 
‘Academy staff. They have always 
been ready to give without stint of 
time and effort, and acknowledgment 
should be made of their efficiency and 
loyalty. 


EDWARD P. MOXEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
[Pennsylvania] 

Morris Building 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

January 18, 1935. 
Cuaruus J. Rxoaps, Esq., Treasurer, 
American Academy of Political & Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
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the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political & Social Science for 
its fiscal year ended December 3], 1934. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1934. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for same 
appearing in the Treasurer's Cash Book 
with the records of Bank Deposits and 
were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of canceled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
‘These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the ac- 
companying statement sets forth the re- 
sults of its operating activities for the 
period under review. 


Yours respectiully, 


Epwarp P. Moxey & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


(Signed) 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR Fiscat YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1934 


Cash on Hand January 1, 1984........ 06... cece cece cece cee ne ee eenn $ 7,663.53 
Receipts : 
Members Dues eanan aE En E ETA AE aN $25,035.06 
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FOREWORD 


In July 1934 the Pacific Southwest Academy devoted its two-day 
summer meeting, in coöperation with the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety and the Institute of Public Affairs of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, to a consideration of the subject of “ The 
Recovery Program of the National Administration,” at which the 
papers by Professor George W. Robbins and Mr. Seward C. Simons 
were presented. Professor Robbins has revised his paper as of 
January 1935. 

The two-day autumn conference of the Academy was held in No- 
vember 1934, at Occidental College, Los Angeles, on the general 
topic, “Social Insurance.” In addition to the subjects of the papers 
by Professor Thomas R. Adam and Dr. Kenneth Duncan, here in- 
cluded, consideration was given to Unemployment Insurance, 
Medical Economics, Health Insurance, and Old Age Pensions. 

The editorial committee of the Pacific Southwest Academy center 
expresses its appreciation for the opportunity of affording these 
papers the wider attention of the readers of THE ANNALS. 


Artuur G. Coons 


Security Against Social Hazards 


By Sewarp C. Smmons 


RESIDENT ROGSEVELT in his 
message to Congress delivered 
June 8, 1934, said: 


The third factor relates to security 
against the hazards and vicissitudes of life. 
Fear and worry based on unknown danger 
contribute to social unrest and economic 
demoralization. If, as our Constitution 
tells us, our Federal Government was es- 
tablished, among other things, “to promote 
the general welfare,” it is our plain duty to 
provide for that security upon which wel- 
fare depends. Next winter we may well 
undertake the great task of furthering the 
security of the citizen and his family 
through social insurance. 


I take it that there is little necessity 
for the plea not to pre-judge the case. 
On the street I often héar a statement 
such as, “Oh, social insurance! It’s a 
socialistic scheme. Im against it.” 
On the other hand, people without any 
real understanding but much sym- 
pathy wax enthusiastic over unlimited 
or even extravagant proposals to pro- 
vide benefits of all sorts. 

A review of the existing literature on 
the subject has impressed upon me how 


inadequate any brief presentation must 
be.} 


Four Economic HAZARDS 


Four specters are always present to 
haunt all families except a comparative 


1A number of very comprehensive volumes, 
scores of booklets under widely varying auspices, 
and hundreds of articles, technical and other- 
wise, published in periodicals especially during 
the last twelve months, attest not only the intrica- 
cies and problems of the subject itself, but also 
the widespread interest in this field. For those 
interested in further study, I mention particu- 
larly the following volumes: Barbara Nachtrieb 
Armstrong, Insuring the Essentials; Abraham 
Epstein, Insecurity, A Challenge to America; 
I. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security. 
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few in the upper income brackets. 
When any one of them-materializes, the 
very economic basis of the family is 
shattered; when a large proportion of 
ous families are shattered, our whole 
society totters. These specters are ac- 
cident, illness, loss of a job, and old 
age. 

When we realize that a survey made 
in 1927 by Professor Leo Wolman of 
Columbia University disclosed that 67 
per cent of the families in the United 
States had annual incomes under 
$1,450, and that the lowest of any 
accepted estimates as to the cost of 
maintaining an adequate standard of 
living is $1,500 to $1,700, allowing 
nothing for emergencies or savings, it 
can be readily seen that even if we an- 
ticipate a return of prosperity equal 
to that of seven years ago, we cannot 
exorcise these specters by the simple 
expedient of saying “Be thrifty.” 

It must not be forgotten that these 
specters, with the exception of old age, 
strike suddenly and with great severity. 
It does not help the family where a 
disabling illness suddenly appears to 
be told that on the average only 4 per 
cent of working time is lost through 
sickness. Almost any wage earner can 
stand the loss occasioned by two weeks 
of illness in a year, but the illness may 
last eight weeks or ten weeks, causing 
not only a terrific increase in expense, 
but to the great majority of wage earn- 
ers, complete loss of income for the 
period. 

For a large proportion of our popu- 
lation, then, there is a constant dread 
of the future. This dread itself is one 
of the serious features in society, re- 
sponsible as it is for much of the mental 
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disorder which is filling our hospitals 
and institutions at an alarming rate 
today. 

Our economic structure as a whole 
feels the effect of these incapacities in 
various ways. In the first place, pur- 
chasing power is greatly reduced. At 
a time of widespread unemployment, 
for example, without social insurance 
there is not only a heavy load on public 
treasuries for relief, but also a tre- 
mendous reduction in purchases from 
all types of business establishments, 
increasing the outgo and decreasing the 
income of the government. 

Just as for the individual it is diffi- 
cult to accumulate a fund against these 
hazards, so also neither the community 
nor the Federal Government puts aside 
reserves. Asaresult, we have a neces- 
sity for outpouring billions of dollars 
from treasuries already showing heavy 
deficits. The principle of insuring 
against such hazards, which we accept 
for the individual, applies also in giv- 
ing greater security to the finances of 
the governmental agencies which in the 
last resort must bear the strain. We 
shall see in our later, more detailed 
discussion of unemployment insurance 
how this has been effective in Great 
Britain. 

In my position as a social worker I 
see another very fundamental and far- 
reaching consideration which the recent 
years are beginning to make clear to all. 
As long as our only method of dealing 
with these contingencies is on the 
basis of charity, just so long will we 
_ continually or repeatedly break down 
the independence and self-reliance of 
a large part of the 67 per cent of our 
population who are always subject to 
such hazards. What this has cost in 
the past and will cost in the future, we 
can only guess. 

The purpose, then, of social insur- 
ance is so to organize collective action 
under public sponsorship that provision 


* * 
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may be made for meeting these con- 
tingencies out of reserves accumulated 
for this purpose. A beautiful theory, 
says the man on the street, but idealis- 
tic, impractical, and impossible. Let 
us see. 


é 
PRESENT EXTENT OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


Accident insurance 


The first of the four specters has been 
in large part laid low in the United 
States by the development of work- 
men’s compensation, which is now in 
successful operation in forty-four states 
and three territories. Those who re- 
member the conditions in 1911, when 
the first Compensation Act was passed, 
will recall not only the devastating 
effect of industrial accidents upon 
many thousands of families, but also 
the skepticism and distrust with which 
the proposal to meet this hazard by 
compulsory insurance was greeted. 
Except for the difficulties arising out of 
our state form of government, mak- 
ing forty-seven different compensation 
laws, it can be stated{without fear of 
dispute that in the minds of most peo- 
ple, employers as well as employees, 
it has been a great success. According 
to the United States Bureau of Labor 
statistics, some $240,000,000 is paid out 
annually to injured workers, and an 
additional $72,000,000 for medical aid. 

Along with the removal of the indi- 
vidual hazard to the workman has 
been a notably successful campaign for 
accident prevention, resulting not only 
in reducing the suffering through in- 
juries and permanent disabilities, but 
also in lowered costs to employers. 

The only recent test of the general 
approval of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was in Arizona, where on 
November 8, 1932 an initiative petition 
to abolish the system was defeated by 
a more than three-to-one vote. 
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Thus we have settled one of the 
ghosts, but what about his dread com- 
panions—illness, unemployment, and 
old age? Has insurance been found 
practical in these fields? 


Health insurance . 


Fifty-one years ago, Bismarck, the 
Iron Chancellor, established in Ger- 
many a compulsory health insurance 
act. While this was the first national 
act of the kind, it was by no means the 
< beginning of organized provision against 
the hazards of illness, for the principle 
had been established on the Continent 
for many years through the operation 
of mutual benefit societies. At the 
present time some twenty-five coun- 
tries have compulsory health insurance 
plans, and fifteen more have voluntary 
systems under government supervision. 
The list of countries reads very much 
like the index of the atlas of the civilized 
world. Of special interest to us is the 
fact that the British system, operating 
since 1911, now covers 35 per cent of 
the entire population. 


Unemployment insurance 


As a government program, un- 
employment insurance dates back to 
1900, when the city of Ghent, Belgium, 
began to supplement the out-of-work 
benefits which had been in effect 
through the local unions for many 
years. The program spread rapidly 
over the Continent and formed part of 
the English system adopted in 1911. 

At the present time, nine important 
countries have compulsory state plans 
for unemployment insurance, and an 
additional nine have voluntary state 
plans, while five other countries pro- 
vide partial systems of more or less 
similar type. Over fifty million of 
the world’s workers, not counting their 
dependents, are insured against the 
hazards of unemployment in this way. 

In the United States, the first state 
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measure of this type went into effect in 
Wisconsin on July 4, 1934. Otherwise, 
with the exception of individual com- 
pany programs, we have no results to 
show for the years of interest in the 
subject except heightened public at- 
tention. 


Old age insurance 


Provision for old age raises a mass of 
complicated social and financial prob- 
lems. To a greater extent than in 
other forms of social insurance, provi- 
sions vary widely among different 
countries. At the present time, since 
the inception of government old age 
systems in Germany and Denmark in 
1889 and 1891, some form of protection 
for the aged is in effect in thirteen 
countries. 

Here in America we have state acts 
in twenty-nine states, theoretically 
providing some form of old age pension. 
Many of these, however, are inopera- 
tive, and others are so restricted as 
hardly to warrant their inclusion in the 
list. The three most important states 
in which such systems are in effect are 
California, Massachusetts, and New 
York. It is estimated that there were 
over 125,000 persons in the United 
States receiving old age pensions at the 
end of 1933. As of June 1, 1934, the 
report of the State Department of 
Social Welfare shows 17,306 persons in 
California receiving a monthly total 
of $173,343. 


OPPOSITION TO SOCIAL INSURANCE 


We shall return to a discussion of the 
character of these various systems and 
the effects which they have had upon 
the problems which they were designed 
to solve. But enough has been said to 
show that these forms of social insur- 
ance at least are not a novelty—that 
in effect they are in common operation 
in most European and even Oriental 
countries. They have been in effect 
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long enough so that if they spelled im- 
mediate bankruptcy or disaster they 
could long ago have been discontinued. 
Why, then, have we in the United 
States been so slow in adopting these 
answers to the need for security? 
The reasons may be classified under 
five headings: » 


Conservative controlling opinion 


Controlling opinion in the United 
States has been extraordinarily con- 
servative. For years, a sufficient con- 
demnation of almost any proposal 
has been to label it “socialistic.” 
This has been a natural attitude when 
we consider American backgrounds. 
To the extent to which our country 
remained in a frontier or predominantly 
agricultural condition, there was a 
great deal of significance to the now 
somewhat smiled-at term “rugged in- 
dividualism.” On a farm of the old 
type, raising most of the necessities 
of the family, there was little to worry 
about in the nature of unemployment 
or old age. And while sickness was, 
of course, a problem, medical services, 
even for the prosperous, were extremely 
limited. 

This tradition of individualism has 
carried forward into the present indus- 
trial era, in considerable part because of 
the rapid development of large fortunes 
or accumulations of capital during the 
expansion of the last forty years. It is 
natural that business men should look 
with apprehension and opposition upon 
any increase of Government control or 
participation in business. We cannot 
blame* an individual for looking out 
for what he considers to be his own 
interest, although we may criticize his 
shortsightedness or wish for him a 
greater unselfishness. 

If, however, this fear of the exten- 
sion of Government activities could be 
considered valid four or five years ago, 
we can hardly oppose social insurance 
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on that ground today. How many of 
our banks, railroads, or even insurance 
companies would be operative had not 
the Government participated through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and by extending other financial 
assistance? Certainly social insur- 
ance, much of which is frankly consid- 
ered by the insurance companies 
themselves as not adaptable to private 
administration, is not nearly so much 
of an encroachment as many other 
types of operation which we consider 
commonplace as proper governmental] 
activities today. 


Bankrupting the Nation 


The second objection comes from 
those who feel that the cost will bank- 
rupt the Nation. It may not be an 
adequate answer, but it is significant 
that Great Britain, where a relatively 
complete system of social insurance 
has been in effect for twenty-three 
years, finds itself today in perhaps the 
soundest financial condition of any 
large country in the world. As we 
shall see when we examine more closely 
the details, the Exchequer is receiving 
reimbursement on the loans made to 
the British Unemployment Fund at 
the rate of +£10,000,000 per year. 
And the income tax rate in Great 
Britain has recently been reduced 10 
per cent. 

In the United States, it is estimated 
that during the last fiscal year, Federal, 
state, county, and city governments 
spent about $200,000,000 per month on 
various forms of poor relief, including 
work relief projects like the Civil 
Works Administration and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. In 
addition to this, organized private phil- 
anthropy for the year 1933 spent at 
least $175,000,000. It is impossible 
even to estimate the additions to these 
figures if we would include unorganized 
individual and private philanthropy 
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and the very considerable figure repre- 
sented by union out-of-work benefits. 

Now, the greater part of the cost 
of social insurance would be a direct 
offset to these enormous expenditures. 
I think it can be safely said that the cost 
is greatly exaggerated,in the minds of 
those who raise this question, and that 
.it would largely offset other expendi- 
tures which we are forced to make to- 
day. It must also be borne in mind 
that the costs necessary to provide 
satisfactory social insurance will, in 
general, be divided among the Govern- 
ment, the employer, and the employee. 
Thus, whatever burden the system 
entails will be spread among many, 
without undue weight for any of the 
three classes. 


Loss of business 


Analogous to the two preceding types 
of reasoning is the fear of loss of busi- 
ness should this system be extended. 
‘Insurance companies, as might be 
expected, have feared that if the Gov- 
ernment goes into one form of insur- 
ance, it will go into allforms. At the 
same time, authoritative persons in 
the insurance group have stated that 
insurance companies do not seek to 
` write unemployment insurance. If we 
may again draw upon the experience of 
other countries, we do not find any 
lessening of the power of the great 
British insurance companies in their 
particular field because of the national 
social insurance program. ‘Therefore, 
if the private companies are still 
alarmed, I believe they are unduly so. 


Opposition of medical profession 


In the field of health insurance, many 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and hospital 
operators have feared the disorganiza- 
tion of the traditional system which 
has been built up. It will suffice at 
this point to state that a very large 
number among the leaders of these 
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professions are publicly recognizing the 
necessity for health insurance and ex- 
pressing the conviction that a plan can 
he developed which will retain the best 
features of the present relationship. 


Ultra-nationalists 


Lastly, we find oppasition from those 
who may be called the ultra-national- 
ists, who inveigh against anything 
foreign in origin. They represent a 
type of ignorance and fancied superi- 
ority with which it is hard for some of 
us to be tolerant. It is strange that in 
this Nation which has been so ready to 
adopt the mechanical and scientific 
progress of other lands, we have been 
so reluctant to concede their ability in 
matters of human relationships. Prob- 
ably the cause lies close to the explana- 
tion we gave of individualism. In the 
expansion era, our general standards of 
living were undeniably superior to those 
in most other countries. The only 
answer to this group is a closer under- 
standing. We can overcome ignorance 
only by education, and when the pro- 
visions of a social insurance system are 
carefully developed, analysis will show 
that there is nothing of the bogey about 
it; 

We have so far been dealing through- 
out in generalities applicable to the 
whole field of social insurance. Let 
us turn now to the more specific exami- 
nation of the ways of meeting the 
dangers of illness, unemployment, and 
old age. 


HEALTH Insurance 


Sir Arthur Newsholme, in his book 
on Medicine and the State, says: 


Civilized communities have arrived at 
two conclusions from which there will be no 
retreat, though their full realization in ex- 
perience has nowhere been completely 
achieved. In the first place, the health of 
every individual is a social concern and 
responsibility; and., secondly, as following, 
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from this, medical care in its widest sense 
for every individual is an essential condition 
of maximum efficiency and happiness in a 
civilized community. 


It will probably be conceded that the 
majority of our population do not 
receive adequate health services. 
Even in the prosperous period from 
1928 to 1930, the findings of the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care 
showed that in an average year 52 per 
cent of the people receive no service 
from a physician, 79 per cent get no 
attention from a dentist, and 89 per 
cent receive no health examination or 
similar preventive service. It has 
also been shown by the studies of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
in collaboration with the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, that the incidence of 
disabling illness is far greater in the 
wage-earning families who have been 
reduced to poverty by the depression 
than among their more fortunate 
neighbors. 

It is true that through public agen- 
cies, such as the County Charities 
(Los Angeles), extensive medical serv- 
ices are rendered to those who have 
become subjects of public relief. The 
cost of such service is enormous. We 
need only realize that the appropriation 
for the maintenance of the Los Angeles 
General Hospital is $8,000,000, and 
that this represents but a fraction of 
the total cost of caring for the so-called 
indigent sick, to understand the present 
public expenditure for these purposes. 
And yet, what of the very large group 
still above the dependency class, who 
are obtaming barely enough employ- 
ment to eke out a meager existence? 
As we have shown before, they have no 
funds to pay for medical care. Their 
only hope is either the personal charity 
of the doctors serving them without 
cost, or suffering the catastrophe of 
unemployment and becoming objects 
of county care. 
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Compulsory or voluntary? 


What, then, are the essentials of a 
health imsurance program? An im- 
portant point upon which much divi- 
sion has taken place is whether the 
system shall be compulsory or volun- 
tary. Gradually the opinion of those 
who have studied the matter seems to 
be crystallizing mto the conclusion 
that the only ultimate solution is the 
compulsory plan. Those who still 
advocate the voluntary system do so on 
the ground that it is a bridge to the 
ultimate compulsory program. The 
danger in this conception is that incon- 
sistencies of the voluntary plan may be 
carried over and become fixed in the 
compulsory program. 

Among the chief dangers of the vol- 
untary plans is what the actuary would 
call “adverse selection of risks.” An- 
other objection is the shortsightedness 
of the average individual. We are 
well at the moment; we hope to remain 
so; we do not frankly face the possibil- 
ity that we may beill. It is very hard 
to expect a continuation of a regular 
voluntary payment in the face of the 
enticements and incentives to greater 
spending. (I confess to a shudder 
every time my radio invites me to buy 
a complete new outfit of stylish clothes 
for myself and my family, assuring me 
that I won’t have to pay a penny 
down!) 


Distribution of cost 


The next question is, Who is to pay 
for health insurance? We may well 
start with the realization that the gov- 
ernment is now paying out of its tax 
funds a very large part of the total 
health costs. Dr. E. T. Remmen, past 
president of the Public Health League 
of California, states that in 1930, 50 
per cent of all hospitalizations in Cali- 
fornia were at the expense of some 
branch of the government. The Mil- 
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bank Memorial Fund experts very 
conservatively state that government 
is now spending at least 20 per cent of 
the total cost of medical care in the 
United States. Clearly, then, the 
governmental agencies can well afford 
to contribute substantially to the total 
cost of health insurance. 

The insured individual should also 
contribute. So, too, should the em- 
ployer. As one studies the factors 
which disable one from being capable 
to perform his job, one realizes the 
difficulty of clear demarcation between 
accident and illness. We know of such 
spectacular industrial diseases as lead 
poisoning and phossy mouth. We 
recall the radium poisoning suffered by 
the girls who paint watch dials. But 
we do not always realize the possibility 
of illness, temporary or chronic, brought 
on by working conditions. If it is 
proper for an employer to pay the cost 
of industrial accidents, it is also clear 
that he should share in the cost of 
sickness. 

Just what proportions these three 
contributors should bear need not be 
settled in this general statement. It is 
interesting, however, to glance at what 
the total cost for the Nation might be. 
It is estimated that the medical services 
of the kinds which are ordinarily pur- 
cashed privately would cost about $27 
per person per year; and that to pro- 
vide complete health and medical 
services of a high quality such as 
should be available would cost about 
$36. While these figures projected 
upon the total population of the United 
States might seem to reach a staggering 
total, we must realize that a large per- 
centage of this amount is already being 
expended. It is estimated, for ex- 
ample, that self-medication—the reme- 
dies that are purchased at a drug store 
including patent medicines—reaches 
the unbelievable total of $360,000,000 
a year. 
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I have been impressed by the sugges- 
tion of John A. Kingsbury of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, and others, that 
under a health insurance plan, services 
might be rendered in two classes— 
those which would be furnished to all 
under the compulsory program, and 
those which might be obtained by a 
voluntary addition to the annual obli- 
gatory premium. This seems to me 
practical, although frankly a conces- 
sion as against the ideal of making 
truly adequate services available to all. 


Coverage 


Another highly difficult question to 
decide is, For whom shall health in- 
surance be available? From a study 
of costs of living, it would seem that the 
insurance should be available to those 
having Incomes up to at least $2,500 
per year. This is not customary in the 
English or European plans, but I think 
it accords much more closely with our 
American tradition and with the rend- 
ering of adequate health care. 


Professional attitude 


. Provision should be made in the 
system for personal choice of the physi- 
cian, for adequate professional super- 
vision both of the ethics and of the 
quality of the medical services, and for 
adequate preventive procedure. 

Clearly, the question requires a high 
degree of informed and intelligent 
planning. Here is where our physi- 
cians have their opportunity! Many 
of the initial difficulties of the British 
system resulted from the attitude of 
the British Medical Society in holding 
aloof and having nothing to do with its 
organization. It is encouraging to 
find evidence of a different attitude in a 
large part of the profession in the 
United States. The physician has for 
centuries been generous of his profes- 
sional time and services, but all too 
generally has failed in his conception of 
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the social relations of his art. The 
barrier today between the average in- 
dividual and adequate medical care is 
an economic one. Doctors, by the 
nature of their work, tend to become 
individualistic. They have now the 
opportunity to show their leadership 
in the economic phases of their profes- 
sion. And it is to their interest, as 
well as that of the public needing their 
services, that they do so. 

It is interesting in this souseton to 
note the marked change of attitude 
both of individual physicians and of the 
organized profession. At a meeting of 
the House of Delegates of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association in 1934, a 
proposal for compulsory health insur- 
ance received a favorable vote of 65, 
with 54 voting against. It failed of 
passage by the necessary two thirds, 
but the majority- vote is significant. 
One of the most interesting instances of 
this change is cited by Dr. Michael 
Davis in a recent article in The Survey. 
He states: 


In 1912, when the British law went into 
effect, it was strongly opposed by the 
British Medical Association. In 1921, 
when there had been nine years’ experience 
with the law, the secretary of the Associa- 
tion wrote that “not one doctor in a thou- 
sand who is doing national health work 
would willingly go back to the old system.” 
In 1925 the Association indorsed the insur- 
ance system in an official memorandum to a 
Royal Commission. In 1933 the Associa- 
tion joined with other British agencies in 
formal felicitation of David Lloyd George 
on the occasion of the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the law which he had sponsored. 


State or national? 


As we indicated in our discussion of 
workmen’s compensation, one of the 
difficulties in launching a practical plan 
in the United States is the conflict 
between state and national jurisdic- 
tions. Doubtless we shall see the 
matter left in the hands of the states, 
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although there would seem to be many 
advantages in providing a national 
program. 

Millions of our people are receiving 
inadequate health care under our 
present system. Thousands of physi- 
cians, dentists, purses, and others con- 
nected with these professions are in 
financial distress because those who 
need service have not the money to 
pay. Can we not bridge this gap by 
health insurance, as has been done in 
thirty-six countries in the world? 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


One of the oldest and largest and at 
the same time least understood systems 
of unemployment insurance is that of 
Great Britain. During the early years 
of our present economic crisis, many 
pointed the finger of scorn at England 
and inveighed against the “dole” 
which was supposedly demoralizing and _ 
bankrupting that country. Let us 
look briefly at the facts. 

The basic British defense against 
unemployment is a definitely organized 
insurance program which has been func- 
tioning since 1911. As now in effect, it 
covers about 13.5 million workers, or 
approximately 61 per cent of the work- 
ing population. The only important 
excluded classes are those earning 
more than £250 per year, agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, and those 
casually employed. 

The fund for paying benefits is estab- 
lished by contributions substantially 
one third each from the worker, the 
employer, and the Public Treasury. 
At the present time, each of these three 
contributors pays in 714 pence per week 
for each man between 18 and 65 years 
of age, with different amounts for other 
age and sex classes. In return for - 
these contributions the worker is 
entitled to receive payments when un- 
employed, of 15 shillings 3 pence per 
week if in the above age group, with 
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additional amounts for various types 
of dependents. The maximum dura- 
tion of the benefits under the insurance 
plan is twenty-six weeks, and there is a 
further limitation that not more than 
one week’s benefits shall be paid for 
each five weeks of employment. Bene- 
fits do not begin for a period of six days 
after unemployment starts. 

During the years from 1921 to 1931, 
England was struggling with disorgan- 
ized internal and world conditions 
which were not relieved in that country 
during the boom period of 1925 to 1929 
to the same degree as here. During 
this period it was not thought wise to 
terminate the benefits at the end of 
twenty-six weeks. In order to con- 
tinue them in effect on the basis of 
what are called ‘“‘transitional pay- 
ments,” large sums were borrowed 
from the Exchequer. These borrow- 
ings reached the.total of £115,000,000 
by May 1933. From an insurance 
standpoint, it may be argued that even 
with the extended benefits, the fund 
might have been able to carry the load 
upon the basis of the established con- 
tributions, had it not been that the 
Act of 1921, just before the occurrence 
of that depression, greatly widened the 
eligible classes and therefore the finan- 
cial obligations of the fund, without 
having given the opportunity to build 
up a reserve during the time of pros- 
perity. 

The encouraging facts about the 
present situation are that during the 
last year £10,000,000 have been repaid 
to the Treasury, and there is every in- 
dication that this rate of repayment can 
be continued. From a total of approx- 
imately 2,700,000 persons registered as 
unemployed in the peak year of 1932, 
the number had dropped to 2,148,000 
in May 1934. 

It should be made clear that the 
benefits are payable up to the twenty- 
six-week period whether or not need is 
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shown; they are the right of the insured 
worker, as under any other type of in- 
surance policy. By the Act of 1931, 
,any continuation of the benefits beyond 
the twenty-six-week period is charge- 
able directly to the Treasury as relief, 
and to obtain such continued benefits, 
need must be shown. This was the 
basis of the argument two years ago as 
to the means test, and I think we would 
entirely agree with the conclusion of 
the Royal Commission that the appli- 
cation of this test is fully justified when 
the payments are made on a relief 
basis. 


Provision of employment 

One of the most significant and im- 
portant features of the British plan is 
the system of employment exchanges 
which is maintained throughout Great 
Britain. The person out of work must 
immediately register with these ex- 
changes, which maintain records of all 
work opportunities existing anywhere 
in the country. The worker cannot 
receive the benefits if he refuses to ac- 
cept a job offered to him, control being 
established by the fact that the admin- 
istration of the insurance fund itself is 
in the hands of the exchange directors. 

Some very interesting data were 
compiled by the British Minister of 
Labor in 1930, based on a study of 
seven and a half years of the operation 
of the extended system. It is some- 
times assumed that the great mass of 
workers have continued. to receive 
benefits, whereas in fact the personnel 
is continually shifting. The study 
showed that: 43.2 per cent of those 
enrolled had not applied for benefits; 
23.9 per cent drew benefits from 1 to 
100 days; 10.6 per cent drew benefits 
from 101 to 200 days; 1.3 per cent drew 
for more than 1001 days; only 2.9 per 
cent of the males and 1.2 per cent of the 
females had drawn benefits in each of 
the seven and a half years. 
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Putting the matter m a different 
way, we may quote Miss Bondfield, 
former Labor Minister of Great Brit- 
ain: 


It is not generally realized that 60 per 
cent of the persons registered as unemployed 
have been unemployed for less than a 
month. There is a constant change in the 
personnel of the unemployed, and there is 
no stigma to the receipt of unemployment 
benefits during the periods of temporary 
unemployment. 


Social effects 


It has been difficult to convince 
people in America that the British 
unemployment insurance system has 
not resulted in the demoralization of 
the worker and the destruction of his 
desire for independence. Sir William 
Beveridge, a British authority on the 
subject, states: 


Charges that the “dole” was helping 
numbers of men to live in idleness when 
they could get work have been made in- 
cessantly in the press, by local authorities, 
by public men. Whenever they have been 
investigated, they have been shown to be 
idle and irresponsible talk. 


Many, and with much justice, 
attribute England’s political and eco- 
nomic stability during the recent dis- 
turbed years to the British unemploy- 
ment insurance system, and feel that 
Great Britain could not have escaped 
serious ‘upheaval during this difficult 
period without the aid of its compulsory 
insurance system. 

There has also been an important 
business value. As stated by Pro- 
fessor Leo Wolman of Columbia Uni- 
versity: 

Viewed simply as a source of unemploy- 
ment relief, the English system of insurance 
has been an unprecedented achievement. 
Largely, if not exclusively, as a result of the 
unemployment insurance, English working- 
men have been able to maintain their 
standard of living. After more than ten 
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years of general depression in the majority 
of industries and virtual stagnation in the 
rest, it is the consensus of informed opinion 
that poverty in England has been reduced, 
and that average standards of life are 
higher than they were before the war. 


As a final comment on the success of 
the British systerh, we may note that it 
has resulted in maintaining the morale 
of the working population. It is upon 
morale that a sound society is based. 
A pauperized population brings prob- 
lems more far-reaching than even the 
serious question of unemployment. 
After the receipt of charity, it is never 
again quite so hard to give way and 
take assistance. 


Rate of benefit 


There is one feature of the British 
system which it seems might well be 
modified. The benefit rate is uniform 
for all occupations, instead of being 
expressed as a percentage of previous 
earnings. Most of the European sys- 
tems follow the latter principle, and it 
would seem that to fix the rate at some 
such figure as 66 34 per cent of previous 
wages would be in order. 

We have discussed the British sys- 
tem at length because it is one of the 
most complete and, on the whole, 
practical systems in operation. Space 
does not permit our similar review of 
the other successful systems, but it is a 
fact that all of the systems in eighteen 
countries are in operation at the end of 
this trying period. 


American efforts 


In the United States, while many 
proposals have been made for some 
form of unemployment insurance, in 
only one state, namely Wisconsin, has 
any official system been set up. Wis- 
consin follows the plan of plant re- 
serves which was the recommendation 
of the California State Unemployment 
Commission of 1932. In this plan, 
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each individual firm or employer is 
required to establish with the State a 
cash reserve until it reaches a given 
percentage of the total annual pay roll. 
No contributions are required from the 
employee, and none are made by the 
State. While significant as a begin- 
ning, this Wisconsin plan seems inade- 
quate in many details. 

Several bills designed to establish 
unemployment systems are now pend- 
ing in Congress. The Wagner-Lewis 
bill contemplates encouraging the 
states to set up their own systems, and 
sets up standards for such state laws. 

The Lundeen bill aims at a nation- 
wide system carried entirely by Fed- 
eral taxation on incomes and inheri- 
tances. 

Neither of these proposals seems to 
me satisfactory. Unless the worker 
makes a contribution the plan is not 
insurance, and he will not feel the same 
interest nor be entitled to participation 
in its operation. Unless the employer 
contributes he will not have the incen- 
tive to stabilize employment which is 
one of the great benefits from such a 
plan. The Government should con- 
tribute because it will be relieved of 
large relief expenditures and will be 
fulfilling the obligation to its citizens 
which has been fully established during 
the last two years. 

But however we may differ as to the 
details of a proper system of unem- 
ployment insurance, does not our ex- 
perience with millions out of work, 
with the necessity for enormous public 
and private doles in the form of relief, 
demoralizing and costly as they have 
been, and the evidence of the value of 
the stabilizing effect of out-of-work 
benefits, convince us of the importance 
of prompt action in supplying our 
economic engine with this valuable 
flywheel to convert the irregular im- 
pulses of employment into smooth- 
running, non-jarring operation? 
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OLD AGE INSURANCE 


The increased intensity of competi- 
gion for all types of employment has 
enormously multiplied the difficulties 
of the aged. When is a person old? 
At some of the employment offices with 
which I am familiar, employers insist 
that they will not accept construction 
workers over 45 years of age. Cer- 
tainly the man or woman over 55 
seeking a job has far more difficulty 
than the person of 35 or 40. 

Referring to our discussion of the 
large fraction of our population which 
goes through life on the barest mini- 
mum of existence, we can see how 
difficult it is to accumulate a fund 
which will permit of retirement at any 
given age, be it 55, 60, 65, or 70. The 
alternatives are support by one’s 
children or maintenance by public or 
private charity, except for the very 
limited proportion who are protected 
by some form of independently estab- 
lished pension fund. 

In the America of forty years ago, 
there were ordinarily five or six chil- 
dren, divided among whom the burden 
of caring for the aged parents was often 
negligible. Today, as we all know, 
families are much smaller, and at the 
same time the numbers of the aged are 
continually increasing. Dr. Rubmow 
estimates that the proportion of per- 
sons over 65 was only 2.5 per cent.in 
1850, and now it is 5.5 per cent. As 
we have said before, under agricultural 
conditions, the problem of the aged is a 
limited one. Here again, forty years 
of change show their results. Whereas 
in 1890 more than half of all employed 
persons were agriculturists, in 1930 
only about one fourth were so occupied 
in the United States. All these con- 
ditions, then, have tremendously in- 
tensified the problem of old age. 
What shall we do about it? 

Clearly, our aged must be cared for, 
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as many of them are today, by all of us; 
in other words, by the Government. 
If this is the fact, it remains to discuss 
how it shall be done. , 

Here, most of the arguments which 
we have advanced with regard to other 
hazards of life apply again. There is 
one point in favor of a definite retire- 
ment plan for the aged, which does not 
apply to the other forms of insurance. 
If there is an established provision by 
which the aged can be assured of a liv- 
ing, they will cling less tenaciously to 
their jobs, and thus make way for 
younger persons. In this manner op- 
portunity will be given for increased 
employment, which will be one of our 
needs for many years to come. 

David Cushman Coyle, in an address 
at the California Conference of Social 
Work at San Diego in May 1934, 
offered another argument, which is 
worthy of note, although open to some 
qualification. If retirement is assured, 
said he, persons will spend more 
liberally during their working years, 
thus disseminating purchasing power. 
President Roosevelt is one of those 
who have sensed the necessity for this 
greater diffusion of buying power. 


Various provisions 

We have referred to the fact that 
‘ California is one of the three states 
having an Old Age Security Act, and 
that some seventeen thousand persons 
are beneficiaries at the present time. 
In substance, this Act requires a 
beneficiary to have reached the age of 
70, to have lived in the State 15 years, 
to be in actual need, and to have no 
immediate relatives able to support 
him. ‘These last two provisions are 
the despair of the actuary, and account 
for the wide discrepancies as to the 
proportion of the population which 
takes advantage of the benefits in the 
various countries having old age pen- 
sions. In Great Britain, for example, 
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with a population of 45,000,000, the 
number of pensioners is approximately 
1,000,000, or a little over 2 per cent. 
In California, with a population of 
about 6,000,000 the percentage is only 
lá of 1 per cent. Put in another way, 
only about 10 per cent of the persons 
who have reached the age limit receive 
pensions in the three states which are 
most representative of our American 
practice. In Great Britain, 80 per 
cent of those eligible as to age are 
beneficiaries. 

It is plain that our conception of old 
age security has been colored by the 
principles of scientific case work as 
interpreted in modern charity practice. 
To some extent this should be modified. 
Because of the difficulty of obtaining 
contributions from those who already 
have no margin above neeessity, I 
believe that provision for old age 
should be made by direct govern- 
mental grants. ‘This is in effect the 
prevailing system today in the thirteen 
countries and the various states which 
have established plans. The age limit 
should be set not higher than 65 years. 
The pension should be granted only to 
those in need, but we should elimi- 
nate the provision requiring children 
to support the parent except where it 
might be shown that the applicant had 
deeded his property to his children in 
anticipation of retirement. 


Townsend plan 


Discussion of this subject would be 
incomplete without at least a brief 
reference to the Townsend plan. In 
substance, this proposes that every 
person reaching the age of 60 shall be 
paid $200 per month on condition that 
he shall refrain from profitable em- 
ployment of all kinds, and that he shall 
spend the entire $200 within the month 
after its receipt. It is proposed to raise 
funds for the enormous cost by a sales 
tax on all commodities, the theory be- 
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ing that the greatly increased expendi- 
tures would so stimulate business and 
sales that the percentage would not be a 
burden. As there are approximately 
10,000,000 people in the United States 
of 60 years or over, this would involve 
an annual expenditure of something in 
the neighborhood of $24,000,000,000-— 
a figure which is staggering even to our 
already much stretched imaginations. 
The idea of dated money seems to be 
also impossible of practical adminis- 
tration. 


CONCLUSION 


Does not all of our study and dis- 
cussion resolve itself into compara- 
tively simple conclusions: 

1. That we have in this country 
passed the stage where the individual, 
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unaided, can protect himself against 
the hazards of existence; 

2. That we can observe in the suc- 
cess of other countries dealing with 
similar conditions, solutions made ef- 
fective by means of group action; 

3. That these group actions have re- 
sulted not in the destruction of society, 
but in its strengthening; not in de- 
moralization of the citizen, but in 
stabilization of morale; not in. bank- 
rupting business, but in supporting it 
in times of stress. 

Can we not therefore pledge our- 
selves to an intelligent and careful con- 
sideration of the proposals which 
President Roosevelt has made touching 
the great task of obtaining basic 
economic security for the citizen and his 
family through social insurance? 


Seward C. Simons is executive director of the Pasa- 
dena (California) Community Chest and of the Pasa- 
dena Council of Social Agencies. He has held positions 
as secretary of the Los Angeles Municipal League, 
associate professor of economics at the California In- 
stitute of Technology, and manager of the Trade Prod- 
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Social Insurance in Great Britain 
By Tuomas R. ADAM 


T IS sometimes assumed that the 
policies represented by the social 
services in Great Britain are the prod- 
ucts of postwar economic problems. 
This 1s a misunderstanding that in- 
volves real dangers when the British 
system is studied as a possible basis 
for experiments in other countries. 
When the origins and development of 
this system are examined closely it 
becomes evident that modern trends in 
English social reform are based upon 
a history and a philosophy peculiar to 
the English people. Their experi- 
ments in social service all spring from 
a conviction, deeply rooted in their 
national history, that government is 
directly responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the physical and material 
well-being of the people. 

This definite social philosophy is 
older and more fundamental than mere 
political expediency necessitated by 
postwar economic difficulties. Amer- 
icans are inclined towards viewing 
British experiments in social reform 
as the work of one political party or as 
the expression of the strength of or- 
ganized labor; but in fact it is the social 
conscience of the English people as a 
whole that is concerned. In this sense 
these policies are native to the soil of 
England, and cannot be readily trans- 
planted in their present form to foreign 
shores. 

There is no such thing in England as 
organized opposition to the general 
principle of responsibility of the com- 
munity for its less fortunate members. 
Social responsibility is the essence of 
the British attitude towards social re- 
form. Major Walter Elliot, a leading 
Conservative of contemporary Great 
Britain, is probably correct when he 


claims that “the principle that no one 
shall be allowed to go hungry was en- 
shrined in English practice and theory 
as far back as the Norman Conquest.” 1 
However divided in opinion the Eng- 
lish political parties may seem on the 
surface, they are fundamentally at one 
in the acceptance of the general prin- 
ciple. 

With the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, economic individual- 
ism was held to be the only road to 
social harmony. Actual results of the 
industrial revolution, however, proved 
this a mistaken theory. Severe social 
conditions resulting from the growth 
of mechanical industry made some 
program of social reform an absolute 
necessity. 


CONSERVATIVE HUMANITARIANISM 


The Conservative or traditionalist 
party challenged the Liberal principles 
of laissez faire on customary, humani- 
tarian grounds. Free trade was part 
of a philosophy not merely of free im-, 
ports, but of a general “hands off the 
community” which demanded the 
right to work children of thirteen and 
upwards for longer than from half past 
six in the morning till eight o’clock at 
night. Lord Shaftesbury, England’s 
outstanding Conservative reformer, 
proved willing to go back to practical 
reforms and to the philosophy of what 
might be called social responsibility. 
Disraeli dramatized social suffering 
with his colorful descriptions of the 
two nations in England—the rich and 
the poor. ` The revived Conservative 
Party pinned its flag to the mast of 
traditional humanitarianism. 


1 Eliot, Walter. Toryism and the Twentieth 
Century, London, 1927, p. 64. 
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SOCIAL InsuRANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


It is important to realize that this 
traditional brand of social reform was 
active in England before the appear- 
ance of a Labor Party with its socialist 
philosophy. The Liberal Party, with 
its Whig, laissez faire traditions, may 
be said to have conformed reluctantly 
to this popular philosophy in the 
twentieth century. The thorough 
education which the English people 
have enjoyed over a long period in the 
doctrine of social responsibility is one 
of the factors contributing to the 
uniqueness of the British system of 
social services. All the English po- 
litical parties accept the growth of the 
social services as a fundamental policy 
of the nation. 


Tear Muruar Bengrrr SOCIETIES 


Another historical factor which 
helps to make the British social serv- 
ices unique is the existence of mutual 
benefit societies among British work- 
men over a longer period than in any 
other country. Certainly since the 
Trade Union Acts of 1871, British 
workmen have been encouraged to 
exercise a group discipline in matters 
of self-help and insurance. It is still 
the practical foundation of adminis- 
tration of the social services. The 
need for a highly centralized bureau- 
cracy with an army of employees has 
been to some extent curbed by using 
the framework of these societies to 
permit a large measure of self-govern- 
ment in matters of insurance adminis- 
tration. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


The term “public social services” 
in Great Britain is commonly held to 
include, among others, the following 
group of public services: National In- 
surance for (1) Health, (2) Unem- 
ployment, (3) Contributory Old Age 
Pensions, and (4) Contributory Wid- 
ows’ and Orphans’ Pensions. 
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Some idea of the scope and magni- 
tude of the social services in Great 
Britain may be gathered from the fact 
that, taking the Drage Return? as a 
basis, more than thirty million men, 
women, and children (two thirds of 
the total population) are directly bene- 
fiting by one or more of the schemes 
in existence. The total cost to tax- 
payers and ratepayers in 1930 was 
calculated at no less a sum than 
£463,320,000. : 

The first National Health Insurance 
Act was passed in 191], and came into 
effect in July 1912. With a few ex- 
ceptions, all manual laborers between 
sixteen and seventy were compulsorily 
insured, as well as employed persons 
other than manual laborers, whose in- 
come was not more than £160 a year. 
Amending acts were passed in 1913, 
1918, 1920, 1921, and 1924, but, gener- 
ally speaking, these Acts did little to 
alter the original structure of ‚the 
scheme. Their total effect was to 
bring non-manual workers earning up 
to £250 within the qualifications and 
to increase the contributions and bene- 
fits to meet postwar conditions. 

In 1925 the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 
was passed by the Conservative gov- 
ernment. This pensions scheme was 
applied to all persons compulsorily in- 
sured under the National Health In- 
surance Acts, and the age limit for in- 
surance was reduced from seventy to 
sixty-five as from January 1928. In 
this way the present combined project 
for Health and Pensions was set forth 
as from January 1926. A large exten- 
sion to the widows’ pension plan was 
made in 1929, when widows aged fifty- 
five and over of insured men became 
entitled. At the same time various 
irregularities which experience had 


*The Drage Return is the official statement 
of expenditure on the Public Social Services of 
Great Britain (Command 4197). 
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shown to exist in the original project 
were adjusted. The continued high 
rate of unemployment in recent years 
threatened the solvency of the scheme, , 
so in 1932 an act was passed to modify 
the benefits of women, to devise a new 
system of arrears, and to define the 
position of persons suffering from pro- 
longed unemployment who had al- 
ready received special consideration 
in past years. 


COMPULSORY AND CoONTRIBUTORY 
Basis ADOPTED 


The scheme was on a compulsory 
and contributory basis applying in 
general to the whole industrial popula- 
tion. Insured persons were enrolled 
in societies of their own choice known 
as Approved Societies, of which the 
principal types were trade unions, 
friendly. societies, and employer provi- 
dent fund societies. Each Approved 
Society had control of its own funds 
derived from the contributions of its 
members and their employers, and any 
surplus disclosed on the periodical 
valuation of its assets and liabilities 
remained at the disposal of the society, 
to be used only in the provision of cash 
benefits for its own members. 

While the cash benefits were ad- 
ministered by the Approved Societies, 
specially appointed bodies known as 
Insurance Committees were created 
to supervise the administration of 
medical and sanitarium benefits. 
These Insurance Committees were 
representative of various interests— 
insured persons, medical practitioners, 
the municipalities, and the central 
Government. The Insurance Acts 
were amended practically every year 
until 1931. In 1925 the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act was applied to all those 
compulsorily insured under the Health 
Act. This Act passed by the Con- 
servative government interlocked 
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Health Insurance with Contributory 
Pensions. 

The Acts apply to practically all per- 
sons in industrial, agricultural, or do- 
mestic employment whose income was 
under £250 a year. The standard 
rates of sickness benefit are 15s. for 
men and 12s. for women. Disable- 
ment benefit after twenty-six weeks of 
sickness benefit amounts to 7s. 6d. for 
men and 6s. for single women. The 
ordinary weekly contribution is 9d. by 
the worker and 9d. by the employer; 
women contribute 7d. per week. In 
Great Britain and Ireland (Northern) 
there are 17,177,000 insured persons, 
and since 1912 some £370,000,000 has 
been distributed in benefits. The 
contributory pension scheme gives a 
weekly pension of 10s. to the widow of 
an insured man. Additional weekly 
allowances at the rate of 5s. for the 
eldest child and 3s. for each other child 
are payable until the children reach 
fourteen or sixteen, depending upon 
how long they stay in school. Con- 
tributory old age pensions at 10s. per 
week start at the age of sixty-five; non- 
contributory pensions start at the age 
of seventy. ` 

In the year 1931 the total expendi- 
ture in Great Britain out of the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Funds? was 
approximately £38,606,800. Benefits 
for sickness and disablement, mater- 
nity, medical, and other, made up this 
expenditure, and it is interesting to > 
note that since the National Health 
Insurance Act came into operation in 
1912, an approximate sum of £431,- 
051,500 has been distributed in bene- 
fits. The cost of the contributory 
pensions project for the year ending 
March 81, 1932 was a little more than 
£40,900,000. Benefits were provided 
through widows’, orphans’, and old 


*The National Health Insurance Funds are 
composed of the accumulated funds of the Ap- 
proved Societies. 
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age pensions. The number of persons 
compulsorily insured for health and 
pensions purposes in Great Britain is 
almost 18,867,000, while the number 
of beneficiaries to whom or in respect 
of whom pensions and allowances were 
being paid under the Contributory 
Pensions Acts in 1932 exceeded the 
2,000,000 mark. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACTS 


Like the National Health Insurance 
scheme, the first Unemployment In- 
surance Act was passed in 1911. 
Previous to 1920 the project covered 
only about two and a quarter million 
workers in certain trades selected þe- 
cause in these trades unemployment 
was abnormal. The Act of 1920 ex- 
tended the application of unemploy- 
ment insurance to classes of workers 
embraced in the health insurance 
system—about twelve million in all 
—with the exception of agricultural 
workers and domestic servants. The 
present cost of unemployment is 
£121,300,000 a year, made up of the 
following: + 


Exchequer Contribution to the In- 
surance Fund (including defi- 
ciency grant) .........-2..006. 

Employers’ and Workpeople’s Con- 


£28,650,000 


tributions to Insurance Fund.... 38,300,000 
Transitional Payments (borne by 
SEALE) sore Soa ewasasedematant 54,350,000 


£121,300,000 


Unemployment, therefore, costs the 
state £83,000,000 a year. 

The Government has accepted the 
principle that the responsibility for 
provision for able-bodied unemployed 
should be borne entirely by the state. 
All persons who can satisfy the statu- 
tory conditions—the chief of which are 
that they shall have paid at least thirty 
contributions within the last two years, 


.* The Drage Return. 
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and shall not have drawn more than 
twenty-six weeks benefit in any bene- 
fit year—are entitled to claim insur- 

,ance benefits. But if a person has 
been unable to contribute to the cen- 
tral fund because of extended unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find employment, 
how can he expect to receive the in- 
surance benefits? This question has 
been solved by a system known as 
“transitional payments.” 

To the average American, this sys- 
tem of state support is known as the 
famous “dole”—a gratuity which, if 
accepted, implies a loss of self-respect 
on the part of the donee. To the 
British, however, this does not neces- 
sarily follow; here the philosophy of 
social obligation finds its greatest ex- 
pression. 

The present system of transitional 
payments is the outcome of an ar- 
rangement instituted as far back as 
1921, known as “uncovenanted” bene- 
fit, and subsequently termed “ex- 
tended” benefit. All persons insured 
for unemployment who cannot satisfy 
the first statutory requirement as to 
thirty contributions within the last 
two years, or who have exhausted 
their twenty-six weeks of insurance 
benefit, are entitled to claim transi- 
tional payments. It should also be 
mentioned that applicants who have 
exhausted their limit of insurance 
benefit can again claim it in their next 
benefit year provided they can, in ad- 
dition to satisfying the other statutory 
conditions, show that ten contribu- 
tions have been paid since the expira- 
tion of their previous twenty-six weeks 
of insurance benefit. 

More than twelve million persons 
are insured in Great Britain under 
these Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
During 1932 about 6,000,000 separate 
individuals claimed either unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit or transitional 
payments, and of these claims more 
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than 5,500,000 were allowed. Of the 
total applications for transitional pay- 
ments it has been estimated that over 


50 per cent have been allowed at maxi. 


mum benefit rates; between 30 and 40 
per cent have been allowed at rates 
lower than the maximum; and in about 
10 per cent of the applications the 
needs of the applicants have been held 
to justify payments. 


Nonconrriburory OLD ÅGE 
PENSIONS 


Noncontributory old age pensions 
are payable at seventy under the Old 
Age Pensions Acts of 1908-1924. The 
social conscience towards pauperism 
in old age, which slowly developed at 
the close of the last century, led to the 
institution of several official inquiries 
and the introduction of bills into 
Parliament between 1885 and 1889. 
A public opinion in favor of old age 
pensions was created by the investiga- 
tions of Charles Booth, the social re- 
former of the Victorian Era, and by 
the advocacy of Joseph Chamberlain, 
the Unionist statesman, who pro- 
pounded a scheme of state-aided vol- 
untary msurance. Mr. Asquith first 
outlined the scheme which was the 
starting point of the system of non- 
contributory old age pensions borne 
by the taxpayer. The bill was intro- 
duced, however, by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when Asquith succeeded Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman as Liberal 
Prime Minister. It is on record that 
Lloyd George described Joseph Cham- 
berlain as “the statesman who on the 
whole has done more to popularize the 
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question of old age pensions in this 
country than any one else.” 5 

The Coalition governments found 
it necessary to take action in order to 
meet the changed economic conditions 
caused by the war. Old age pension- 
ers were affected m two ways. Onthe 
one hand, rising’ prices with the de- 
valuation of money caused many of 
them to suffer hardships; while on the 
other hand, a large body of these aged 
persons were able to earn increased 
wages, which placed them beyond the 
statutory means limit. The Coalition 
government also passed the Blind Per- 
sons Act of 1920, to give pensions un- 
der the Old Age Pensions Acts at the 
age of fifty instead of seventy to per- 
sons so blind as to be unable to perform 
work for which eyesight is essential. 

The full old age pension amounts to 
10s. per week, and is payable to Brit- 
ish-born subjects (who have resided 
in the United Kingdom for twelve 
years since reaching the age of fifty) 
and naturalized British subjects (who 
have resided in the United Kingdom 
for at least twenty years and have 
been naturalized for ten years) , whose 
means do not exceed 10s.a week. The 
pension is proportionately reduced un- 
til the means exceed 19s. a week, when 
no pension is payable. 

The cost of old age and blind pen- 
sions for the year 1931—1932 amounted 
to £37,859,000, and the total number 
of persons receiving pensions was 829,- 
658. This sum includes’ the cost of 
persons receiving old age pensions as 
from the age of seventy under the Con- 
tributory Pensions Acts. 

5 House of Commons, June 15, 1908. 
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Social Insurance in the Soviet Union 


By Kennetm Duncan 


MONG the many phases of social 

experimentation in the Soviet 

Union, none is of greater significance 
than its program of social insurance. 

A government established with the 
avowed purpose of creating a republic 
for the toiling masses and of building 
socialism, presumably must give a 
large place in its plan to the safeguard- 
ing of the unpropertied worker against 
those social hazards that have beset 
him with peculiar intensity since the 
industrial revolution. Al the more 
imperative is such a program if the new 
régime proposes to make its country 
more industrial in character, and if it 
contemplates breaking up those social 
institutions by which in the past the 
consequences of social hazards have 
been mitigated. 

This has been precisely the course 
of events in the Soviet Union. Indus- 
trialization, with its attendant imper- 
sonalization of worker relationships, is 
proceeding more rapidly here than in 
any other land, and at the same time 
the family and voluntary associations 
are being discouraged as agencies for 
economic protection. The private ac- 
cumulation of reserves of capital sav- 
ings to be drawn upon in periods of ill- 
ness, incapacity, unemployment, old 
age dependency, and similar contin- 
gencies, has likewise been discouraged. 
As private initiative has waned and 
the state has assumed ever greater re- 
sponsibility for the care and protection 
of the individual, the rôle of the state 
as provider of social insurance has be- 
come extraordinarily urgent. 

This paper can do no more than 
sketch the broad outlines of the Soviet 
program and attempt an imperfect 


survey of some of its outstanding de- 
velopments. It 1s perhaps unneces- 
sary to note that generalizations with 
respect to Soviet Russia are peculiarly 
dangerous, and that it is much safer to 
regard statements not as dogmatic and 
final, but at best as only tentative. 
Very recent statistical data have not 
been readily available, but it is not be- 
lieved likely that any significant new 
trends have appeared that would 
vitiate the observations and conclu- 
sions that are offered. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Social insurance in the Soviet Union 
is the result of a series of decrees and 
experiments that have come to be 
crystallized in the present body of in- 
surance provisions. Indeed, social in- 
surance was one of the first matters 
given attention after the October Rev- 
olution, and an edict with respect to 
state relief, promulgated on October 
30, 1917 (O.S.) , enunciated the princi- 
ples upon which later definitive legisla- 
tion was directly based. Social insur- 
ance was intended to supplant private 
and charitable relief altogether. 

The fundamental principles, accord- 
ing to this earliest decree, compre- 
hended. the following points: 

1. Social insurance should apply to 
all wage earners without exception, to 
peasants and to city workers without 
means. 

2. Insurance should cover all kinds 
of incapacity for work: illness, invalid- 
ity, disablement, old age, confinement, 
death of head of family, and unemploy- 
ment. 

3. The whole cost of insurance 
should be borne by employers. 
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4. In case of invalidity or unemploy- 
ment, the insured should, if possible, be 
paid benefits at a rate equal to his 
normal wages. : 

5. The insured persons themselves 
should be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the insurance. 

A year later, on October 30, 1918, the 
first basic Act of the Soviet Govern- 
ment pertaining to the social welfare 
of workers and peasants was made law, 
and a real beginning in social insurance 
achieved, although it was founded 
upon the relief rather than the insur- 
ance principle. Under this Act, all 
persons, both industrial workers and 
peasants, were to receive the benefits 
of insurance protection “if they sup- 
ported themselves by their own work 
without exploiting the work of others, 
irrespective of the nature and duration 
of their employment and the under- 
taking in which they were employed.” 
Insurance contributions were to be 
made by all employer groups, and the 
Commissariat of Social Welfare was 
charged with the responsibility of put- 
ting the plan into effect. 

While a scheme of universal relief 
along the broad lines laid down above 
did come to be realized, the actual ad- 
ministration was necessarily subjected 
to extensive modification. This was 
because the rapid nationalization of all 
industry and of labor service inevita- 
bly brought social insurance into the 
integrated machinery of state commu- 
nism. Private employers soon disap- 
peared, the state promptly came to be 
the only employer, and social insur- 
ance relief, whatever its character, 
came to be only one aspect of the gen- 
eral problem of state expenditure and 
of maintaining the workers. Hence 
no attempt was made to build up in- 
surance funds on an actuarial basis. 
“As the number of nationalized under- 
takings increased, the payment of con- 
tributions would become unnecessary, 
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and in its stead the necessary resources 
would be drawn from the public treas- 
ury.” t 

Expenditures grew with alarming 
rapidity to excessive totals, and once 
again the Commissar for Social Wel- 
fare recommended that provision for 
relief*should be founded upon true in- 
surance principles, and that some dis- 
crimination in benefits be recognized 
among different economic groups. 
Moreover, the introduction of the New 
Economic Policy (NEP), permitting 
for a time the resumption of employ- 
ment under profit economy in order to 
stimulate lagging production, brought 
the matter of the protection of laborers 
to the forefront. 

A definitive plan for social insurance 
as a major feature of the system of 
planned social welfare, therefore, was 
established by the Decree of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars of Novem- 
ber 15, 1921. This Decree has been 
supplemented by others modifying the 
amounts of insurance relief and the ad- 
ministration of the system, but there 
has been no change in its principal 
provisions. 


SCOPE or THE SOCIAL [INSURANCE 


The various decrees were finally in- 
corporated in the Code of Labor Laws 
of 1922 and its revisions.? The insur- 
ance hazards and benefits included in 
the system, originally intended to 
benefit all workers, embraced the fol- 
lowing: (1) medical assistance; (2) 
temporary incapacity; (3) permanent 
disability, or invalidity; (4) death or 
disappearance of breadwinner; (5) 
unemployment; and (6) supplemen- 
tary and special forms of assistance. 
Let us review the principal benefit 
provisions. 


* Abramson, A., in Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, Vol. 87, p. 882, Aug. 1929. 

2 Especially Sees: 132, 175-177; 180, 183, 185< 
188, and 191; 
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(1) Medical assistance 


Medical service in the Soviet Union 
has been socialized and unified under 
the direction of the Public Health 
Commissariats. Free medical and 
surgical attention is, provided for in- 
sured workers, and insurance‘ funds 
have been expected to contribute to 
the maintenance of this service, aug- 
mented by appropriations from local 
funds and from a levy on the Union 
funds. Friction has arisen between 
the health authorities and the insur- 
ance directors, and the tendency is to 
make the furnishing of medical service 
less and less an insurance matter, and 
more and more one of the responsibil- 
ities of the state to all citizens, irre- 
spective of insured status. Prefer- 
ence, however, is given to insured 
workers, particularly in the use of 
sanatoria and rest homes. 


(2) Temporary incapacity 

Insurance covers temporary inca- 
pacity from illness, disablement, quar- 
antine, childbirth, and sick-nursing a 
member of the family. At the outset, 
full pay during temporary disability, 
even from the first day, was an out- 
standing, novel feature of the Soviet 
Insurance plan. It might have been 
expected that malingering would be- 
come common and make the cost of 
such insurance excessive. The Rus- 
sians said that this was not the case, 
and the number of days lost per in- 
sured person was reported as only 
eight per year. Nevertheless, these 
benefits have been reduced in recent 
years, as there was a distressingly large 
increase in the number of applications 
and the extension of health facilities 
seemed to make full payment of wages 
less urgent. The compensation rate 
varies from 40 to 100 per cent of the 
worker’s previcus wage, and the maxi- 
mum allowance is from 120 to 180 
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roubles per month, depending on the 
section of the country. 

Maternity allowances may also be 
noted under this heading. Before and 
after confinement, a woman worker is 
granted a total of from twelve to six- 
teen weeks’ leave on full pay, with 
additional cash allowances for nursing, 
for layette, and for milk for infants. 
Appropriations for this purpose 
amounted to over 150 million roubles 
in 1982. 


(3) Permanent disability or invalidity 


Practically every employed person 
is entitled to a pension in case of per- 
manent total or partial disability. 
The amount of the pension depends 
upon the degree of the invalidity and 
its proximate cause. 

Invalid persons under the social in- 
surance law are classified into two 
categories of employed persons: (a) 
those who have lost their capacity to 
work as a result of accident connected 
with their work or occupational dis- 
ease, regardless of the length of serv- 
ice; and (b) those who have lost their 
capacity to work from causes outside 
their occupation, if they have worked 
a, certain length of time. 

Invalids are divided into six groups 
according to the degree to which they 
have lost their ability to work, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Persons totally incapacitated 
and needing the care of others. 

2. Incapacitated persons who do 
not require care but who have lost 
their earning capacity by from 65 to 
100 per cent. 

3. Persons who have lost the capac- 
ity to perform regular or heavy work, 
but who are able to perform some 
casual or light work, and who have lost 
about 45 to 65 per cent of their previ- 
ous earning capacity. 

4. Persons unable to perform previ- 
ous work, but able to undertake lower- | 
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paid work or to do previous work with 
considerably lowered efficiency; i.e., 
those who have lost 30 to 45 per cent 
of previous earning capacity. 3 

5. Persons described in the above 
category who have lost their previous 
earning capacity by from. 15 to 30 per 
cent. . 

6. Persons only slightly incapaci- 
tated, or who have lost only 15 per cent 
or less of their previous earning ca- 
pacity. 

The terms “industrial accident” 
and “occupational disease” are very 
broad in scope, and cover accidents 
and illness connected in any way at 
all with the performance of labor, con- 
tracted near the enterprise during 
working hours even though the worker 
may not be actually on the job, or 
connected with the fulfillment of pub- 
lic duties. 

Old age pensions are granted to 
men who have worked in certain Im- 
dustries after 60 years of age if they 
have been employed for at least 25 
years, and to women after 55 years of 
age if they have worked for at least 
20 years. Old age pensions are given 
in an increasing number of industries, 
and the social insurance program calls 
for extending them to all wage earners 
in the near future. 


(4) Death or disappearance of bread- 
winner 


Limited pensions for dependents in 
case of the death of, disappearance of, 
or abandonment by, the breadwinner 
are also provided for in the Soviet in- 
surance system. 


(5) Unemployment 


Unemployment benefits were de- 
creed available to persons who had 
been previously employed for a mini- 
mum period and who had been regis- 
tered at a labor exchange. In gen- 
eral, to receive this benefit, the 
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unemployed person had to prove that 
he was destitute and had no other 
means ' of support. Compensation 
varied with the number of depend- 
ents and the duration of the unem- 
ployment. The cost of the unemploy- 
ment benefits made heavy drafts on 
the funds, and payments were kept 
low. Declassed persons, by not being 
allowed to register at labor exchanges, 
were virtually denied unemployment 
relief. Since 1930, unemployment in 
Soviet Russia has been practically 
nonexistent, and unemployment pay- 
ments under the social insurance sys- 
tem have been completely abandoned. 
Reserves do not appear to be accumu- 
lated against possible future unem- 
ployment relief. 


(6) Supplementary and special forms 
of assistance 


Under this heading may be grouped 
the extra grants given to nursing 
mothers, amounting to from 4 to 8- 
roubles a month, allowances for sick 
attendance and special treatment, and 
for funeral expenses of an insured 
worker or of the worker’s dependents. 
The benefit amounts are not large. 
Housing for workers has also been 
financed to a large extent from insur- 
ance funds. 

The principal items of social insur- 
ance expenditure, with the amounts of 
benefits for 1932, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table2 The total budget 
amounted to something over 4 billion 
roubles. 


Million 

Roubles 
Medical assistance..... 0... .ccecees 821.0 
Temporary incapacity relief.......... 773.5 
PENSIONS 36.264 nenk a aa ER 470.7 
Sanatoria and rest homes............ 188.2 
Children’s institutions.............. 153.0 
Special dietetic treatment ........... 33.0 
Housing for workers........... 00005 710.0 


° Economic Review of the Soviet Union, Vol. 
9, p. 114, May 1934. 
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Recent DEVELOPMENTS AND 
EXPERIENCE 


The actual accomplishments of the 
Soviet insurance system, in spite of 
impressive figures, have fallen short of 
the ideals set forth in the decrees. 
Particularly was this obvious in the 
earlier years of the program, inasmuch 
as national income proved inadequate 
to provide full social insurance. So- 
viet leaders have admitted this, main- 
taining properly enough that the 
“attempt fully to insure the lives of 
the disabled and the unemploved is 
impossible as long as we are unable to 
. guarantee sufficient wages to active 
workers.” 4 

The all-inclusiveness of the original 
scheme, moreover, has been narrowed 
from time to time by omitting certain 
groups that were making heavy in- 
roads on relief funds, such as persons 
engaged in temporary or seasonal 
work, and by restricting the partici- 
pation of some other groups. 

During the twenties, there was an 
acceleration in the mechanization of 
industry in the Union, due partly to 
the NEP policy and then to the em- 
phasis placed on speedy industrializa- 
tion under the first Five Year Plan. 
Machines were often antiquated, man- 
agement careless, workers inexperi- 
enced, and protection for the safety 
and health of the workers ignored. 
The speeding-up process, the pressure 
for quantity production, and shock- 
worker technique all contributed to 
a higher incidence of work accident 
and an alarming growth in occupa- 
tional disease. In 1926 a study re- 
vealed that textile factory accidents 
were 2.3 times as frequent as before 


t This in 1922. N. A. Miliutin, “The Results 
and Prospects of Social Insurance.” Cited in 
the International Labor Office’s report on Indus- 
trial Life in Soviet Russia, pp. 105-106. Ge- 
neva, 1924. 
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the war, and in 1927 it was revealed 
that the accident ratio for all branches 
of production had nearly doubled 
within two years.® 

The Fifth Congress of Soviets, Mos- 
cow, on May 28, 1929, disturbed and 
dissatisfied with this situation, and 
impatient with the slow and disap- 
pointing progress of social insurance, 
instructed the government, inter alia, 
to undertake reforms in a “radical im- 
provement in the conditions of labor 
in undertakings and extension of the 
program of social insurance.” 


Trave Untons Assume CONTROL 


Finally in 1933, by a decree of the 
Government, the control over the so- 
cial insurance system was transferred 
from the People’s Commissar of Labor 
into the hands of the trade unions. 
It was felt that this would bring the 
social insurance Institutions closer to 
the needs and demands of the workers, 
and would stimulate more active co- 
operation of the workers themselves 
in reducing insurance hazards. 

These new functions have much in- 
creased the importance and authority 
of the trade unions, and enlarged the 
scope of their potential usefulness. 
The trade unions administer benefits’ 
directly in the mills and factories, and 
where formerly there were only 3,500 
points at which insurance money was 
paid out, now. there are about 200,000 
such points. The unions seem to 
have accelerated the progress of labor 
protection against work accident, and 
by vigorous educational methods have 
brought about some decrease in 
shop accidents, appallingly numerous 
even now in the Soviet Union. The 
unions have also stressed the pro- 
gram of building sanatoria and rest 
homes. 

During the earlier years of the op- 


8 Yugoff, A., Economic Trends in Soviet Rus- 
sia, p. 290. 
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eration of the social insurance system, 
the heaviest drain was on account of 
relief for temporary incapacity. But 
after 1925, benefits on this account, 
were reduced. The extensive devel- 
opment of rest homes, sanatoria, spe- 
cial clinics, and prophylactoria has 
operated to make insurance aid on 
account of illness less imperative. On 
the other hand, the schedule of grants 
on account of childbirth and pensions 
for invalid workers and for the families 
of deceased workers has been some- 
what increased. 

The most disappointing feature, 
however, has been the failure of the 
system, as yet, to include many more 
than the industrial workers in the 
benefits, leaving peasants, casual 
workers, and nonprivileged groups 
wholly or nearly wholly uncared for. 
The growth in the number of persons 
insured and in benefits received, how- 
ever, is impressive. The number in- 
sured grew from less than 5 millions 
in 1923 to about 10.5 millions in 1929, 
15 millions in 1931, and 22.5 millions 
in 1932. In 1928-1929 the number in- 
sured comprised about five sixths of 
the total number of workers engaged 
in various branches of the national 
economy. The amount spent for in- 
surance relief grew from 722.3 million 
roubles in 1925-1926 to 1,161.4 million 
roubles in 1928-1929, to about 2,138 
million roubles in 1931, and to 4,430 
million roubles in 1933.6 Payments 
to the insurance funds at present ap- 
pear to amount to roughly one seventh 
of the amounts paid as wages to those 
employed in the national economy. 

The budget for social insurance for 
the Soviet trade unions for 1934 was 
set at 5,050 million roubles, of which 
over a billion and a half is to be ex- 


° Statistics from Soviet Union Year-Book 
1930, from the Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, May 1934, and from Wm. H. Chamber- 
lain, The Soviet Planned, Economia Qrder., 
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pended on pensions, and a billion on 
medical care. 

Insurance funds are supplied exclu- 
sively by industrial or agricultural 
enterprises, institutions, or businesses 
of persons who contribute to insurance 
funds or are authorized to make de- 
ductiohs for that purpose from wages. 
The amount of the insurance premium 
to be paid by the employing enterprise 
or person is established by law on the 
basis of percentage of the total pay 
roll. There are three scales—a nor- 
mal, a supplementary, and a partial 
scale. The normal scale is divided 
into ‘several categories depending on 
the danger involved in the various in- 
dustries. 


OTHER Forms OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


It is necessary to note some other 
forms of social, welfare in addition to 
those comprehended in the social in- 
surance scheme. ‘These other kinds 
of relief, that in effect supplement and 
overlap the social insurance system, 
include additional benefits to insured 
workers, aid for groups not eligible for 
insurance, and a variety of general 
state relief measures. The more im- 
portant provisions seem to be the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Rest homes and sanatoria. In 
1931, 790,400 persons were sent to rest 
homes and 110,000 to sanatoria for 
convalescents, at a cost of 96 million 
roubles. Two hundred and sixty- 
eight million roubles were to be spent 
for sanatoria in 1934. 

(2) Prophylactoria and services for 
medical, dental, and surgical atten- 
tion. Health education and disease 
prevention work has been significant, 
and undoubtedly has cut down in- 
capacity due to illness. For this pur- 
pose, the budget called for an expendi- 
ture of 950 million roubles in 1932. 
There was no aspect of Soviet social 
service that made a more favorable 
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impression on the present writer in 
1934 than the new prophylactoria in 
the largest cities. 

(3) Construction of houses, red 
centers, and other cultural facilities 
for workers. Rents are placed at a 
low figure to workers, who may enjoy 
this concession even while receiving 
insurance aid. 

(4) Peasants’ mutual aid is com- 
pulsory, but the initiative is left to the 
peasants themselves, through their vil- 
lage and communal mutual aid com- 
mittees.’ The state supervises the 
organization of the system, but as- 
sumes no responsibility for its finan- 
cial support. The committees “or- 
ganize and administer mutual benefit 
in the case of bad harvests, fires, social 
or natural calamities in farms, villages, 
or whole communes, by means of spe- 
cial levies. They also distribute the 
relief funds in cash or in kind allocated 
for the purpose by the state and or- 
ganize relief in the form of labor of 
members of the community placed at 
the disposal of victims.® 

(5) Invalids’ codperatives. There 
has been an effort to organize invalids, 
both in and out of special homes, if 
capable of some kind of work, into 
self-supporting activity. The invalids 
are retrained, if necessary in special 
institutes, and organized into coépera- 
tives. Some 200,000 persons were re- 
ceiving such training in 1933, and the 
network of invalids’ codperatives in- 
cluded 125,000 members working in 
6,000 producing enterprises. 

(6) Pensions and direct state relief. 
Pensions and state subsidies may be 
granted to some who are not covered 
by social insurance, such as pensions 
to those disabled in war, to families of 
citizens serving in the Red Army, to 

T Decree of May 14, 1921. 
° Industrial Life in Soviet Russia, 1917-1928, 


p. 104. Geneva: International Labor Office, 
1924. 
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families of killed or missing soldiers, 
to those who have rendered distin- 
guished service in the revolutionary 
gause, and the like; and grants are 
made to students or scholars for main- 
tenance while receiving special train- 
ing. 


SMALL COVERAGE OF WORKERS 


It is very difficult to evaluate what 
has been done in the provision of social 
insurance in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. When one reflects 
that Russia has been traditionally a 
land of underprivileged toilers, it is 
easy to be enthusiastic over the im- 
portant progress the Soviets have 
made and over the splendid statistical 
showing of the reports. Especially to 
be commended are the appropriations 


- for women workers and the generous 


grants for medical care and prophy- 
laxis. 

But even if one gives full credit for 
these respectable achievements, it is 
obvious that the Soviet Union is far 
from the announced ideal that social 
insurance should be extended to all 
wage earners and for all hazards. At 
best, not over 25 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed population of the 
Union enjoy any insurance advantages 
whatever. Those -in the various 
branches of the national economy 
have been well cared for, considering 
the low incomes prevailing. But the 
great bulk of the population is virtu- 
ally without insurance as yet—the 
peasants, the casual workers, the de- 
classed groups, and others. Soviet 
social insurance is still, as Hoover re- 
marks, a class system of insurance.9 

The proud boast of the Soviets that 
the Soviet Union is leading the capi- 
talist world in its insurance benefits is 
not yet true. Even in America, where 
there are only the beginnings of state 

°’ Hoover, Calvin B., The Economic Life. of 


. Soviet Russia, p. 282. 
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insurance, but where private and vol- 
untary insurance is widespread, the 
number of individuals with insurance 
protection is far greater, both abso 
lutely and relatively, than in Soviet 
Russia; and in many of the capital- 
istic countries of Europe—Germany, 
France, Belgium;and Sweden, to name 
but a few—security for the future by 
insurance is still decidedly in advance 
of what obtains at present in the Soviet 
Union. 

To counterbalance this disadvan- 
tage, the Soviet worker is less subject 
to capricious dismissal from his job, is 
employed in industry in which cyclical 
fluctuations seem to have been at a 
minimum, and receives a wide range 
of social benefits conferred on all work- 
ers, exemplified in socialized medical 
service, rest homes, sanatoria, recrea- 
tional facilities, cheap housing, and the 
organization of relief work. 


INADEQUATE BENEFITS 


Many of the benefits under the 
Soviet insurance system are pitifully 
inadequate, and do not appear to be 
fortified by sufficient reserves. Bene- 
fit scales, nominally satisfactory, are 
so hedged about with restrictions and 
limitations that seldom is the full 
compensation received. Theoretical 
benefits on paper and actual benefits 
paid are quite different. Unemploy- 
ment insurance was supposed to pro- 
vide from 25 to 30 roubles a month,!° 
but in 1928 the average unemploy- 
ment benefit for the Soviet Union 
amounted to only 14.3 roubles per 
month! The reassuring feature, 
however, is that year by year there 
has been an increase in the number of 
persons receiving payments from in- 
surance institutions. 


£ Dobbert, G. (Ed.), Red Economics, p. 255. 
1 Yugoff, A., Economic Trends in Soviet Rus- 
sia, p. 291. ° 
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Moreover, the adequacy of insur- 
ance benefits is very difficult to ap- 
praise on account of the artificial 
nature of the price and monetary econ- 
omy. Wages have risen, to þe sure, 
but so have prices. Wages translated 
into foreign curgencies at the pegged 
rate of exchange are wholly mislead- 
ing, for imported consumers’ goods are 
practically not available for the Soviet 
worker. Nor is one safe in interpret- 
ing the purchasing power of wages or 
of insurance benefits in terms of pub- 
lished commodity prices in Russia, be- 
cause too often necessities of life have 
not been available, at least in sufficient 
quantities, at the concession prices at - 
which the worker is presumed to be 
able to,.buy them. Low prices, or in- 
deed any prices, are meaningless un- 
less goods are really in the market at 
those prices. 

Fixed money benefits, therefore, 
have declined in purchasing power 
with the internal inflation of Soviet 
currency. With prices at the extraor- 
dinarily high levels that today ob- 
tain in the Soviet Union, an award of 
8 roubles per month, the maximum 
additional benefit to a nursing mother, 
or of 18 roubles a month to an insured 
worker permanently disabled through 
illness, can hardly be regarded as worth 
recelving. 

It seems likely, however, especially 
since the transference of supervision 
to the trade unions, that a sincere 
effort will be made to augment insur- 
ance benefits and to increase the num- 
ber of workers eligible for them, as 
rapidly as possible. If the technical 
efficiency of Soviet labor can be meas- 
urably improved, if agricultural pro- 
duction can be sustained by favorable 
crops, and if the foreign trade market 
can be developed more broadly, the 
Government may be expected to di- 
rect a larger share of the national 
dividend into insurance relief and 
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other social benefits for the masses. delay the realization of the original 
But financial difficulties, defective or- ambitious program of social insurance 
ganization, and the low efficiency co- in Soviet Russia for many years to 
efficient of .production will probably çome. 
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Arts and Sciences of Lingnan University, Canton, 
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studying the economic and social conditions of So- 
viet Russia. He is author of “Essentials of Econom- 
ics” and “Equipment Obligations.” 


The NRA and Unfair Trade Practices 


By Grorct W. ROBBINS 


NE of the principles of the Na- 


tional Industrial Recovery Act 


is its bold attack on the question of un- 
fair trade practices. This attack, 
however, is but an integral part of a 
more far-reaching purpose. Since the 
problem of trade practices has received 
so much publicity through this legisla- 
tion, we should ask whether or not this 
method of attacking the problem has 
contributed to its solution. This 
paper proposes to consider some of the 
more important factors in such an in- 
quiry, with full recognition of the im- 
possibility of a final and satisfactory 
answer at this time. 

The phrase “unfair trade practices,” 


or “unfair practices,” is used here to’ 


include all of those commercial prac- 
tices which have been recognized by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
courts, and the codes as being unfair, 
predatory, or useful in the promotion 
of monopoly and restraint of trade. 
It should be noted that this meaning 
includes much more than was recog- 
nized prior to the enactment of the 
Sherman and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts, when “unfair practices” 
meant simply misrepresentation in 
selling. Subsequently the term came 
to include espionage, bribery, defama- 
tion, threats of infringement suit, 
piracy, and other practices that will be 
mentioned later. 

Some of the codes of fair competi- 
tion have included even new items, 
and have refined old ones. Two of the 
more important of these are selling 
below.cost, and inaccurate advertising. 

It is difficult to treat this subject, 
even at greater length than is possible 
here, without apparent if not real 


casuistry. To discuss the question 
reasonably and irtelligently requires a 
review of the progress that had been 
made in solving the problem up to the 
enactment of the NIRA. 

In establishing a basis of judgment, 
it is necessary to assume that we are 
dealing with a problem of a competi- 
tive order. Regardless of one’s con- 
victions with respect to economic 
reform, it is essential to be realistic on 
that point. Until we have.a better 
definition of such terms as “New 
Deal,” or “Codperative Industrial 
Democracy,” we must judge changes 
on the basis of the principles govern- 
ing competitive economic society. 
Any contributions of the NRA have 
necessarily been contributions to or 
modifications of a competitive order. 


HISTORICAL POSITION or TRADE 
PRACTICES 


Why do unfair practices exist? 
What are their causes? 

Tt is a mistaken notion, not at all 
confined to a few, that unfair practices 
constitute a comparatively recent 
phenomenon. Even the better in- 
formed on this point are often not 
aware of the great historical back- 
ground of legislation dealing with these 
practices, that foreruns the NIRA. 

Aristotle’s condemnation of “fi- 
nance” and of the tradesman had its 
profound effect upon medieval canon 
law and modern law. St. Thomas 
Aquinas adopted his philosophy and 
incorporated into canon law the pro- 
hibition of usury and the severe 
limitation, in religious matters at least, 
of the dreaded “shopkeeper.” Even 
until comparatively recent years, it 
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was considered platitudinous that a 
merchant could not be at once success- 
ful and honest. 

In England, even as early as the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, there was much legislation 
against unfair trade practices. Dur- 
ing this period of th developntent of 
strong trade guilds, the lawmakezs and 
judges were most definitely controlled 
by the guilds, which caused to be 
enacted and enforced many strict 
regulations prohibiting piracy, mis- 
representation, selling below cost, the 
` hiring of workers unqualified by the 
apprentice system, and the operation 
of shops in any but accepted locations 
and hours. 

Here was strong and effective con- 
trol of commercial conditions and trade 
practices by business itself. But the 
end was not the elimination of unfair 
trade practices as such. The firm 
policing of such matters was merely a 
means to the end of monopoly by the 
few who controlled the guilds. Ex- 
amination of legal documents of this 
time reveals all manner of rationaliza- 
tions upon the conviction of those 
charged with violation of law. AL 
ways the court took great pains to as- 
sure the convicted one that his mis- 
deed had been a violation of the peace 
and security of the community at 
large, with never a reference to his real 
violation of the long established privi- 
lege of the few who governed the 
guilds. 

This point is worth emphasizing; be- 
cause It is characteristic of most laws 
and their enforcement that they do not 
represent a fair and sound analysis of 
the pomt of view of all concerned. 
Moreover, it is possible that the gen- 
eral attitude toward unfair trade prac- 
tices engendered by the laws of the 
guilds may have had some influence 
upon our own treatment of these prac- 
tices. 
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Tue THREEFOLD STRUGGLE OF 
BUSINESS IN THE Unirep STATES 


In the United States, business has 
ad to carry on a struggle which has 
been threefold, and which is not easy 
to analyze and dismiss with any set 
phrase or simplicity., 

The first struggle was against the 
Church. This struggle was carried 
over from the Middle Ages and disap- 
peared almost entirely in the early 
years of the Republic. 

The second phase of the struggle— 
that of business against itseli—came 
from the earlier years of the industrial 
revolution, but has been carried .on 
with increasing intensity up to the 
present time. This phase has been 
characterized by the attempt on the 
part of the larger and more influential 
businesses to get laws favorable to the 
continuance of practices which would 
make it easier for them to stay in busi- 
ness with increasing strength, and 
harder for beginners to get into the 
field. This is the inevitable tendency 
of a freely competitive society in which 
scarcity and monopoly bring forth the 
richest prizes for the most ingenious. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
the same practices which are thus ad- 
vocated by the powerful are also used 
as the tools of the weaker and newer 
businesses as a means of “getting into 
the market.” 

The third phase of the struggle of 
business has been with law, the instru- 
ment of its restriction as well as its 
protection. 


Unrarr Pracrices SYMPTOMATIC 


It must be apparent that these un- 
fair trade practices which form the 
object of our inquiry are and must 
be considered as symptoms of deep- 
seated and broad movements in our 
social, legal, and economic institu- 
tions—movements that are constantly 
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changing—movenients, ‘the courses of 
which have received only the barest 
attention of students. Unfair prac- 
tices are not weapons of any one class 
of enterprisers against another. They 
do not serve the. big against the httle 
exclusively, nor the little against the 
big exclusively. Likewise, they are 
not solely the object of prohibitory 
legislation, but are, as well, the means 
of combating apparently restrictive 
laws. Nor are they a means of rob- 
bing the poor consumer, as some would 
tell us. Unfair practices may affect 
the consumer remotely, in some cases, 
if at all. Briefly, they are symptoms 
of maladjustment m the several hu- 
man activities consisting in and bor- 
dering on business. They are both 
cause and effect. 

Viewed in this light, the problem 
of solving or correcting unfairness in 
trade reveals itself in its true charac- 
ter. Without this approach, it would 
seem futile and inadequate to attempt 
to judge the effectiveness of any in- 
strument in combating its evils. The 
problem is not one to be solved by 
quick and decisive action based upon 
solely moral grounds, or dictated by 
consideration of only one phase of the 
incidence of unfair business methods. 
The causes are many, the results by 
no means certain and clear. 

One of the essential things to recog- 
nize in the study of business ethics is 
that codes, no matter how beautifully 
expressed or framed, and no matter 
how prominently displayed by mem- 
bers of an industry, cannot result in 
the creation of standards of conduct. 
Ethics develop by progress or retro- 
gression depending upon many envi- 
ronmental influences. It is difficult to 
believe that all of the fancy, engraved 
codes that have been adopted by in- 
dustries thus far, outside of the law, 
are more than an expression or mere 
record either of existing standards of 
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conduct, or of the wishful thinking of 
those who stand to profit by the adop- 
tion of those standards. 


PRACTICAL DIFICULTEÆES OF 
DEFINITION 


Moreover, it is necessary to recog- 
nize the practieal difficulties in the 
way of expressing standards of con- 
duct in words that may be understood 
by all in the same manner. Certain 
observations may be made tentatively 
in regard to definitions of various un- 
fair trade practices assembled from all 
possible sources, including law, the 
courts, literature of economics and 
government, periodical literature and 
trade publications, and utterances of 
public officials and of all kinds of busi- 
ness men. 

In the first place, as might be ex- 
pected, there is a very wide variety 
of definitions. 

Second, there is a distinct difference 
in the points of view of the definers. 
Many definitions are of little value to 
the practical solution of the problem, 
because they approach the whole ques- 
tion of selling from an extrinsic point 
of view, with a grave dislike for all 
forms of selling. 

Again, those who view the question 
intrinsically vary greatly in their atti- 
tudes, depending probably upon such 
things as the size and age of the in- 
dustry they represent, the extent of 
control by a few large concerns, and 
the state of ignorance of the consumer. 

Still other differences exist between 
those in industry itself and those in 
service industries, such as advertising. 
The latter are loath to accept clear 
and workable definitions of “unfair ad- 
vertising” and “inaccurate advertis- 
ing.” Particularly has this been true 
recently, when there have been nearly 
successful attempts to incorporate 
such definitions in restrictive legisla- 
tion. Printers’ Ink, the valuable trade 
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journal, took a decidedly forward step 
in the direction of purifying the busi- 
ness of advertising, in 1912, with its 
promulgation of the “Printers’ Ink 
Statute” which declares false advertis- 
inga misdemeanor. Although adopted 
by twenty-six state legislatures, this 
statute has in many einstances been 
emasculated by the inclusion of a will- 
ful or intentional clause, and in other 
cases it has obviously remained unen- 
forced. The more recent attempts to 
clarify this statute by such legislation 
as the proposed “Tugwell Bill,” or the 
current “Copeland Bill” Senate No. 5, 
or the McCarran Bill Senate No. 580, 
have met with little encouragement, if 
not outright opposition, by this same 
trade journal. Advertising men are 
willing to agree that false advertising 
is undesirable and wrong; but when 
it comes to defining that term and 
applying that definition to their in- 
dividual practices, they shrink back 
coldly except in the most obvious cases 
of trade-mark infringement, outright 
defamation, and piracy, all of which 
are already amply denounced by ef- 
fective Federal and state law. 

Julius Klein has made the optimis- 
tic statement that our improvement in 
business practices is not 
due solely to the stern restraints of pure 
food regulations, or anti-trust laws, or other 
necessary mandates. It arises largely from 
the fact that the new age of business rests 
preéminently upon credit and credit is just 
another name for confidence. ... Any- 
thing approaching the ruthless exploitation 
and arrogant autocracy of the earlier indus- 
trialism is certain to destroy that most 
precious asset in these days of intensive 
competition, namely, goodwill. That valu- 
able element is no longer an empty plati- 
tude. . . . Trade in the vast majority of 
cases is on its good behavior these days for 
the simple reason that in the long run it 
pays to be good. 

There is admittedly much truth in 
this statement; but it would be mis- 
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leading without REKNE another to 
accompany it, ‘to the ‘effect that, by 
and large, business men make their 
profits out of short-run vision and 
consideration rather than from long- 
run analysis. 


Derintrions Must Be Economic 
Business men must sooner or later 


‘recognize that definitions of unfair 


practices cannot be made solely on a 
moral basis, but must be made upon 
an economic basis as well. They must 
further recognize that the economic 
basis must be a broad one, and not 
merely one that considers self-interest, 
or minority interest. Many reputable 
business men, particularly advertising 
men, have recently made revealing 
statements that denounce any fur- 
ther attempt to define what is false 
and misleading advertising. They say 
that such attempts would hurt busi- 
ness and would lessen sales. They 
simply mean, of course, that further 
definition would hurt their business 
as it is now conducted. Their own 
limited view does not permit them to 
see that by elimination of wasteful 
practices, practices that may result in 
lowered or misguided consumption, 
business in general suffers. It is little 
wonder that they revolt against the 
restriction of practices which seem 
customary and profitable to them, but 
which in reality cause losses not only 
to the consumer but also to their fel- 
low practitioners. 

But the determination of what prac- 
tices actually come under the cate- 
gory of uneconomical, immoral, or 
unethical, is still complicated by the 
many factors that we do not yet know 
how to measure or judge. What may 
be unfair in one industry may not be 
unfair in another; and what may be 
unfair to one class of producers in an 
industry may be fair to another class. 


_ The wide variety of conditions in pro- 
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duction, in the market structure, in 
channels of distribution, and in con- 
sumers’ buying and consuming habits, 
makes it difficult to arrive at a blan- 
ket refinement of any of the trade 
practices which will apply to all fairly. 
The Federal Trade Commission has 
found this to be true. 

Hence, it would seem necessary, 


even after careful definition of what: 


is unfair, to have some competent 
judicial body, well equipped with re- 
search facilities, which would be given 
the authority to review and decide 
upon cases of infraction. The Federal 
Trade Commission was intended by 
some to be this kind of a body; but 
its activities have been too restricted 
to conform, in results accomplished, to 
this concept. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


All of these and even other more 
serious difficulties have been encoun- 
tered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its attempts to handle the prob- 
lem. Let us briefly review the aims, 
the methods, and the accomplishments 
of that body before turning specifically 
to the NRA. 

The fundamental aim of the Federal 
Trade Commission was to maintain 
competition, and to weed out of the 
competitive system those practices 
that tended to make the system in- 
effective in accomplishing the results 
that are normally expected of it. 
While “maintaining competition” was 
not specifically named in the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Clayton 
Acts, it was certainly implied and even 
explicitly stated by members of the 
Congress, and has been explicitly 
stated by the courts subsequently. 
The criteria for judging business prac- 
tices which were provided by these 
Acts were “unfair methods of competi- 
tion,” and “lessening of competition,” 
or “a tendency to monopoly.” 
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One of the Commission’s chief diffi- 
culties was in the use of these criteria. 
It is unfortunate that it adopted the 
attitude that “unfair methods” were 
those that tended to penalize the 
efficient performance of the economic 
function, those that brought about a 
disequilibrium gin bargaining power, 
and those that stifled small businesses 
and tended to fix monopoly prices. 
This definition provided too big a task; 
and it placed the emphasis upon the 
maintenance of competition as the de- 
sired end, rather than the elimmation 
of those practices which were dishon- 
est, harmful, and vexatious. In other 
words, the Commission’s attitude nec- 
essarily caused it to be set upon the 
avowed policy of maintaiming com- 
petition, rather than upon the mere 
elimination of certain stated malprac- 
tices which crippled competition in 
the delivery of its supposed maximum 
efficiency. 

The responsibility for this condition 
is partly that of the Congress whose 
uncertain ideas were incorporated into 
the Act, and partly that of the courts. 
The point is that the work of the 
Commission would have been much 
more effective had its definition of 
“unfair methods” been based merely 
upon such simple standards as fraud, 
dishonesty, and coercion. Its mterest 
might well have been in improved bar- 
gaining rather than in preserved com- 
petitions. 

While this is too limited a view of 
the work of the Commission, it does 
apply to our problem. The whole 
question of the size of business con- 
cerns has little to do with unfair prac- 
tices, except in so far as large business 
is able to cut prices and weather the 
storm because of its resources, and in 
so far as it may exert monopoly influ- 
ence. It has been the confusion of the 
question of size and power with the 


question of unfair practices themselves 
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that has kept the Commission from 
properly handling the latter. 


PROBLEM OF ENFORCEMENT 


The Commission’s second difficulty 
was with the courts. Time does not 
permit an analysis of this controversy; 
but it is significant that the Commis- 
sion was established without clear au- 
thority and delegation of power. Its 
power has been described and circum- 
scribed by the courts within too nar- 
row limits, so far as its effectiveness 
in controlling unfair practices is con- 
cerned. The result has been that the 
Commission has pointed the way to- 
ward the solution of the unfair prac- 
tices problem in only a few cases of 
larger concerns whose activities have 
varied from the accepted standards. 
Countless smaller concerns practicing 
the same unfair methods have gone 
unnoticed and unwarned. This may 
be true protection of the “little fel- 
low,” but it can hardly be considered 
successful in curbing the great bulk of 
small and relatively trifling practices 
of the minority that, taken together, 
result m demoralization of the market, 
loss to other business men, and loss to 
the consumer. 

It has remained for an agency of 
business itself to police the many mal- 
practices of the “little fellow,” usually 
the small middleman. This agency is 
the Better Business Bureau, whose 
chief task is that of facilitating the 
means of ferreting out and issuing 
complaints against offenders of well- 
recognized standard practices already 
amply defined by law. It is to be 
hoped that out of the long experience 
of this bureau, some findings may be 
made that will be helpful in the re- 
finement of definitions of unfair trade 
practices that are not yet amply cared 
for in our statutes or by our courts. 

An important integral part of the 
development of this problem has been 
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the change in the attitude of the 
Federal Trade Commission during the 
past six years. Its policy of fostering 
tsade practice conferences represents 
a wholesome and practical shift from 
a policy of litigation to one of leader- 
ship and coöperation with business. 
It represents probably-the first feasible 
attempt on the part of a governmental 
agency in the United States to assist 
business; by trade and professional 
groups, to formulate its own codes of 
fair competition. This movement has 
strengthened the Commission materi- 
ally in enforcing those statutes which 
had already received clear definition 
and interpretation by the courts. 


Summary OF UNFAIR PRACTICES 
Berort NRA 


Without developing the past further, 
and at the risk of illogical organiza- 
tion, let us set down a brief summary 
of the position of unfair practices up 
to the NRA. 

1. Recognition of their existence and 
their detriment to business has existed 
for centuries. 

2. The early attempts to control 
these practices were used as often to 
prevent small businesses from inter- 
fering with monopoly control as they 
were to protect the “small fellow.” 

3. Treatment of the problem in the 
United States has been unfortunately 
bound up with the prevention of mo- 
nopoly and large concentration of cap- 
ital, probably simply because unfair 
practices were more apparent in those 
instances. 

4, There has been no adequate study 
of just how extensive unfair practices 
have been, and just wherem lay their 
social and economic loss to a competi- 
tive society. 

5. There has been no adequate gov- 
ernmental authority over practices in 
intrastate trade, or practices of the 
“little fellow.” 
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6. The attempts to interpret cur- 
rent ethical practices (accepted prac- 
tices) have been through agencies that 
have not represented business itself, 
and which have been of a decidedly 
political or emotional character. Ex- 
ceptions ‘to this have been: (a) the 
relatively ineffective codes of ethics 
adopted by trade associations and 
business clubs; (b) the trade practice 
conferences of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; and (c) the activities of the 
Better Business Bureau. 


THe NRA 


From the foregoing statements it is 
evident that the NRA does not open up 
a new field when it inaugurates codes 
of fair competition. It simply handles 
the matter in a different manner. 
Whether or not it has contributed to 
the solution of the problem may be 
judged by comparing its activities with 
the above summary, considered in the 
light of the premise adopted at the 
outset of this paper. 

It must be remembered that the 
NIRA is a temporary Act designed 
ostensibly to encourage and facilitate 
business recovery. Nevertheless its 
effects are far-reaching, and many of 
its provisions were undoubtedly de- 
signed to point the way to permanent 
changes in our business structure that 
might lead us into paths of greater 
production and more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth. Thus, while the ma- 
chinery set up for the administration 
of the codes of fair competition is 
temporary in character, it is conceiv- 
able that this machinery may not be 
scrapped once recovery is an accom- 
plished fact, if it does actually pro- 
vide for material improvement in our 
method of handling these problems. 

On the other hand, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the confusion afforded by 
this Act and its necessarily sudden 
and rapid administration, or by any 
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of its provisions that are strongly con- 
demned by the community, may cause 
the whole thing to be scrapped. 

- In the remaining paragraphs I pro- 
pose to discuss what has been accom- 
plished by the NRA, and to point 
out what seem to be the factors, both 
favorable and unfavorable, that are at 
work. 


An ANALYSIS or 401 CoDES 


An examination of 401 codes, up to 
June 1934, tabulating provisions con- 
cerning eleven selected practices, has 
been made. Since the codes all to- 
gether contain provisions relating to 
fifty different trade and price prac- 
tices, many of which are of little sig- 
nificance to the problem, not all could 
be selected. The eleven selected prac- 
tices, exclusive of price questions, are 
as follows: 


1. Secret Rebates 

2. False Marking : 

3. Misrepresentation or False and Misleading 
Advertising 

4. Defamation 

5. Commercial Bribery 

6. Piracy of Trade Mark 

7. Giving of Prizes, Premiums, and Gifts 

8. Consignment of Merchandise 

9. Piracy of Design 

0. Advertising Allowance 

1. Unjustified Lawsuits (Coercion) 
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These cause the most controversy 
and the greatest misinterpretation and 
confusion. 

This examination revealed that there 
is by no means a universal acceptance 
of these provisions by the trade groups. 
Nearly one fourth, or ninety-four of 
the codes contained none of these pro- 
visions whatsoever. Only three of the 
provisions are included by as many 
as half the codes. The most popular 
provision, that concerning Commer- 
cial Bribery, was named by only 57 
per cent of the codes; while Secret 
Rebates, and. Misrepresentation or 
False and Misleading Advertising were 
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named respectively by only 54 per 
cent of the codes. The others rank as 
follows: False Marking, 44 per cent; 
Defamation, 43 per cent; Giving of 
Prizes, Premiums, and Gifts, 28 per 
cent; Advertising Allowances, 27 per 
cent; Consignment o$ Merchandise, 24 
per cent; Unjustified Lawsuits (Coer- 
cion), 20 per cent; Piracy of Trade 
Mark, 20 per cent; Piracy of Design, 
17 per cent. 

Of course not all of these practices 
are of concern to all industries. Mid- 
dlemen, for example, are seldom con- 
cerned about Piracy of Design. Like- 
wise, such industries as the feldspar, 
and the fur trapping contractors, are 
little concerned with Piracy of Trade 
Marks, Advertising Allowances, or 
Giving of Prizes. However, in most 
of the latter industries the codes con- 
tain no provisions whatsoever respect- 
ing unfair trade practices. 

The examination further revealed 
many interesting if not anomalous 
situations. The Advertismg Specialty 
Code has no provision denouncing 
misrepresentation or false advertising. 
Included among those who feel no 
need at all of restrictive code provi- 
sions are bankers, booksellers, auto- 
mobile manufacturers, brewers, coffee 
roasters, investment bankers, motor 
vehicle retailers, retail druggists, and 
witch hazel producers. If this consti- 
tutes a tacit admission of virtue, then 
we should take the Federal Trade 
Commission et al to task for trumping 
up a bogey-man to frighten us. 

This lack of interest in, or failure to 
deal with, unfair practices may be ac- 
counted for by a number of condi- 
tions. In some instances, there was 
scarcely a sufficient representation of 
the industry present in formulating the 
code to undertake the responsibility of 
including such provisions. Too, the 
pressure on all industries to make 
haste probably led them to omit even 
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the contemplation of these provisions. 
Again, since representation in the code 
authority is on a quantitative rather 
‘than a qualitative basis, it is possible 
that in some of the more highly con- 
centrated fields the controlling inter- 
ests left out these provisions for the 
express purpose of Avoiding the con- 
sequences, if any. 

As already stated, it is difficult to 
appraise definitely at this time the 
contributions of the NRA in solving 
unfair trade practice problems. We 
may, however, conclude with some 
evaluation of the favorable and un- 
favorable indications. 


FAVORABLE Inprcarrons or NRA 


In the first place, the codes have 
certainly provided an excellent means 
of giving widespread opportunity to 
all business to outlaw, formally and 
legally, the practices that trouble them 
most. This is a definite extension of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s recent 
policy of calling trade practice confer- 
ences. It has the decided advantage 
of being widespread and simultaneous 
in its action. Moreover, the codes 
have provided a means of reaching 
those engaged exclusively in intrastate 
trade, if only by indirection. This will 
constitute a step forward if it is fol- 
lowed by the proper legislative author- 
ity and enforcement; in any case, the 
dissemination of the desirable propa- 
ganda will have been done as it has 
never before been done. 

Second, favorable results should ap- 
pear from the enforcement of the codes 
over a period of time. After a period 
of months or years (if the provisions 
are to last that long) there should 
be gathered, compiled, and analyzed a 
large body of complaints, arguments, 
and judgments, These should fur- 
nish an excellent means of defining 
just what is meant by the terms, 
“misleading advertising,’ “misrepre- 
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sentation,” “defamation,” and others. 
These terms will not be clarified sat- 
isfactorily by any other means. No 
matter how positive, optimistic, or 
learned our students may be in their 
armchair reasoning, their observations 
in these matters are empty without 
consideration of ‘ample facts of busi- 
ness abuses as they obtain currently. 

. The third favorable factor to be ob- 
served is the broad educational value 
of the whole trade-practice program of 
the NRA. A general recognition of 
the existence of abuses, together with 
an organized and regular method of 
handling them, would fill a gap in the 
process of correction that never was 
filled by methods applied heretofore. 


UNFAVORABLE Aspects or NRA 


On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain unfavorable aspects which de- 
mand consideration. 

In the first place, there has been no 
approximation of a universal adoption 
of unfair practice code provisions, as 
has been pointed out. It is true that 
many of the codes have been adopted 
hurriedly without these provisions, in 
order to put into effect provisions 
relative to labor and other matters. 
These matters were more vital in the 
theory of the Admimistration’s pro- 
gram. The code authorities have the 
power and the duty to establish agen- 
cies within the codes for the adoption 
of these provisions at any time, and it 
is conceivable that many of them will 
do so as time goes on. Nevertheless, 
it is already evident that all the codes 
may break down in this respect unless 
there is a fairly universal trend in this 
direction. As long as some industries 
can operate without these provisions, 
it is reasonable to believe that others 
will find it possible if not expedient to 
do likewise. 

Second, it has already become evi- 
dent that the machiyery set up for 
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dealing with these problems is slow 
and cumbersome, in spite of all hopes 
to the contrary. 

Third, it is unfortunate that the 
treatment of unfair practices must be 
tied up with many other considera- 
tions, most of which take precedence 
in importance at this time. If these 
other provisions, particularly those 
with respect to prices and costs, hours, 
and labor conditions, hold the spot- 
light long enough, the unfair practice 
provisions will be relegated to an 
oblivious background. There is grave 
danger of their becoming recognized 
by business itself as unenforceable law 
which may be safely evaded. 

Fourth, there has not been apparent 


a sufficiently democratic representa- 


tion in the formation of the codes to 
assure the type of response on the part 
of the individual members necessary 
to successful handling of the problem. 
Whether this condition may be cor- 
rected remains to be seen. 

Last, the codes do not have as their 
primary purpose the eradication of 
unfair trade practices. The provisions 
relative to unfair practices are only in- 
cidental, though very necessary to the 
accomplishment of the larger task of 
promoting higher prices, higher wages, 
and revived industry. While it is not 
our purpose to evaluate the conceiv- 
ably workable methods and broad 
aims of the Act, it is necessary for us 
to recognize that the NRA’s method of 
handling the problem of unfair trade 
practices is tied up mexorably with 
doubtful legislation. In this respect, 
the Act suffers from the same diff- 
culties as did the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Clayton Acts. As 
important as are the bulk of unfair 
practices in undermining and demoral- 
izing our competitive system, it would 
seem to be evident that their treat- 
ment cannot be properly effected until 
these problems are handled separately. 
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We may not expect much result as 
long as these problems are tied up to 
other legislation, much of which is 
distinctly questionable, which bears so 
great a burden of proof, and which has 
been enacted in the heat of a political 
and social upheaval. 

It is to be hoped that some of these 
objections may prove to be groundless. 
In any event, one should not mistake 
the NRA for an ultimate solution to 
the problem under discussion. Prob- 
ably there is no ultimate solution. 

If the NRA contributes materially 
to the solution, it will be in spite of its 
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weaknesses rather than because of its 
recognition of the lessons of history. 
These lessons teach us that improve- 
ments in trade practices should be ap- 
proached as a method of improving 
marketing rather than as a means of 
maintaining competition or of aiding 
in the establishment of shorter hours, 
higher wages, and higher prices. 

Moreover, these lessons tell us that 
administration and enforcement must 
be concentrated in the hands of a per- 
manent Federal body with adequate 
jurisdiction and facilities for long-time 
research. 


George W. Robbins is assistant professor of 
economics at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He was formerly on the faculty in busi- 
ness administration of the Unwersity of Oregon. 
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Russert, Bertrann. Freedom versus Or- 
ganization. Pp. viii, 471. New Yorke 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1934. $3.50. 


This volume represents a somewhat po- 
Jemical but very worth-while attempt at a 
synthesis of the interplay of politics, eco- 
nomics, and personality in the history of 
Europe for the hundred years immediately 
preceding the World War. Economic tech- 
nique as seen in the rapid advance of 
mechanical invention is accepted as the 
strongest influence behind the changes of 
the period, political theory and individuals 
being secondary. “The belief in freedom” 
common to Radicals and Liberals alike was 
important, but, like that of the individual 
and personality, its influence was hap- 
hazard and less consistent. 

Of the four sections into which the vol- 
ume is divided, the first deals with recon- 
struction after the Napoleonic wars, tracing 
the well-known struggle between liberalism 
and reaction. 

The second part deals with the classical 
economist period in England, tracing the 
rapid rise of the burgeoisie to power and to 
equality with the landed aristocracy. It is 
a field with which Mr. Russell is familiar 
and about which he has strong convictions. 
All his powers of sarcasm and polemic are 
thrust at the obtuseness of the privileged 
and their indifference to the cry of the 
women and the children. “The agony of 
tortured children is an undertone to the 
elegant conversation of Holland House.” 
Of laissez faire, the favored economic phi- 
losophy of the group, Mr. Russell says: 
“The principle of free competition as advo- 
cated by the Manchester School . . . failed 
to take account [that] competition tends to 
issue in somebody’s victory, with the result 
that it ceases and is replaced by monopoly. 
[Witness] the career of [John D.] Rocke- 
feller.” Furthermore, when the middle 
class finally gained control it “set to work 
to alter the laws so as to increase its own 
wealth.” 

The third section deals with America, 
under the title, “Democracy and Plutoc- 
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racy in America.” The growth of democ- 
racy in America, the author claims, was 
associated with agricultural conditions, 
whereas in England it was urban and in- 
dustrial. As it developed, it changed from 
free cdmpetition to monopoly—an organ- 
ized world ruled by a handful of rich men 
“organized not for the general welfare but 
solely to make the rich man richer.” The 
solution, Mr. Russell suggests, lies not in a 
more absolute plutocracy nor in a return 
to economic anarchy, but in public owner- 
ship and control of the machines which the 
masters of finance have created. 

In the fourth division, “ Nationalism and 
Imperialism,” Mr. Russell sets up the thesis 
that nationality is the cause of interna- 
tional anarchy, and that national monop- 
olies in industry breed economic imperial- 
ism, the most prolific breeder of modern 
wars. 

Applying his thesis to the condition of 
the world today, the author says: “By ac- 
cepting national organization from the 
socialists, and international freedom from 
the Liberals, the world brought itself into 
a condition threatening the very existence 
of freedom.” Furthermore, since the same 
causes that produced the war in 1914 are 
still operative, they will inevitably produce 
the same effect, but on a larger scale, un- 
Jess checked by international control of 
investment and raw material. Modern in- 
dustrial and scientific technique make or- 
ganization indispensable, and it is “by 
world-wide economic organization” rather 
than “by pacifist sentiment” that civilized 
mankind is to be saved from collective 
suicide. 

WurM E. LINGELBACH 

University of Pennsylvania 


Commons, Joun R. Institutional Eco- 
nomics. Pp. xili, 921. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $4.00. 


Professor Commons has won a distin- 
guished place among American economists, 
not only as a teacher and scholar, but as an 
active participant in labor legislation and 
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the public control of business. It is not 
surprising that, with such a background, he 
should seek to develop a philosophy which 
would comprehend the relations between 
economics, law, and ethics. Such, in gen- 
eral, is the purpose of the volume here re- 
viewed. 

By institutional ecorfomics, Professor 
Commons appears to mean the study of 
collective action in the control of individu- 
als. He regards this view of the subject as 
somewhat analogous to the development of 
relativity concepts in the physical sciences. 
Because we live in a world of scarcity, in- 
dividuals come into conflict; but in the 
complex social relations of modern times 
there is such interdependence among indi- 
viduals that conflict must somehow be re- 
placed by order. It is through collective 
action of one sort or another that this 


order is accomplished. ‘The one unit which . 


comprehends conflict, dependence, and 
order is the transaction (transfer of legal 
control, such as a bargain between buyer 
and seller, or the submission of an employee 
to the direction of his employer). The 
transaction, then, is the unit with which 
the courts, the institutional economist, and 
all social scientists must deal. Various 
classes of transactions are described by the 
author. Important also are going con- 
cerns (such as business enterprises, labor 
organizations, and the state) and the work- 
ing rules (derived from custom, precedent, 
or legal authority) which govern the con- 
duct of these concerns in such a way that 
order is preserved. These are the raw ma- 
terials of political economy. 

In developing these concepts the author 
finds it necessary to discard the concept 
that wealth consists of material commodi- 
ties, and to adopt the business and legal 
view which identifies it with intangible 
property rights, including even such things 
as good will and monopoly values. He 
makes much, also, of what he calls futurity, 
by which he means that present values are 
based on expectations of future yield, dis- 
counted in advance, and not on past costs 
of production. This leads him to an analy- 
sis of credit as a structure built up on such 
anticipated gains, and to a theory of busi- 
ness cycles which attributes booms and de- 
pressions to differences between realized 
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and anticipated profits, caused by changing 
prices. The fact that the margin of profit 
between gross sales and gross expenditures 
is very small makes even slight changes of 
prices or costs very significant for this prob- 
lem. Hence he favors efforts to stabilize 
the general level of prices through the con- 
trol of the bank rate of discount. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of reasonable value, but this 
term is so broadly construed as to embrace 
all that would ordinarily be thought of as 
“reasonable social policy.” A test of rea- 
sonableness, according to Commons, must 
be pragmatic; it cannot, therefore, be some 
ideal set up rationally in the minds of 
theorists. His criterion of reasonableness 
is to be found in what is actually attained 
“in the practices of the best concerns that 
are able to survive in ‘the then existing 
struggle for existence” (p. 741). Any pol- 
icy or law which conforms to this test, he 
believes, can find acceptance in public 
opinion and will be upheld (sooner or later) 
in court decisions. Perhaps the most il- 
luminating section of the book (pp. 840- 
875) is that in which the author shows 
how he helped to apply this principle in 
legislation relating to workmen’s compen- 
sation for accidents and unemployment in 
Wisconsin. In a short review it is not pos- 
sible to indicate the detailed way in which 
these concepts are elaborated and applied. 

Professor Commons regards his ideas as 
the culmination of a long evolution in eco- 
nomic and legal thought. In support of 
this view he refers to and interprets the 
writings of nearly every important econ- 
omist, from St. Thomas Aquinas, down 
through physiocrats, mercantilists, classi- 
cists, socialists, anarchists, hedonists, and 
neo-classicists, to his own contemporaries, 
as well as the writings of legal theorists 
from Locke and Blackstone to the United 
States Supreme Court. His discussion re- 
veals an astonishing depth and breadth of 
knowledge about the history of politico- 
economic thought, although many readers 
will doubtless disagree with his interpreta- 
tions. 

It is a pity that Professor Commons 
could not present his material in a more 
concise and lucid manner. The volume is 
a ponderous one, curiously disorganized, 
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and filled with vagueness, clumsy terminol- 
ogy, rambling digressions, and tedious 
repetition. These features will repel all 
but the most persistent of readers, and they 
make the author’s ideas exceedingly difh- 
cult to grasp. It is to be hoped that some 
day one of his disciples will give us the gist 
of his philosophy, in more readable form, 
and weld it more coherently into the exist- 
ing body of politico-economic theory. 
Raymonp T. Bre 
University of Pennsylvania . 


Lawrence, Davi. Beyond the New 
Deal. Pp. viii, 321. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1934. $2.50. 


This is not so much an articulated dis- 
cussion as it is a series of memoranda em- 
bodying the author’s profound disturbance 
over the ethics and the methods of the New 
Deal. Mr. Lawrence’s ideal is that of “‘re- 
sponsible individualism”—a thing quite as 
utopian in many eyes as the all-wise central 
bureaucracy which excites his sarcasm. 

There is something essentially amiable 
about your true Tory. He convinces you, 
if he is genuine, of his primary concern for 
the public interest. He is ingenuous, 
and you know where to have him. He is 
a means of social progress, for he is accurate 
in rebuttal, and requires that new pro- 
posals win their way by logic and necessity. 
His code of morals is grounded in some- 
thing more than the sanction of mere time 
and habit. 

One has the uneasy feeling that Mr. 
Lawrence is not this sort of old-fashioned 
reasoner. His objections to the changes 
in governmental policy of the last two 
years smack too much of vested private 
interest. He is worried about the position 
of the creditor for the sake of the creditor 
alone. He sighs for the Constitution as 
formerly understood, because, one suspects, 
a very strict construction gave greater 
license to the few at the expense of the 
many. This identification of social advan- 
tage with private acquisitive design seems 
to Mr. Lawrence perfectly natural, but it is 
behind-hand, none the less. l 

Mr. Lawrence grows lyrical over the pre- 
sumptions of the New Dealers, putting 
them down as shallow and dangerous 
smarties. It is singular that he does not 
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know that many regard them not as threats 
to the capitalist system, but as bulwarks of 
it. Such a competent treatment as Louis 
Hacker’s Short History of the New Deal is 
a useful counteractant to Mr. Lawrence’s 
fears. 

The wisest preachment of the book is the 
insistence upon conomic internationalism 
as opposed to a narrow nationalism. Here 
the author is on firm ground, and it is a 
pity that more do not adopt his viewpoint, 
which is put with persuasion and evident 
honesty. 

Broapvus MITCHELL 

Johns ‘Hopkins University 


Husparp, Josera B., et al. Current Eco- 
nomic Policies. Pp. xii, 700. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1934. 
$2.75. 


In an “economy of surplus” regarding 
discussions of the current economic situa-, 
tion, one approaches a new volume with 
some skepticism, especially when it is in 
large part a collection of previously pub- 
lished materials. This volume, however, 
succeeds in avoiding the usual difficulties, 
either of presenting material so familiar as 
to be tedious, or of conducting discussion 
on a basis of principles all too far removed 
from the realities of the present scene. 
Edited by Joseph B. Hubbard of the Re- 
view of Economic Statistics and a Board of 
Editors made yp of economists of the fac- 
ulty of Harvard University, it presents a 
variety of points of view in significant, and 
in many cases distinguished, contributions 
on a wide range of current problems and 
policies. While it is primarily designed 
for the use of introductory courses in eco- 
nomics, and in some such courses will prove 
a very valuable supplement to the usual 
text, it will prove of interest also to the 
more general reader. 

The body of the book consists of sections 
on money, banking, mortgage relief, labor 
and other aspects of the NRA, railroads, 
public finance, international economic 
problems, and securities regulation. The 
editor in charge of each section has been 
free to use his space as he wished, and in 
most cases has presented factual material 
and appraisals of the policies from both 
favorable and critical points of view. In 


the fields of money and banking, for ex- 
ample, such opposing interpretations are 
presented as those from the pens of Lionel 
D. Edie, George F. Warren, Charles Rist, 
and H. Parker Willis. Professor Black, 
editing the section on agriculture, makes 
extensive use of his own publications and 
those of the Department of Agriculture. 
Professor Sumner Slichéer, on labor,aspects 
of the NRA, presents the results of his own 
studies of the codes and their results, with 
an illuminating discussion of problems of 
collective bargaining and the future of 
trade unionism. Controversy is to the fore 
again in discussions of other aspects of the 
NRA, of railroad regulation, and of the 
Securities Act. In the final section, on 
economic planning, the fundamental issues 
involved in the earlier discussions of par- 
ticular policies are made clear, although 
they are given no final answer. 

The reader who seeks a simple and clear 
appraisal of the New Deal will need to look 
elsewhere; but one who seeks light on the 
complexities of existing policies and is pre- 
pared to reach his own conclusions, will 
find here much to aid him. Useful bibliog- 
raphies are included on all the subjects 
covered, and there is an extensive index. 

Emmy Cuark Brown 

Vassar College 


Haun, Foro P. Government and Busi- 
ness. Pp. x, 275. New York: Mec- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1934. $2.50. 


The first five chapters of this useful vol- 
ume are devoted to a discussion of indi- 
vidualism, collectivism, and socialism, the 
constitutional problems involved in the 
control of business, the various types of 
such control, and the administrative ma- 
chinery to effect it. These are the only 
chapters that are in finished form. The 
remaining twenty-three chapters are pre- 
sented as extensive outlines. They deal 
with such matters as the control of govern- 
ment over transportation, public utilities, 
banking, insurance, monopoly, unfair com- 
petition, and foods and drugs; the NRA, 
control through taxation, the bankruptcy 
laws, aids to business, and government 
ownership. These outlines are not merely 
topical in nature. ‘The author has put into 
outline form the outstanding facts about 
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the various problems. The material is 
presented in this manner because of the 
rapid changes now taking place in the eco- 
nomic world. 

The outline chapters present up-to-date 
Much of it, such as that on the 
control of aviation and radio, the bank- 
ruptcy laws, and the postal system, cannot 
usually be found in such accessible form. 
The’outlines covering railroads and public 
utilities are especially thorough, while 
those dealing with banking and insurance 
are not extensive enough. The volume’s 
most obvious deficiency is its failure to 
deal with any but the most incidental as- 
pects of the relation between government 
and labor. Professor Hall uses the term 
“collectivism” in an unusual sense. He 
distinguishes it sharply from socialism, 
using it to describe merely the extension 
of government aid to business or the gov- 
ernment regulation of business. This is 
certainly not the generally accepted mean- 
ing of the word “collectivism.” 

This volume is one which both teachers 
and students should find useful and sug- 
gestive. It makes one look forward to the 
publication of the material in complete 
form at the opportune time. 

Epwarp BERMAN 

University of Ilinois 


Bonn, M. J. The American Adventure. 
Pp. 818. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Dr. Bonn has been a frequent visitor to 
this country, and thus combines a rather 
intimate knowledge of his subject with the 
detachment that is given only to those who 
look at this country from the vantage point 
of view of a foreigner. Books of this kind 
usually benefit from the refreshingly un- 
conventional technique by which strangers 
observe a country and its people, but they 
fail on the side of accuracy. This study 
can hardly be called an exception to the 
rule. Its attempt to be a “Baedeker” 
through geography, sociology, the consti- 
tutional, political, and economic problems, 
the foreign policies, and the morals and 
tastes of Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt, their col- 
legiate sons and flapper daughters, is inter- 
esting enough, but seldom penetrates the 
surface. 
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With this hardly unexpected shortcom- 
ing realized, no reader will peruse this 
“Baedeker” without being rewarded by 
many clever interpretations of and reflec- 
tions on this strange country of ours. 

Rosert WEIDENHAMMER 

University of Minnesota 


Rusinow, I. M. The Quest for Security. 
Pp. x, 638. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1934. $2.75. 


Dr. Rubinow once again has done the 
characteristically wise thing. A pioneer in 
this country in social insurance, he was a 
full-fledged “radical” when the current 
generation of proponents was still in romp- 
ers. Already in 1916 he directed his presi- 
dential address to the Casualty Actuarial 
Society to the question of the relative 
spheres of social and private insurance in 
the United States. As every one knows, he 
has been the actuarial spearhead on the 
Ohio Commission, whose personal prestige 
has made it simply impossible for the dry- 
as-dusts to shrug off unemployment insur- 
ance as a Russian fantasy. Gladly would 
we have forgiven him if he had written an 
orthodox text. It would have been a 
superlatively good one. 

But looking about him, and seeing the 
Armstrong and Epstein works already in 
the college study, Dr. Rubinow decided to 
write a different sort of book. The Quest 
for Security is that book. If ever a piece 
of work is destined to disprove Dr. Rubi- 
now’s own dictum, this is it. Great issues 
are settled, he says, not by reading books 
and writing them, but by the rough and 
tumble of conflict and compromise be- 
tween interests that hardly ever admit 
their motives, if they know them. Yet— 
once in a long while argument is so con- 
vincing, so disarming, that actually votes 
are changed after the debate begins. Al- 
bert J. Beveridge occurs as an example of 
this minor miracle in politics; Dr. Rubinow 
in the field of social legislation. 

T am not saying that Dr. Rubinow and 
the reviewer always see eye to eye. I am 
saying that, to a remarkable extent, he has 
written a book on social insurance that has 
a real chance of being read by the hurried 
layman. Chapter titles like “Justice Tem- 
pered by Business” and “The Doctor’s 
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Dilemma” will lure him from the table of 
contents, and from then on the Rubinow 
wit and simplicity will carry him. The 
contents of The Quest for Security are 
nearly as good as the titles. It is not in- 
tended, notice, as a handbook of statistical 
and actuarial data: these data when they 
occur illustrate but never obstruct the flow 
of reason; not, perbaps, always one’s own 
variety of reason, but the logical, dispas- 
sionate conclusions of a long, ripe experi- 
ence. A certain kind of reader will surely 
be disappointed because the book has a 
pomt of view. This is perhaps its most 
charming distinction. I know of no other 
book that jllustrates so admirably the dif- 
ference in the meaning of propaganda be- 
tween its earlier and its later sense. 

Dr. Rubinow’s point of view is all the 
more convincing because he promises no 
panaceas. He has stated, more effectively 
than it has ever been stated before, the 
essential position of its advocates: that so- 
cial insurance is one way to reduce insecur- 
ity. It is practical precisely because it 
jumps no abyss in the dark. It is a col- 
lective way of inching-over to something 
better than we now have. For those who 
dream fondly of going back to a blessed 
state most people never had, or those who 
are disgusted with the dilatory processes of 
democracy, Dr. Rubinow is not recom- 
mended. A scientist, he sees the forces of 
evolution working out their inevitable con- 
sequences in the field of social risk as in 
every other. 

C. A. KULP 

University of Pennsylvania 


Herzog, Hersert. Die Vertretung der 
Parteien vor den Arbettsgerichten im 
Deutschen Reiche und im übrigen Eu- 
ropa. Pp. 299. Berlin: Carl Hey- 
marns Press, 1984. : 


The increasing demand for the best 
knowledge regarding technique of indus- 
trial disputes settlements makes this a 
timely and useful volume. The historical 
experience with the form of pleading before 
the industrial courts sets the background 
for the study which, while having partic- 
ular reference to the German system of in- 
dustrial courts under the law of 1926, pro- 
vides also a useful summary of legislation 
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in other countries, as well as criticisms and 
suggestions for changes in the law. 

The volume is a painstaking exegesis of 
Section 11 of the law which regulates the 
representation of the parties before the in- 
dustrial courts, chiefly the matter of rep- 
resentation by attorneys-at-law and solici- 
tors. This was a question which raised no 
particular objections when the law was 
under consideration, as it merely projected 
into the law the practice of the older in- 
dustrial courts which dated from before 
1900, and still farther back derived from 
the guild courts of medieval Europe. The 
volume is primarily an explanation, com- 
mentary, and defense of Section 11 of the 
German labor court act. It is a practical 
guide to the labor court “practitioner,” 
noting every minute detail, and meticu- 
lously documenting every statement of 
fact and citation. 

While adhering to the general principle 
of exclusion of paid or professional advo- 
cates in the industrial courts of first in- 
stance—they are regularly admitted in the 
state and federal labor courts—the author 
proposes amendments to the law giving 
greater flexibility. Attorneys are to be 
admitted provided they are not in ad- 
dition solicitors or advocates in the reg- 
ular courts; that is, they must specialize 
exclusively before the labor courts, but 
are not to be excluded because they hold 
law degrees. 

The study was completed by March 
1933, and therefore represents a situation 
which may or may not be relevant today 
in a metamorphosed Germany. 

Lemur MAGNUSSON 

Washington, D. C. 


Spagr, Warrer E. (Ed.). Economic Prin- 
ciples and Problems. Pp. ix, 698, Vol. I; 
vi, 748, Vol. Il. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1934. $5.00 (for the two). 


The second edition of this excellent text 
is not a slightly altered reprint, but a genu- 
inely new edition. There has been some 
shifting about of the various chapters; the 
chapters on value theory, money and credit, 
foreign trade, and land have been worked 
over with care; most of the material has 
been brought down to date, and a new 
chapter on agricultural problems—one of 
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the best brief discussions to be found any- 
where—has been added. A list of ques- 
tions has been inserted at the end of each 
chapter, and an appendix at the end of the 
book covering briefly the New Deal legis- 
lation. The chapter on various types of 
economic “isms” seems to the reviewer 
rather inadequate, particularly the discus- 
sion of Fascism, in view of the fact that a 
Fascist régime in the+United States is 
emerging as a definite possibility. 

On the whole, however, the new edition 
of Economie Principles and Problems is an 
impressive work and one that merits wide 
use. 

Joun Iss 

University of Kansas 


DorrMan, JoserH. ‘Z'horstein Veblen and 
His America. Pp. 556. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1934. $3.75. 


Perhaps only the Scandinavian stock 
from which Veblen came produces the 
tragic greatness that creates while destroy- 
ing itself. Today this country acclaims as 
one of its greatest scholars, a man who 
only five years ago died in poverty, loneli- 
ness, and frustration. ‘There is the tragic 
figure of a lone wolf who was unable to cope 
with the conventions of university life and 
matrimony; of a groping thinker who had 
to teach undergraduates and write news- 
paper articles to keep from starving. 
Whether one finds in his life’s frustration 
the way to his economic and sociological 
dogmas, or whether his dogmas explain to 
us why he had to destroy himself in this 
world of ours, this book is a stirring experi- 
ence. Its style lacks elegance, the con- 
stant unmotivated shifts from biblio- 
graphical notes to excerpts from Veblen’s 
writings being at times almost irritating. 
But elegance of writing might be an inap- 
propriate technique to bring out Veblen’s 
tragic fight and failure. This book is a 
monument to a man whose only wish be- 
fore his death was to have no biographer. 
We owe Mr. Dorfman a debt of gratitude 
for having disregarded the dead man’s will, 
and for having written this truly fascinat- 
ing account of a struggle that was bound to 
end in despair. 

Rosert WEIDENHAMMER 
University of Minnesota 
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Berus, A. À., JR., and VICTORIA J. PEDER- 
son. Liquid Claims and National 
Wealth. Pp. xvi, 248. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.50. 


This treatise is a piece of pioneer work. 
The authors have divided their work into 
two distinctly different parts, the first en- 
titled “History and Analysis,” and the sec- 
ond modestly baptized “Observations.” 

Two types of liquidity are distinguished. 
Assets may be readily exchangeable be- 
cause they are moving with relative speed 
towards their final consumption, thus rep- 
resenting “real” liquidity. Or assets may 
be liquid because there is some device 
which insures that to the extent that con- 
version of them into cash is asked, the cash 
will be forthcoming. This is christened 
“artificial” liquidity. 

Liquid claims that are expected to pro- 
vide such artificial liquidity include: bank 
deposits, the cash surrender value of life 
insurance policies, and all bonds and stocks 
listed on the exchanges. A comparison of 
the ratio of such liquid claims to the na- 
tional wealth reveals some striking devel- 
opments: 1880—16 per cent; 1890—15 per 
cent; 1900—18 per cent; 1912—20 per cent; 
1922—25 per cent; 1930—40 per cent; and 
1983—83 per cent. This trend shows the 
increasing reliance upon artificial liquidity, 
reaching its peak in 1930. Itis well known 
how terrific was the strain on the banking 
system, the life insurance companies, and 
the securities market. 

The authors venture certain proposals 
for the prevention of such strains in the fu- 
ture. Such “observations” involve the 
reshaping of the existing technique of our 
security markets, of the traditional liquid- 
ity policies of our banks and the insurance 
companies, and so forth, much under adop- 
tion of sinking fund provisions and the 
creation of mortgage and bond rediscount 
banks. 

Rosert WEDENHAMMER 

University of Mimnesota 


Rmo, N. Gupert. The Investment 
Policy of Trust Institutions. Pp. x, 310. 
Chicago: Business Publications Com- 
pany, 1934. $4.00. 

This book describes objectively the in- 
vestment policies and experience of trust 
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institutions. It abounds with tables and 
facts. Many of its data are original, hav- 
ing been obtained directly from the port- 
folios of 196 testamentary trusts. 

The book opens with a general descrip- 
tion of the extent and the importance of 
the trust business. One is surprised to 
learn that on the basis of capital invested, 
the personal trus business is exceeded in 
size by only one industry—agriculture. 
Obviously, more should be known of an 
institution of this importance. 

Chapter II describes the routine of a 
trust organization and of the officer in 
charge of the investment function. Then 
there follows a chapter on the advantages 
and the disadvantages to trustees and to 
beneficiaries of the various plans for com- 
mingling the funds of small trusts. Chap- 
ters IV to VII are concerned with the legal 
aspects of trust investing in New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri. 

Chapters IX to XIV form the backbone 
of the book. In them an analysis is made 
of the assets taken over at the time the 
trusts were created, and of the assets held 
at the end of the trust. The beginning in- 
ventory was found to contain 36 per cent 
common stocks, 18 per cent real estate, and 
17 per cent bonds. The policy of trust 
institutions seemed to be to reduce the per- 
centage held in stocks and real estate, and 
to increase the holdings of bonds and obli- 
gations. The author found that 76 per 
cent of the bonds held by trusts were 
graded A or above, but that only 33 per 
cent of the preferred stocks and 11 per cent 
of the common stocks had as high a rating. 
A number of trust institutions were found 
to pay little or no attention to the business 
cycle in investing trust funds. 

Trust officers and students of invest- 
ments will find this work a veritable mine 
of information about investment policies, 
especially as it contains the experience of 
trust institutions since as well as before 


ee: . Wirorp J. Erreman 
Albion College 


Eus, Howarp S. German Monetary 
Theory, 1905-1933. Pp.xv, 462. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1934. $5.00. 
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Studies of doctrinal development which 
confine themselves to the literature of a 
single language tend to suffer either from 
the narrowness of the subject matter or 
from the lack of balance in its constituent 
parts. Professor Ellis’ book is relatively 
free from these defects. Both the intel- 
lectual climate of Germany and the vicissi- 
tudes of its monetary institutions “during 
the twentieth century have helped to foster 
a variety of monetary theories and a num- 
ber of original and interesting discussions. 
The author’s task was primarily that of 
selective omission and of skillfully abbre- 
viated and organized presentation of the 
rest. In addition to performing this task 
with intellectually satisfying results, Pro- 
fessor Ellis has rendered the results more 
interesting by his critical evaluation of the 
various theories and by bringing them into 
relevance to the discussion of the subject 
in the English language. 

The book falls naturally into four parts, 
dealing, in the order mentioned, with the 
nature of money and its value; the theory 
of the determination of price levels; the 
theories of price levels and foreign ex- 
change under inflation; and finally, the 
monetary theories of the business cycle. 
Thus, the order of presentation is from the 
more abstract and metaphysical problems 
of the essence of money, via the general 
questions centering about the equation of 
exchange, to the more empirical and press- 
ing problems of today such as price levels 
under fluctuating foreign exchange rates, 
and monetary institutions in the business 
cycle. Throughout the book the discus- 
sion is clear, concise, and critical. Some of 
the obscure writings which contribute little 
to the subject matter are properly rele- 
gated to a brief mention in footnotes. 
Theories worthy of presentation and dis- 
cussion are often cleared of their idiotic 
fringes. It is instructive to observe the 
number of instances in which familiarity 
with the German sources might have spared 
monetary economists writing in the Eng- 
lish language the capital expense of redis- 
covering the discovered. 

The approach throughout is from the 
point of view of theoretical consistency and 
relevance to reality, rather than from the 
point of view of the social conditions which 
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gave rise to the doctrines. As a result, the 
reader sometimes gets the impression of 
unreality, since a number of the theories 
presented in the volume were obviously a 
result of political choices rather than of 
fully grounded, impartial consideration of 
the problems. In other cases, Professor 
Ellis had to be so brief as to exasperate a 
reader vitally interested in the specific sub- 
ject under discussion. But these defects 
are inherent in the task of the volume 
rather than in its execution. To any one 
interested in monetary and business-cycle 
theory, even to one not faced with language 
difficulties, a perusal of Professor Ellis’ 
book will be labor well spent. 
Simon Kuznets 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bau, Joas A. JR. Canadian Anti-Trust 
Legislation. Pp. vii, 105. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1934. 
$2.00. 


To those persons who habitually find 
fault with the ethics of American business 
and the efforts of American governmental 
authorities to control business, and who 
point with enthusiasm to the success of for- 
eign governments in solving their problems 
of governmental control, this book may 
prove enlightening. Since Canada is often 
designated as a kind of economic utopia 
in which all problems of control have been 
easily, adequately, and permanently solved, 
it is refreshing to find similar problems 
with attempted solutions not unlike those 
tried in the United States. 

In his first chapter, the author mentions 
investigations of 1888 which preceded the 
first Canadian anti-trust legislation, and 
declares: “Practically every well-known 
form of trade association regulation and 
unfair competition was disclosed.” He 
mentions price fixing, commercial espio- 
nage, pooling, and production quotas. 
Evidently the American financial wizards 
of the nineteenth century were no more 
Machiavellian in their efforts at economic 
control than their Canadian brothers. 

The book continues with a good résumé 
of the various anti-trust laws, and suits 
and investigations brought under each. 
It is interesting to note that the first anti- 
trust law was passed in 1889 and contained 
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vague phraseology not unlike that found 
in its American counterpart, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law of 1890. Likewise, it is 
interesting to note that a period of non- 
enforcement from 1889 to 1900, and a 
period of rather vigorous enforcement from 
1900 to 1910 corresponded to similar peri- 
ods in American anti-trust history. 

In 1910 a new .act was passed, under 
which only one investigation was held, and 
in 1919 two more laws were enacted which 
were later declared invalid by the courts. 
In 1923 the present Canadian anti-trust 
law, called the Combines Investigation 
Act, was passed. This Act provided for 
the investigation of alleged combines 
either by the Permanent Registrar or by 
specially appomted commissioners. Again 
by way of comparison, it is interesting to 
note that following 1910 new anti-trust 
legislation was enacted in the United 
States, namely, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of 1914 and the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Law of the same year. Although 
these two laws differed materially from the 
Canadian Acts mentioned above, both the 
Canadian and the American legislation 
programs emphasized the principles of in- 
vestigation of combines and some control 
of them by bodies outside the regular 
judiciary. 

In conclusion the author declares: “One 
can scarcely view the Canadian Combines 
Investigation Act’s history without experi- 
encing a feeling that here embodied in law 
lies a successful experiment in business 
regulation.” From the evidence presented, 
however, one is led to wonder whether or 
not the author is perhaps a little too san- 
guine. Certainly the legislation which 
preceded the Act of 1923 had not solved 
the anti-trust problems of Canada, and this 
the author apparently concedes. 

Forp P. Haun 

‘University of Indiana 


Perers, Harotp Epwi. The Foreign 
Debt of the Argentine Republic. Pp. 
ix, 186. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1934. $2.00. 

This study presents a clear, connected 
picture of the financial relationships be- 
tween Argentina and other nations from 
the birth of the Republicein 1824 through 
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1931. It could have been called “A Fi- 
nancial History of Argentina” with equal 
propriety, for the author is chiefly con- 
cerned with financial and political condi- 
tions prior to loans from abroad, also con- 
ditions which prevented the servicing of 
loans at a later date. 

Attention is repeatedly called to budget- 
ary difficulties. Dr. Peters says, “The 
chronic indecision and obstinacy of Con- 
gress in: matters relating to the budget has 
been the chief factor in reducing Argentine 
finances to the present wretched state.” 
The difficulties are twofold: no one person 
is responsible for the budget, and the right 
of modification is exercised by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Most of Argentine finan- 
cial troubles are attributed to unbalanced 
budgets, the authorization of expenditures 
before assurance that bonds can be sold, 
and the use of loans for unproductive pur- 
poses. 

It is particularly unfortunate that this 
study does not include an analysis of the 
years since 1931, because “their present 
wretched state” does not now characterize 
Argentine finances. Under Finance Minis- 
ters Hueyo and Pinedo, conditions have 
materially improved. The floating debt 
has been partially funded, maturing obliga- 
tions have been refunded at lower interest 
rates, and a large portion of the blocked 
exchange has been released. 

D. M. PHELPS 

University of Michigan 


Doverass, Pauw F. The Economic Inde- 
pendence of Poland. Pp. 134. Cincin- 
nati: The Ruter Press, 1934. $2.00. 


Before the war, the different sections 
constituting modern Poland were united 
with other national economies by geo- 
graphical position, lines of communication, 
and economic organization. The Polish 
Government has attempted to break down 
these ties by restrictions on imports, by 
aid to exports, and by measures designed 
to direct trade through the Polish Corridor. 
The chief purpose of these policies was to 
make the country economically independ- 
ent of its neighbors. Mr. Douglass’ at- 
tempts to study the trade adjustments 
consequent upon these measures, and to 
trace the development of Poland’s eco- 
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nomic life. Unfortunately, the result is 
only moderately successful. The book 
fails to give a clear picture of the effect of 
political action upon the economic life of 
the country. Cyclical factors could be 
more clearly distinguished from the politi- 
cal. Tables cover periods so short as to 
render them of little, use in indicating 
trends. The economic analysis is some- 
times superficial. 

Nevertheless, the book contains much 
interesting and significant information con- 
cerning the present economic status of the 
country. In 1926 a group of American 
economists warned the Polish Government 
against the dangers of a trade policy such 
as they have pursued. The author shows 
that their warning has been fully borne 
out by the course of events. The annual 
cost to the national treasury and to busi- 
ness of aid to exportation is estimated at 
over a third of the total value of exports. 
The author speaks of the Government’s 
having been “compelled” to restrict im- 
ports in order to correct the balance of pay- 
ments—a contention as familiar as it is 
dubious—but he argues that Poland should 
abandon its policy of isolation and strive to 
develop its economy as a complement to 
other economic systems. 

C. R. Waitriesry 

Princeton University 


Wortp Peace Founpation. World Eco- 
nomic Survey, 1938-84. Pp. 365. Bos- 
ton, 1934. $1.50. 


This annual survey of the world eco- 
nomic situation may unqualifiedly be called 
by far the best source of information on 
this matter. Started three years ago un- 
der the supervision of Bertil Ohlin and 
since continued by J. B. Condliffe, these 
periodical inventories of the state of eco- 
nomic life in the major nations provide 
both factual information and competent 
analysis. ‘Together with L. Robbins’ The 
Great Depression, this book ranks first 
among the literature on current economic 
history. 

The situation in the United States is out- 
lined more fully than that in other coun- 
tries because of its bearings upon the 
problem of international equilibrium. Re- 
covery in this country is held to depend on 
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the willingness of private enterprises to 
borrow for productive purposes and thus to 
replace the present state of affairs where 
most financing is done for debt payment or 
*consumption. 
Rosert WEMENHAMMER 
University of Minnesota 


CHAMBERLAIN, WILLIAM Henry. Russia's 
Iron Age. Pp. ix, 400. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1934. $4.00. 


Many changes have occurred in Russia 
since Chamberlain published his Soviet 
Russia in 1929. The erection of a far- 
flung network of new factories and electric 
power plants, the widespread employment 
of forced labor, the compulsory regiment- 
ing of the peasants in collective farms, the 
great famine of 1932-1933, the banishment 
of the last remains of private ownership 
and initiative from the economic life of the 
country, the inauguration of a gigantic, 
all-embracing system of centralized state 
economic planning—these and other social 
forces have modified a thousand aspects of 
Russia’s life, from the character of its con- 
temporary literature to the methods of re- 
eruiting labor. 

Chamberlain, who has lived in Russia for 
twelve years (and whose residence theré is 
now ended), has produced a volume de- 
scribing these changes. He writes soundly, 
accurately, and with frankness. The book 
is timely and is a good point of departure 
for further investigation. His observations 
and reflections are shot through with a dis- 
arming suavity and a maturity of judgment 
which make his mildest criticism more ef- 
fective than another man’s invective. The 
book represents a fine combination of jour- 
nalism and scholarship. 

JosEPH S. Roucerx 

Pennsylvania State College 


Bain, H. Foster, and Tuomas THORNTON 
Reap. Ores and Industry m South 
America. Pp. 381. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1934. $3.50. 


This book présents a comprehensive re- 
view of the extent and the economic sig- 
nificance of the mineral resources of the 
South American continent. The emphasis 
on economic factors and the subordination 
of technical detail will appeal to those in- 
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terested in the broader problems of eco- 
nomic development and relations. 

The authors are well-known authorities 
in the field of mineral research, and have 
first-hand acquaintance with the area un” 
der consideration. The book is an out- 
growth of the discussions of the Minerals 
Study Group of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. It represents an important contri- 
bution to progress in setting forth the basic 
facts necessary to the formulation of a 
sound national and international policy for 
the development and conservation of min- 
eral resources. 

The first two chapters of the book are 
devoted to a general survey of the charac- 
ter and the problems of mineral develop- 
ment in relation to the physical background 
and the people. The location of the major 
land area in the tropics creates difficulties 
in exploration and mineral development. 
The precious metals, which were the stimu- 
lus to Spanish exploration and conquest, 
have given place to minerals used in mod- 
ern industry. The lack of important coal 
deposits and the predominance of agricul- 
ture have led to the export of the larger 
part of the mineral output. Employment 
in the mineral industries represents a com- 
paratively small factor in the economy of 
most of the South American countries. 

The next ten chapters contain a review of 
mineral development by individual coun- 
tries. The large reserves of petroleum are 
a substitute for the lack of coal resources 
in meeting the continent’s needs for fuel 
and power, and, in addition, furnish an 
Important surplus for export. Extensive 
high-grade iron ore deposits repfesent a 
small present export and an important fu- 
ture world reserve, but have not given rise 
to an important local iron and steel indus- 
try. In Chile, a world monopoly of natu- 
ral nitrate has met the growing competition 
of artificial sources, and the result has been 
a decreased export and an embarrassing 
decline in Government revenues. The ex- 
pansion of great copper deposits has con- 
tributed to the present world surplus of 
that metal. 

The two final chapters deal with the pre- 
ponderance of foreign capital in the mining 
enterprises of the continent, and with an 
appraisal of the future., The impression 
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that South America is a vast reservoir of 
untouched mineral wealth is illusory. On 
the whole, only moderate returns have re- 
sulted from investments sofar. Future de- 
velopment will not be spectacular, but slow 
and along existing lines. 
ALFRED G. WHITE 
Minerals Unit, Research and Planning 
Division, National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. 


Trewartua, GLENN T. A Reconnaissance 
Geography of Japan. Pp. 283. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Social Sciences and History, No. 22, 1934. 
$2.00. 


“ Macro- rather than micro-analysis char- 
acterizes the content of this study.” The 
four main islands of Japan proper are de- 
scribed in broad strokes by this able recon- 
naissance geographer. A vast array of geo- 
graphical data has been gathered together 
and treated under the two major headings 
of Part I, “The Country as a Whole,” and 
Part IL, “Regional Subdivisions.” Itis the 
latter and larger part of the book that ts of 
the greater value. One might be tempted 
to argue about certain of the boundaries or 
with the subdivisions themselves, but the 
more significant task of portraying the 
areal character of the regions chosen is 
very accurately done. 

Professor Trewartha’s study should form 
the basis for many intensive studies to 
follow. The combined footnotes make up 
quite a complete bibliography of the geo- 
graphical literature on Japan which has 
appeared in English. There are also a 
number of titles cited from German and 
Japanese literature. One is again com- 
pelled, however, to regret that the vast and 
excellent geographical literature in Japa- 
nese is not more readily available and bet- 
ter known to Western scholars. There are 
forty-nine well-selected and representative 
plates of photographs. ‘There are fifty-four 
maps, of which more than half are repro- 
ductions of sections of topographic sheets 
of the Japanese Imperial Survey. Few geo- 
graphic texts have been more copiously il- 
lustrated, but as instructive as these Japa- 
nese survey maps become to the student 
familiar with “things Japanese,” they can 
be made much more valuable to others by 
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reproducing them in simpler and more 
widely known symbols. 

The major deficiencies of this excellent 
book lie in the absence of an adequate dy- 
namic development of the regional scenes 
and in the lack of a summary or conclusion. 

Rosert Burnett HALL 

University of Michigan 


® e 
Rocers, Aanes, and Frepericx Lewis AL- 
LEN. Metropolis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1934. $8.00. 


Miss Rogers and Mr. Allen have devised 
an effective and interesting way of present- 
ing the portrait of a city. In this volume 
we have a series of photographs showing 
various phases of life in the American me- 
tropolis. If not always of the best techni- 
eal type, the photographs are interesting 
and the comments are more so. In the for- 
mer we have a graphic glimpse of buildings, 
people, and events; and in the comments we 
have a running commentary which is of a 
most illuminating character. This volume 
may be considered as a companion volume 
of these collaborators to the one which they 
published under the title of The American 
Procession, being a similar demonstration 
of American life since 1860. 

This is a serious volume and is intended 
to give to those interested in current life a 
vivid picture of its multifariousness. The 
book is of wider interest than New York 
City, because the authors endeavor to em- 
phasize as far as possible those qualities 
which are common to large American cities. 
There may be those who feel that there 
were some events or situations which ought 
to have been included but which were omit- 
ted, but this is inevitable in the preparation 
of a volume of this kind, because no two 
people are interested in exactly the same 
thing or look at it from the same point of 
view. It would seem that at least one of 
the authors looked at New York from a 
suburban train. Be that as it may, we 
have a volume very well worth while. 

CLINTON Rocers WoopruFr 

Philadelphia 


Avams, Tuomas. The Design of Residen- 
tial Areas. Pp. xiv, 296. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934. 
$3.50. 
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Bemis, ALBERT FARwELL. The Evolving 
House: The Economics of Shelter. Pp. 
xxxvii, 605. Cambridge, Mass.: Tech- 
nology Press, 1984. $4.00. 


Harpy, C. O., and R. R. KuczynsKı. The 
Housing Program of the City of Vienna. 
Pp. xi, 143. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934. $2.00. 


These three volumes are valuable addi- 
tions to the library of the student of hous- 
ing. The first discusses the basic principles 
and methods of design of residential areas; 
the second assembles a wealth of infor- 
mation concerning the economics and the 
statistics of shelter in many countries; the 
third describes the political, financial, and 
administrative aspects of the Viennese 
housing experiment. From the point of 
view of the relevance of these discussions 
to problems of housing policy facing the 
Federal Government in the United States, 
the importance of these volumes is in in- 
verse order to that in which their titles have 
been listed. 

Mr. Adams’ study consists of two parts: 
“the first, dealing with basic considerations 
which affect developments of land for hous- 
ing in all urban areas; the second, dealing 
with broad principles and methods of de- 
sign, and with a few practical examples of 
community and neighborhood planning.” 

The volume represents the change which 
has taken place during the last few years in 
the viewpoint of city planners. Instead of 
beginning with gigantic plans for layout of 
cities, emphasis is given to the less ambi- 
tious tasks of planning with respect to resi- 
dential areas. Starting from the fact that 
one half of the built-up area is used for shel- 
ter of people with relatively small means, 
what are the chief considerations in the re- 
construction of these areas? Zoning and 
building regulations achieve only negative 
results. Itis positive measures that are im- 
portant. A radical revision of our attitude 
toward land uses is imperative. “The tra- 
dition of treating land as a commodity to 
gamble with, instead of as a commodity 
to conserve and develop for home use” in- 
dicates the first revision necessary. ‘The 
value of land must depend upon its civi- 
lized use, and the scope and limits of such 
use should be determined by governments. 
The capital value of land should be deter- 
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mined by the purchase price of the net rent 
it can command for such civilized use. All 
subdividers should submit plans for the ap- 
proval of city planning boards. 

The logical consequent of Mr. Adams’ 
theory of valuation when applied to 
blighted areas is that land prices should be 
reduced to a level where it “is necessary to 
make a desirable density of building finan- 
cially practicable.” The only hitch in this 
statement is the phrase “financially prac- 
ticable.” It is questionable whether slum 
areas can be reconstructed to house the 
slum population without the aid of govern- 
mental subsidies. 

Part IL discusses the elements in the 
nelghborhood plan, the costs of the lot, and 
the home neighborhood pattern, and closes 
with practical examples of neighborhood 
andtown planning. The appendix contains 
information with respect to unit prices of 
local improvements, and statistical data 
showing detailed costs of construction of 
large-scale housing developments. 

Mr. Bemis’ The Economics of Shelter is 
the second volume to appear under the 
general title of The Evolving House. The 
book opens with a discussion of the impor- 
tance of housing in the national economies 
of a half-dozen countries. There follows 
an array of statistical data with respect to 
types of dwelling, number of rooms, con- 
struction materials, housing equipment and 
facilities, rentals, family budgets, and the 
like. The next seven chapters treat of the 
wastes of the building industry from the 
point of view of manufacture of materials, 
building organizations, labor regulations, 
legislative restrictions, financial costs, and 
the tastes of consumers. 

The high cost of housing is a result of an 
industry which is out of date in point of 
organization and technique. “The home 
construction process usually resembles the 
last days of the Tower of Babel.” Al- 
though recognizing that financial assistance 
in the form of self-liquidating credit is nec- 
essary in the case of large slum-clearance 
and re-housing projects, technological ad- 
vances in the arts of production are consid- 
ered to be of greater importance to a solu- 
tion of the problem of low-rental housing. 
Mr. Bemis believes that building costs could 
be cut at least 30 per cent if the building 
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industry could be modernized through sim- 
pler, standardized structures, if there were 
a considerable reduction in the number of 
plants manufacturing materials for housing, 
and if products were finished to the point 
of final assembly. “Each house- would be 
a whole, assembled on a chosen site with a 
speed now incredible.” Mass production of 
houses does not necgssarily mean dull mo- 
notony of design. “It means first of all, 
determining the greatest common divisor of 
modern building structure and then making 
it freely available in multiform types.” A 
great body of useful information is con- 
tained in the appendices. 

The authors of The Housing Program of 
the City of Vienna have done a splendid 
job of compressing a great deal of informa- 
tion within a small compass. The selection 
of materials has been made with a fine sense 
of discrimination, and offers considerable 
food for thought upon questions of housing 
policy. 

The first chapter describes the housing 
supply and the housing standards in Vienna 
just before the war. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the political background in Aus- 
tria during the postwar years, which made 
it possible for the Social Democratic Party 
in Vienna to embark upon a program of 
providing “virtually free housing for an 
increasing proportion of the population.” 
Currency inflation plus rent-restriction acts 
eliminated rent from the cost of living of 
those Viennese who were in possession of 
apartments. 

At first, the municipal building program 
was the outgrowth of the housing shortage 
during the four years following the war. 
Beginning with 1923 the City of Vienna em- 
barked upon a definite social policy with re- 
spect to improving housing standards. By 
the end of 1933 over 58,000 apartments had 
been erected, and nearly one eighth of the 
population of the city was housed in mu- 
nicipal buildings. 

Rentals were kept on a parity with those 
charged for comparable space in old build- 
ings. Rents were based entirely on costs 
of administration and maintenance. Rental 
adjustments were made according to loca- 
tion of building and the equipment. Inter- 
est was not charged for the capital invested. 
The housing program was financed from the 
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yield of current taxation. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, however, the whole burden was 
not borne solely by the House Construction 
Tax, as substantial sums were allocated 
from the general revenue of the city. 

The administration of the properties was 
the responsibility of the Housing Bureau. 
This Bureau was in charge of the allocation 
of apartments, the collegtion of rents, and 
the control of repairs. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book, and one concerning which there 
will be considerable divergence of opinion, 
is the last chapter, which attempts to ap- 
praise the housing policy of the govern- 
ment. Would it have been better to erect 
individual homes rather than apartment 
buildings? Did the housing shortage jus- 
tify the policy of building temporary rather 
than permanent structures, and do the size 
and the quality of apartments represent 
satisfactory standards? Should the pro- 
gram have been financed by loans rather 
than taxes? These are some of the ques- 
tions discussed at the close of this valuable 
little book. 

ÅSHER ACHINSTEIN 

New York State Department of Housing 


Rew, Marcarer. Economics of Household 
Production. Pp. 408. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1934. Price $3.00. 


In a delightfully interesting and at the 
same time effective and careful manner, 
Miss Reid has dealt with the subject of the 
economics of household production. This 
subject has been treated in a manner which 
is of the most value to the student of house- 
hold economics and of the family; and at 
the same time may be read with genuine 
pleasure by the general reader. 

The author considers the household as an 
integral part of our whole economic system. 
In view of the fact that in 1980 there were 
over twenty-seven million families, an ap- 
praisal of the economic rôle of home-keep- 
ing women is recognized as necessary in or- 
der to appraise intelligently the problem of 
gainful employment of married women. 

This volume is divided into six parts, the 
first part clearly defining the scope and 
function of household production. Part 
two deals with household production in the 
past, and in two very adequate chapters 
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Miss Reid discusses some of the changes in 
household production since the industrial 
revolution. There is presented in a very 
distinctive manner the status of household 
production in its relationship to the various 
functional activities found in the family or- 
ganization and in the social group of which 
the family is an integral part. The way in 
which income, family composition, and lo- 
cation of the home affeet household tasks, 
and a very careful analysis of family stand- 
ards of living and the influence these stand- 
ards have upon household activities and 
production, are adequately shown. 

Following this analysis and approach to 
the subject, the more definitely economic 
aspects of household production are dealt 
with, covering the cost and value of goods 
produced, and the economic evaluation of 
family production. 

Part four deals with household produc- 
tion problems in which the author discusses 
in particular such items as directing family 
consumption, and the part the wife and 
mother plays in earning and spending the 
income. 

Parts five and six are of especial signifi- 
cance to the general student of the family. 
In these two sections the author discusses 
the effect of household production upon the 
status of women and upon family organi- 
zation and the unity and stability of the 
family, parent-child relationships, and the 
future of the family. 

The entire volume is written with skill 
and a thorough understanding of the prob- 
lem, and is prepared in a manner that will 
be most useful as a textbook. While there 
have been many books written on the sub- 
jects of the family, of household economics, 
and standard of living which deal with this 
general field, this, book stands out distinc- 
tively as a genuine contribution. 

M. C. ELMER 

University of Pittsburgh 


Hameince, Gove. Your Meals and Your 
Money. Pp.xvi,190. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1934. $1.50. 

The author urges a father to treat the 
nutritional needs of his daughter less casu- 
ally, giving at least as much intellectual 
thought to the problem as does the farmer 
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to the nutritional well-being of his hogs and 
cattle. He then sets forth in popular and 
journalistic form the four dietary plans 
drawn up by Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling and 
Medora M. Ward in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Home 
Economics circular, called The Diets of 
Four Levels of Nutritional Content and 
Cost. The accepted principles of good nu- 
trition are set forth, together with a scien- 
tific discussion of the reasons for these prin- 
ciples. The four dietary plans are discussed 
from the nutritional and cost standpoint. 

Through the use of clever graphs and 
charts, the author presents scientific infor- 
mation in a manner to be easily understood 
by the lay reader. He shows how each of 
the four plans may be modified and inter- 
preted in accordance with the needs of a 
given family. A chapter is presented on 
Thrift, setting forth price variations in food 
commodities as they change with geo- 
graphic location, the season, general trends 
of economic change, the size of the con- 
tainer, and the grade and quality of the 
product. 

Plan IV is presented as a diet sufficiently 
good in nutritive value to bring about the 
optimum development of human beings. 
If this plan were to be secured by all 
Americans, it would necessitate a reorgani- 
gation of our present agricultural plan. 
More acreage would need to be devoted to 
the raising of vegetable truck crops, citrus 
and other fruits, hogs, beef cattle, sheep, 
lambs, and poultry, and to the growing of 
feed crops for these animals. Wheat, rye, 
barley, rice, and buckwheat are set forth as 
crops which should be reduced in acreage 
in order to make room for those things that 
we produce in too small quantity. 

The book should be of real value in help- 
ing persons to understand the best ap- 
proach to the problem of feeding family 
groups on varying incomes, so as to secure 
for them the best possible nutritional re- 
sults. 

GRACE GODFREY 

School of Home Economies, 

Drexel Institute. 


LUNDBERG, GEORGE À., et al. Leisure, A 
Suburban Study. Pp. 396. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. $3.00. 
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The locus of this study is Westchester 
County, New York, which in 1930 had a 
population of 520,947. The area contains 
twenty-eight separately incorporated cities 
and villages, also a considerable outside 
fringe of population. 

The authors begin with a careful objec- 
tive survey of the demographic setting, 
including the facilities, organizations, and 
institutions catering to leisure activities. 
Then by questionnaire and interview 
method they proceed to sample the recre- 
ational interests and practices of different 
elements of the population. Although 
Westchester is reputed to be the wealthiest 
suburban area in the world, it contains a 
wide diversity of communal types as re- 
flected in the demographic make-up, the 
economic status, and the degree of depend- 
ence upon New York City. One half the 
families renting pay less than $50 per 
month, and “not more than one tenth of 
the adult population can be regarded as 
regular commuters.” One of the impor- 
tant contributions of the study is the analy- 
sis and classification of population groups 
and communal types of this extensive sub- 
urban area. 

Obviously, little in the form of broad gen- 
eralization is possible from a survey of such 
a diversified demographic and cultural set- 
ting. On the contrary, the survey discloses 
a wide range of patterns of leisure activities 
for different age, sex, ethnic, and economic 
divisions of the population. Perhaps the 
most significant single factor conditioning 
leisure pursuits is economic status. Signifi- 
cant also is the extent to which leisure ac- 
tivities have become voluntarily organized. 
Such organization permeates all types of 
communities and embraces all economie, so- 
cial, and demographic stratifications of the 
population. Yet a considerable proportion 
of the residents of the area are affiliated | 
with no organized groups. 

The study is unusual in many regards. 
Unlike many surveys of leisure activities 
designed to promote welfare programs, this 
investigation attempts to acquire insight 
into the processes of social organization and 
human behavior. The materials are pre- 
sented interestingly and judiciously, and 
the result is a definite contribution to social 
theory and method. 
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This survey was sponsored by the Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University, with the assistance of 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Chairman of 
the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission. 

eR. D. McKenzie 
University of Michigan © 


Smits, T.V. Beyond Conscience. Pp. xv, 
373. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Detailed consideration of the arguments 
which fill Professor Smith’s pages is impos- 
sible in a brief review. We can only indi- 
cate, partly in his own words, the purpose 
and scope of the book and the general con- 
clusions reached. 

The object is to increase our understand- 
ing of the nature of conscience and its rôle 
in civilization, and to leave only so much 
of the claims of conscience as will bear 
the most critical serutiny. The various at- 
tempts to show that what conscience pre- 
scribes through its “ought” is better than 
anything else, are listed as the theological, 
the idealistic, the sociological, the meta- 
physical, and the logical implementations 
of conscience. The testing of these claims 
leaves very little that is substantial, perhaps 
only the possibility of deriving zsthetic 
satisfaction from watching our consciences’ 
drive for power and the psychologist’s warn- 
ing against abandoning even an invalid con- 
science, since only by following it can we 
achieve an integrated personality. Even 
when we renounce the vain effort to show 
that the claims of conscience are true, that 
much at least can be made of the fictions 
of conscientiousness. Conscience becomes 
frankly a shifting social attitude, to be stud- 
ied from the outside like any other social 
fact. The harm done by the fanatical con- 
science and its last-ditch hostility to the 
spirit of tolerance is pointed out. In a 
world in which consciences with their illu- 
sions of omniscience are inevitable, it is 
lucky that we have at least a diversity of 
consciences. That every man must follow 
his own conscience may seem to lead to 
anarchy, but it is a safeguard against the 
rapid road to ruin that results if we all fol- 
low one man’s conscience. As we come to 
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understand conscience, another possibility 

suggests itself-—that of sublimating it. 
Social scientists will be interested chiefly 

in Chap. IV, The Sociological Implementa- 


* tion, and in the final chapter, in which the 


conclusions here suggested are elaborated. 
Durkheim’s theory that conscience is, in 
Smith’s words, “formed socially to judge al- 
truistically,” falls down because conscience 
cannot be depended upon to locate and pre- 
scribe altruistic action; neither is altruism 
always demonstrably better than other ac- 
tion. It seems to the reviewer possible to 
separate the social origin of conscience, 
upon which Durkheim insists, from the 
question of validity, which Smith attempts 
to tie to it. Conscience is the voice of so- 
ciety, but not necessarily the voice of a 
rational altruism. In the course of his ar- 
gument the author pays his respects to the 
Americans Sumner, Cooley, Dewey, and 
Mead, as well as to the French school. The 
whole group is discredited because the deri- 
vation of the self from the social order gives 
it no right to set a norm for that order. If 
you object that these thinkers have made 
no such claim, Smith answers that it is im- 
plicit in their whole reformist attitude. A 
conscience higher than its source points to 
an ideal society or drives us back within the 
individual. Conscience either invents (why 
not selects or finds somewhere in the wide 
range of history?) the group that validates 
its dicta, or those dicta have no dependence 
upon the group. 

Of the manner of the book, it may be re- 
marked that it is refreshing to find an 
academic philosopher laughing off “disin- 
genuous pomposities pronounced in the 
name of theodicy.” The author is some- 
times betrayed into an obscurity or an ir- 
reverence that jars upon the general felic- 
ity of style which his publishers praise. 

W. Rex CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 


Broca, Herserr A. The Concept of Our 
Changing Loyalties. Pp. 319, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 
$4.50. 


If sociology is a science that deals with 
sense data by the methods of natural sci- 
ence, this book is not sociology. Strictly 
speaking, there,are few natural science data 
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in it, hence no scientific analysis or scien- 
tific conclusions. As an exercise in logic, 
as a philosophical discussion of the nature 
of nature and our knowledge of it—in short, 


as a metaphysical and epistomological es-° 


say dealing particularly with the “social” 
and our ways of knowing it, the book has 
some significance. However, it will con- 
tribute little to those familiar with such 
writers as J. M. Baldwin, C. H. Cooley, 
G. H. Mead, R. W. Sellars, D. H. Parker, 
Bertrand Russel, Mary Follett, A. P. Weiss, 
A. F. Bentley, and John Dewey. 

The general point of view is one to which 
few sociologists will take exception. It 
emphasizes the fact that all natural phe- 
nomena are in continual flux: that the 
knowers are as changeable and fluctuating 
as the object-events that are “known”; it 
therefore follows that every act of knowing 
is unique and hence creative. This know- 
ing, in any objective sense, is possible only 
by symbolic reference which inextricably 
implicates self, other and object-event (pp. 
87-88, 181-135). 

But the author seems at times to forget 
that all object-events, including selves and 
their acting, are alike unique, and hence 
creative, as when he says that a house is a 
dwelling and also taxable property (addi- 
tive attributes), while my notions of my 
employer are essentially integrative; e.g., 
when I conceive of him as a mutual sharer 
of his profits with me, or as a symbol of my 
present economic insecurity, or as an actual 
cause of my bread-line behavior (p. 141). 

It should be obvious that subjectively, 
there is no real distinction between “house” 
and “employer” on the integrative side. 
Each is capable of an almost infinite num- 
ber of integrative (normative personal-in- 
tention) responses. Objectively, however, 
i.e., by definition, by specific logical abstrac- 
tion, “house” and “employer” are each 
qust one thing and can be no other, and, as 
is true of all logical terms, no normative im- 
plication is intended. House-as-dwelling 
is a very different logical term from house- 
as-property; and the same is true of 
employer-as-wage-payer and employer-as- 
exploiter. 

While we must grant the validity of the 
general position that all natural phenomena 
are unique and creative (and more exten- 
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sively than the author seems to do for those 
object-events which are “not-self”), it is 
also true that there are a great many simi- 
larities and relatively stable uniformities in 
the behavior of natural phenomena which 
for practical purposes we can and do regard 
as identical. Were this not so, neither 
selves, events, nor seience could really exist, 
or if that is too dogmatic, it is certainly true 
that such transitorily unique and fluxing 
selves could never “know” selves, others, 
or objects. I think the author would grant 
this readily, and excuse his lack of empha- 
sis on the plea that his position is a reaction 
against the common mechanistic, additive 
conception of selves and object-events. 
However, by such ignoring he is furnishing 
material for those who attack science in 
general and natural-science-sociclogy in 
particular, which, I am sure, is not his in- 
tention. While we must postulate flux, we 
must also postulate relative fixation, or 
fixating. The author has a righteous (and 
right) horror of absolutisms of all descrip- 
tions, but it would be as foolish and futile 
and absolute to postulate fundamental flux 
as it is to assume fundamental additive 
fixation. 

Most of the book is concerned with such 
philosophical problems, and does not get to 
our changing loyalties except by implica- 
tion, before page 265. Then specific analy- 
sis of the state is made. The pluralistic, 
non-omnicompetent, necessarily partial and 
changing nature of the state is emphasized. 
In these days of such coercive, mechanistic 
state manias as communism, fascism, 
Fiihrerism, and (possibly) New Dealism, 
such discussion is timely; but it adds little 
to the theoretical positions already made 
clear by Duguit, Laski, A. E. Bentley, W. 
Lippmann, G. Wallas, Mary Follett, and 
many others. 

While this review may sound somewhat 
belittling, the reviewer is in substantial 
agreement with the philosophical position 
of the author, and liked especially his treat- 
ment of anoetic awareness, the reflective 
focus in awareness, the precariousness of 
perceptions, and the function of logical rea- 
son. All of Chapters XI and XI are good. 
However, the point of view represented by 
A. P. Weiss in A Theoretical Basis of Hu- 
man Behavior and by E. B. Holt, Animal 
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Drive and the Learning Process, seems to 
the reviewer more promising than the pure 
logico-dialectic approach. 

Finally, the question raised is very im- 
portant for sociology and all the social sci- 
ences. It is capable of being, and should 
be, investigated by scientific method. The 
theoretical problem is solved fairly well— 
at least for the present. Now we,should 
get busy with scientific studies of the actual 
observable phenomena of changing loyal- 
ties in all the basic institutional forms of 
human culture. 

Reap Bain 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SCHELTING, ALEXANDER VON. Max Webers 
Wissenschaftslehre. Das logische Prob- 
lem der historischen Kulturerkenntnis. 
Die Grenzen der Soziologie des Wissens. 
Pp. viii, 420. Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1934. 


The literature about Max Weber and his 


various theories is voluminous, but no one 
who compares book with book, article with 
article, and who is fortified with first-hand 
knowledge of the original writings of Weber, 
will be able to avoid the conclusion that at 
least half of the heap is erroneous or super- 
fluous. Men with no real understanding of 
what Weber really wrote presume to “ re- 
fute” or “sustain” his supposed theses. 
Robertson is an example of the former, and 
Tawney (with qualifications) of the latter. 
In Germany a whole tribe of intellectual 
pygmies has been mouthing “outmoded 
liberalism,” “individualism,” “neo-Kan- 
tian schizophrenia,” and like substitutes for 
thought, and the scattered voices raised in 
defense have with few exceptions been 
equally reedy and high-pitched. One deep- 
toned roar from Weber himself would be 
enough to send the whole pack scampering 
in terror. 

But no one lives forever, and who can 
follow the king? The pack remains, and 
the yapping goes on. Out of the clamor, 
however, there steadily pulses a bass that 
in the book before us has suddenly swelled 
to a resounding diapason which if continued 
will drown the tumult. 

To quit the figure: Alexander von 
Schelting has written a treatise on Max 
Weber’s methodology that will make treat- 
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ments of the same theme a thankless task 
for a long time to come. With almost 
pedantic but none the less salutary exacti- 
tude he traces step by step the reasoning 
that underlies Weber’s famous disquisitions 
‘on value-judgment, the relations of history 
and sociology, irrational factors in economic 
activity (of which the Calvinism-Capital- 
ism analysis is but a small fragment), the 
place of interpretation in sociology, and 
many more. Buttressed by numerous cita- 
tions and quotations, he succeeds in show- 
ing that when Weber is properly under- 
stood, a large part of the negative criticism 
becomes absurd, and that the gaps and in- 
consistencies in his train of thought can be 
adequately remedied without damage to 
his initial postulates. Schelting is no 
mere worshiper of the master, either; he 
does not fear to proclaim his conviction that 
in certain points the sociology of the future 
must go beyond the colossus of the Neckar. 
Let it be clearly understood, however, that 
he never falls into the vulgar vice of exalt- 
ing himself at the expense of the writer he 
is expounding. 

Indeed, Schelting might well be charged 
with excessive modesty. His book is not 
only incomparably superior to all others as 
a presentation of Weber’s Wissenschafts- 
lehre, but it is also replete with sections and 
whole chapters that derive almost excelu- 
sively from his own keen insight into meth- 
odological profundities. The subtitles 
indicate this to some extent, but it is noth- 
ing less than the duty of the reviewer to call 
attention toit. Take the discussion of the 
sociology of knowledge, for example: For 
over one hundred pages Schelting comes to 
grips with Mannheim, chief exponent of 
what the latter calls “sociological relation- 
ism,” and although Schelting’s argument 
runs parallel for a short distance with 
Weber’s stray references to similar matters, 
it develops far beyond anything the sage of 
Heidelberg could possibly have contem- 
plated in his day and generation. 

The gist of Schelting’s position is as fol- 
lows: Granted that the currents of thought, 
and particularly of social thought, are 
strongly influenced by the general social 
environment and the particular situation 
of this or that thinker, it does not follow 
that determination of such influence consti- 
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tutes determination of invalidity or valid- 
ity. Otherwise put: When we have dis- 
covered how a theory arose, we are not 
absolved from the task of determining 
whether or not it is true. 
that membership in a given society or class 
predisposes one to focus on certain phases 
of reality and to develop’ theories based in 
part on one’s experience, does not necessa- 
rily mean that the resulting picture is dis- 
torted or that one’s theoretical explanations 
of its characteristics are false. Questions 
of genesis are not questions of logic. 

With assertions like these Schelting 
strikes at the very root of a great deal of 
modern controversy in the social sciences. 
We all bandy about terms like “swayed 
by class interests,” “petty bourgeois ide- 
ology,” “rationalization,” “over-compen- 
sation,” and so on. Our diagnosis may be 
quite correct, but all too often we stop 
there. The real task, a dispassionate anal- 
ysis of the theories with which we agree 
or disagree, is ignored or slighted. It may 
be that Schelting is too radical in his sepa- 
ration of the questions of genesis and logical 
validity, but there can be no doubt that he 
has fastened on a point of tremendous im- 
portance, and that he has shown how un- 
tenable Mannheim’s position is. ‘The soci- 
ology of knowledge will continue to grow 
and flourish, but as a domesticated plant, 
not as a weed that stifles all other vegeta- 
tion. 

To sum up: In this book by Alexander 
von Schelting we have the only satisfying 
presentation of Max Weber’s methodology 
that has thus far appeared, and in addition 
we have the application of Weber’s prin- 
ciples to problems that lay beyond his 
reach. Lucky the trail-blazer whose path 
is not only followed but pushed forward by 
another pioneer who can worthily wield his 
forerunner’s broadax! 

Howarp BECKER 

Smith College 


Benepict, Ruru. Patterns of Culture. 
Pp. xiii, 291. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, 1934. $2.50. 


“Configurationist anthropology” is the 
author’s phrase for her point of view. The 
viewpoint is derived from acquaintance 
with primitive cultures on the one hand, 


The mere fact, 
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and from concern with problems of per- 
sonality, especially as faced by psychia- 
trists, on the other. More than half of 
the pages of the book are devoted to a 
presentation of the cultures of the North- 
west Coast, of Dobu in Melanesia, and of 
Zuni; these descriptions are based respec- 
tively on the studies of Boas, of Reo For- 
tune, and of Ruth Bunzel and Mrs. Bene- 
dict herself. They are vivid, sensitive 
characterizations. They are, in fact, por- 
traits; for Mrs. Benedict sees the cultures 
of the world as unique organizations, each 
with its dominant character, its physi- 
ognomy. 

These culture portraits illustrate and 
justify the point of view expounded in the 
remaining pages. The exposition begins 
with a simple restatement of the need of 
students of society to be free from ethno- 
centrism, and a demonstration, from 
ethnology, of the varied ways in which 
common human experiences and interests 
are cast and differently emphasized by cul- 
ture. So much is familiar. Then it is 
argued that cultures consist of organiza- 
tions, that they have “styles.” Cultures 
are not to be looked at by parts, but as 
wholes; so may be recognized “the funda- 
mental and distinctive configurations that 
pattern existence and condition the thought 
and emotions of the individuals who par- 
ticipate in these cultures.” Mrs. Benedict 
emphasizes the dynamic character of cul- 
tures. “They have each certain goals 
toward which their behavior is directed 
and which their institutions further... . 
They are traveling along different roads in 
pursuit of different ends.” An essential 
character of culture is here expressed per- 
haps better than ever before. 

This way of looking at the matter does 
not lead Mrs. Benedict to a comparative 
science of cultures. Each configuration is 
“an empirical characterization, and prob- 
ably is not duplicated in its entirety any- 
where else in the world.” The terms 
“Apollonian” and “Dionysian,” which she 
borrows from Nietzsche, serve merely to 
characterize, and are not employed as 
hypothetical categories with which to 
classify other cultures. In some respects 
Mrs. Benedict is closer to history, and even 
to art, than to generalizing science, 
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Rather, the author’s interest leads her to 
a recommendation of her point of view to 
those concerned with problems of person- 
ality, especially of “abnormal” behavior. 
As each culture integrates its beliefs and 
institutions so as to emphasize some part 
of “the are of possible human behavior,” 
individuals whose dispoSitions do not fall 
in that arc are likely to be unadjusted or 
‘excluded. Understanding this, psychiatry 
could become comparative, and psychiatric 
therapeutics could use the understanding 
to help the psychopathic, and to educate 
society to make room for the deviate. 
Questions raised and unanswered by this 
book thus fall in that wide margin between 
culture and personality. It is not clear, 
for example, whether Mrs. Benedict is 
thinking of deviate dispositions as due 
solely to inherent temperament, and what 
she thinks to be the relation of the cireum- 
stances under which the individual en- 
counters culture patterns to the possible 
origination of deviate personality traits. 

Rogert REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Youna, Kmupauu. An Introductory Soci- 
ology. Pp. xxiv, 615. New York: 
American Book Company, 1934. $3.50. 


This is an admirably symmetrical presen- 
tation of leading sociological principles and 
considerations arranged with a view to the 
needs of the college student beginning the 
study of sociology. It is more than this: 
it 1s a successful fusion of the points of 
view of cultural anthropology, sociology, 
and social psychology into a unified and 
comprehensive discussion of the social life 
of mankind. As the author remarks, 
“doubtless in time cultural anthropology 
and sociology will be united into one com- 
mon discipline”; and the reviewer ventures 
to add the pious hope that the somewhat 
enigmatical science of social psychology 
also may be merged with sociology. An 
emphasis “upon the individual as the unit, 
not upon the group or the culture” would 
appear a rather insecure basis for ground- 
ing a separate science, inasmuch as indi- 
vidual personalities are after all, as the 
author shows quite well, conditioned at 
every point by group standards and pat- 
terns, and, on the other hand, group be- 
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havior occurs only in the persons and the 
behaviors of the individual members of 
these groups. 

. As already pointed out, this is a balanced 
book, free from one-sided and crotchety 
views and interpretations. Social phe- 
nomena are revealéd as comprising at once 
group phenomena, culture phenomena, and 
personality phenomena, and the interrela- 
tions of these several aspects of social life 
are admirably clarified and illustrated. 
The central thesis of the work might be 
defined as the creation of personalities by 
cultural legacies and group impacts. The 
style is clear and straightforward, free from 
stilted or ponderous constructions, rather 
than ornate or brilliant. 

The author’s treatment of major con- 
troversial issues is sane and open-minded. 
In discussing social change and social prog- 
ress, for example, he avoids the crude 
agnosticism affected by some anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists who profess to see 
no possibilities for objective judgment of 
values inhering in the contrasted culture 
traits of different peoples or tribes. Recog- 
nizing fully the difficulties of such ap- 
praisal, he holds nevertheless that criteria 
formulated by experts may well serve as 
blueprints for the planning and controlling 
of social change for particular groups. 

Possibly a certain lack of imaginative 
insight is revealed in the closing pages of 
the book, where it is assumed that we stand 
today where three roads fork: communism, 
fascism, and democratic capitalism. But 
why three roads? Is there no space be- 
tween the roads? Or, alternatively, it is 
assumed that we are scrutinizing three 
curves on a graph and considering their 
projections into the future: a red curve, 
a black curve, and a blue curve. But why 
three curves, and what if, as each square on 
the paper is passed, the curves subtly change 
their colors, although the key still tells us 
that they are red and black and blue? 

Ervare B. Woops 

Dartmouth College 


Coss, Joun CanbueR. The Application 
of Scientific Methods to Sociology. Pp. 
161. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 
1934. $2.00. 


After a good send-off by one of our ablest 
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economists, this little book promises much, 
and we read on with high expectations. 
The style is direct and readable, the whole 
is in such brief compass that it can be 
readily gone through, and the topics 
treated are important: definitions and 
terminology, qualitative and quantitative 
data, difficulties and confusion, and the re- 
lation of psychology to social study. But 
if we are looking for more than a plain 
statement of the obvious, or for more than 
a reiteration of oft-repeated cautions, we 
are, it would seem, doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In this respect, the author himself 
admits that much of the book “has been 
considered rather self-evident by many of 
the ablest men with whom the various 
points have been discussed” (p. 18). 

In so far as the difficulties confronting 
sociology today are “self-evident ”—such 
as the need for unbiased observational 
procedures, for avoidance of guesswork 
and emotionalism, and for the development 
of quantitative method so far as this is 
possible—repeated emphasis is to be wel- 
comed. At the same time, where a restate- 
ment of the obvious leaves the impression 
that the following of certain general cau- 
tions will forthwith raise sociology to the 
plane of a science and that no problems of 
greater importance are involved, the in- 
ference is untrue and tends to do more 
harm than good. It is not true, for ex- 
ample, that students of society have shown 
“astonishingly general carelessness” (p. 28) 
in the self-evident respects mentioned. 
Their problem has been more difficult than 
that of the physical or biological scientist 
and they have had to wait, before con- 
structive progress could be achieved, until 
certain basic facts about the physical and 
biological universe were made clear, neither 
of which essential conditions is mentioned 
by the author. 

Furthermore, the author makes much of 
the need to avoid “ambiguity of terms” 
(p. 29)—an excellent admonition. Only, 
he himself is rather ambiguous. What he 
means by “scientific methods” is nowhere 
clearly analyzed; surely, “quantitative 
analysis” is not enough. Civilization is 
called an “evolutionary process” on one 
page (26), whereas an “unevolutionary” 
correction of “improper conditions” is 
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given as the “hope of civilization” on the 
next (pp. 27-28). “Scientifically estab- 
lished data” are then spoken of as the 
basis of social science (p. 30), with “ prob- 
abilities and opinion” to be avoided as 
unscientific (p. 35), and later a “datum” 
is defined as “a fact or assumption used in 
the censideratione of a problem” (p. 40). 
But the distinction between “opinion” 
and “assumption” is nowhere indicated, 
nor is statistical probability differentiated 
from mere guesswork. Considerable em- 
phasis is rightly placed upon the “ develop- 
ment of data by experimentation” (pp. 
46 ff.) ; but the “experiments” of the physi- 
cal or chemical laboratory are placed on 
the same plane for the purposes of building 
a science with educational “experiments” 
in the teaching of children (p. 48) and 
social “experiments” seen in historical 
records, which social “experiments” are 
assumed to be “there if we only interpret 
them” (p. 49). 

Thus one might go on, for the most part, 
analyzing the remainder of the book. 
Beyond this, there is, throughout, an opti- 
mistic complacency which is hardly shared 
by the well-trained modern sociologist 
faced with the many realistic problems 
bearing upon the formulation of basic con- 
cepts and the distinctive techniques and 
procedures that must precede the organiza- 
tion of his discipline into a science. 

Josera MAYER 

Library of Congress 


Morwani, Kewar. Manu, A Study in 
Hindu Social Theory. Pp. xxvii, 261. 
Madras, India: Ganesh and Company, 
1934. Rs. 3. 


This book by an Indian trained in Amer- 
ican sociology undertakes to interpret the 
Code of Manu in terms that will make 
clearer how the Hindu social system has 
been created out of the Vedie scriptures. 
This is a difficult task because the philo- 
sophical-theological terms are at present 
without English equivalents. It is, how- 
ever, a necessary task both for an under- 
standing of Hindu culture and as a means 
of having accessible whatever may be of 
universal value in the Indian writings and 
experience. This book is a step in that 
direction. 
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Whether Manu was a single person or a 
series of persons is not known; but, coming 
centuries after the Vedas, the Code gives 
the technique for an “art of life” or a 
planned society. Actually Indian life has 
become stereotyped in accordance with 
Manu. 

After a chapter one the Vedic, Back- 
ground which is necessary to any under- 
standing of Manu, but which unfortunately 
uses too many Sanscrit words, and a chap- 
ter on the Social Theory, there follow four 
which constitute the heart of the book, on 
Education, The Family, The Political In- 
stitution, and The Religious Institution. 
These are laid down in terms that would 
seem casuistic if it were not for the fact 
that the individual who is following the 
Code is always reminded that his main 
object is the attainment of the spiritual 
purposes laid down in the Vedas. It is 
more than an ethical code, and/“therefore 
properly belongs in the field of; social the- 
ory. It stands between the Aeriod when 
the Vedas were merely ins}irational and 
the modern time when they, have become 
more ritualistic and empty/ 

This is a very suggestifve hook, and one 
hopes that with more mibturity the author 
will continue to give US ‘further interpreta- 
tions in the same vein. 

Herserr A 
Bryn Mawr Colle: 
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DOLPHUS MILLER 


The Sex Life of the 
Pp. xix, 320. New 


i The Vanguard Press, 1934. 
This : 
essay: ook brings together a series of 


written by a number of authorities 
e fields of literature, law, sociology, 

onomics, anthropology, biology, and 
psychology, on the subject of sex life of 
the adult generally, and sometimes of the 
unmarried adult. Like most symposiums 
in the field of social science, the contribu- 
tions have little interrelationship and are 
uneven in quality. No intelligent reader, 
however, can work through the book with- 
out adding to his factual background and 
his tolerance toward the sexual deviates of 
our own culture. 

In this latter respect, the essays of 
Margaret Mead and Robert Morse Lovett 
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are especially valuable. The former deals 
with the sexual mores of adolescents in 
more primitive cultures—so-called. One 
is impressed: by the diversity of their atti- 


“tudes and practices, and by the need for 


a sense of relativity on the part of our 
culture when it evaluates its own sex mores. 
Lovett’s article on attitudes toward the 
sex life of the unmarritd adult as depicted 
in English literature confirms this thesis 
historically, with the help of many charm- 
ing excerpts. 

From all the articles, one gets a sense 
of the severe problem that confronts today 
any unmarried adult experiencing any 
kind of normal biological drive. A half- 
hearted condescension on the part of our 
own social order towards a not-too-obvious 
sexual experimentation on the part of the 
unmarried adult (especially the woman) 
has added to the number of conflicts con- 
nected with present-day sexual relation- 
ships. The Victorian “marriage or chas- 
tity” reaction seems to have permitted 
the unmarried adult to get to sleep (alone, 
to be sure!) much more readily fifty years 
ago. As in other aspects of present-day 
sociological problems, there is a tremen- 
dous need for clarification and honesty as 
to just what our position is in the matter 
of sex mores. 

The book unfortunately does not give 
this answer. Nor does it give answers to 
many other important and brilliant ques- 
tions which the editor, Ira Wile, propounds 
in his introduction to the essays. One 
wishes the editor would make the con- 
tributors read or re-read the book and 
answer the questions he asks them. For 
example, we too would like to know what 
the authorities think about these ques- 
tions: “ Are the unmarried adults of today 
healthier by reason of their greater free- 
dom? Are they happier? Do the altered 
mores afford the unmarried satisfying 
compensations for marriage? What effects 
do freer sexual activities have upon basis 
attitudes toward the family? Children? 
Social interests?” 

We have the feeling that society, inse- 
cure today about all its values, would be 
much more sympathetic to a frank, liberal 
expression of opinion on these subjects than 
it has been heretofore. 
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One misses from this series articles by a 
psychiatrist and a psychoanalyst. ‘There 
is little excuse for these omissions. Psy- 
chiatry should know more about the sex 


life of the unmarried adult than any other’ 


discipline. Sex in one form or another is 
the psychiatrist’s stock: in trade. The 
inner mental conflicts created by unsatis- 
fied sex desires in the most normal of un- 
married adults is practically the framework 
of any school of psychiatric thought. A 
psychiatrist is especially irritated by this 
omission because almost all the contribu- 
tors to the book borrow very freely from 
psychiatry for their material. This is 
especially true of Kallen, Burgess, and 
Groves, who represent the fields of phi- 
losophy, ‘sociology, and psychology. 

The final article in the book, by Lorine 
Pruette, is the least scientific but in some 
ways the most interesting. It puts for- 
ward the point of view well known to read- 
ers of D. H. Lawrence (in The Captain’s 
Doll for example), that much struggle in 
the sexual life of adults is really not sexual 
in origin, that it is more a struggle between 
the sexes for the very thing each sex is 
seeking; namely, mastery in the case of the 
male and submission in the case of the 
female. This idea has not been played up 
enough in general literature and in studies 
on sexual maladjustment. Sex has been 
blamed more than it deserves for conflicts 
which have their origin, and might have 
their solution, in other arenas. 

All in all, we recommend the book for 
those who feel that the problem of the sex 
life of the unmarried adult is unsolved— 
and for those who think it is solved. The 
former will be informed and perhaps will 
be helped; the latter, stimulated and per- 
haps jolted. 

JoHN Levy 

New York City 


Henrick, Ives. Facts and Theories of 
Psychoanalysis. Pp. xi, 308. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. $3.00. 


A decade and a half ago, those who had 
some acquaintance with the principles of 
psychoanalysis and knew its lingo were so 
few in number and had so distinctive an 
approach to human problems that they 
constituted virtually an®* esoteric order. 
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Subsequently came the deluge—with a 
rapid growth in the number of professional 
practitioners of psychoanalysis, the wide 
acceptance of its concepts, its pepulariza- 
tion as a literary theme, and finally its ex- 
ploitation as “a high-minded excuse for 
gossiping about one’s neighbors.” Today 
there are signs of gn approaching equilib- 
rium, with both its devotees and its critics 
coming to recognize psychoanalysis as a 
highly specialized and limited branch of 
mental medicine. 

This volume may be regarded as a con- 


tribution to the establishment of such a - 


status. It is an informative book, seeking 
to survey the field of psychoanalysis as it 
is understood by the specialist practicing 
it. \The author is a practicing psycho- 
analyst in Boston, a teacher of psychiatry 
at the\Harvard Medical School, and for- 
merly aà research worker in his specialty 
under thà auspices of the Commonwealth 
Fund. 

Part I supmarizes the facts of psycho- 
analysis, i.e., those which are generally ac- 
cepted by the \members of the guild; Part 
heoretic background; Part 

actual operation of the 
chnique; and Part IV 
nt status of the move- 
high points in its his- 
organization, the im- 
ed to it, the leading 


H presents its v 
ITI depicts the 
psychoanalytic t 
surveys the prese 
ment, outlining th 
tory, its professiona 
portant journals devot 
practitioners, and the s 
psychoanalysis which 













\.have developed. 


approach in some of the child guid 
clinics in this country. : 
The extent to which the author follows 


the Freudian interpretation is indicated by ^ 


the fact that he disposes of Freud’s three 
dissenting disciples—Jung, Adler, and 
Rank—in a few pages. Adler is dismissed 
as superficial; Jung’s ability and his con- 
tributions are recognized, but his technique 
is rejected as not etiological; Rank is char- 
acterized as shifting from the method of 
science to that of mere speculation. 

The book is written for the layman who 
wants a clear and straightforward exposi- 


~~ 


veral “schools” of.. 
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tion of the psychoanalytic movement. 
The author’s simple and concise style, his 
grasp of the subject, his frankness in 
differentiating between fact and theory, 
and his ability to organize his material, 
have enabled him to achieve this end with 
marked success, It serves as an excellent 
introduction to those who have had no 
previous study in this field; in fact, its 
- perusal will amply reward those who have 
less than the specialist’s grasp. 
Jamis H. S. Bossarp 
University of Pennsylvania 


Reen, Rura. The Illegitimate Family in 
New York City. Pp. xvii, 885. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 
$3.75. 


This monograph is based on a study of 
all known cases of illegitimacy m New 
York during the year 1930, which varied in 
number from 1,817 to 1,470 dependmg on 
the source of information. One elaborate 
schedule was used to obtain information 
concerning the illegitimate family, and 
another to obtain information concern- 
ing the function, the services, and the 
policy of some eighty-seven agencies 
dealing in one way or another with illegiti- 
macy. 

Professor Reed points out very clearly 
the social significance of the illegitimate 
family, and proceeds to a survey of the 
activities of the various social agencies, 
which reveals a bewildering variety of 
policies and theories as to the most de- 
sirable methods of dealing with unmarried 
parents and their offspring. 

One gathers the impression of imperfect 
coöperation among various agencies and 
of the prevalence of moralistic attitudes in 
regard to the problem. It is unfortunate 
that the monograph does not test more 
` specifically hypotheses in regard to main- 
tenance of secrecy and the consequences 
of separation of or refusal to separate 
mother and child. 

The third part of the volume deals with 
the characteristics of the illegitimate family 
and its members in so far as they are re- 
vealed by statistical tabulation. Much 
valuable information is set forth, but in- 
evitably the full significance of illegitimacy 
as a traumatic experience involving a num- 
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ber of personalities in a social process 
eludes the tabulations. 

The fourth part of the book consists of 
an extensive appendix containing sched- 
ules, tables, digests of laws, and an un- 
‘usually complete and valuable annotated 
bibliography. Whether a portion of this 
material should have been replaced by a 
case history would depend upon the tastes 
and interests of the reader. Obviously it 
would be most unfair to criticize a mono- 
graph for not doing what it was not in- 
tended to do. 

In general, Professor Reed has prepared 
a careful, well-written, objective mono- 
graph. Since specific recommendations 
are lacking, the reader is left free to con- 
template the fact that with perfect con- 
traceptive techniques there would be no 
unwanted children, and that with more 
rational sex mores most of the social com- 
plications involved in readjusting the il- 
legitimate family would cease to exist. 
Professor Reed is to be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of work. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 

University of Minnesota 


Penrose, E. E. Population Theories and 
Their Application, with Special Refer- 
ence to Japan. Pp. xiv, 347. Stanford 
University, Cal.: Food Research In- 
stitute, 1934. $3.50. 


The present volume is a by-product of 
the author’s studies in the economie situa- 
tion resulting from the passing of regional 
self-sufficiency and population increase in 
Eastern and Southern Asia. It grew out 
of the belief that the progress of such in- 
vestigations was retarded’ by the inade- 
quacy of existing population theories. 
The book is concerned, therefore, with 
population theories that have general ap- 
plication; the reference to Japan is designed 
to clarify the theory itself rather than to 
clarify the Japanese problems. 

An extended discussion of the Malthu- 
sian position which leads to the general 
conclusion that it is an madequate state- 
ment and “in many respects unsuitable as 
a tool for use in the analysis of population 
problems” is followed by two chapters on 
the concept of optimum population. For 
the “income optimum” of utilitarian eco- 
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nomics the author would substitute a 
“welfare optimum,” that is, the number 
“socially desirable.” 

The second part of the volume is given 
over to a consideration of the Japanese 


population. The author here attempts to” 


show that, contrary to general opinion, 
the Japanese are not an-unusually fecund 
people, that the rate of increase is de- 
clining, and that the numbers will begm 
to decline rapidly within twenty or thirty 
years. Moreover, from the latter part of 
the nineteenth century up to 1920, pro- 
duction increased faster than population, 
so that the population is better off than 
when it was one-half the present size. 
During the next two or three decades, how- 
ever, there will be several million added 
to the population, and these cannot be 
taken care of by agriculture. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is how to transfer labor 
from‘ agriculture to other occupations; the 
way out appears to be by way of indus- 
trialization. 

The final section of the book is given 
over to consideration of questions of dis- 
tribution of population and distribution of 
resources. There is no shortage of land 
or natural resources in the world as a whole, 
but there is, and in the nature of the case 
must always be, a disparity between the 
distribution of population and the distribu- 
tion of resources. This gives rise to the 
most important of modern population 
problems, the effective distribution of com- 
modities and factors of production. 

The book is a serious and competent 
piece of scholarship that demands the at- 
tention of all students in this field of 
thought. While no worth-while criticism 
of the study can be attempted in the space 
available, a careful reading of the volume 
reénforces the reviewer’s conviction that 
both social theory and social practice and 
technology (technology in the sense of 
public policy framed with due regard for 


abstract scientific formulations) will profit’ 


as social students learn to distinguish sci- 
entific problems from practical problems, 
and as they come to give more than lip 
service to the sharp distinction between 
them. 

E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 
9 
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WEATHERFORD, Wirus D., and CHARLES 
S. Jounson. Race Relations. „Adjust- 
ment of Whites and Negroes in the 
United States. Pp. 555. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. 
$3.20. 


The authors of the above book and the 
editor of the Heath Social Relations Series, 
Professpr Jerome Davis, regard it “as a 
concrete expression of racial coöperation,” 
and as an opportunity “to see how one 
member from each of the two races views 
the problem.” They make much of the 
point that one author is a Negro and the 
other a white man. But actually, both 
authors are so free of the usual prejudices 
of their groups that if one did not know 
their identity, or if one did not look at the 
initials after each chapter heading in the 
Table of Contents, it might be difficult and 
sometimes impossible to tell which chapter 
was written by a Negro and which by a 
white man. By which is not meant that 
the contributions are not very distinctive; 
but the basis of the distinction is not racial. 
They are the contributions of two men of 
different personalities and different types 
of training, and with correspondingly dif- 
ferent methods of work. Dr. Johnson’s 
attitude is that of the scientist and student 
who sees the subject of Negro-White rela- 
tionships in its broadest cultural aspects, 
and whose aim is to understand social 
processes as “a step in the direction of 
control,” and who permits no judgments ` 
in his writings. Dr. Weatherford, on the 
other hand, while also a scientist, is perhaps 
even more, a sincere and courageous Chris- 
tian, who sets his Christian standards as 
the touchstone of all values, and who 
renders judgments in terms of these, and 
who is concerned with “how much good 
we will have” and with “the final test of 
righteousness.” There are white people 
who would write much as Dr. Johnson 
writes, and Negroes in the manner of 
Dr. Weatherford. The point is labored 
here because it obviously indicates that 
cultural and personality differences may 
be much more significant than racial 
ones. T 

The book is divided into three sections: ~ 
I. The Philosophy of Race Relations; 
If. American Negro Slavery; and IH. The 
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Present Status of the Negro and Race 
Relations. There are fourteen chapters by 
Dr. Weatherford and fifteen by Dr. John- 
son. The second and third sections seem, 
to this reviewer, to be better than the first 
one. This may be inherent in the nature 
of the material, i.e., we may not yet know 
enough to have an adequate philosophy of 
race relations. Of particularly outstand- 
ing value are the chapter on “The African 
Background,” which brings an accurate 
historical picture up to date by indicating 
that the American culture is the only one 
the American Negro knows, and the chap- 
ter on “Social Dogma in Race Relations,” 
showing the direct relation between dogma 
and behavior. Also of very great value 
for their insight into the total situation 
and for their clear objectivity are the chap- 
ters, “Civic and Political Status of the 
Negro,” “Economic Aspects of Slavery,” 
and “Negro Crime and the Treatment of 
Criminals,” all of which show how the 
white Southerners are themselves slaves 
to a system and must remain so until the 
status of the Negro is changed. The chap- 
ter on “The Cultural Development of the 
Negro” is significant for its clear portrayal 
of the cultural aspects of the problem. 
The two most illuminating chapters deal- 
ing with future tendencies are “Negro 
Leadership and the Growth of Race Pride” 
and “Can there be a Separate Negro Cul- 
ture?” (answered in the negative). 

There are a few statements and theories 
with which one could take issue, such as 
Dr. Weatherford’s statement that emotion 
succeeds action, rather than the reverse, 
and the seemingly undue significance which 
he gives to the fact that the Y.M.C.A. 
graduate students sometimes use the Fisk 
library, and his belief that attitudes of 
students can be radically changed by 
courses. 

But these objections are minor as com- 
pared to the value of the contributions. 
The book not only will be useful in the 
classroom as a textbook, but is also of real 
value for any one interested in clarifying 
the many complex problems which center 
around the relations between two races 
living in the same culture. 

Hortense PowDERMAKER 

Yale University 
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JOHNSON, James WeLpon. Negro Amer- 
icans, What Now? Pp. viii, 103. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1934. $1.25. 


Dr. Johnson, like most students, casts 
out exodus in all its forms as a possible 
solution for the problems of the American 
Negro. Physical force, including revolu- 
tion, is considered and eliminated, not be- 
cause of any bias against it, but because it 
seems to have little chAnce to succeed in 
the American situation. There are left, 
then, two main choices: isolation and in- 
tegration (assimilation). Voluntary iso- 
lation has advantages but it cannot avoid 
carrying with it the caste principle. Such 
a price for security and peace is held to be 
too dear. Johnson recommends a united 
Negro front to secure “the common rights 
of citizenship on the same terms upon 
which they are accorded to the other groups 
in the nation.” Specifically, this means 
the correlation of all the forces and re- 
sources of the race: the church, the press, 
fraternal organizations, the N.A.A.C.P., 
the National Urban League, the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Coöperation, and the 
Interracial Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The N.A.A.C.P. 
would be the spearhead or “central ma- 
chine” of the integration movement. 

The “techniques and policies” to be fol- 
lowed involve many fields. The recom- 
mendations in education are that Negro 
history be taught as an integral part of 
American history, and that white people 
be educated concerning Negroes. Dr. 
Johnson urges Negroes to vote whenever 
possible in Democratie primaries for state 
and local officers and to forget about na- 
tional Republican politics. Trade unions 
must be made to see “that they cannot 
advance or maintain standards and condi- 
tions for white labor while they leave on 
the outside a ready and almost unlimited 
supply of black labor.” The author is 
skeptical about the efficacy of the boycott. 
For the Negro farmer, it is suggested that 
legal processes be used. In business, the 
greatest hope “lies, probably, in our ability 
to adopt and make use of codperative 
methods.” Interracial relations should be 
established “whenever we can do so with- 
out loss of self-respect.” Negro stereo- 


types “molded and circulated and per- 
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petuated by literary and artistic processes 
. . must be broken up and replaced by 
similar means.” Money has not been used 
by Negroes to meet their problems. John- 
son recommends its use. “If we were as 
farsighted as we ought to be, we would 
raise a fund of at least a half-million dol- 
lars to be expended for the specific purpose 
of advertising our good points and making 
them familiar to America and the world.” 
Grorce E. SIMPSON 
Temple University 


Rarer, Artrgor F. The Tragedy of 
Lynching. Pp. viii, 499. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. $2.50. 


This is a valuable book, not only because 
the subject matter has been painstakingly 
researched and clearly presented, but also 
because of its contribution to our knowl- 
edge of mass movements. The twenty-one 
lynchings of the year 1930 are treated case 
by case, and the relevant materials about 
each case presented. We are made ac- 
quainted with the charge against the 
lynched, the reaction of the community to 
the lynching in terms of the sentiment of 
the local people and of the newspapers, 
and the subsequent action of the courts 
and administrative officers, and finally, the 
community in which the lynching occurred 
is described historically and from the eco- 
nomic and religious standpoints. 

The author is, of course, opposed to mob 
action and makes his views clear. But he 
is not so interested in denunciation that he 
fails to inform us of the full context of such 
actions; he realizes that the mobilization 
of alien (Northern and world) sentiment 
against lynching is of very little use. We 
learn that the lynching rates are highest 
where cultural and economic institutions 
are least stable (p. 1); of the tradition of 
the guilt of the accused (p. 8); of the ex- 
citement of the man-hunt (p. 11); of the 
youth and unattached character of the 
majority of mob members (p. 11); of the 
rôle of women in inciting to mob action 
(p. 18); of the paralysis of the formal 
government in the face of local sentiment 
(p. 14); and of the apologists for lynching 
among middle and upper class groups (p. 
19). We learn on page 27 that Negroes 
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are statistically safer from mob deaths in 
the old Black Belt than anywhere else in 
the South, and of the contagious character 
of the lynching mania. That lynching be- 
havior is not a Southern regional phenome- 
non is indicated (pp. 478-477) by the 
fact that lynchings were prevented be- 
tween January 1, 1930 and January 1, 1933 
in the States of California, Colorado, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, and Pennsylvania. We also read the 
extremely important fact that 715 persons 
were lynched between 1914 and 1932, but 
during these years 704 threatened lynch- 
ings were prevented by the vigilance of 
local and state officers. Four fifths of the 
3,724 people lynched in the United States 
from 1889 through 1930 were Negroes, and 
fewer than one sixth of these Negroes were 
accused of rape. 

The temperate and objective character 
of this book allows the reviewer the pleas- 
ure of being most positive in his recom- 
mendation of it. The only criticism pos- 
sible seems to be the impracticable one that 
it is only one book and not a series of vol- 
umes going into still further detail in 
spreading out before us this fundamental 
sociological material. It would be very 
interesting to see what would happen if, 
in his next study of lynching, Dr. Raper - 
were to take on an associate, trained in 
dynamic psychology, with the aim of tying 
the observed material into a significant 
theory of human nature. 

Joan DOLLARD 

Yale University 


Apvams, James TrusLtow. America’s 
Tragedy. Pp. vi, 415. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $3.00. 


From Dr. Adams’ fluent and authorita- 
tive pen we have another of those pano- ` 
ramic views of history which have become 
so popular. He has traced for us the story 
and the effect of slavery from the days 
when there “came in a Dutch man of 
warre that sold us twenty negroes,” until 
the institution dived to its official end 
amid the horrors of fratricidal strife. His 
effort has been singularly successful. 

Perhaps it is a matter of personal preju- 
dice, but what I like best about the book is 
the way in which, kindly but firmly, he has 
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put the economic motive in its place. Since 
the Beards produced their monumental 
work, it has become so severely de rigueur 
to manhandle every occurrence until it 
confesses to a material inspiration, that a 
historian has become as bashful about ap- 
pearing without one as his wife is about ap- 
pearing in a blizzard dressed only for the 
fan dance. I havea strchg feeling that the 
business is being overdone, and I confess to 
a glow of delight when for once it is not 
unduly stressed. 

Dr. Adams, mind you, does not mini- 
mize the economic motive. He appreci- 
ates that the South, quite definitely, was 
driven to war by what she regarded as an 
overwhelming economic necessity. She 
had bottomed her prosperity on a system 
on which the whole world had come to look 
with increasing disfavor. ‘There was some- 
thing of desperation in her resort to arms. 
She felt just like a manufacturer caught 
with plant and machinery fit only to pro- 
duce goods going out of style. Her first 
impulse—like his—was to ram her product 
down the world’s throat. 

But the North was not so situated. Her 
financial well-being was bound up with 
tranquillity. The South was her best cus- 
tomer and her biggest debtor; war can- 
celled $300,000,000 of book accounts. Her 
mills needed Southern cotton. Her capi- 
talists controlled Southern banks, railroads, 
and shipping interests. Consequently her 
commercial classes stood for peace at any 
price, and were decidedly lukewarm when 
war broke out. New York City was Cop- 
perhead in its sympathies, and a trouble- 
some center of conservatism during recon- 
struction days. She accepted the gage of 
battle flung down by the South through a 
combination of circumstances in no sense 
predominantly economic. It was pride, a 
sentimental regard for the Union, and the 
intolerable prodding of the Abolitionists 
that finally enlisted the aid of those who 
controlled the financial destinies of the Na- 
tion. 

It is just as easy to overestimate the 
effect of economic pressure upon the course 
of reconstruction. After all, the one man 
who was most responsible for its character 
was Thaddeus Stevens, and on nearly all 
fiscal questions his opinions were anathema 
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to the orthodox. He favored widespread 
confiscation, which would have made im- 
possible the collection of ante-bellum debts; 
the redemption in legal tender of all bonds 
without express gold provisions, which 
would have curtailed the profits of those 
who had speculated in Federal securities; 
no contraction of the currency, which 
would have operated tg the benefit of the 
debtor as against the creditor. 

Again I want to applaud Dr. Adams be- 
cause he has not gone to extremes on this 
subject. He recognizes the economic mo- 
tive for what it is—one among the many 
which form the complex background of our 
history. Even at the risk of seeming old- 
fashioned, he has refused to overemphasize 
it. I honor him for his moderation. 

ALPHONSE B. MLLER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Davis, J. MERLE, et al. Modern Industry 
and the African. Pp. xviii, 425. New 
York: Interdenominational Missionary 
Council, 1934. $2.50. 


This is an excellent work. The contents 
can best be appraised in the words of Pitt 
Rivers: “There is the problem of realizing 
the white man’s interests in the black man’s 
country—that is the former’s aspect of the 
problem, and there is the black man’s 
problem—-the problem of maintaining his 
own existence, identity and welfare. Nei- 
ther side should be considered without the 
other, for they are both part of the same 
problem.” Even though the authors have 
selected only a local region of Africa for 
their investigations, principally North 
Rhodesia and the copper district, the ex- 
traordinarily clear and comprehensive 
picture which they give applies with equal 
cogency to the entire development of 
Africa. The chief problem for the authors 
(and it is incidentally also the chief prob- 
lem of the whole white world with respect 
to Africa) is the question: In what manner 
can Western civilization be of service to 
the natives in some new and permanent 
values as a substitute for the disintegrating 
and collapsed native culture? 

The authors are fully agreed that West- 
ern civilization is the underlying cause of 
the disintegration of African culture, and 
that a schematic substitution of our own 
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culture for Africa is not possible. They 
are not content, however, merely to note 
this fact, but in addition advance many 
valuable and clear suggestions for a prac- 
tical solution of the question. 5 

The savage is no longer at home in his 


own culture, and the authors of the book 


cite numerous examples’ in support of this 
allegation (see pp..96 f.), In this connec- 
tion the economic problem is, without 
doubt, the most important but not the only 
one. Its solution can be effected only in 
relation to the total world economy, for 
“he [the native] has become already a part 
of the world’s economic system” (see p. 
293). The demands of the authors and 
the methods of solution which they suggest 
can readily be concurred with, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, from the standpoint 
of education, especially that of girls, and 
also from the standpoints of law and 
religion. 

It would seem that for some time the 
fact has been dawning upon the colonial 
nations, that a simple substitution of white 
civilization for the native culture of Africa 
is a sheer impossibility. This is perhaps 
not so much the case in the economic realm 
as in that of inherent law and social cul- 
ture. The possibility of solution of this 
problem can rest only in a synthetic merg- 
ing of native culture with that of white 
civilization. This applies, in the opinion of 
the authors, even to the Christian religion. 
Likewise, one can readily agree with the 
proposals for the training of the mission- 
aries. The reviewer knows from his own 
experience how much more the missionar- 
ies could have done if their training had 
embraced a knowledge of economics, an- 
thropology, and native law. 

While additional proposals could easily 
be added, the authors have nevertheless 
presented the chief problems and means 
for their solution with keen perception: 
“The new wine of alien life requires new 
bottles or it will burst the old containers” 
(p. 359). 

The book will prove a pleasure and a 
source of enlightenment for all who are 
seriously contemplating these problems, 
which I would designate as ethnopolitical. 

Juxius E. Lies 

Columbia University : 
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Foreman, Grant. The Five Civilized 
Tribes. Pp. 455. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 
$4.00. 


This is the eighth volume in the Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma 
Press. It takes the reader back to 1830, 
when *the Choctiw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
Seminole, and Cherokee Indians were pro- 
gressive, peaceful, and prosperous, well 
advanced in “civilization,” and living in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida, and records how this was ruthlessly 
wrecked and the Indians were forced to 
move beyond the Mississippi River to In- 
dian Territory—all because the “civilized” 
whites desired their fertile lands. 

The reconstruction period in their new 
country is traced with accuracy and much 
detail up to 1860, clearly bringing out the 
stupidity and the bad faith of the United 
States Government, and the way the In- 
dians were defrauded by villainous contrac- 
tors, harassed by hostile bands of Indians, 
and bedeviled by unscrupulous whites. 
Under such discouraging conditions they 
made a “come-back” that was amazing. 
As the author expresses it, “Their progress 
year after year and their achievements in 
the field of culture have no parallel in the 
history of our Indians.” 

These Indians were an honest, law-abid- 
ing, self-respecting, and self-supporting 
people. They developed their own gov- 
ernment that functioned effectively; they 
had a system of courts and of schools, a 
written language, newspapers, and numer- 
ous churches scattered over their country. 
The work of the intelligent, self-sacrificing 
missionaries played a notable part in the 
progress achieved. 

These tribes had a very rigid idea about 
honesty, which was thus described by an 
observer: “Theft is punished here in a 
manner attended with more disgrace than 
in the States. For stealing small sums one 
ear is cut off; for larger sums both ears; 
and for the largest sum both ears and the 
nose is clipped.” 

From the time they arrived in the new 
territory, the uppermost concern of these 
Indians was to provide educational facili- 
ties for their children; and at their earnest 
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solicitation schools were established by the 
various devoted missionaries in their midst. 
This program developed steadily until, as 
Mr. Foreman describes it: “The great am- 
bition of the progressive Cherokee people 
after long delay was realized in the opening 
of their two advanced schools,” one on 
May 6, 1851, and the other the following 
day. “The studies taught included geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic, algebra, English 
grammar, composition, elocution, and 
French, Latin and Greek languages.” 

For the teaching personnel, the Indians 
wanted the best they could get, and they 
secured graduates of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, the Theological Seminary at Newton, 
Massachusetts, and Yale College. It was 
not strange that “the Cherokee Nation had 
a better common school system than either 
Arkansas or Missouri.” 

Dr. John R. Swanton, in his Introduc- 
tory Note, aptly describes the book as one 
that should appeal “to the historian, the 
sociologist, the economist, the student of 
law, the student of Christian missions and 
of religion in its wider aspects, but parti- 
cularly to the man who is primarily con- 
cerned with race relations whether as a 
scientist or as the administrator of some 
primitive tribe.” He adds that it supplies 
“a record of contacts between Indians and 
whites with which it will be well for a 
member of the Jatter race to make himself 
familiar even though it contains all too 
much that he cannot contemplate with 
racial pride.” 

At a time when the tendency of the 
present Federal Administration is toward 
segregated Indian colonies, this book may 
well be studied, and perhaps some of the 
blunders that occurred in the progress of 
the Five Civilized Tribes can be avoided 
during the present generation. 

M. K. SNIFEEN 

Indian Rights Association 


Deso, Anew. The Rise and Fall of the 
Choctaw Republic. Pp. xvi, 814. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1934. $3.50. 

This study is the sixth in the Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian series, and is 
the most scholarly that has thus far been 
published. That Miss Debo did an amaz- 
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ing amount of research to cover fully every 
vital point in the history of the Choctaws 
is shown by 1,220 footnote references. 

The book gives an intimate and accurate 
account of the customs of the Choctaws, 
and traces their evolution from the primi- 
tive stage, “the Rise,” to a point where, 
before the Civil War, they had “established 
churches and schools and a stable consti- 
tutional government, and became fairly 
prosperous farmers and stock raisers under 
the communal system of land ownership 
that allowed every citizen an equal right 
to use the publie domain.” 

Soon after the Civil War, however, came 
a new era, a development of their natural 
resources, that brought with it a “white 
invasion” of the Choctaw country. Like 
the camel, once its head was in the tent, 
the body soon followed. The aliens be- 
came so numerous that the tribal authority 
broke down, and “the Fall” into the midst 
of white civilization was inevitable. As the 
author expresses it: 

“It was a long and steep trail which they 
had traveled from the peaceful indolence of 
their primitive life in Mississippi, through 
the making of a nation with distinctive in- 
stitutions, to their final absorption by a 
more numerous and aggressive race; but 
with the merging of their identity into 
the composite citizenship of the newest 
of American commonwealths they had 
reached the goal that they had unwittingly 
chosen as their ultimate destiny when they 
had first set their feet upon the white man’s 
road.” 

M. K. Syirren 

Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia 


Ricwarpson, Rupert NORVAL, and CARL 
Coxe Rister. The Greater Southwest. 
Pp. 506. Glendale, Cal.: Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1934. $4.00. 


California and Texas have always been 
names to conjure with. Their histories 
are romantic, vivid tales that have been 
equally exploited by historians, novelists, 
playwrights, and songsters. Less well 
known, only because they have not been so 
thoroughly studied, are the stories of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. Professors Richard- 
son and Rister, | both able students and 
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products of that region, have performed a 
valuable service by bringing together with- 
in the confines of a single volume the varied 
stories of the individual states above listed, 
and have given us a comprehensive history, 
of that vast area, which constitutes an im- 
portant unit—geographically and histori- 
cally—in the United States. 

The Greater Southwest tells in clear lan- 
guage the stories of the area—one third of 
the United States—extending from Kansas 
and Oklahoma on the east to California on 
the west. In point of time, the volume 
covers the period from the coming of Cortes 
to the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Introducing the account with a short 
chapter on the country and its native races, 
the authors hurriedly pass in review the 
Spanish occupation of New Spain—the 
period when the Spaniards, aided by mili- 
tary, missionary, and Indian, came into the 
“Greater Southwest” of the United States. 
Chapter IV introduces the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and from here on, the authors find 
themselves on more familiar ground. Ina 
series of chapters they tell of the clash of 
civilizations in Texas, the activities of the 
explorer, the trapper, and the trader, the 
Santa Fé Trail, official and unofficial ex- 
plorers, revolution, diplomacy, and the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The period 
succeeding the acquisition by the United 
States of the greater part of the “Greater 
Southwest” occupies two thirds of the vol- 
ume. Here we find Professors Richardson 
and Rister at their best. Being in their 
chosen fields and authorities in their own 
right, they begin to unfold the many-sided 
story connected with the Indians, the cattle 
range, the miner, the outlaw, overland mail, 
the railroad, the plow, irrigation, and rec- 
Jamation. Especially instructive are the 
chapters dealing with the problems of 
agriculture and lands, which occupy the 
last third of the volume. The highly in- 
terpretative and valuable chapter entitled 
“The Spirit of the Southwest” brings the 
narrative to an interesting close. 

The Greater Southwest in part is but a 
conventional story having as its especial 
value the weaving of the history of the 
entire area into a whole—a unit. But 
gleanings from monographic studies are 
not the only factors that make up this well- 
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written volume. The political and diplo- 
matic aspects are conveniently summar- 
ized, but far more valuable is the weaving 
into the narration of the economic, social, 
and cultural developments which alone ex- 
plain the present-day “Greater Southwest.” | 

The Greater Southwest, the authors tell 
us, was written for both the scholar and the 
general reader. Ik embodies footnotes to 
aid the former, and selected bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter designed especi- 
ally for the latter. This appears to the 
reviewer to be straddling the problem, for 
several important monographie studies are 
not referred to in the three hundred and 
forty-five footnotes and the “references for 
additional reading” which, it appears to the 
reviewer, are designed for the general 
reader alone. This explains the lack of a 
collected selected bibliography at the end. 
Some most helpful illustrative maps that 
immeasurably enhance the value of this 
volume, and a good index are included. 

A. P. Nasatir 
State Teachers College, 
San Diego, California. 


Lamson, Hersert Day. Social Pathology 
in China. Pp. xviii, 607. Shanghai, 
China: The Commercial Press, Ltd., 
1934. 


Frankly admitting the present inade- 
quacy of materials for a factual survey of 
conditions of social and personal disorgani- 
zation in China, Mr. Lamson has succeeded 
in compiling an extremely valuable and, so 
far as I know, the only summary of the data 
available in English on important aspects 
of this theme. 

The book is, moreover, significant be- 
cause it brings into the orbit of Western 
sociological thought a rich source of con- 
crete illustrative material on social change 
and disorganization formerly not available 
in the libraries of the West. The rapid 
cultural transformation of one fourth of the 
human race, a people with a continuous 
cultural development of at least four thou- 
sand years, is indeed a worth-while field 
for sociological investigation. 

Although Mr. Lamson feels that a better 
book could be written twenty-five years 
from now, when more facts are available, 
there should be no underestimate of the 
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importance of his sources. A group of 
socially minded and scientifically trained 
young Chinese have in the last ten years 
devoted themselves to the task of research 
into the Chinese rural life, modern indus- 
try, labor questions, standards of living, 
population trends, and the natural re- 
sources of their country. Contemporary 
writers on China no longer have the excuse 
that the former lack of factual data af- 
forded for vacuous or romantic pictures of 
this part of the mystic East. A few West- 
erners, notably J. Lossing Buck on rural 
economics and population, J. B. Tayler on 
rural industries and credit facilities, and 
S. D. Gamble on standards of living, have 
added to the valuable data of such Chinese 
scholars as Ta Chen, Franklin Ho, D. K. 
Lieu, Leonard Hsu, C. Y. Yen, C. H. Chen, 
Franklin Li, and Jui Feng. This Chinese 
group particularly have laid the founda- 
tions for the present economic planning 
work of the Nationalist Government—a 
far-reaching scheme for national rehabilita- 
tion. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Under “Livelihood” are chapters on pov- 
erty, standard of living, wages and income, 
rural problems, urban industrial problems, 
housing, illiteracy, ignorance, and popula- 
tion. The section on health covers sick- 
ness and its effects, leprosy, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, mental deficiency, mental 
disease, and public health. Under “Mar- 
riage and the Family” are the general study 
of the family situation, divorce and deser- 
tion, and the reconstruction of the family. 

For factual and statistical material, the 
first section is the best. The available 
studies of wages, of family budgets in the 
city, and of land tenure and rents in the 
country, are impressively arrayed. The 
low plane of material well-being of the 
Chinese masses—the well-nigh _ literal 
working-out of the laws of Malthus under 
these ancient conditions, is amply shown. 
The rising standard of living of modern 
industrial workers in spite of many adverse 
city surroundings is shown by the urban 
statistical data. 

Accurate and valuable material, derived 
especially from the studies of the staff of 
the Rockefeller-endowed Peiping Union 
Medical College, portrays a sturdy stock 
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of peasants suffering new types of physical 
deterioration as a result of roving armies 
and growing industrial centers. 

The last section seems to the reviewer 
the best piece of interpretive work. The 
drastic change in China’s fundamental so- 
cial institution, the family, is illustrated by 
well-selected case materials rather than 
statistical data, which are not available. 

This book will be invaluable as a text in 
Chinese schools, and will add a great deal 
of illustrative material from a relatively 
unknown field for teachers of social prob- 
lems in the West. The Western compara- 
tive data that are introduced are for the 
Chinese a valuable summary of well-known 
American texts. The categories used in : 
the chapters in dealing with many of the 
problems—“extent,” “causes,” “results,” 
and so forth, are the familiar framework of 
the Western texts. 

The principal criticism of this significant 
pioneer work is that the very mass of data 
and tables is apt to conceal the more fun- 
damental changes beneath the details of 
disintegration. Nathaniel Peffer, in his 
China the Collapse of a Civilization, has 
made a beginning of a study of the nature 
of the disintegration that followed the rapid 
and aggressive cultural invasion of China 
by the West. The study still has to be 
made which reveals the most fundamental 
reasons for the resultant incoherent and 
confused hybrid of contemporary China. 

The social-psychological study of the 
conflicts and the blendings of the attitudes 
and the values of East and West (a process 
now being enacted in China), basic for the 
understanding of the present disorganiza- 
tion, will perhaps be made some day by a 
Chinese who is not too much impressed by 
the achievements of the West or of the 
Western sociologist, and who not only in- 
dicates new factual data in Western cate- 
gories, but also interprets the data from a 
new synthetic frame of reference that may 
estimate as pathological certain Western 
trends, and as sound, traits now considered 
marks of disorganization. 

J. Stewart BURGESS 

Temple University 


Tana Liane Lr (Ed.). Suppressing Com- 
munist Banditry in China. Pp. x, 110. 
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Shanghai: China United Press, 1934. 
$1.50. 


One of the facets of China’s situation 
which must be understood in order to com- 
prehend her domestic problems or the, 
weakness of her present international rôle, 
is Communism. ; 

In terms of the status"quo, it was to the 
interest of the Nanking government to 
have this fact realized. Mr. T’ang, a close 
friend of Premier Wang Ching-wei, could 
doubtless have had access to documents 
and personal testimony that might pos- 
sibly have so complemented the earlier ac- 
counts of Fisher, Yakhontoff, Trotsky, and 
others, as to attract signal attention in be- 
half of the Government's point of view. 

In the present volume, the anonymous 
author is not attempting any such scho- 
larly, documented contribution to the 
subject. He offers the conventional, tele- 
scoped sketch of Communist activities 
from 1919 to 1927, a chapter on the dis- 
covery in 1927 of long contemplated plans 
against the Nationalists, some miscellane- 
ous second-hand information on Chinese 
and foreign Communists, and the Govern- 
ment’s more recent military and social 
campaign to exterminate the movement. 
Unfortunately he fails to give credit for 
materials and even substantial excerpts 
from the copyrighted works of the earlier 
authors. 

Mavrice T. Price 

Washington, D. C. 


Lasxrer, Bruno, and W. L. HOLLAND 
(Eds.). Problems of the Pacific, 1933. 
Pp. xvi, 490. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. $5.00. 
Concentration upon one general problem 

or point of view at the fifth biennial con- 

ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
presented the opportunity for making this 
report of proceedings a distinct advance 
over the reports of previous conferences. 

Selective compilation and free editing by 

men with a broad background, have capi- 

talized on the opportunity. The result is 

a real contribution to a synthetic view of 

problems in economic conflict and control 

in the Pacific in their world setting. Such 

a view Is important and urgent. 

Chosen for separate chapters by the 
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editors are the topics of shipping, currency, 
standards of living, and labor standards, 
occupying 120 pages; and, expansion and/ 
or reconstruction in Japan, China, the 
United States, and the Ottawa conference, 
allotted 135 pages. Special data papers 
not to be printed elsewhere are given 200 
pages. 

Unfartunately, she attempt to cap the 
meetings with an analysis of the relation 
between public opinion and economic con- 
flict in the Pacific yielded little and, in 
many respects, mediocre matter, due to 
lack of specialists upon it and to Inadequate 
preparation. However, owing largely to 
the commendable frankness of the editors 
in dealing with the amateur views of the 
sprinkling of laymen among the delegates, 
this report, as its predecessors, might well 
serve in part as a case study in some 
sources of ill-informed and partisan opinion. 
And incidentally, one way to influence the 
views of that particular kind of lay publie 
might be to keep down the constantly in- 
creasing price of the stimulating reports of 
these very proceedings. 

Maurice T. Price 

Washington, D. C. 


ALLAN, J., T. Wotsersy Hare, and H. H. 
DopwrLrL. The Cambridge Shorter His- 
tory of India. Pp. xix, 970. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $4.00. 


This is a manual of Indian history from 
the earliest times to 1919. It is based 
upon, but is not a résumé of, the extensive 
Cambridge History of India, four of whose 
six volumes have already appeared. | 

Of the three authors, H. H. Dodwell, 
also the general editor, Professor of the 
History and Culture of the British Domin- 
ions in Asia at the University of London, 
and Sir T. Wolseley Haig, Lecturer in 
Persian in the School of Oriental Studies at 
the University of London, were substan- 
tial contributors to the larger codperative 
work, while J. Allan, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum, was not. 

The proportions follow recent practices, 
201 pages being devoted to Ancient India, 
274 pages to Moslem India, and 428 to 
British India. In the earlier chapters the 
results of recent investigations permit an 
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enlargement of the conventional treat- 
ments, but the scattered pieces of informa- 
tion still prevent the drawing of a coherent 
picture. In the midst of so much detail it 
is surprising that no attempt is made to 
sketch the life of the Buddha, although the 
religion which he founded is frequently 
mentioned. 

In the survey of British India, the usual 
arrangement of chapters dealing with the 
administration of each governor general is 
abandoned, and a topical treatment is fol- 
lowed. In thus voiding some of the old 
difficulties, it is possible that at least as 
great confusion may arise. To divorce 
wars from administration requires constant 
cross reference to the effect of one upon the 
other, and a careful attention to chronol- 
ogy. 
As a handy text or reference work, the 
Shorter History may be commanded: but 
it lacks the satisfying proportions of the 
Jarger work. In the latter case, four of 
the six volumes deal with India before the 
coming of the British; but in the single 
volume, almost half the material treats of 
British India. To devote more attention 
to the sixty years of British rule since 1858 
than to the two hundred years of Mogul 
India seems to indicate a lack of propor- 
tion. ‘Teachers will observe that the 
Shorter History contains no bibliographical 
matter beyond a few titles supplementary 
to the lists in the six volumes, no citations 
of authorities, and nô subtitles to break up 
the long chapters. These omissions may 
well lessen its usefulness as a classroom 
text. 

Payson J. Treat 

Stanford University 


Seton-Warson, R. W. A History of the 
Rouwmanians. Pp. viii, 596. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $7.00. 


Seton-Watson’s claims that this is “the 
first attempt by any British writer to give 
a complete survey of Rumanian history 
from its obscure origins down to the 
achievement of national unity in our own 
day” is rather exaggerated. There are 
several other volumes of that kind in the 
field, which, although not so voluminous, 
cover the same ground as does the present 
work. Another limitation of this book is 
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that it adds very little to the social and 
economic history of Rumania, a phase to 
which relatively little attention*has been 
paid by other writers. The work is com- 
posed of a mélange of information gathered 
mainly from the works of Professor Nicolae 
Iorga and those of W. G. East, T. E. Riker, 
I. L. Evans, and Dr. Mitramy, and of some 
original documentary, research. On the 
other hand, numerous excellent secondary 
works covering important parts of Seton- 
Watson’s book are not mentioned or util- 
ized by him. This applies especially to 
the sections dealing with the diplomatic 
history of Rumania’s entrance into the 
World War and the participation of 
Rumania in the Peace Conference. Surely, 
the famed researches of S. B. Fay and B. E. 
Schmitt should have been included, as well 
as M. J. Kohler’s, Janowsky’s, and others’ 
investigation of the origin of the minorities 
treaties. 

On the other hand, the author has ex- 
cellent descriptive powers and has used 
them well. Although this volume is an 
orderly and interesting résumé, there is 
ample room for a second volume approach- 
ing the subject with an inquiring mind that 
starts at scratch. The present work is in 
some respects superficial, but the volume 
will serve until the advent of a more satis- 
factory study. 

Josera §. Roucex 

Pennsylvania State College 


Wicxstrep, ALEXANDER. My Russian 
Neighbors. Pp. ix, 218. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1934. $1.75. 

Hamron, Crcery. Modern Russia. Pp. 
xx, 239. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1934. $2.75. 


My Russian Neighbors is different from 
the majority of books on Soviet Russia by 
foreign observers. It is not saturated with 
dry statistical materials, portraying in 
facts and figures the achievements of the 
Soviet Union in industry and agriculture 
under the first and second Five Year 
Plans. Nor is it concerned primarily with 
a detailed description of the Soviet politi- 
cal, social, and economic order. All these 
form merely the general background for 
the author’s portyaiture of the transforma- 
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tions in the mental attitude and psycholog- 
ical reaction of the people toward the new 
order of society. 

The author has been in the Soviet Union 


for more than a decade, and has thus had, 


ample opportunity to observe intimately 
and at first hand. In general, his account 
is sympathetically critical, but it is also 
permeated with a certain amount of re- 
freshing levity. His satirical side is re- 
vealed in his well-warranted ridicule of the 
many gullible foreign tourists who, after a 
personally conducted tour of a few weeks 
in the Soviet Union, return home to write 
a book setting forth the “truth” about 
Soviet Russia. He also displays a keen 
sense of subtle irony and genial humor, par- 
ticularly in the numerous lively incidents 
and anecdotes, which are liberally dispersed 
throughout the portrayal of his Russian 
neighbors. 

But there is much more than either ridi- 
cule or humor revealed in his sympatheti- 
cally human narrative. There is a great 
deal of frank and straightforward analysis 
of the effects of the Five Year plans, indus- 
trial conscription, collective farming, edu- 
cation, and even drinking, upon the lives of 
various individuals. 

The author concludes his account rather 
forcefully by insisting that only a fool will 
attempt to prophesy about the future of 
the Soviet Union. Yet he believes that 
“even in these early days it is possible to 
form some reasonable idea of the direction 
in which it is moving” (p. 217). 

My Russian Neighbors is an absorbingly 
human document, portraying with sym- 
pathetic interest the many beneficial as 
well as detrimental impacts of revolution- 
ary changes upon the people in the Soviet 
Union. 

Modern Russia, by Cicely Hamilton, is 
of a decidedly different vintage. It is the 
sort of impressionistic tourist treatise on 
Soviet Russia which Alexander Wicksteed 
would probably be inclined to ridicule. 
The volume consists primarily of a series 
of unpretentious reminiscences and trite 
observations, related in a rather naive and 
frank manner. There is nothing essenti- 
ally new or startling in this characterization 
of modern Russia. But the intimacy with 
which many of the episodes are recounted 
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gives them a somewhat unique yet pleasing 
flavor, and helps to sustain the reader’s 
interest. 

Feeling the need of viewing present-day 
Russia in the light of its historical setting, 
the author has devoted a lengthy foreword 
to her narrative, in which she traces certain 
distinctive Russian traits that have not yet 
been eliminated by the forces of the revo- 
lution. This brief résumé of centuries of 
traditions, which have thus far withstood 
all efforts at change, is the most valuable 
feature of the entire volume. 

A great deal of the narrative in Modern 
Russia consists of hearsay and mere gossip 
about things Russian. Thus one finds lib- 
erally scattered throughout the volume 
such phrases as: “the story is told”; “I 
came across a story”; “it is said”; “I have 
read somewhere”; “I have heard it de- 
scribed”; and so on, until one feels that the 
account of Modern Russia consists more of 
gossip than of actual observations. The 
author apparently believes that in order to 
give her own observations the stamp of 
reality, they must be supported by cor- 
roborative evidence. But the supporting 
evidence is drawn entirely from the writ- 
ings of other foreign observers. 

A distinctive feature of Modern Russia 
is the series of twenty-four photographic 
illustrations of Soviet personages and 
scenes, interspersed throughout the brief 
volume, 

Karu ScHouz 

University of Pennsylvania 


Bunran, James, and H. H. Fisuer (Eds.). 
The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918. 
Pp. xii, 736. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. $6.00. 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918 
continues the work so admirably begun by 
the late Professor Frank A. Golder in 
Documents of Russian History, 1914-1917. 
The structure is the same—reprints of se- 
lected documents of the most diverse na- 
ture, grouped by topics in approximately 
chronological sequence and prefaced by 
brief explanatory paragraphs. The re- 
sources of the Hoover War Library have 
again proved their value, and the seven 
years that have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the first experimental volume have 
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permitted a broader and more thorough 
selection of material. 

The Bolshevik Revolution concentrates 
less upon purely political developments 
than did the earlier volume. The reader 
of Documents of Russian History might 
feel that, apart from discussion of the land 
question by the Peasant Congress and “the 
general let-down in watchfulness and the 
growth of poverty,” the period of the Pro- 
visional Government witnessed nothing 
but complicated political maneuverings 
and efforts to prosecute the war. The 
present volume, without neglecting the de- 
tails of the struggle for power and of the 
foreign relations of Russia, devotes much 
space to the development of domestic prob- 
Jems and to the attempts to cope with 
them. 

In part, this may be due to the nature of 
the period covered, to the fact that the 
Bolsheviks addressed themselves moze di- 
rectly to the problems of land, peace, and 
control of industry and finance. In larger 
part, however, it is assignable to the altered 
plans of the editors. It was apparently 
Professor Golder’s intention to divide his 
subject not only on chronological but even 
more fundamentally on topical lines; he 
had promised to follow the initial volume 
with one on Russian agriculture and cthers 
on other problems. His successors, in ex- 
panding the materials already collected by 
him, seem to lean toward integrated 
chronological treatment. The Bolshevik 
Revolution covers only seven montks in- 
stead of four years, and uses over 10 per 
cent more space. 

The actual seizure of power by the Bol- 
sheviks, to which Professor Golder devoted 
some fifty-four pages, is redescribed in one 
hundred and sixteen pages, to say nothing 
of a twenty-two-page editorial introduction 
_ summarizing the earlier relations of the 
Bolsheviks and the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Yet, so vast is the material that the 
editors have been able to avoid, with very 
few exceptions, reproduction of the docu- 
ments contained in the earlier work. The 
translation is more careful, and omissions 
have been more accurately noted. The 
editors (Mr. Fisher credits Mr. Bunyan 
with the major share of the work) have 
profited by the experiment of Professor 
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Golder, who was consciously feeling his 
way. One may earnestly hope that other 
volumes now in preparation will soon be 
forthcoming. 

Jesse D. CLARKSON 
¢ Brooklyn College 


Haas, Jacos pe. Palestine the Last Two 
Thousand Years. Pp. xxvii, 523. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
$3.50. 


In this volume the author makes an am- 
bitious attempt to elucidate the history of 
Palestine during the less familiar last two 
thousand years. In a well-written intro- 
duction he emphasizes the lasting imprint 
of the ancient Israelitic and Jewish culture, 
and stresses the significance of Palestine 
for the history of the Mediterranean world. 
Generalizations being unavoidable one 
need not argue with his enthusiastic over- 
statements, such as that concerning Jeru- 
salem’s “continuous recorded habitation” 
during si thousand years. Of much 
greater consequence is his programmatic 
announcement: “A narrow strip of the 
earth’s surface, its story is that of the 
world en petit, for the life of the world has 
often been focused at this spot which has 
acutely felt the waves of passion or emo- 
tion that stir man to action” (p. 18). That 
is perhaps why he felt entitled to discuss at 
disproportionate length the developments 
in the successive empires which ruled over 
Palestine, rather than those in Palestine 
proper. The transitions between Palestine 
and Syria are likewise frequently blurred, 
Tyre and Damascus, for example, being 
treated as if they were part and parcel of 
the Holy Land. With his keen sense for 
the dramatic, the author portrays the tragic 
figure of Queen Zenobia of Palmyra as if 
she had been a Palestinian princess (pp. 
70-72). 

The author realizes that the greatest 
blanks in our historical knowledge of post- 
biblical Palestine occur in the periods from 
the fourth to the eleventh and from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
In his attempt to fill them, however, he 
succeeds only in enumerating the succes- 
sive rulers of the country or some of its 
districts, with their mutual animosities and 
battles. One gets only a few glimpses of 
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the social and economic life of the people, 
even in the more familiar periods of the 
Roman Empire and the Latin Kingdom. 
The most stimulating chapters in the book 
are undoubtedly those treating of the mod- 
ern period. Notwithstanding the dispro-e 
portionate emphasis upon Napoleon’s 
military exploits, the, Turko-Egyptian 
wars, and so forth, one perceives the rea- 
sons for the reémergence of Palestine as a 
significant factor in the consciousness of 
the Western nations. The rivalries of the 
European powers in their prolonged strug- 
gle for succession to the disintegrating 
Ottoman Empire are generally well 
sketched, although a few inaccuracies mar 
the reliability of this account. The re- 
spective dates of the appointments of the 
various European consuls (p. 404 n.), for 
example, might easily have been rectified 
through a comparison with the oft-quoted 
Stirring Times of James Finn, the British 
Consul. The last few decades, during 
which the Zionist movement has become a 
major factor, international as well as do- 
mestic, are described very vividly on the 
basis of literary sources as well as personal 
experiences of the author, who has been for 
the last thirty-five years a notable exponent 
of that movement in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. The narrative is interrupted at the 
time of the establishment of the British 
mandate in 1922. The subsequent period 
has been analyzed by Mr. de Haas, in his 
capacity as publicist rather than historian, 
in a book written in coöperation with 
Stephen S. Wise and entitled The Great 
Betrayal, New York, 1932. 

On the whole, the present volume offers 
the general reader a fair introduction to 
both the complex problems of the past two 
thousand years and the difficulties of the 
contemporary situation. 

Sato W. Baron 

Columbia University 


Trenn, J. B. The Origins of Modern 
Spain. Pp. 220. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. $2.50. 


It is no easy thing to visualize an epoch 
or a movement in history; still less easy to 
write the vision. To such an end, an au- 
thor’s pen must be fluid not only with ink, 
but with the liquid fire of imagination. 
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The present book is an example of the 
impotence of ink alone. There is toil, 
much toil, in it, but it is the task of the 
thesis, and so, with the exception of certain 
passages, inchoate, a mass of detail with- 
out mastership. There are events, but 
there is not Event; there are names, but 
not men. The specialist, he who is inter- 
ested, will consult the index for material, 
and find much; but’ he will not read for the 
joy of living in an epoch that transpires 
from the mirror of the page. 

The book is built, for the most part, 
about seven names, of which that of Don 
Francisco Giner de los Rios stands, as it 
should, in the most important place. But 
the picture lacks color, form, and perspec- 
tive. There is a continual and impertinent 
current of the author’s personal bias on 
politics, religion, education, and national- 
ity. Unnumbered parentheses and asides 
of this nature break the continuity of the 
narrative. The pedagogue stands con- 
fessed continually. Often, because in 
many instances there is not a clear indica- 
tion of source, it is difficult to know whether 
the statement rests upon the author’s own 
attitude, or whether it belongs. to one of 
the characters with whom he deals. 

A large number of the statements, dog- 
matically given, are in reality open to dis- 
cussion. The writer evidently believes 
that the Spain of 1868-1931 was a hope- 
less, unmeaning welter, and that the Sec- 
ond Republic of 1931 brought about not 
only a new day, but a near-millennium 
which impious hands should not touch nor 
impious tongues profane (pp. 125, 194). 
When he speaks (pp. 121-2) of Fascism as 
something “which had not been invented 
at the time of Don Francisco’s death in 
1915,” if he means that the word had not 
come into use, well and good; but Fascism 
itself in one or another of its myriad mani- 
festations is older than Rome. The con- 
temptuous dismissal of the Spain of the 
sixties as “a country far from the centers 
of philosophic thought and scientific in- 
quiry” (p. 48) may at least be challenged, 
as also the estimate of Menéndez y Pelayo 
as a “narrow scholastic nature” (p. 41), a 
voluminous writer to whom “it was ex- 
asperating to find that there were people 
who could say everything they had to say, 
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and express themselves clearly, in a single 
leaflet” (p. 43). There are extraordinary 
dicta: “The misunderstandings which 
from time to time have arisen between 
Catalans and Castilians ... have nearly 
always been due to absence of tact” (p. 
102). Of Giner, the author says that “as 
a matter of fact, talking was his best and 
greatest work” (p. 102), and tkat his 
“irony was given an extra twist in cases of 
pomposity” (p. 101). 

Strictly speaking, style our writer has 
none, nor any real sense of the timbre and 
value of words. The English is often un- 
speakably bad, valueless repetitions are 
many, punctuation, including the abuse of 
parentheses and quotation marks, is that 
of the tyro, triteness and the commonplace 
abound, Sometimes the result is ludi- 
crous: “It is said that he once had a novia, 
but her parents objected to the idea of 
marrying any one as revolutionary as Don 
Francisco” (p. 106). “That and Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo were among his bed-bcoks” 
(p. 184). “The nineteenth century, be- 
cause it knew that the world was ruled by 
ideas, was terrified of them” (p. 72). 
“,... he had more right than any man 
living to point out how far Spain had 
dropped behind other countries in educa- 
tion, and to suggest means by which she 
might catch them up” (p. 83). 

A book useful for its material, highly 
colored by the prejudices of its author, 
hard to read. 

W. SHAFFER JACK 

University of Pennsylvania 


Acuorn, Erm. European Civilization 
and Politics. Pp. xxii, 879. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1934. $4.00. 


In every history textbook there is a 
philosophy of history, conscious or uncon- 
scious, expressed or implied. What is the 
underlying philosophy of this book? The 
title itself suggests the answer. History is 
woven of a double thread, whereof one 
strand is politics, and the other, civiliza- 
tion. The chapter content carries out the 
implications, especially in three great chap- 
ters—The Eve of the Nineteenth Century, 
The Culture 6f Yesterday, and The Cul- 
ture of Today—each of which portrays 
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with encyclopedic design the state of let- 
ters and arts in its era. These are the 
chapters that justify the comment on the 
jacket—“‘more civilization material than 
any preceding text.” 

The rest of the book is a well-written 
political history, profoundly nationalist in 
its basic philosophy, while on the surface 
it exhibits a superficial sympathy with in- 
ternational or pacifist ideals. ‘The experi- 
ment in international government in the 
Metternichean era is passed over with the 
comment that the allied powers “assuming 
the sonorous and euphonious title of 
the Concert of Europe ... undertook 
to regulate international affairs through 
congresses, to be called whenever 
necessary.” 

This era is described as if Srbik, Webster, 
and Phillips had never written upon it. 
The rich thought of the early nineteenth- 
century authoritarian writers is neither ex- 
plained nor alluded to. De Maistre and 
Bonald are left out; Burke’s name does not 
appear; and Chateaubriand is remembered 
only for his interest in the Greek revolt, 
not for his part in the revival of conserva- 
tism and Catholicism. Even the giant 
Hegel receives only the passing mention 
that he influenced Marx and Proudhon. 
In the opinion of the reviewer, early nine- 
teenth-century reactionary thought was 
original in its whole design, while nine- 
teenth-century liberal thought merely 
elaborated patterns established in the 
eighteenth century. Contemporary poli- 
ties is borrowing far more from these au- 
thoritarian writers than from liberal doc- 
trinaires. It is unfortunate, therefore, to 
find them so much neglected. 

In his account of the early nineteenth 
century, the author has slighted both sides 
of the story—both the politics and the 
civilization. In the account of the mid- 
nineteenth century, both politics and civi- 
lization receive their due, but their inter- 
relations are not worked out. The 
dynamics of the state-making process 
which broke the Concert and left Europe 
to international anarchy is not presented 
as a cultural problem at all. It is de- 
scribed as if politics were, in fact, some- 
thing apart from civilization. Friederich 
Meinecke and Joseph Redlich have yet to 
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be absorbed inte the textbooks on Euro- 
pean history. 

Another evidence of the failure to solve 
the problem of the relationship between 
nationalism and culture, or the place of 
nationalism in culture, is implied in the 
use of certain symbols: E for English, F 
for French, G for German, An for Austrian, 
W for Welsh, and so forth. These symbols 
appear in connection with every name cited 
in the catalogue of culture, and give an 
annalistic flavor to the account. Thus we 
learn that Barnet (E) was the first in- 
ventor to emphasize the importance of 
compression (1838); Lenoir (F) using 
street-lighting gas as fuel, was the first to 
build a commercially successful gas engine 
(1860); De Rochas (F) drew up the first 
complete statement of theoretical require- 
ments, his celebrated four-cycle engine 
(1862); and in 1876, Otto (G) produced a 
machine in which they were embodied. 
Otto’s invention, which rapidly supplanted 
all others, launched the internal combus- 
tion motor on its amazing career. 

All this is interesting and important in- 
formation; the new text is an improvement 
over previous texts because it contains this 
information. And yet there is still a great 
way to go. Just as the old histories had 
their catalogues of battles and kings, re- 
flecting the interests and ideals of a ruling 
class of their time, so the new history ac- 
cepts the fiction of patent law in telling the 
story of technological change. The re- 
viewer would like to know, for instance, 
what bearing this series of inventions had 
upon the relations of science to technology. 
Was Barnet (E) a millwright? Had Otto 
(G) attended one of the technical schools 
set up in the mid-nineteenth century? Is 
it not just as important to know that 
Fourier was a salesman as to know that he 
was a Frenchman? 

In fairness to this book, it must be said 
that the space is so divided as to give 
greater weight and emphasis to more re- 
cent history, especially postwar history, 
and that this material has been handled 
with a competence that exceeds that of any 
other writer in a textbook field. This suc- 
cess far outshines in its importance any 
other quality of the book. It is a brave 
book, seeking to do the impossible, and for 
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that reason it should be welcomed into the 
ranks of its fellows. 
Rosert C. BINKLEY 
Western Reserve University 


Parm, FRANKLIN CHARLES, and FREDERICK 
E. Granam. Europe Since Napoleon. 
Pp. ix, 890. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1934. $400. 

The authors of this text for college and 
university classes in general European his- 
tory have sought to give their volume “a 
freshness of approach” by writing “a his- 
tory in which factual detail is subordinated 
to interpretation,” and in which the “rise 
of the middle classes, the bourgeoisie, to 
dominance over Western Europe” is the 
central theme. That they have succeeded 
in omitting many factual details which 
were formerly included in texts is obvious, 
especially in the period prior to 1850. Ap- 
parently this has been done without any 
great harm to the student, although at 
times the discussion of this early period 
seems a little thin. That they have suc- 
ceeded in ringing the changes on the word 
“bourgeoisie” throughout their volume to 
a greater degree than most authors is also 
evident, though the significance of the mid- 
dle classes in the history of the nineteenth 
century was pointed out years ago in other 
texts. 

Two tendencies which have been in- 
creasingly discernible in recent European 
history texts are apparent in this volume, 
also. In the first place, the nearer the 
authors come to the present in their dis- 
cussion, the greater is the amount of space 
which they devote to any given number 
of years. Their treatment of the first 
thirty-four years (1815-1849) of the 
period since Napoleon is confined to some 
90 pages; that of the last twenty years 
(1914-1983) is allotted more than 300 
pages. This shift in emphasis is probably 
desirable. 

In the second place, although the volume 
deals primarily with the history of Europe, 
five chapters treat of developments in the 
Americas, Africa, Asia, and Oceania. The 
authors are justified in extending their dis- 
cussion to include most of these areas, be- 
cause of the influence which events there 
have had on European history. The in- 
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clusion of the domestic history of the 
United States and Canada, however, seems 
open to question. The value of a twelve- 
page sketch of American history from 1776 
to 1866 in a European history text designed 
for American college students is doubtful; 
and a history of Canada compressed into 
two pages must at best be merely ency- 
clopedic. P . 

The volume will well serve the purpose 
for which it was written, however. It is 
clearly organized, interestingly illustra%ed, 
amply equipped with maps, and pro- 
vided with a carefully selected but un- 
annotated list of reading references for 
each chapter. 

F. Lee Benns 

Indiana University 


Masaryk, T. G. Cesta Demokracie (The 
Way of Democracy). Pp. xi, 559. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia: Cin, 1984. 70 
Czech crowns. 

Masaryk’s consistency of thinking is a 
unique quality of these numerous addresses 
and speeches, both written and spoken by 
him in 1921-1923. All his ideas and views 
make the reader feel that they are defi- 
nitely expressed, either in a casual, un- 
prepared address or in a detailed, con- 
scientiously prepared treatise; everything 
has its solid foundation in the fact that 
democracy is to President Masaryk—~as he 
says again and again—the problem of his 
whole philosophy. 

So his Way of Democracy lets us see him 
building industriously the solid founda- 
tions of a consolidated state; stimulating 
and urging, but also warning from rash 
conclusions; framing programs for minis- 
ters and representatives, teachers, clergy- 
men, manufacturers, and farmers, both 
communities and individuals; resolving 
with statesmanlike deliberateness the prob- 
lem of Czechoslovak national minorities: 
informing objectively a great number of 
foreign journalists; encouraging to creative 
work and condemning the criticism which 
always tries to see defects only and which 
is nothing but an unproductive pessimism; 
especially, however, emphasizing common 
interests and the necessity for a self-sacri- 
ficing coöperation tending to the public 
wealth. For the way of democracy is to 
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Masaryk, before all, the way of honest and 
sacrificing labor. 
Ant. OBRDLÍK 


Brno, Czechoslovakia 


Apams, Grorce Burton (Revised by R. 
L. Schuyler). Constitutional History 
of England. Pp. xv, 600. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Professor Schuyler has solved the diffi- 
cult problem of revising a well-known text 
by reprinting all but the last of Professor 
Adams’ original chapters, and then adding 
four excellent new chapters on general con- 
stitutional developments since 1914, the 
Irish Free State, and the growth of ad- 
ministration. The summaries of events 
are lucid, adequate space is given to inter- 
pretation, and there are detailed discus- 
sions of such outstanding problems of the 
modern parliamentary system as the re- 
form of the House of Lords, proportional 
representation, and devolution. Professor 
Schuyler is not afraid of conclusions, but 
his conclusions are always interpretive 
rather than speculative, and in no instance 
does he allocate to himself the rôle of 
prophet. In dealing with a period of great 
complexity, where the subject matter is 
often open to controversial treatment, he 
has shown such admirable detachment of 
view and clarity of expression that his 
chapters form both a sound and an inter- 
esting introduction to modern English con- 
stitutional history. 

Emphasis is necessarily given in the gen- 
eral chapters to the development of the 
power of the Executive during the war and 
under the present National Government; 
and in the chapter on Ireland, to the 
growth of Irish independence through 
modifications of the Constitution, and as 
a result of the establishment of equality of 
status for Dominions. Of especial interest 
is the chapter on the growth of administra- 
tion: the civil service, the extension of the 
functions of the state, and the recent 
growth of administrative legislation and 
administrative justice. The author’s con- 
clusion seems to be that whereas some con- 
trol over administrative legislation has 
been safeguarded, the regulation of ad- 
ministrative justice has not been accom- 
plished and is highly desirable. 
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It is perhaps unfair to add that the ex- 
cellence of the new general bibliography 
makes it a matter of regret that no addi- 
tions have been made to the bibliographical 
sections of Professor Adams’ chapters. » 

Jean S. Witson 

Smith College . 


Finer, Herman. „English Local Govern- 
ment. Pp. xiii, 533. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1934. $5.50. 


The local government field has been 
peculiarly fortunate of late in the quality 
of the general survey “textbooks” which 
have appeared. Wells on Germany, Reed 
on the United States—to mention only one 
of the half-dozen really excellent texts on 
American municipal government—have 
set new “highs” in the general commen- 
tary. Finer’s English Local Government 
comes to this group not only as a volume 
which remedies a deficiency long recog- 
nized, there having been no adequate gen- 
eral study since Hirst’s translation of 
Redlich’s Local Government in England, 
but also as an interesting departure in 
English scholarship. In a métier skillfully 
placed about midway between the sprightly 
essay style in which Englishmen habitually 
write about general political matters, and 
the inundating exhaustiveness of, for ex- 
ample, Lord Passfield, Dr. Finer has pro- 
duced a textbook which would be the 
book-of-the-month in any literary guild of 
the political scientists. 

English local government is a maze— 
the product of a people congenitally dis- 
orderly in governmental affairs. For sheer 
ponderousness and wumwieldiness, it is 
equaled nowhere save in the United States. 
Dr. Finer is not intimidated by this com- 
plexity. To quote from his preface: “Too 
often, indeed, the way of simplicity in the 
Social Sciences, whether for exposition or 
reform, is misleading; and it is better to 
avoid taking that road unnecessarily.” 
So the book is not a sugar-coated simplifi- 
cation of a complex reality. On the other 
hand, Dr. Finer’s knack of happy phrasing 
carries one readily through even the dullest 
parts of the local scene. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
Part I is pure political science—the nature 
and problems of local government. Part 
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II deals with areas and functions. To 
Americans, this is probably the most inter- 
esting part of the treatise. The criteria 
of an area for local purposes which he lays 
down should clarify a good deal of foggy 
thinking and writing which has been going 
the rounds in this country in recent years, 
when applied to concrete situations. Part 
IV dehbls with the®actualities of the central- 
local relation. Here, for the first time, 
central administrative supervision is pre- 
sented in terms which are clearly to be 
understood. ‘The details of supervision m 
the fields of poor relief, public health, 
roads, education, and police are compactly 
set down. This section matches admirably 
Wells’ chapter on administrative super- 
vision in Germany, and has the added ad- 
vantage of more detail regarding actual 
technique. Both studies, taken together, 
form an excellent background for Amer- 
ican students interested in this important 
phenomenon of contemporary local govern- 
ment. Section V deals with finance. The 
recent fiscal reforms, including the De- 
rating Scheme and the even more recent 
Distressed Areas order, have virtually 
integrated the entire- system of public 
finance in England. The philosophy, the 
objectives, and the technique of the cur- 
rent system of taxation are set down in this 
section with great clarity and precision. 
An excellent treatment of the London 
County Council is given in one chapter. 
The concluding observations are, in fact, 
an epilogue rather than a summary. Dr. 
Finer pleads here for better planning, for 
a closer integration of the universities and 
local authorities m personnel and research 
affairs, and for a more appreciative atti- 
tude toward the entire problem of local 
government. An excellent table of cases, 
a well-selected short bibliography, and an 
admirable index enormously enhance the 
availability of Dr. Finer’s scholarly work. 
Rowtanp EGGER 
University of Virginia 


Gerrys, LUELLA. The Law of Citizenship 
in the United States. Pp. xxii, 221. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934, $3.00. 

This is a simple compilation of the citi- 
zenship statutes of the United States, with 
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an occasional commentary presenting the 
judicial interpretation or the scientific 
opinion. Its arrangement is to present the 
law concerning citizenship by birth, citizen- 
ship by naturalization, the effect of mar- 
riage on citizenship, collective naturaliza- 
tion ‘and citizenship in the territories, and 
expatriation. 

In view of the many hooks on this sub- 
ject, including governmental publications 
such as those issued by the Department of 
State and the Bureau of Naturalization, 
compilations and articles by Mr. Flournoy, 
and numerous extensive treatises on inter- 
national law or constitutional law which 
contain long chapters on the subject of 
American citizenship, this little book can 
hardly be regarded as an important con- 
tribution to the subject, unless summar- 
izing may be deemed helpful. That seems 
to have been reasonably well done, but 
not many of the difficult problems that 
trouble the lawyer are solved or purported 
to be. In dealing with United States v. 
Thind, 261 U. 5. 204 (page 65) no refer- 
ence is made to the varying decisions of 
the Federal courts granting or denying 
the cancellation of citizenship certificates, 
therefore issued to Hindus. (U. 8S. v. 
Ali, 20 Fed (2d) 998; U. S. v. Pandit, 15 
Fed. (2d) 285; 41 Harvard L. Rev. 248.) 
No reference has been found to the pe- 
culiar status of persons born in the Canal 
Zone, Guam, or Samoa, who seem not to 
be citizens, nor to the fact that persons 
born in Puerto Rico of foreign parents, 
who thereby possess foreign nationality, 
seem not to be citizens (Act of June 27, 
1934, Public 477, 73d Congress). (This 
Act was probably passed too late for con- 
sideration in the book.) 

It seems ambiguous to say that “prior 
to September 22, 1992 .. . an American 
woman, upon marriage to a foreigner, lost 
her American citizenship” (page 111). 
That was true from 1907 to 1922; it is þe- 
lieved that the conflicting views expressed 
on the subject before 1907 occasionally 
confused citizenship with the right of pro- 
tection—a common practice in those days 
—and that there is little weighty evidence 
to sustain the proposition that by Amer- 
ican law a native American woman lost her 
citizenship before 1907 by marriage to a 
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foreigner, even though the matrimonial 
domicile was abroad. The evidence in 
favor of the loss of citizenship in such cases 
is inadequately reported, and the evidence 
against such loss is hardly mentioned at all. 
The case of In re Zogbaum, 82 Fed. (2d) 
911 (1929), holding that such marriage 
and domicile did not deprive a woman of 
her native American citizenship, is not 
cited. The fact that ‘there has been a 
difference of view on this point between the 
Departments of State and Labor is not 
referred to. While the conflict between 
Attorney General Wickersham’s view in 
Gossin’s case and the opinion of Judge 
Hough in U.S. ex rel. Anderson v. Howe, 
231 Fed. 546 (1916), as to the effect on 
citizenship of a prolonged stay abroad on 
the part of a returning naturalized citizen 
is mentioned, the fact that the Department 
of State followed the Attorney General 
and not the United States courts and that 
the Department has been vindicated by 
Camardo v. Tillinghast, 29 Fed. (2d) 527 
(1928, C. C. A.) and other recent cases 
seems to be overlooked. 

Yet, as a convenient manual for quick 
reference, the book will serve a useful pur- 
pose. 

Ewin M. Borcuarp 

New Haven, Connecticut 


Morcenroav, Hans. La Réalité des 
Normes, En Particulter des Normes du 
Droit International: Fondements d'une 
Théorie des Normes. Pp. 251. Paris: 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. 50 Fr. 


A decade or two ago traditional juris- 
prudence, with its positivist approach to 
the problems of state and of municipal and 
international law, met with a challenge 
from the so-called Austrian or Vienna 
school of jurisprudence. In the postwar 
atmosphere of defeat and destruction, there 
began in Central Europe a searching of 
conscience. The old doctrine of “might is 
right” had brought society, the state, and 
the international order, to the brink of 
chaos. A new doctrine of “right is might” 
was to save society from final annihilation. 

Kelsen, with a number of equally eager 
minds, set out to establish the doctrine of 
“right is might” in the form of norms 
binding upon the state and upon the inter-» 
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‘national order. These norms they sought 
to discover or establish by the process of 
logical reasoning, by the theoretical ap- 
proach. But if these norms were to be 
applicable to both the state and the inter, 
national order, then the question of the re- 
lation of municipal and international law 
had to be faced and determined. Tradi- 
tional jurisprudence insisted upon the su- 
premacy of municipal over international 
law. The most that could be gained for 
international law was that the state would 
recognize international law as part of the 
law of the land. The Austrian school 
asked more. It sought to establish, in 
theory at least, the supremacy of interna- 
tional over municipal law. But according 
to the author of La Réalité des Normes, the 
present isolation of the Austrian school is 
the result of the fact that it confined its 
endeavor to the logical structure of the 
norms discovered or to be discovered. 
The author undertakes to remedy this de- 
ficiency by dealing essentially with the 
reality, the content, and the realization of 
these norms, in the attempt to bridge the 
gulf between the idealism of the Austrian 
school and the positivism of traditional 
jurisprudence. 
JOHANNES Marrern 
Johns Hopkins University 


Chinese Soviet Republic, Fundamental 
Laws of the. Introduction by Bela 
Kun. Pp. 11,92. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1934. 75 cents. 


Introduced with a flaming challenge by 
a noted Communist, this little book pre- 
sents the constitution and public legisla- 
tive pronouncements adopted by the “ First 
all-China Soviet Congress” held in Kiangsi 
Province, November 1931. Being in the 
informal nature of preambles, principles, 
and regulations drawn up for a party con- 
ference, they are far from being a modern 
legal code in their form and precision. 
Most space is given to the Red Army; a 
little less to labor; next, to agrarian and 
general economic policy; and some sen- 
tences to marriage and to race and na- 
tionalities. 

A few reénforcing decrees and regula- 
tions by Chinese Soviet Government bodies 
date down to February 1, 19382. One de- 
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cree, deploring the general failure of com- 
munities to accord the Red Army (politi- 
cal workers and soldiers) the special 
privileges extended to them in the law, and 
branding such negligence as counter-rev- 
olutionary, serves as a reminder that in any 
political or religious community, a sét of 
obligatory principles adopted by the chief 
promoters of a cause may be little guide to 
the implementation of those principles. 
It is perhaps sufficient to say that in its 
confiscation of rural lands, severe control 
of industry and finance, free marriage and 
divorce, and profession of liberty for races 
and nationalities, the tenor of these pró- 
nouncements is in line with the known 
policy of Third International Communists, 
mellowed slightly to suit the current exi- 
gencies of a defensive soviet régime in 
contemporary inland China. 
Maurice T., Price 
Washington, D. C. 
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FOREWORD 


PressuRE groups and propaganda are not new phenomena. Their influence 
in molding public opinion, in directing governmental policy, and in guiding the 
process of social change has always been significant. They have assumed un- 
usual importance today, however, (1) because of technologicdl developments in 
the field of communications which have made available instruments of mass 
impression hitherto unknown; (2) because of world-wide social unrest which has 
intensified the competition among groups and classes; (3) because of the in- 
creasing emphasis by states themselves upon the function of propaganda; and 
(4) because of the implications of these tendencies for the future of democracy. 
The struggle for power, domestically and internationally, is in large part a 
struggle for control over the minds of men. The groups which excel, whether 
official or unofficial, will be those most effectively implemented with the tech- 
niques and tools of opinion leadership. Their ideals will constitute the value- 
patterns of the future. 

All groups are in a sense pressure groups. They exert pressure upon their 
own members and upon individuals and institutions outside. To confine the 
term “pressure group” to a few organizations that for the moment appear to be 
exerting influence upon public officials is to ignore the fact that potentially any 
group may at times exert such aninfluence. It is useful, however, to distinguish 
groups whose community of interests is based on such fundamental differentials 
as age, sex, occupation, and race, from those existing merely to further special 
ideas or groups of ideas. From the point of view of their social significance, 
there is a vast difference between the rôle played by such organizations as the 
American Federation of Labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the place of such associations as the National Civil Service Reform League 
and the National Council for the Prevention of War in modern social and politi- 
cal hfe. For want of better labels, these two types of pressure groups may be 
referred to as “interest” and “idea” groups respectively. 

The purpose of the present volume is to portray the background of group 
pressures in the United States; to describe the methods of exerting pressure cus- . 
tomarily employed; to indicate the significance of pressure groups and propa- 
ganda in the formulation and the carrying out of governmental policies; and 
finally, to consider some general problems occasioned by the growing intensity 
of the struggle for opinion control. In the first section particular attention is 
given to the evolution of “interest” groups in this country; the part played by 
them historically in influencing public policy, the degree of cohesion they have 
attained, and the extent of their pressure resources. Because of the continuing 
importance of these basic group cleavages, they receive greater emphasis than 
the multiplicity of “idea” groups, such as those competing for public support 
im behalf of currency reform, peace, social security, public utility regulation, 
or bonus legislation. Such “idea” groups are important, but little is gained 
by attempting to catalogue and describe them. They constitute a changing 
perom of ideologies in the midst of which the more fundamental groupings 

unction. 

A primary aim of all pressure groups is to win popular support for the beliefs 
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and causes they advocate. To do this they assume the rôle of opinion leaders 
—propagandists. Propaganda is not only directed toward group members, 
other groups, and the public, but is also brought to bear upon public officials. 
Legislators, administrators, even judges feel the impact of this pressure. In the 
second section some of the methods of lobbying and molding public opinion are 
described. Substantially the same principles are employed by all groups, with 
such variations in, application as the exigencies of the moment necessitate. 

Special attention is given in the third section to the part played by propa- 
ganda and pressure-group activity in formulating and carrying out the New 
Deal program of the present Roosevelt Administration. The program itself is 
essentially the product of compromise, a balancing of the interests of various 
competing economic groups. Of these pressure aggregations the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation are the most important. 

In a world of group struggles for opinion control, the state itself often assumes 
the rôle of a pressure group. It seeks to bring about greater national cohesive- 
ness; it mobilizes, even monopolizes pressure resources; and it utilizes every 
available technique of propaganda. The rise of dictatorships has been accom- 
panied by a revival of state propaganda on a scale hitherto unparalleled. And 
even democracies are beginning to modify their traditional laissez faire attitude 
regarding opinion leadership. Under these circumstances, what is to be the 
future of the democratic ideals of freedom and liberty; the place of education 
and the objective search for truth; and the status of individuals increasingly de- 
pendent upon communication agencies for their information? Pressure groups 
and propaganda have become, if they have not always been, very definite fix- 
tures in the social framework. That being the case, how may such pressure re- 
sources be mobilized behind those causes and ideologies which appear to have 
the greatest social value? These and other problems constitute the points of 
departure for the fourth section, wherein evaluations are hazarded regarding 
the implications of pressure groups and propaganda in the modern world. 

Whatever the volume as a whole may lack in comprehensiveness, it aims to 
compensate for in objectivity and suggestiveness. It is not a treatise on the 
subject, but an introduction to it. If it does not solve all problems, it may at 
least awaken an awareness of them. 

Harwoop L. Cums 
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The Evolution of Business Groupings ' 


By Cuarence E. Bonnett 


USINESS men have organized 
from time immemorial whenever 
they have believed they had a contmon 
interest which could be promoted by 
group action. Since the profit motive 
is the primary purpose of business, it 
leads also to the formation of business 
organizations. Yet this very motive 
has caused conflicts among business 
men and their various organizations. 
Business organizations have not only 
had to fight the outsider, but have al- 
ways had difficulty also in disciplining 
members who have sought to profit at 
the expense of the group. Sometimes 
a recalcitrant member has broken the 
ranks by underselling; sometimes by 
surrendering to instead of fighting the 
demands of a common foe, including 
what the group regarded as extortion- 
ate demands from labor organizations, 
as well as arbitrary enactments of gov- 
ernments spurred into action by other 
pressure groups. 


GENERAL COMPARISON 


Ancient organizations were less re- 
fined in their purposes and methods 
than the modern groups, and lacked 
especially the latter’s finesse of modern 
salesmanship and advertising. 

Business men in ancient times or- 
ganized for general purposes and in an 
informal manner; today they often 
group themselves into various types of 
highly complex or specialized organi- 
zations. One sometimes finds an un- 
usual bit of information in the old rec- 
ords; for example, that a campaign 
against union wage rates, or to raise 
prices, was planned “over a mug 

* This article is based almost exclusively on 


an unpublished manuscript of a History of 
Employers’ Associations in the United States. 
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of beer.” All this informality is in 
marked contrast’*to the formality of 
our best-known business groups, with 
their imposing offices or their great 
conventions. Such offices and con- 
ventions require finances impossible in 
the era prior to our financial revolu- 
tion. Membership in the ancient or- 
ganizations was relatively small, usu- 
ally being limited to a locality; only in 
the case of itinerant merchants was the 
organization to any degree national or 
international. The business organiza- 
tions of Biblical times were undoubt- 
edly very informal in contrast to those 
of today, when business is conducted 
in all stages from the haggling of a 
truck farmer with a one-horse huck- 
ster, to the complicated relations of an 
international match combination. 

Before the modern era, a business 
man usually belonged to only one asso- 
ciation, if any. Today he may be a 
member of a considerable number of 
business organizations in various lines 
of business, or for different functions; 
for instance, an employers’ association 
to deal with his labor problems, a trade 
association to formulate rules govern- 
ing the practices of the trade including 
prices, a club to meet some of his busi- 
ness-social problems, and a local cham- 
ber of commerce to foster the business 
growth of the community. Even to- 
day, many of the organizations per- 
form multiple functions. For example, 
a “Young Men’s Business Club” may 
funttion not only as a social club but 
also as a local chamber of commerce 
and partially as a trade association, 
and carry on the propaganda activities 
of an employers’ association, yet not 
have a strike-breaking bureau or enter 
into collective bargaining. 
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GUILDS OF THR MIDDLE AGES 


The business organizations of the 
Roman Empire were the legitimate, al- 
though perhaps not recognized, ances- 
tors of the guilds of the Middle Ages. 
Invention had gone farther in the 
Middle Ages, nd accordingly the 
guilds had more functions to perform 
in their efforts to “control” competi- 
tion. Not only were the secrets of the 
trade to be most assiduously guarded, 
but the skills also were to be imparted 
only to those within the selected group; 
and new methods, materials, and de- 
vices had to be acquired for the use of 
the group alone whenever that was pos- 
sible. The restrictions upon appren- 
ticeship, the admission to journey- 
manship, and the freedom of the guild 
became in time of so great importance 
that a sacred ritual was set up, which 
is found even today in our great secret 
orders—Masons, Knights of Colum- 
bus, and others—and in pilots’ associa- 
tions. 

The craft and merchant guilds were 
Simon-pure business organizations. 
The craft guilds were employers’ asso- 
ciations not unlike the trade associa- 
tions in our modern building trades. 
The craft guilds were always domi- 
nated by the masters, and these guilds 
combined to form or control the city 
government of those days. Some- 
times they adopted rules, taxes, and so 
forth, not to the advantage of the 
merchant guilds. Both the journey- 
man and the apprentice were parts of 
the guild only as embryo masters. 
The restrictions on apprenticeship 
were not designed primarily to aid the 
journeymen (as union restrictions 
later on were designed to do), but to 
serve as an excellent means of restrict- 
ing both the number of masters and 
the competition in the trade. 

Masterpieces were required of the 
candidate for mastership as a means of 


restriction, and those marvelous speci- 
mens of skilled handicraft must not be 
taken as typical of the usual work 
turned out for the consumption of the 
general public. The nobility and the 
very rich might, of course, often obtain 
these unusual exhibitions of art or skill, 
if the price offered were as unusual. 
Actually, much of the work done for 
the ordinary consumer was shoddy, so 
much so that certain phrases which 
have come down to us reflect the con- 
ditions of the times—“there are tricks 
in every trade”; “crafty”; “caveat 
emptor” (let the buyer beware). 

The guilds played an important part 
in breaking up the old feudal system. 
The merchant guilds supplied such 
goods as silks and spices for purposes 
of ostentation, and aided the nobility 
to bankrupt itself by a series of gor- 
geous splurges. The goldsmith guilds 
—-the prototype of our modern bank- 
ing syndicates and associations—sold 
costly jewelry; but their lending of 
negotiable gold receipts in excess of the 
gold they held (loans for carrying on 
wars) was a far more important factor 
in bankrupting the nobility. The 
craft guilds that supplied arms and 
equipment also waxed rich at the ex- 
pense of the nobility. Even today we 
have not placed the halo over riches ° 
acquired by artisan, industrial, or com- 
mercial classes that we have over the 
wealth of the landed aristocracy; note 
our slurs upon the “newly rich.” 

Invention and the  price-cutter 
(“chiseler”) proved then to be great 
forces for democracy,in breaking down 
the monopoly of the guilds and m mak- 
ing the costly, ostentatious goods of 
the rich available to the common peo- 
ple. The machine broke down the old 
guilds and built up organizations of 
master manufacturers, who undercut 
prices and set about to destroy the old 
guild restrictions, such as the Statute 
of Apprenticeship which was invoked 
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against the manufacturers. The old 
guild masters incited the hand workers 
to destroy the machines-—one of the 
many cases of conflict between two 
types of business organizations. 

The evolution of transportation fa- 
cilities has profoundly affected the 
character of business associations. 
The trade guild was often a local affair. 
The merchant guild usually covered a 
wider territory; the trade area de- 
pended upon both the means of trans- 
portation and the nature of the 
product. Building trades still show 
evidence of the localization resulting 
from these forces. Only in recent 
years have their associations been pri- 
marily other than local, while the few 
national organizations have been as a 
rule rather inefficient confederations. 
A notable example of an efficient na- 
tional association of recent years is the 
National Erectors’ Association. 


EARLY AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS 


The guild came to America at an 
early date. Guilds attempted to con- 
trol the trade of New York, but were 
balked by the Royal Government at 
the behest of the merchant class of 
Great Britain—another case where 
business organizations came into con- 
flict. They established fixed wages by 
law in Massachusetts as the guilds had 
done in the Middle Ages. They fos- 
tered other legislation, built guildhalls, 
and in at least one instance supported 
a trade school. ` 

The bakers’ guild in New York as 
early as 1741 was involved in a disturb- 
ance, sometimes called a strike, some- 
times a revolt against a municipal law 
fixing the price of bread. Yet the rec- 
ords of that day show that the guilds 
controlled the municipal government 
and were held in control only by the 
Royal Government, so the disturbance 
was hardly a revolt by the masters. 

The merchant-ship owners’ guilds 


broke up strikes by methods even more 
violent than those of the strikers, and 
not a few of these merchants were 
themselves noted pirates or smugglers. 

Business groups came into conflict 
over the issues leading to the War of 
1812. State-bank advocates united 
to support Jackson against the com- 
bined opposition of conservative busi- 
ness interests and adherents of the 
Second Bank of the United States. In 
the period of state-bank-note inflation, 
employers’ associations strenuously 
opposed the demands of organized 
labor. Abolitionist and protective- 
tariff groups affiliated in opposition to 
organized slave traders and planters 
(slave owners and “free traders”) over 
the issues in both the Mexican and the 
Civil Wars. 

The shipbuilders’ group wanted 
cheap steel, but the steel manufactur- 
ers enlisted the aid of the iron workers’ 
unions in maintaining a high tariff on 
steel; the workers were given a sliding 
scale of wages depending upon the 
price of steel. Later on, the steel 
manufacturers became strong enough 
to dispense with the unions entirely. 
The glass manufacturers and the glass 
workers have left a similar record. 

In the open-shop movement of the 
seventies, the yellow-dog contract and 
company unions were utilized by 
employer groups. The united shoe 
manufacturers, with the help of shoe 
machinery, smashed the Knights of St. 
Crispin before the panic broke in 1873. 
The Employers’ Central Executive 
Committee defeated a strike of ninety 
thousand workmen for an eight-hour 
day, utilizing a very extensive news- 
paper propaganda against both the 
shorter work day and the unions. 
Law and Order Leagues, fostered by 
the Railroad General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and other employers’ associa- 
tions, administered the death blow to 
the Knights of Labor in the eighties. 
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Both coal operators and stove manu- 
facturers have engaged in conspiracies 
with the unions in those fields to fix 
the prices of their products. In recent 
years both plans have been badly dis- 
integrating, although the NRA appar- 
ently has given each some new but 
probably temporary cohesive force. 


Mortrves ror Business GROUPING 


Although business groups of the 
pre-modern period were relatively sim- 
ple and few compared with the busi- 
ness groupings of our day, the domi- 
nant motives for the formation of the 
earliest groupings were essentially the 
same as those of our time, namely, the 
desire to make, increase, or conserve 
profits for the members on one hand, 
and the urge of special gains for the 
promoters and inner ring, not infre- 
quently at the expense of the larger 
group, on the other. 

Moreover, to the gains of the promot- 
ers of our thousands of current busi- 
ness groups (especially the salaries of 
paid secretaries and business mana- 
gers) have been added the social dis- 
tinction of a politically minded presi- 
dent or a strangely large number of 
vice-presidents. ‘To wield the power 
growing out of a gigantic organization 
has a strong appeal to many business 
executives, doubtless as strong as gov- 
ernmental power to the politician. 
These additional stimuli have un- 
doubtedly been factors in the forma- 
tion of thousands of our pressure 
groups. 

Because activity means life to the 
association and hence continued em- 
ployment to the paid association offi- 
cial, while inactivity may mean the 
opposite, these officials are not quite so 
adverse to the opposition as members 
might desire. Hence, labor unions 
may be spared complete destruction, 
and even “communistic scares” be 
welcomed. Stories about sabotage, 


the rapid growth of revolutionary 
movements, and other similar matters 
that frighten the conservative business 
man are frequently circulated to ad- 
vantage by paid association officials. 

Periods of inflation and rapidly ris- 
ing prices are therefore desirable to 
association officials, as well as to mem- 
bers who often attribute much of the 
success of price-boosting to the offi- 
cials. Yet periods of depression find 
members in great numbers deserting 
their associations because of their need 
to economize on dues and to have free- - 
dom to cut prices. 

Since the regularly paid official is 
characteristic of the modern business 
group and not of the ancient one, 
marked differences in the groups in 
the two ages have developed. Today, 
the drives for members have to a 
marked degree displaced the medieval 
method of restricting very narrowly 
the entrance to the trade and hence the 
possible membership. The widening 
of the market and the dissemination of 
knowledge have been factors in mak- 
ing the old methods of restriction obso- 
lete; yet the modern tendency has been 
to include the most inefficient em- 
ployer and to make his cost the stand- 
ard in the price-fixing scheme. This 
has served the association a useful 
purpose in matters of tariffs and labor 
legislation, leading on many occasions 
to the “small-employer” argument, 
such as for higher tariffs or against 
high minimum wages. The plea of the 
small employer on these measures may 
be decisive, although the greater gain 
will accrue to the large-employer mem- 
bers. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Many associations, perhaps most of 
them, do not accurately reveal their 
membership or their finances, some- 
times for obvious reasons. Note- 
worthy of this class are the robber 
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barons of the Middle Ages and the 
racketeering organizations of the past 
half-century. 

The earlier period supplies only 
fragmentary detailed records on mem- 
bership and activities of specific or- 
ganizations. For ingtance, theeBritish 
East India Company had about five 
hundred members in 1691, when it 
was severely attacked for many of its 
practices, including monopoly. 

In the 1931 edition of the United 
States Department of Commerce’s 
Commercial and Industrial Organiza- 
tions of the United States are listed 
over nineteen thousand organizations 
with membership ranging from two 
members to over four million mem- 
bers, and since then the NRA and 
its code authorities have added new or- 
ganizations and supplanted old ones. 
Many of the nineteen thousand organi- 
zations were not strictly business 
groups. 

The most profound change in busi- 
ness groups is in the type of member- 
ship. The ancient group had individ- 
uals with limited capital as members. 
The modern group is often composed 
solely of corporations, the total capital 
of which amounts to billions of dollars. 
Relatively speaking, only groups like 
the Hanseatic League or the British 
East India Company are comparable in 
power as pressure groups to certain of 
our modern organizations, for example, 
the munitions group or the so- 
called “power trust”——or the so-called 
“money trust.” Josiah Childs, head 
of the British East India Company, 
had an annual income of about 
$100,000 from that company when 
he was censured in 1690 by the 
House of Commons for exploitation. 
Ancient associations had none of the 
specialized divisions, departments, 
boards, and so forth, frequently a 
constituent part of modern business 
groups. 


Pressure Tactics 
A business organization by its very 


‘nature has always been a pressure 


group. That is, its existence depends 
upon its ability-to bring the pressure of 
organized opinion upon those who, for 
various reasons, frequently do not wish 
to conform to the desires of those who 
control the group at a specific time, or 
regularly. They always create among 
themselves a limited “public opinion” 
favorable to their group, and attempt 
to convince others that the group is 
promoting the general welfare. Some- 
times fear, sometimes reason, is the 
device used to create that public 
opinion. 

In early times, propaganda was con- 
ducted only on rare occasions; today 
it is the regular function of variously 
named departments of public relations 
under such cognomens as “educational 
work,” “promoting better standards,” 
and similar phrases. In the modern 
world, these specialized departments 
have been able to influence public 
opinion through many of our social 
institutions, including the schools from 
kindergarten to university, as well as 
the church, the press, and other public 
forums. 

Never before—not even in the 
Golden Age of Queen Elizabeth—has 
propaganda reached the proportions or 
the possibilities that it has in the pres- 
ent century. An instance of the amaz- 
ing ramifications of propaganda may 
be seen in the opposition to the Child 
Labor Amendment. Although one 
may doubt the wisdom of Congres- 
sional prohibition of the labor of 
youths between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age, one cannot understand 
why the clamor should be so great 
against conferring this power upon a 
Congress that already has the power 
to conscript youth for certain death, 
or to destroy the value of all financial 
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obligations by repeated devaluations 
of the dollar. When one understands 
this situation clearly, many of the 
secrets of modern pressure groups ares 
revealed to him. 

Modern business groups have a 
vastly improved technique of stating 
their motives so ag to obtain the most 
favorable reaction in public opinion. 
The most conspicuous examples of 
price-fixing associations have found it 
inadvisable to announce their real pur- 
pose boldly. Frequently the stated 
object of preventing “unfair” competi- 
tion or “eliminating trade abuses” is 
our old friend “price fixing,” masked 
under all the devices of the beauti- 
cians’ art. 


PRICE CONTROL 


The desire for profit by the members 
of business groups has been most fre- 
quently expressed in efforts at price 
control in some form or under some 
guise. However, the subtle means 
and other devices offered by modern 
education were not available to the 
ancients. Nor did they have the op- 
portunity to impart scientific knowl- 
edge—a few trade secrets, rarely im- 
parted outside the narrow group, were 
not sufficient excuse for annual con- 
ventions. There were, however, al- 
ways opportunities to discuss the 
problems of how to buy most cheaply 
and sell at the highest prices, and to 
justify that practice to recalcitrant 
members as well as to the buying pub- 
lic; for in the period before the modern 
era, haggling over price was the nor- 
mal procedure. Of course now and 
then there were short periods when an 
“ethical” or “just price” was promul- 
gated, no doubt as an outward mani- 
festation of certain pressure groups. 

Great capital accumulations have 
affected the character of associations, 
especially price-fixing groups. These 
groups are most successful during 


periods of credit expansion; least suc- 
cessful during periods of credit con- 
traction. In periods of inflation, these 
groups can push prices up very rapidly 
and to heights far above the schedule 
of other, unorganized fields. In peri- 
ods of, deflation, these groups can also 
prevent a rapid fall of prices to the 
level of highly competitive businesses. 
However, in a long period of deflation, 
the members will resort to all sorts of 
devices to take business away from 
one another. ‘These devices actually 
amount to price concessions, and do 
not involve merely increased selling 
costs, for example, advertising and 
selling campaigns. 

This price cutting is due in no small 
part to the great capital equipment of 
today, with its enormous fixed charges. 
To earn a part of the fixed charges 
during a depression and to mantain a 
skeleton of the industrial and sales or- 
ganization, orders must be obtained 
even if the price has to be cut below 
the total cost of production. If, how- 
ever, the object is simply to maintain 
a skeleton industrial and sales organi- 
zation, the price for the time being 
may be cut below the actual direct cost 
for labor and material. When this 
condition is reached, the effectiveness 
of the price-fixing group is approxi- 
mately zero. Hence the resort to gov- 
ernmental or semi-governmental bod- 
ies for assistance, NRA and fascism. 


MILITANT ORGANIZATIONS 


In contrast to the negotiatory type 
of association, there have arisen perma- 
nent belligerent organizations in the 
past quarter of the century, and they, 
with the aid of machinery and the de- 
pression, have been seriously weaken- 
ing the labor organizations, checked 
only recently by the temporary assist- 
ance lent to the unions by the NRA. 
The National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion Is the outstanding illustration of a 
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belligerent national employers’ asso- 
clation active along a broad front in 
the labor conflict. Its strike-combat- 
ing and strike-preventing facilities are 
noteworthy, and it has grown from a 
weak local organization in New York 
City until now its members dominate 
the metal trades of the continent. 

In the propaganda field, the most 
important group is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. It has 
fought since 1902 against the legisla- 
tion sought by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It played the most 
important part in the organization in 
1903 of the Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation of America (defunct since 
1907). In 1906 it formed the Na- 
tional Industrial Council to supply 
expert lobbying against labor legisla- 
tion. It participated in the forming 

of the United States Department of 
` Commerce, the Tariff Commission, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. It seeks to pro- 
mote the interests of manufacturers in 
both domestic and foreign trade. 


Business Groups AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE 


Business groups, although active 
throughout all the stages of our na- 
tional life, have been unusually active 
during certain periods. Depressions 
usually reduce their activities, for in- 
stance in labor matters, when a great 
army of unemployed gives the em- 
ployer the strategic position. Periods 
of great prosperity, on the other hand, 
call for great activity to meet labor de- 
mands, or to push up prices rapidly, or 
both. In the course of depressions 
these business groups find it necessary 
to combat various forms of radicalism 
and radical proposals, ranging from 
income tax measures to “share-the- 
wealth” schemes, from diluted social- 
ism to concentrated communism. 


The number and the power of busi- 
ness groups ebb and flow with cyclical 
regularity. Booms bring with them 
many new organizations which disap- 


"pear with the depression. In the long 


cycle of great social change, organiza- 
tion reaches new heights of tidal wave 
proportions. The, reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was a period of great social 
changes, with an unprecedented num- 
ber of associations granted monopolies 
even in the necessities of life. Pro- 
tests and denouncements of these 
monopolies caused the Queen to abro- 
gate some of these in the necessities of 
life, and led the mercantilistic favor- 
ites to produce the “classics” of 
mercantilism in defense of their 
monopolies. It was the voice of a 
new insurgent group of business men 
that gave us the laissez faire (let us 
alone) doctrine. Much of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations is devoted 
to a pointed criticism of the monopo- 
listic practices of mercantilism and the . 
craft guilds. 

Likewise, the French Revolution is 
noted for the great number of organi- 
zations—rings, leagues, combinations, 
cliques, and conspiracies of every sort 
—among which there were many busi- 
ness groupings. Germany, both in 
her original period of development and 
in the pre-World-War era, had numer- 
ous business organizations. Notably, 
her agricultural employers’ associa- 
tions were the most highly developed 
in the world, and her various cartels 
need only be mentioned here. Simi- 
larly, in the United States the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Civil War fol- 
lowed great organization movements. 

Although the primary motive for 
the formation of business groups is the 
private profit accruing to the officers 
themselves and to the members, these 
business groups have frequently been 
highly important factors in social 
progress, perhaps unaware that they 
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were performing a significant social 
function. For instance, the guilds 
contributed to the downfall of feudal- 


ism. ‘The mercantilists, enjoying mo- , 


nopolies even in the necessities of life 
and thus exacting a heavy toll from 
submerged as well as princely classes, 
nevertheless promgted a great age of 
commercial growth and a golden age 
in literature and art. 

If past history is a safe criterion, the 
present era of “more and better” or- 
ganizations in numbers, purposes, and 
methods indicates that the world’s 
greatest social change is now under 


way. We are now in a super-organi- 
zation stage exemplified primarily by 
international combinations in dia- 
monds, thread, copper, tobacco, power, 
and many other commodities, and 
secondarily by great confederations. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, tht National Industrial 
Conference Board, and the National 
Industrial Council of the National 


. Association of Manufacturers are 
. American illustrations. 


These have 
potentialities for change far beyond 
that experienced in any period in re- 
corded history. 


Clarence E. Bonnett, Ph.D., is professor of eco- 
nomics, Tulane University, New Orleans. He is the 
author of “Employers Associations in the United 
States: A Study of Typical Associations,” and has 
written a series of articles on various phases of busi- 


ness men’s organizations. 


Trade Unionism and the American Federation of Labor 


By Groree G. Groat 


N A conference with the Executive 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the middle of Febru- 
ary, President Roosevelt is reported in 
the press as declaring that “no one can 
disregard the American Federation of 
Labor as one of the great and out- 
standing institutions of the country.” 
Wholly aside from any special preju- 
dice in the general matter of labor wel- 
fare, most people will undoubtedly 
agree with the statement. At the 
same time, it is probably true that a 
much smaller number understand just 
why this organization is so great or so 
outstanding. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is very definitely an institution. As 
such it has a history, an organization, a 
vitality, and an influence, all of which 
must be taken together in order to 
understand its significance. 


ORIGINAL INFLUENCES 


The history of the spirit and purpose 
of the Federation reaches back through 
several distinct eras to the vague days 
of repression exercised not only by the 
law but also by the social and political 
influence of employers, masters, and 
traders; to the secrecy and subterfuge 
that were inevitable. As the Webbs 
tell us in their English account, these 
were the times of “‘the midnight meet- 
ings of patriots in the corner of the 
field, the buried box of records, the 
secret oath, the long terms of imprison- 
ment of the leading officials.” 

Each successive era made a new 
stamp upon the steadily developing 
associations. Secret membership rolls; 
opposing public opinion; discouraging 
economic theories; the new suffrage 


and the hope held out for political] in- 
fluence; centralizing tendencies in in- 
dustrial organization and management; 
separation from ownership and control 
of tools; mass employment—in short, 
each one of the many phases of our 
developing industrial life has left a 
distinct impression on the wage earners 
of the country. 

An interesting fact, by no means to 
be overlooked, is the cumulative effect 
of this series of impressions. Super- 
ficially viewed, it appears in an as- 
semblage of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. More deeply studied, it 
reveals an inward coherence and power 
not otherwise understandable. The 
story is far too long for a brief account. 
Yet it is far too important to be en- 
tirely overlooked. 


EARLY ORGANIZATIONS 


The beginning of general organiza- 
tion dates back to the late sixties and 
early seventies of the last century. 
The Knights of St. Crispin, an or- 
ganization of shoemakers, was or- 
ganized among several locals in 1867 
and had a successful course over 
several years. It expressed its activi- 
ties in politics, coUperative stores, and 
public journals. It remained definitely 
a trade organization. 

The National Labor Union was a 
delegate convention of local, state, and 
national trade associations. It dated 
from 1866 and continued for seven 
years. It extended its powers from 
advisory functions to more definite 
control. The convention chartered 
new locals and thus increased the 
centralization. It accomplished a fair 
list of definite, objectives and met an 
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early death. Professor Ely pronounced 
as the cause of death “the fatal malady, 
politics.” 

At about the same time the tailors of 
Philadelphia were increasing their 
strength and beginning to extend their 
influence. Their local union of gar- 
ment cutters lost ground, partly be- 
cause of Government contracts for 
army supplies. The leaders conceived 
a new structure to rise from the ruins, 
and the Noble Order of the Knights of 
Labor appeared. The Knights ran a 
remarkable course. At first secrecy 
was a powerful weapon of itself. ‘The 
name was not made public. The off- 
cial designation was five asterisks, the 
“Society of the Five Stars.” Strikes 
were entered upon as a general policy 
and seem to have created some 
consternation. ‘The organization defi- 
nitely opposed trade selfishness and 
emphasized a broad principle of the 
rights of man—a broad, far-reaching 
brotherhood of labor. But the Noble 
Order came at the end rather than at 
the beginning of an era. It did not 
survive the change. 


FoRMATION OF THE FEDERATION 


The idea of a general brotherhood of 
labor did not fail to meet with opposi- 
tion. During the period following the 
Civil War the national trade unions 
continued to increase in number and 
grow in strength. The trade idea 
dominated here over the broader idea 
of a general brotherhood. Yet the ad- 
vantage of some sort of codperation in 
promoting common interests alongside 
of special organization to protect 
special interests was also recognized. 

The new idea of general interest and 
special interests finding expression in 
some new form spread at first slowly, 
and later with increasing rapidity. 
Numerous associations were in the 
field. It appeared that some form of 
federation would allow room for both 


principles and greater unity. Several 
attempts were made. Jn 1881 the 
Knights of Industry and the Amalga- 
mated Labor Union called a conven- 
tion.® The discussion revealed a posi- 
tive preference for trade rather than 
labor ‘units. Aepermanent organiza- 
tion was formed under the name of the 
Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada. Annual meetings were held 
until 1886, when there was a reorgani- 
zation with a new constitution and a 
new name: The American Federation of 
Labor. In 1889 it dated its origin and 
numbered its conventions from 1881. 
Thus began the strongest organization 
of laborers in the United States, and, 
as John Mitchell declared, “the sover- 
eign organization in the trade union 
world.” 


ASSOCIATION OF Existing Unions 


At the start, the Federation was 
formed from national and international 
unions already existing. These had a 
history of struggle and of achievement 
of which they were proud, and for the 
preservation of which they were very 
tenacious. 

The convention of 1885 was made 
up of eighteen delegates. Only six 
national unions, as Dr. Lorwin in- 
forms us, were represented: carpenters, 
cigar makers, furniture workers, print- 
ers, granite cutters, and Journeyman 
tailors. All were distinctly craft or- 
ganizations looking primarily to the 
welfare of their respective trades. 
Later other national unions joined 
their fortunes to the movement—such 
as the bakers, bricklayers, iron mold- 
ers, and boiler makers. 

At the outset, the Federation was 
very definitely a loose union of or- 
ganizations determined’ to preserve 
their identity and reserve important 
functions to themselves. This per- 
manently set the main outline of the 
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structure. ‘The intervening years have 
witnessed the admission of more Na- 
tionals into the Federation. For the 
past ten years the number of Nationals 
and Internationals embraced in the 
Federation has varied between 109 and 
104. In the early twenties there were 
as many as 110 and 142. 

As will appear later, these variations 
do not entirely represent varying 
strength. Changing trade lines and 
amalgamations account for many of 
them. A few names of Nationals as 
they appear in the current lists will 
illustrate these transitions. Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
of America; .Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Beverage Dispensers’ 
International Alliance; International 
Association of Marble, Slate and Stone 
Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile 
and Marble Setters, Helpers and 
Terrazzo Helpers; International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, 
Bridge and Stone Curb Setters and 
Sheet Asphalt Pavers; International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America. 


The numerical strength of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the strength 
of its several Nationals. This mem- 
bership reached its maximum in 1920, 
when it was 4,078,740. The decline 
was sharp for the three following years. 
After that, the membership remained 
fairly stable until 1931, during which 
period of nine years it averaged 2,885,- 
000. In 1933 it reached a low point of 
2,126,796, the lowest since 1916. The 
1934 report records a comparatively 
sharp increase to 2,608,011. The Fed- 
eration strength may be regarded as 
substantially the strength of organized 
labor. The membership of non-affili- 
ated unions is probably not over 600,- 
000, the largest part of which is made 
up of the four brotherhoods of railway 


train operatives, with a total of about 
400,000. 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The line of development thus far 
outlined has modified not so much the 
structural organization as the func- 
tional organization, National unions 
that owe their very inception to the ef- 
forts of the Federation’s organizers do 
not from the beginning feel the same 
degree of independence. Even in in- 
stances where locals have existed and 
prospered for a considerable length of 
time, a sense of obligation will exist to 
the Federation through whose offices 
they have been brought together into 
a National and financed for a brief 
period. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is, then, a federation of national 
unions, generally trade or craft unions 
traditionally. There are upwards of 
one hundred of these Nationals. Each 
National is within itself a separate or- 
ganization with its own constitution, 
by-laws, locals, and divisional group- 
ings, its own set of officers, its own 
traditions, and very generally a keen 
interest in promoting the welfare of the 
particular trade or craft which it repre- 
sents. When it affiliates with the 
Federation, it assumes a group of ob- 
ligations and in exchange receives a 
group of privileges or rights. In 
broad terms, these mutual relations 
are set out in the constitutions. In 
reality, it is far from easy to follow 
them through as they are applied in 
practice. 

As a result of these relations it is a 
difficult matter to answer the im- 
portant question, Where is the center 
of authority in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? Is it in the Federation 
itself, flowing out to the Nationals and 
their numerous locals? Is it in the 
Nationals, from which it moves en- 
tirely or in part to the Federation? 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nei- 
ther and it is both. Whether the one 


or the other, seems to depend not pri-° 
marily upon constitutional provisions , 


but rather upon the “practical elements 
of the case in hand” and upon the 
strength of the particular National or 
Nationals and the,importance of the 
trade or craft interest involved. 


SUBDIVISIONS 


To meet difficulties growing out of 
such a situation, the Federation has 
extended and perfected its organiza- 
tion. There is a State Federation of 
Labor in each state and one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. When this policy 
was adopted there were state organiza- 
tions in some of the states, and they 
did not look kindly upon this intrusion; 
but by one means or another they have 
been won over. These State Federa- 
tions have their conventions and full 
quota of officers, to whom is assigned 
the duty of furthering the joint trade 
interests within their jurisdiction. 
Only Nationals that are affiliated 
with the Federation may take part in 
the work of the State Federations. 

In a similar manner, City Central 
Bodies have been organized, displac- 
ing organizations already in existence 
where necessary, and setting up new 
organizations where the field was open. 
There are now 686 such bodies. They 
admit only locals that are affiliated 
through their Nationals. ‘Their juris- 
diction is the city. 

In addition to this territorial sub- 
division of the Federation, there is a 
trade group subdivision consisting of 
four Departments: Building Trades, 
Railway Employees, Metal Trades, 
and Union Label Departments. These 
Departments exist primarily for set- 
tling trade jurisdiction disputes and 
holding allied trades together in pur- 
suit of a common policy. They are 
subdivided into 738 Local Department 


Councils which carry on their work in 
connection with the Departments. 
One other division must be men- 
tioned, as it indicates the determina- 
tion of the Federation to provide 
against potential developments. To 
carry the work of the Federation into 
unorganized territory where there may 
be small trade locals or where there are 
not enough trades to furnish member- 
ship, there have been formed Local 
Trade Unions and Federal Labor 
Unions. Of these there are 1,788. 
They are affiliated directly with the 
National Federation. If and when 
local developments make possible the 
transfer of these unions to a National, 
they are related to the appropriate or- 
ganization and their direct connection 
with the Federation comes to an end. 


REPRESENTATION 


It is to be especially noted that the 
individual worker belongs directly to 
his local, and through the local to his 
National. His “card” is the card of 
his National. The National sends 
delegates to the annual convention of 
the American Federation. No in- 
dividual belongs directly to the Federa- 
tion. As a member of his local, he 
selects delegates to the State Federa- 
tion. His local names delegates to the 
City Central, and it in turn sends dele- 
gates to the State Federation. The 
State Federations send delegates to the 
American Federation. Again, the lo- 
cal sends delegates to the Local De- 
partment Councils and they in turn 
send delegates to the Department. 
The Department sends delegates to 
the American Federation. The Na- 
tionals send delegates directly to the 
American Federation, and indirectly 
they send delegates through the De- 
partments. 

The system cannot be called logical, 
but it is essentially and effectively 
practical, and it works. Its ways of 
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working may at times be devious. 
Consistency may be lacking. Friction 
may develop, causing delay. But 
these do not negative the statement 
that the Federation has power and 
gets results. 

It is therefore not entirely in under- 
standing the structure that one*comes 
to an appreciation of what the Federa- 
tion really is. The basic source of 
authority of the Federation itself is 
in the Annual Convention. The con- 
tinuing authority is in the Executive 
Council. 

The Convention, a delegate body, 
consists mainly of delegates from the 
affiliated Nationals. The Nationals 
are represented on a basis of paid-up 
membership, one delegate for the first 
4,000 members, and the number does 
not increase in proportion to the in- 
crease of members. For 32,000 mem- 
bers, there will be five delegates. 
Representation favors relatively the 
smaller memberships. For the units 
other than the Nationals, there is one 
delegate to each unit. The voting by 
delegates is not a straight one-delegate- 
one-vote plan. When a “roll-call” 
vote is ordered, each delegation casts 
one vote for every 100 members or 
major fraction thereof. 

In the 1934 Convention the distribu- 
tion shows how such a complicated 
system works out in application. 
Eighty-eight Nationals were repre- 
sented by 258 delegates, who cast, 
among them, 24,906 votes. The other 
units were two Departments with two 
delegates and two votes; 22 state 
bodies with 22 delegates and votes; 83 
Central Labor Unions with 83 dele- 
gates and votes; 90 Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions with 71 delegates and 
289 votes; and two Fraternal Organiza- 
tions with three delegates and votes. 
There was a total of 287 units repre- 
sented, with 439 delegates and 25,305 
votes. 
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The Convention does its important 
work through thirteen standing com- 
mittees of fifteen members each, all 
appointed by the president. The reso- 
lutions are referred to the appropriate 
committees for consideration and re- 
port. The Convention is generally in 
session ten or twelve days. The first 
item of important business is the report 
of the Executive Council. Its con- 
tents include a summary of accomplish- 
ment, a list of recommendations, and a 
general commentary on a broad list of 
topics. It would be difficult to find 
very many matters of interest—politi- 
cal, industrial, or social; national, 
international, state, or local—that are 
not included in this comprehensive 
report. In the printed proceedings of 
the 1934 Convention, the report covers 
no less than 150 pages of a 730-page 
book. 


INCREASE IN EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL 


For a long period prior to 1934, the 
Executive Council was made up of ten 
members: president, treasurer, secre- 
tary, and seven vice-presidents. At 
the last Convention eight vice-presi- 
dents were added, making a total num- 
ber of eighteen. This Council repre- 
sents the continuing influence and the 
continuing authority of the Federation. 
It meets in formal conference subject 
to the president’s call, and its mem- 
bers are in touch with one another at 
all times. 

The increase in size of the Executive 
Council represents a significant change. 
A feeling has been growing for some 
time that the Council did not satis- 
factorily represent all the elements 
within the Federation. The shifting 
of trade interests has changed the 
center of gravity within the Federation, 
disturbing its own equilibrium, and 
has at the same time brought new 
forms of opposition from without. 
The addition of eight new vice-presi- 
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dents doubtless was intended to restore 
an equilibrium within and to present 
a stronger front to outside opposi- 
tion. 
accomplish these results remains to be 
seen. It is certain that the newly 
constructed Council is in a position to 
wield a stronger influence over the 
Convention. 

The eighteen men come from sixteen 
Nationals. The United Mine Workers 
of America now has two of its members 
on the Council. One is William Green, 
the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor since the 1924 Conven- 
tion, and for years the treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers. The other is 
John L. Lewis, president of the same 
union, who has been obliged to face 
determined factional opposition in 
some of the districts. Mr. Lewis was 
elected as twelfth vice-president, a 
move that may be interpreted as sup- 
porting Mr. Lewis and his followers 
and binding his faction more closely to 
the Federation. 

The other National with dual mem- 
bership is the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. Mr. Frank 
Duffy’s name has appeared among the 
Federation’s vice-presidents for over a 
decade. In 1913 he was seventh vice- 
president. His name has been moved 
up on the list until in 1924 he became 
second, and in 1928 first vice-president. 
In 1934 Mr. William L. Hutcheson 
headed the carpenters’ delegation to 
the Convention and was elected tenth 
vice-president. ‘There has been trou- 
ble among the carpenters also, and 
doubtless this selection is to strengthen 
the Federation forces in that National. 

Assuming that these eighteen men 
control the voting strength of their re- 
spective Nationals, and assuming that 
they present a united front in the Con- 
vention, they can cause to be polled 
14,552 of the entire 25,305 possible 
votes, as the strength was distributed 


Whether or not the change will | 


in the 1934 Convention. Even though 
these numbers will vary from year to 
year, they will still reveal the voting 
strength of the Executive Council. 
Further evidence of concentration ap- 
pears in the fact that five of these 
eighteen men may control 8,635 votes 
among*them. It*would be an unusual 
situation in which the 14,552 votes, if 
not the smaller group with 8,635 votes, 
would not hold the balance of power. 


Uniry HINDERED 


A second assumption regarding this 
increase in numbers in the Council is 
that the increase itself decreases the 
probability of unity. Eighteen men 
each accustomed to exercise control 
in his own National, and each supposed 
to hold his own trade or craft interest 
paramount, may find it difficult to con- 
tribute to the desired degree of unity. 

The general custom has been to 
place a new man at the end of the vice- 
presidential list and move him up as 
vacancies are opened above him.. This 
policy has tended to weld the members 
into a strong group capable of uniting 
their efforts almost without a break, in 
any decided policy. Ten new men 
must now be absorbed. From the 
point of view of that portion of the 
Federation that is considered con- 
servative or representative of old-lme 
unionism, this will present itself as a 
matter requiring instant and concen- 
trated attention. In so far as it 
proves to be true that these added 
members have the task of moving the 
Federation away from its old-line, 
conservative policies and in the direc- 
tion variously characterized as liberal, 
radical, or militant, they may feel that 
it is their task to remold the Council. 
With solid opposition, their eight 
votes cannot control Council decisions. 
Yet the group will need the aid of but 
one of the older members to cause a tie, 
and two will give them a majority. 
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The Council control over Conven- 
tion voting cannot be worked out very 
definitely. If each of these eight new 
Council members controlled the entire 
vote of their eight Nationals, the total 
vote control would be 9,410, a sub- 
stantial portion of the 14,552 which the 
united Council may gontrol. But the 
two Nationals that have dual represen- 
tation in the Council are ones of large 
membership and voting strength. The 
United Mine Workers of America had 
a voting strength of 3,000, and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, 2,000. In each case, one of 
the delegates is a member of long 
standing in the Council. ‘This total of 
§,000 deducted from the total Council- 
controlled vote leaves 4,410, and this 
vote might on occasion constitute a 
balance of power. The probability, 
however, is very much reduced by the 
practical block system of voting. On 
the whole, it will require some time and 
continued observation to show what 
are to be the practical results following 
this rather radical change of a sudden 
increase in the membership of the 
Federation’s Executive Council. 


THe FepERATION’s POLICIES 


The Federation has followed differ- 
ing policies at different times. Quite 
generally the ideas of the Executive 
Council have prevailed. At times its 
militancy has been very pronounced; at 
others, rather mild. Whether the 
president, as a president, exercises un- 
usual influence in the Council cannot be 
definitely stated. During the entire 
period, except a single year, there have 
been only two men in the presidential 
office. Samuel Gompers, the president 
during the formative and developing 
period of the Federation, had a per- 
sonality and power of leadership that 
would undoubtedly have dominated 
the movement in any case. His ad- 
ministration was positive, aggressive, 


* trasts. 


and very generally militant. These 
were the personal traits of Mr. Gom- 
pers. Mr. Green, the present in- 
cumbent, offers rather definite con- 
He is more conciliatory, more 
inclined to bargain. The Federation 
shows signs of ehange in these points. 
Possibly those are right who hold that 
recent developments are more respon- 
sible for these changes than the per- 
sonality of the presidents. 

The Federation has very generally 
stood for wage bargaining through col- 
lective activity of the Nationals, 
supported morally, financially, and tac- 
tically by the Federation when pos- 
sible. It stands very positively for the 
right to strike, but insists that strikes 
are only reserve weapons, to be kept 
ready but not used until other methods 
fail. ‘Through definite provisions in 
the Federation’s constitution, the freé- 
dom to strike is restricted, and affili- 
ated Nationals forfeit very valuable 
assistance if they enter upon a strike 
contrary to the advice of the Executive 
Council. 

While some of the Nationals are ex- 
tremely radical and a few are definitely 
socialistic, the Federation has always 
thrown the force of its Convention and 
its Executive Council against any 
movement to commit the Federation 
to socialism. Its stand against com- 
munism has recently been very posi- 
tive. 

The Federation stands for economic 
benefit secured through what it regards 
as a definitely American plan of wage 
bargaining within the present industrial 
system. 


A STRONG PRESSURE GROUP 


Among the best organized of the 
Federation’s activities is its legislative 
program and the work of its various 
legislative committees. No one can 
deny that among the strongest influ- 
ences that appear before our legislative 
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bodies, both state and national, the Fed- 
eration must be included. In an inter- 
esting if exaggerated form, its skill in se- 
curing legislation was recognized in an 
editorial in a metropolitan paper when 
the Clayton bill was before Congress. 


The American laborites don’t have to 
send men to Congyess as their British 


brethren do to the House of Commons. 
From the galleries they watch the proceed- 
ings. They are mighty in committee 
rooms. ‘They reason with the recalcitrant. 

There are no abler or more potent 
politicians than the labor leaders out of 
Congress. ... Why should rulers like 
Mr. Gompers or Mr. Furuseth go to Con- 
gress?” They are £ Supercongress. 


George Gorham Groat, Ph.D., is professor of eco- 
nomics and head of the Department of Commerce and 
Economics at the University of Vermont, Burlington, 


Vermont. 
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nomics and head of the Depariment of Economics and 
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of “Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases”? and 
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“An Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in 


Legislative Pressure Groups Among Farmers 


By Bensamın Horace HIBBARD 


T DID not occur to the farmers of 
the first quarter-century of our 
constitutional peried that they, as a 
group, had battles to fight. They 
were not opposed to any other group 
against which fears or jealousies had 
arisen over matters pertaining to legis- 
lation. The farmers were the domi- 
nating class in numbers, but were 
anxious to have manufacturing and 
commerce develop. It apparently 
hardly entered their minds that there 
was likelihood that they would be re- 
quired to fight for their rights against 
these new groups within any near or 
predictable future. 


Woot Ann COTTON GROWERS 


About the first outbreak of remon- 
strance and demand came from the 
wool growers of the North and the 
cotton growers of the South, almost 
simultaneously, during the period of 
low prices a few years after the War 
of 1812. The home market was usu- 
ally fully supplied with goods, and a 
significant surplus was obliged to find 
an outlet in the world markets. This 
applies to the leading agricultural 
products. On the contrary wool was 
imported, and at low rates of duty. At 
the same time, the producers of wool 
saw the manufacturers do their work 
behind tariff walls of supposedly such 
heights as to afford genuine protection 
from foreign competition, while the 
price of wool was disastrously low. 

Because of these circumstances Con- 
gress found itself vigorously pressed 
by the two groups, the one demanding 
a tariff on its own product, and the 
other demanding a general lowering of 
the tariff schedules. Congress was 
obliged to take these demands seri- 
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ously, and, as the North outvoted the 
South, there was instituted the long 
régime of high tarjff dominance which, 
although temporarily defeated on sev- 
eral occasions, is yet the order of the 
day. Wool was not the leading agri- 
cultural product of America, then or 
at any time since; and although the 
country was dominantly agricultural 
in population numbers, that fact in 
itself does not insure political domi- 
nance. Even so, there was enough 
coherence and force in the wool 
growers’ organizations to command 
the attention of Congress and to lead 
to an increase in wool tariffs. 

Influence such as the above was 
narrowly restricted, so far as farmers 
were concerned, for some decades fol- 
lowing the time referred to. Farming 
was largely of the self-sufficing type, 
and in consequence demanded and 
needed little aid or direction from 
government. It was the commercial 
agriculture which had some occasion 
to look to government for help. The 
wool, tobacco, hemp, and sugar pro- 
ducers were the main pleaders for 
favors, and without exception their 
petitions were granted. What is more, 
nearly all these concessions cost the 
consumers something, prices being in- 
creased because of tariffs. In these 
early drives for recognition, few favors 
other than tariff protection were 
sought. 


THe GRANGE 


In general, during the middle dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, the 
political strength of the farmers was at 
low ebb. It was a feeling of oppres- 
sion on the part of farmers, attributed 
by them to the strategic advantage of 
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railroads and elevator companies in 
particular, and to the advantages en- 
jyoyed by middlemen, manufacturers, 
bankers, and merchants in general, 
that stirred them to action. The ac- 
tion was not at all times well directed, 
but the legislation of sixty years ago 
concerning railroads and kindred sub- 
jects shows that the farmers were able 
to-put statutes on the books and in- 
duce court decisions, both state and 
national. The Grange promoted dis- 
cussion and compelled legislatures to 
act. By that time the case was in the 
main out of farmer hands. In less 
conspicuous ways the Grange has, 
down to present times, taken a real 
part in state legislation pertaining 
to agriculture in the states in which 
it has had an important member- 
ship. 

In the early years of the Grange, 
Congress was prevailed upon to pass 
a considerable number of acts desired 
by farmers. This was made possible, 
not by political action of a partisan na- 
ture but by pressure which Congress 
feared would lead to party disaffection 
if the demands were not recognized 
and in the main granted. Among 
other things, an appropriation was 
made of considerable money for de- 
velopment of a waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf via the Fox, Wis- 
consin, and Mississippi Rivers; rail- 
road commissions were established in 
many states; and court decisions up- 
held state acts regulating freight and 
passenger rates. In short, the whole 
question of monopoly control was 
brought to a focus more promptly and 
specifically than would have occurred 
had not the farmers precipitated the 
issue. The Grange still has an influ- 
ence with Congress. 


Tue ALLIANCE 


Coming on the stage ten years later 
than the Grange, and going into poli- 


tics without reserve, it is doubtful that 
the Alliance influenced Congress as 
much, as did the Grange, although 


, without any doubt it worried the 


dominant party more than had any 
other group or faction since the Civil 
War. Out among the states the Alli- 
ance took up the question of railway 
control through commissions, much as 
did the Grange, and succeeded in 
compelling the creation of several new 
commissions, as well as the rewriting 
of various laws pertaining to railroads 
and freight rates. The Alliance proved 
beyond all doubt its ability to disturb 
the peace and equanimity of the old 
parties. 

The farmers of the Alliance played 
a major rôle in the campaigns culmi- 
nating in the Free Silver battle of 1896, 
and this was clearly their greatest 
achievement in the way of bringing 
their ideas to the front. A few years 
earlier they played a less conspicuous 
part in the tariff disturbances. The 
party in power took advantage of the 
divided state of mind prevailing in the 
Middle West and calmed things for 
the time being by granting greater 
“protection” for farm products. This 
was a clear case of a counter move on 
the part of the stronger faction to 
ward off the effects of a pressure group 
which threatened to bolt the party 
and, for all any one then knew, to join 
the opposition party and by that 
means put the friends of lower duties 
back into power. The pressure group 
lacked coherence, and more particu- 
larly, unity. 


Tue Non-Partrisan LEAGUE 


Although never achieving national 
proportions, the Non-Partisan League 
completely captured the governmental 
machinery of North Dakota. The 
pressure group changed places with 
the parties in power, and so literally 
passed out of the class of activities 
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under consideration. It was the first 
time since the days of the Grange 
power that the farmers had taken 
charge of the affairs of a state. That 
there are many states in which this 
might occur again is perfectly patent 
to any one at all well acquainted 
with the population "structure." In a 
dozen to twenty states of the Union, 
an upset such as that of North 
Dakota is entirely possible, merely 
awaiting the occasion and provo- 
cation. 

Other farmer movements occurred 
during the early part of the present 
century, and to some extent they in- 
fluenced legislation; but nothing of a 
signal character took place until after 
the World War, when, due to the chaos 
of low prices, a new alignment oc- 
curred. 

With the appearance of the Farm 
Bureau, which was distinctly aggres- 
sive during a period beginning in 1920, 
a new program and a new life was 
given to the farmer influence in Con- 
gress. The Agricultural Bloe was or- 
ganized in the Senate. For this action 
the Farm Bureau claimed the credit, 
although the Farmers’ Union and the 
Grange played an important part. 
The farmers of the country were 
desperate because of the collapse of 
prices in 1920, which, incidentally, hit 
agriculture much harder than it hit 
industry, commerce, or labor. The 
bloc soon assumed formidable propor- 
tions, and for a time it seemed that 
the way to carry out an agricultural 
program had at last arrived. Within 
a year or two, beginning in 1921, Con- 
gress passed the Packer Control Act, 
the Future Trading Act, and the Co- 
operative Marketing Act, and modi- 
fied several existing acts and institu- 
tions such as the Federal Land Bank 
and the Federal Reserve Bank to 
make them serve the farmer more 
adequately. 
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FARMER INFLUENCE ON CONGRESS 
1928 ro 1932 


. While the Agricultural Bloc was 
still extant and giving a good account 
of itself, responding to the demands of 
organized farmers that something be 
done to relieve their distress, a new, 
sweeping proposal came from an un- 
suspected source. The business heads 
of an agricultural implement manu- 
facturing company of Illinois, the 
company being in dire financial dis- 
tress, went to Washington in 1922 with 
an elaborate and novel scheme for 
putting farmers on their feet and pre- 
sumably keeping them there. 

This plan a little later developed 
into the McNary-Haugen bill, which 
it» various phases was before Congress 
for six successive years, passing both 
houses twice. The support came 
from all parts of the country, but 
mainly from the Middle West. The 
Agricultural Bloc was submerged in 
the general wave of farm support in 
Congress, and passed off the stage. 
The new bill was actively supported 
by the Farm Bureau, and less actively 
by the Farmers’ Union; also by a long 
list of national, state, and local farm 
marketing associations, a few samples 
of which are: the National Wool 
Growers Association; the Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, and Idaho 
wheat growers’ associations; numerous 
Rotary clubs, chambers of commerce, 
state boards of agriculture, tobacco 
growers, and fruit growers. 

Here were pressure groups with a 
vengeance. Many of these organiza- 
tions took no active part in pushing 
the bills through Congress. However, 
there was kept constantly before the 
membership of House and Senate the 
significant fact that farmers were sen- 
sitive to the treatment given bills 
designed to better their interests. As 
a result, a large number of Congress- 
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men showed an almost unprecedented 
interest in the plight of the farmer, and 
voted accordingly. 


Just how effective an apparent up- , 


rising of a third or a half of the farmers 
of the Nation may be is well illustrated 
in the congressional history of this bill. 
And whether or nota third or a half of 
the farmers favored such a bill will 
never be known. But the vote of 
Congress is a matter of record, and it 
shows, on two occasions, that the 
majority of both houses, consisting 
almost altogether of members with 
farmer constituencies, võred in favor 
of the measure. The indorsement of 
more than a hundred farm groups was 
a powerful factor in bringing this to 
pass; no doubt a greater factor than 
the personal convictions of the Con- 
gressmen themselves. The lobbying 
by the Farm Bureau, the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, and the 
Corn Belt Committee of Twenty-two, 
and no less important the constant 
hammering of several of the leading 
farm papers, and the powerful support 
of the Secretary of Agriculture—all 
these made it difficult for Congressmen 
to decide the case independently or on 
its merits. In true political fashion 
they yielded to the weight of popular 
demand. Just how many yielded the 
more graciously on account of the cer- 
tainty that favorable action on the 
part of Congress would be nullified by 
the President, 1s beyond the reaches 
of research. 

The failure of the McNary-Haugen 
bill to materialize into a law was 
complete with the second veto by 
President Coolidge and the known 
opposition of his successor. These 
circumstances gave the Export Deben- 
ture a chance to show its strength, 
vigorously backed by the Grange. 
This measure, being at the time the 
only hope of the farm group, gained 
surprising vigor, and more than likely 


would have become a law but for the 
opposition of the President. 


Farmer INFLUENCE on GOVERNMENT 
SINCE 1932 


For nearly a decade prior to 1932, 
the farmers had kept Congress in hot 
water 4lmost continuously. “As goes 
New York, so goes the country” was 
no longer the epitome of political wis- 
dom. The farmer demonstrations of 
the preceding years had given the 
political leaders of both parties a 
realization that without the farmer 
vote defeat was not alone possible, but 
likely. The power shown in persuad- 
ing Congressmen to take an interest 
in agriculture had during two or three 
presidential. administrations left an 
impress on party leaders and their ad- 
visers. It was now necessary (“now” 
meaning 1932) to go farther in connec- 
tion with campaign promises than the 
mere reiteration of platitudes and 
platform phrases—farther than had 
formerly been recognized as needful. 
The farm pressure had been felt. We 
are told by doctors of medicine that 
physical pain is usually the result of 
pressure. ‘That the political pressure 
of farmer origin was the cause of much 
acute political pain is true beyond all 
doubt. On the one hand it was cheer- 
fully borne, because of the promise of 
new political life; on the other it 
was the stirring up of an old wound, 
but there was forlorn hope that plas- 
ters and palliatives would once more 
deaden the pain to the toleration point. 

The New Deal was distinctly a tri- 
umph of the farmer and the small town 
people. At once the battle for farm 
relief was on as never before. And 
here comes the manifestation and the 
measure of farmer influence over Con- 
gress and the Administration. No 
sooner had Mr. Roosevelt been elected 
than farmer organizations began to 
ask for hearings. The President-elect 
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had made a strong bid for the farmer 
vote; then the farmers in turn made 
not a bid but a demand that their 
cause be given first place. 


It looked for a time as if the farmer. 


cause might be intrusted to the three 
big farmer organizations, the Grange, 
the Farm Bureau, ahd the Farmers’ 
Union. Mr. Roosevelt called in the 
president of each group for confer- 
ences, and for a short time it seemed 
that for once the farmer organizations 
were willing to work together har- 
moniously for a common cause. It 
was so announced in the press. Very 
promptly, however, the Union de- 
clared itself out of harmony with the 
President’s money policy, and virtu- 
ally withdrew from the councils. The 
Union president went so far as to de- 
mand free silver, and a further issue of 
greenbacks equivalent in amount to 
the national debt. Of the remaining 
two organizations the Bureau alone 
has stood by on any and all occasions. 


The leaders 


At one time there was a widespread 
belief among the codperative market- 
ing groups that they themselves should 
keep out of politics, even refraining 
from the use of political influence, 
leaving this function to the more gen- 
‘eral organizations, the acknowledged 
program of which is education and 
propaganda. In practice it was soon 
discovered that these general organi- 
zations not only could not handle the 
Washington phase of farm relief for 
many groups of farmers, but that they 
were not even in a favorable position 
to do so, since their membership was 
not always vitally concerned in the 
interest involved. 

In inaugurating this control there 
was no outstanding, overhead farmer 
organization to take the matter in 
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hand. The cotton codperatives are 
not dominant with respect to the 
whole cotton region and interest, and 
.so could not well take the lead. The 
Farmers’ Union, which once was strong 
in the cotton belt, could hardly as- 
sume the responsibility of represent- 
ing the cotton interests in the New 
Deal. Congressmen themselves, edi- 
tors, men from the cotton codpera- 
tives, merchants, bankers, and cham- 
bers of commerce collectively assumed 
the réle, and the demands of these in- 
dividuals and groups were irresistible. 
They could speak for some ten states 
with the assurance that they would be 
heard. Not only was this true during 
the short period of the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act through 
Congress, but, much more important, 
in the interpretation and administra- 
tion of the Act afterward. 


The cotton control 


The South as a whole has been thus 
far remarkably satisfied with the cot- 
ton control, even though there is much 
apprehension concerning the future. 
This section is no doubt more easily 
united for such an undertaking as the 
cotton control than is any other dis- 
trict of similar size on any one pro- 
gram, because it is largely a one-crop 
region. This being the case, the pres- 
sure for adequate and immediate re- 
lief brought substantially the results 
wanted. It was a plain case of want- 
ing what the law apparently contem- 
plated. Cotton conformed to the pro- 
gram. of the Adjustment Act probably 
the most simply and obviously of all 
products included under its provi- 
sions, so far as reduction of output is 
concerned. It may signally fail to 
conform with respect to benefit pay- 
ments derived from a processing tax. 
Be that as it may, the cotton growers 
were as nearly unanimous in invoking 
the help of the Government as was 
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any of the larger farm groups. Thus 
on the one hand the farmers concerned 
were substantially of one mind as to 
what they wanted; while on the other 
hand the Government not only was 
committed to the general plan of re- 
lief, but had clearly put cotton, along 
with wheat and tobacco, on the pre- 
ferred list of crops which several of the 
leaders wished to try out before apply- 
ing the law to the more involved prob- 
lems of control such as were sure to be 
encountered in most other products. 

The cotton control illustrates the 
case of a mass attack, first with re- 
spect to the granting of relief, and sec- 
ond with respect to the nature of the 
same. It was clearly in accordance 
with the Act to undertake acreage re- 
duction. It was not so clear that the 
Government should at once raise the 
price through loans on stored cotton; 
but the pressure for such action was 
irresistible, and with little delay the 
loans were provided and cotton was 
approximately doubled in price. The 
loan was increased in 1934 to 12 cents. 
This was price fixing at the instance 
of a popular demand. By this means 
cotton prices have not merely been 
raised, they have been raised to a point 
where export is extremely difficult, in 
spite of the devaluation of the dollar. 
The pressure to bring this to pass was 
supplied by the whole cotton kingdom 
focused through its congressional dele- 
gation. 


The dairy codperatives 


Another phase of political demand 
upon Congress and the New Deal is 
seen in the dairy program, if the spot- 
ted and checkered procedure respect- 
ing the dairy interest may be desig- 
nated by so dignified a term. To 
begin with, it was not to be taken for 
granted that the products of the dairy 
were to be admitted into the charmed 
circle of the “basic commodities.” 
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The leaders of the New Deal preferred 
to leave them out; not because they 
were not basic from the standpoint of 
income, ranking as they do at the 
head of the list; neither because of the 
fact that dairy products are derived, 
and no} primary, in the sense of grow- 
ing immediately out of the soil. The 
real reason the New Deal leaders were 
not anxious to include dairy products 
in the preferred list was no doubt 
somewhat complex, but the main sub- 
stance of it was a knowledge of the 
fact that dairy products and markets 
are anything but simple, and were 
therefore likely to involve the Admin- 
istration in trouble. Back in the days 
of the McNary-Haugen struggle the 
dairymen were deliberately left out, 
until in the later years it was decided 
to let anybody and everybody in, hop- 
ing by this all-inclusiveness to win 
greater support. 

Credit for getting dairy products on 
the basic list is apparently due mainly 
to the influence of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation. 
It was not easy to resist the request. 
In fact it would not do at all to resist 
it, or even to appear to do so. There 
were too many farmers involved. 
The Federation was not, nor is it now, 
friendly to the New Deal; yet it was 
shrewd enough to see that is was not 
good politics to take a passive view 
of the question as to whether or not 
the New Deal should shirk all respon- 
sibility concerning the price of milk 
and other dairy products. It is on 
this front that some of the sharpest of 
the preliminary engagements have 
been fought. Strikes, destruction of 
property, and loss of life, mainly in 
disputes over milk prices, preceded 
the inauguration of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The dominance of the dairy coöp- 
eratives, organized ostensibly as a 
business undertaking, with no inten- 
tion of going into politics, is seen un- 
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‘mistakably in connection with every 
move of the dairy section of the AAA. 
Representatives of these codperatives 
have been present on all occasions. 
They furnished a working majority of 
the “Dairy Marketing Corporation” 
board organized in 1933 to take.care of 
butter surpluses. These board mem- 
bers, moreover, represented companies 
which are active members of the Na- 
tional Codperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. Members of this Federa- 
tion have figured prominently in every 
hearing, and on every committee tak- 
ing a hand in the milk control activi- 
ties of the past two years. 

That these groups can get substan- 
tially what they want, within the pow- 
ers of the AAA to satisfy such wants, 
is beyond question, and can be better 
understood in conjunction with the 
knowledge that the National Codpera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation has a 
membership in the neighborhood of a 
third of a million. What is more, this 
membership is not merely an aggre- 
gation of numbers. It is mainly made 
up of the most determined, aggressive 
dairymen of the Nation; dairymen 
who are now getting for their milk a 
price quite above the price which it 
would bring for any other purpose. 
These men have something to fight for. 
Moreover, they have something al- 
ready in their possession—a situation 
which always induces a resistance 
more intense than a struggle for poten- 
tial advantages never yet enjoyed. 
The leading liquid milk groups are 
doubly stubborn fighters because of 
victories already attained and hopes of 
still greater success. 

These groups are unquestionably 
in a position to make more trouble for 
the AAA than can be made by any 
other aggregation except the cotton 
growers. Congress is sensitive to the 
complaints and demands of the milk 
interests, not alone because of their 
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voting power within their own mem- 
bers, but because of the repercussions 
on consumer sentiment. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the 
lobbying power of the milk distrib- 
utors is a formidable consideration. 
Thus the plot thickens and the di- 
lemma of Congres$ and the Adminis- 
tration stands out in fuller view. 


Farm CREDIT, CONCESSIONS TO 
DEMANDS 


The discontent and militant dem- 
onstrations were, however, in no sense 
confined to the dairy interests or to 
any one locality. They prevailed 
well throughout the Middle West. 
Sheriff sales were becoming alarmingly 
frequent. The neighboring farmers 
gathered at many of these sales and 
either stopped them outright or 
turned them into a farce by bidding, 
for instance, 10 to 30 cents on cows, 
paying the amounts to the clerk of the 
sale, and leaving the property with 
the former owner. Foreclosure of 
mortgages on farms was stopped now 
and then by force, and in general dis- 
couraged. 

More important than these occa- 
sional outbreaks in themselves, was 
the effect on legislatures and on Con- 
gress. ‘The demands resulted in some 
type of moratorium provided by the 
majority of states respecting the fore- 
closure of farm mortgages, as well as 
the all-inclusive national action, of 
which the Frazier-Lemke Act is the 
latest and most unusual. Very clearly 
the intention of the farmers was not 
to take the law into their own hands 
in any permanent way, but to induce 
the proper authorities to recognize 
the seriousness of the situation and 
make general provisions for meeting it. 
Not having the well-worn avenues of 
approach to political authorities en- 
joyed by some of the more powerful 
groups of the- Nation, the farmers, un- 
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der leaders not uniformly wise or dis- 
creet, broke over the bounds of calm, 
conventional action. The means used 
were most unlike, for example, thee 
methods of the big bankers in getting 
loans from the Recenstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Nevertheless, the 
means, sometimes brutal, often crude, 
occasionally flamboyant, even “red,” 
have brought results, and no doubt 
will continue to do so. 

We arrive at the conclusion, which 
many of us had before, that farmers 
if sufficiently aroused can get political 
concessions notwithstanding the fact 
that they represent a relatively small 
part of the total population. Fur- 
thermore, as has been surmised previ- 
ously, no matter how necessary the 
general organizations may be in start- 
ing campaigns for bettering farmer 
welfare, the brunt of the fights will 
inevitably fall on the more coherent, 
more solidly organized economic as- 
sociations of producers. This con- 
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clusion suggests another: It may well 
happen that a widespread federation 
of coöperatives, a federation analogous 
to the American Federation of Labor, 
will prove in the end able to provide 
the best front behind which the 
rank and file of farmers may hope 
to make advances in the economic 
struggle. 

While this article is being written 
the Pure Milk Association is holding 
a meeting in Chicago with five thou- 
sand present out of a membership of 
some eighteen thousand. In Madi- 
son not less than six farm lobbyists are 
present, presumably for the entire 
session of the legislature. ‘These are 
not isolated instances, but on the con- 
trary are good illustrations of the 
farmers’ ability to compel attention 
and to get about the legislation they 
want, when and while they are able 
to say: “We have . . . thousands, or 
millions, of voters who demand this 
action.” 


Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ph.D., is professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. He formerly held a similar position at the 
Towa State College, and at one time worked for a year in 
the agricultural division of the Bureau of the Census. 
He is the author of “The Effects of the Great War upon 
Agriculture in the United States and Great Britain,” 
“Marketing Agricultural Products,” “A History of 
the Federal Land Policies,” and of many bulletins and 
articles on marketing, tenancy, taxation, and credit. 
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Professional Associations 


By Haroup F. GosnELL and MARGARET J. SCHMIDT 


PROFESSION may be’ regarded 

as a vocation founded upon ex- 
tensive and specialzed intellectual 
training which enables a particular 
service to be rendered.! Lawyers, 
teachers, physicians, engineers, ac- 
countants, architects, and druggists 
have to go through a prolonged period 
of formal training and pass certain 
tests set by the government, by an 
educational institution, or by a pro- 
fessional society before they can prac- 
tice their chosen occupation. In the 
United States, admission into certain 
professions is commonly in the hands 
of state boards of examiners. In many 
cases these boards recognize university 
degrees as qualifying persons to enter 
certain professions. ‘The professional 
associations are naturally interested 
in the standards of competence that 
are to be maintained. 

While professional organizations lack 
the financial resources of the business 
groups and they lack the numbers of 
the labor and agricultural associations, 
they possess an asset which is of prime 
importance in public affairs today, 
namely, technical knowledge. Pub- 
lic works projects without engineers, 
health administration without physi- 
cians, regional planning without archi- 
tects, bill drafting without lawyers, and 
higher institutions of learning without 


1A, M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The 
Professions (Oxford, 1933). On the lobbying 
activities of American professional societies, see 
E. P. Herring, Group Representation before Con- 
gress (Baltimore, 1929), Ch. X, “The Profes- 
sional Societies.” A list of the professional 
organizations interested in Public Administration 
may be obtained in the Public Administration 
Clearing House, A Directory of Organizations in 
the rit of Public Administration, 1984 (Chicago, 
1934). 


trained teachers are inconceivable in 
our age. 

As isolated individuals, the members 
of a given profession would have diffi- 
culty in making their influence felt in 
public matters. With the develop- 
ment of group consciousness and group 
organization, they become more im- 
portant social factors. Such organiza- 
tions as the American Institute of 
Architects, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National Educational Coun- 
cil, the American Medical Association, 
the American Engineering Council, the 
American Federation of Arts, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the Social 
Science Research Council represent 
constituent professional groups. Each 
of these organizations has been inter- 
ested in certain types of governmental 
activity. For example, the Engineer- 
ing Council has advocated the estab- 
lishment of a National Department of 
Public Works, the preparation of an 
improved topographical map of the 
United States, the revision of the min- 
ing laws, and an improved classification 
and compensation of the scientific em- 
ployees of the government.? 


DATE AND Arm or ORGANIZATION 


In order to confine the discussion of 
the pressure activities of professional 
groups within reasonable limits, it has 
been decided to concentrate upon the 
American Medical Association, the 
National Edueation Association, and 
the American Bar Association. 

The oldest of these is the American 
Medical Association, which was or- 
ganized in 1847 to raise the educational 
requirements of the profession and to 


2 Department of Commerce, Trade Association 


` Activities, 1927, p. 91. 
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promote the discussion of scientific 
problems of medicine. According to 
its present constitution it aims ‘“‘to 


promote the science and art of medi-, 


cine and the betterment of public 
health.” 3 : 

The National Education Association, 
first known as the. National Teachers 
Association, was organized in 1857. 
As stated in its charter granted by a 
special act of Congress in 1906: “The 
purpose and object of said corporation 
shall be to elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession 
of teaching and to promote the cause 
of education in the United States.’’4 
More specifically, it aims to secure 
better salaries, terms of tenure, and re- 
tirement allowances for members of the 
profession, and to conduct research. , 

The aim of the American Bar As- 
sociation, established in 1878, is 


to advance the science of jurisprudence, 
promote the administration of justice and 
uniformity of legislation and judicial deci- 
sion throughout the Union, to uphold the 
honor of the profession of the law, and to 
encourage cordial intercourse among the 
members of the American Bar. 


MEMBERSHIP RULES AND PROPORTION 
ORGANIZED 


The influence of a professional group 
upon public policies depends upon such 
factors as the number in the profession, 
the proportion organized for action, 
the ability of its leaders, and the value 
of the technical services which its mem- 
bers can offer. From the standpoint of 
total numbers in the profession the 
teachers are very strong, since their 
group numbered 1,125,000 according to 
the last census. The lawyers and 

3 Constitution, Art. 2, American Medical Di- 
rectory, 13th ed., 1934, p. 9. 

4 Section 2, the Charter. 

6 Constitution, Art. 1, Report of the American 
Bar Association, Vol. 23, 1900. 

ë Occupation statistics are taken from the 
President’s Research Committee on Social 


doctors are far less numerous, each 
group having about 160,000 each. On 
the other hand, the physicians show the 
highest proportion of professional peo- 
ple organized. In 1930 there were 
99,181 members of the American Medi- 
cal Association,’ or 62 per cent of the 
total dumber of physicians. The corre- 
sponding percentages for the lawyers 
and teachers were only 18.7 and 19.2 
respectively. 

The American Medical Association is 
composed of fifty-four state and terri- 
torial associations, which in turn are 
organized from county medical associa- 
tions. Before 1913 annual dues were 
collected by the national organization 
from all members of local bodies, but 
since that date a distinction has been 
drawn between members and fellows. 
A member becomes a fellow when he 
makes formal application for a fellow- 
ship, subscribes to the Journal, and 
makes an annual payment of seven 
dollars (formerly five dollars). Only 
fellows are eligible to serve as officers of 
the Association, to be elected delegates 
to the annual meeting, and to partici- 
pate in the work of the sections of the 
Scientific Assembly. Therapid growth 
of the Association in recent years is 
shown by the fact that there were only 
8,041 members in 1900, and 62,665 
fellows in 1930.8 

In 1930 the membership of the 
American Bar Association included 
30,177 attorneys. Membership dues 
are eight dollars a year, and in the 
past few years there has been a slight 
falling off in numbers. At the be- 
ginning of the century, 1,562 names 
were on the membership rolls. While 
four fifths of the practicing lawyers in 
the United States do not belong to the 


Trends, Recent Social Trends (New York, 1938), 
Vol. 1, Table 6, p. 281. 

7 Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 94 (May 17, 1930), p. 1577. 

ë Ibid., Vol. 84 (June 16, 1900), p. 1555. 
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national Association, a much larger 
ratio belong to the state or city bar 
associations. Those lawyers who are 
members of the national society are the 
leaders of their profession. 

The membership of the National 
Education Association is small m 
comparison with the’ total number of 
teachers, but it increased from 4,641 in 
1900° to 216,188 in 1930, because of 
pressure placed on individual teachers 
after 1918 to join. 

In addition to the National Educa- 
tion Association, which is made up for 
the most part of teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, there 
is also the American Council on Edu- 
cation, which is composed of a score 
or more of constituent organizations, 
such as the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, and the 
National Education Association itself. 


LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


The business of the American Medi- 
cal Association is conducted annually 
at the meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates. This group is composed of one 
hundred and fifty delegates elected for 
two-year terms by the constituent 
state associations. Representation is 
in proportion to the number of mem- 
bers in each state or association. The 
House of Delegates elects a board of 
trustees of nine members which ar- 
ranges for annual meetings, approves 
all resolutions providing for the ex- 
penditure of money, superintends all 
publications of the Association, ad- 
ministers all property owned by the 
Association, and handles all the finan- 
cial affairs. 

The specialized work of the Associa- 
tion is carriéd on by committees which 
work throughout the year and present 
annual reports to the House of Dele- 

® Journal of the Proceedings, 1900, p. 800. 
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gates. In 1930 there were committees 
or councils on the following subjects: 
grievances and protests of an ethical 
enature, medical education and hos- 
pitals, scientific assembly, pharmacy 
and chemistry, foods, physical therapy, 
legal medicine and legislation, health 
and public instruction, and investiga- 
tion. There were also fifteen sections 
on medical study. 

The Bar Association meets annually, 
but attendance at its meetings has not 
increased at the same rate as its mem- 
bership. The attendance in 1930 was 
2,788. No special scheme for election 
of delegates is used by the Bar Asso- 
ciation. To facilitate the carrying on of 
business during the meeting and in the 
interim, the Association is divided into 
committees and séctions dealing with 
special fields of law. The members of 
the Association are allowed to enroll 
themselves in any section provided 
they meet the requirements. Annual 
reports are required from the sections 
and committees. 

The general affairs of the Association 
are controlled by an Executive Com- 
mittee of fifteen, which has full powers 
and authority in the interval between 
meetings to act for the Association. 
The Association employs a full-time 
Executive Secretary and a staff of 
twelve. 

In contrast with the American Medi- 
cal Association, the Bar Association 
makes it impossible for one individual 
or a small group of individuals to 
dominate the work of the organization. 
Standing committees do not have a 
continuing personnel, and no member 
may become a life member of the 
Executive Committee. 

The National Education Association 
has a fairly democratic constitution. 
As late as 1920 all members were en- 
titled to vote on all issues and were 
eligible to hold office; but since that 
date a delegate type of governing body 
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has been employed. The plan pro- 


vides that a delegate must be a mem- 
ber of the Association and also a mem- 
ber of an affiliated group such as a state 
or local educational association. Rep- 
resentation in the Assembly is pro- 
portional to the membership in the 
affiliated groups, Hence the total num- 
ber of delegates may change with the 
membership. The study of the con- 
‘tinuity of representation showed that 
17 per cent of the persons serve a sec- 
ond year and 12 per cent a third year.!° 
This turnover is caused by the fact 
that persons are elected as delegates 
whose summer travel carries them near 
the place of the convention. Class- 
room teachers find it difficult to meet 
the expenses of attendance at a meet- 
ing, while superintendents frequerttly 
have their expenses paid by a local 
school board. 
_ The Assembly elects each year the 
officers and state directors of the As- 
sociation, who, together with certain 
other specified persons, compose the 
Board of Directors which has charge of 
most of the affairs of the group. ‘The 
Board of Trustees is elected by the 
Board of Directors. The trustees in- 
vest the permanent funds of the Asso- 
ciation and also select a secretary for a 
term of four years. The secretary has 
general direction of the executive staff 
in Washington and supervises the work 
of the divisions of the organization. 
The National Education Association 
offers an interesting example of division 
of leadership between men and women. 
More women are members of the As- 
sociation than men, but more men are 
elected to positions of leadership than 
women. According to custom, the 
presidency is given one year to a man 
and the next year to a woman but the 
_other positions go to men. One rea- 


10 E, S. Selle, The Organization and Activities 
of the National Education Association (New 
York, 1932), p. 64: 
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son for this is that the men hold ad- 
ministrative positions which give them 
a great deal of freedom to engage in 
outside activities. 

In Washington, D. C., the National 
Education Association has several divi- 
sions, which are engaged in public- 
relations activities. Among these is 
the division of publication, research, — 
and legislative service. The director 
of this division stated several years ago 
that “so great is the amount of*news- 
paper publicity inspired by the activi- 
ties of the Association that it is not 
feasible to attempt to keep clippings of 
it.” It is apparent that this Associa- 
tion is very well organized to carry 
on legislative work. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Of the three organizations under dis- 
cussion, the American Medical Associa- 
tion has the largest budget. As long 
ago as 1900, the total expenses of the 
Association were $110,000, the total 
income was $131,000, and the property 
value was estimated at $20,000.% By 
1930 the expenses ofthe Association 
and the Journal were $1,458,000. The 
profit for that year was placed at 
$409,000 and the equipment of the As- 
sociation was listed at $1,068,000." 
It is difficult to estimate how much of 
the expenses were used for legislative 
and educational activities. In 1930 
the combined expenditures for medical 
education, medical legislation, and 
health and public instruction were 
$115,000. This was more than ten 
times the amount spent for these pur- 
poses in 1910. 

The expenditures of the American 
Bar Association are much more modest. 
In 1930 the net income was $26,000, 
the expenses were $190,000, and the 


1. Cited by Herring, op. cit., p. 178. 

12 Journal of American Medical Association, 
Vol. 36 (June 8, 1901), pp. 1632-38. 

13 Ibid., Vol. 96 (May 2, 1931), pp: 1495-97. 
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. land buildings and fixtures were valued Medical Association exerts in the 


at $109,000.14 In 1900 the total ex- 
penses of the Association were only 
$8,000. In this year approximately 
$300 was spent by the Committee on 
Legal Education and $100 was used by 
the Committee on Uniform State Laws. 
‘Twenty years later $1,000 was in- 
cluded in the annual expenditures for 
legislative purposes, $5,000 for the 
Committee on American Citizenship, 
$1,000 for the Committee on Com- 
munication, $3,000 for the Section on 
Legal Education, and $6,500 for the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. 

As in the case of the other organiza- 
tions discussed, the National Education 
Association has increased its financial 
resources during the past thirty-five 
years. In 1900 the total expendi- 
tures were $16,000 and the permanent 
fund was $88,000. In 1930 the total 
expenses were $4'73,000 and the assets 
of the organization were placed at over 
$1,000,000. In this year the organiza- 
tion spent approximately $17,000 for 
legislative activities. 


PRESSURE ACTIVITIES 


In the professions which are regu- 
lated by the state, the professional 
associations are not responsible for 
setting up tests of competence. How- 
ever, they are vitally concerned with 
the maintenance of high qualifications 
and good conduct, even though they 
do not control the machinery for 
achieving this end. These associations 
are also interested in protective activi- 
ties and in intervention in questions of 
public policy. 


Medical Association 


To evaluate the effectiveness of the 
social pressure which the American 

14 Treasurer’s Report (1930), Vol. 55. 

15 Ibid. (1900), Vol. 23. 

16 Addresses and Proceedings, Vol. 40 (1901), 
pp. 16-18. 
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United States is difficult. The Asso- 
ciation obtains considerable publicity 
through its various publications. The 
Journal is a weekly publication. Hy- 
geia, a health magazine, contains ma- 
terial graded to the reader’s interest 
and ability, and*is widely used in 
schoolsthroughoutthecountry. There 
are nine scientific Journals which are 
devoted to special fields of medicine. 

In the legislative sphere the Associa- 
tion keeps in touch with Federal and 
state legislative activities of interest 
to the medical profession. Through- 
out the past thirty-five years it has op- 
posed anti-vivisection bills. The local 
branches of the Association have been 
called upon time after time to carry 
this fight to the public. In 1920 the 
voters of California were confronted 
with a constitutional amendment on 
this question. At the same election 
proposals were also submitted for the 
creation of a chiropractic board of 
examiners, for the abolition of com- 
pulsory vaccination, and for giving os- 
teopaths the right to prescribe drugs. 
All these measures were defeated by 
wide margins. The Committee on 
Medical Legislation has urged that 
states adopt uniform medical practice 
acts in order to abolish the diversity of 
standards for granting licenses to 
practice medicine. 

Before Congress, the Association has 
been particularly active to secure the 
following objectives: the adoption of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1906, 
the establishment of a Federal depart- 
ment of health, the reorganization of 
the health activities of the National 
Government, the extension of hospital 
facilities for World War veterans, and 
the defeat of social insurance laws, 
particularly those providing for health 


‘Insurance. 


At the hearings on the Tugwell food 
and drugs bill, the Association wa 


mi 
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represented by its legislative counsel, 


who presented a resolution of the 
Board of Trustees pledging “support 


toward procuring the formulation and e 


enactment ‘of effective national food 
and drug legislation, adequate for the 
protection of the people.”?” 

At a special sesston of the Associa- 
tion held in February 1935, a report 
was adopted which opposed compul- 
sory sickness insurance and any at- 
tempt by laymen to dictate the manner 
in which medical service was to be 
rendered.1? In place of compulsory 
insurance, plans were proposed for 
voluntary insurance which would be 
controlled by physicians in the com- 
munities in which they originate. 

The American Medical Association 
also engages in a variety of other 
activities-which are indirectly related 
to the formulation and administration 
of public policies. Officers of the 
organization use the radio to speak to 
the masses on subjects pertaining to 


medicine and public health. The 


Committee on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry determines the worth of certain 
remedies. The Council on Physical 
Therapy investigates the claims that 
manufacturers make for apparatus 
andmachines. This council codperates 
with bureaus of investigation and with 
Better Business Bureaus, and its activi- 
ties have resulted in the rejection by 
reputable magazines of questionable 
advertising. In 1930 the Association 
branched out into the testing and 
rejecting of foods. It is clear from 
the above that this organization is 
realizing some of its public responsi- 
bilities. 

17 Senate Committee Hearings on Food, Drug, 
Cosmetic Act, Feb. 27-March 2, 1934. 

18 New York Times, Feb. 17, 1935. 

19 In 1933 the Committee on Foods reported 
that to conform with the Committee’s standards, 
one manufacturer removed soap from the 


formula of a nationally distributed food. New 
York Times, June 13, 1933. 


Bar Association 


As a pressure group, the American 
Bar Association stands in a peculiarly 
strategic position. It represents a 
profession which has furnished a large 
proporjfion of the legislators and ad- 
ministrators inthe United States. The 
character of American political insti- 
tutions has emphasized the importance 
of technical legal reasoning. ‘The vot- 
ers have repeatedly shown their con- 
fidence in representatives belonging to 
the legal profession. In the Seventy- 
Third Congress, 248 members of the 
House, or 57 per cent of the total, were 
lawyers.2° One lawyer member went 
into detail about his defense of the 
“working people,” while another re- 
vealed his association with the Carnegie 
steel interests. Only three of the 1933 
state legislatures came within 10 per 
cent of this proportion of lawyers, 
namely, New Jersey (47 per cent), 
North Carolina (51 per cent), and 
Tennessee (51 per cent).24 Of the 
ageregate number of 1933 legislators 
for the forty-eight states, one in four 
was a lawyer. 

While this ratio would not justify 
calling these bodies soviets of lawyers, 
it clearly shows that the legal profes- 
sion is well protected within legislative 
halls. The lawyer members are invari- 
ably appointed to those legislative 
committees which have to consider 
matters of interest to the legal pro- 
fession. There really is no need for a 
bar association to engage in extensive © 
lobbying activities. 

In spite of the inside track which the 
lawyers hold in governmental circles, 
the Bar Association has special com- 
mittees which are concerned with cer- 


20 Congressional Directory, 73rd Cong., 2d Ses- 
sion, and Who’s Who in America, 1932-33. ` 

21 ‘These figures were furnished by the Ameri- 
can Legislators Association, which is preparing a 
report on the occupations of legislators. 
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tain types of governmental activity. 
The Committee on Federal Taxation 
has been interested in the Federal 
Revenue Acts and in the improvement 
of tax administration. Jt recently 
urged that the interest rates on judg- 
ments against the United States and 
on overpayment of taxes be raised to 
the old level of 6 per cent. 

In the field of communications, the 
Association has worked through its 
committee by codperating with con- 
gressional committees. In 1930 the 
committee asked that the Association 
withdraw a previous instruction that it 
oppose bills which would establish a 
Federal commission on communica- 


tions. Members of the committee 


have also served as observers at inter- 
national conferences considering the 
regulation of electrical transmission 
of intelligence. 

The oldest of the Association’s com- 
mittees is that on state legislation, 
which codperates with the Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws by attempting to have adopted 
those laws which the Association has 
approved. The Association urges all 
its committees when considering topics 
which are the subject of state legisla- 
tion to confer with the National Con- 
ference on Uniform State Laws. 

In addition to its work in influencing 
legislation, the Bar Association endeav- 
ors to mold mass opinion regarding 
legal forms. ‘The Committee on Amer- 
ican Citizenship tries to perpetuate 
the respect for legalism among the 
masses. It has urged that members 
of the Association observe Constitution 
Week. In 1930 the committee ar- 
ranged for speeches on the Constitu- 
tion over fifty-five broadcasting sta- 
tions. It further urged that members 
of the Association see their loca] school 
boards and request them to have the 
Constitution properly explained in the 
schools. Forty-five states have a local 
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committee on citizenship whose motto 
is “to restore the Constitution to the 
minds and hearts of the American 
epeople.” 2 ‘Phe committee claims that 
since 1925 it has circulated over 290,000 
pamphlets. f 

The members of the American Bar 
Association have also taken an im- 
portant rôle in the selection of the 
judges, by means of action taken by 
state and city bar associations. Of 
the cities having a population of 450,000 
persons or more, all except Washington 
and Buffalo have bar associations 
which take an active part in recom- 
mending candidates for judicial office. 
In 1908 the American Bar Association 
adopted the following resolution re- 
garding the selection of judges: “Tt is 
the duty of the Bar to endeavor to pre- 
vent political considerations from out- 
weighing judicial fitness in the selection 
of judges.” 2? The Committee on Ju- 
dicial Selection of the Association 
reported in 1924 on the work in local 
bar associations on behalf of the selec- 
tion of well-qualified judges. Of the 
one hundred local associations which 
replied, one third, principally those 
in the metropolitan centers, reported 
energetic activities. Most active have 
been the bar associations in Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Los Angeles. In 1933 
the American Bar Association adopted 
judicial selection as one of the four 
major topics for discussion to se- 
cure voluntary coöperation between 
national, state, and local associa- 
tions.” 


22 Report of the American Bar Association, 
Vol. 58 (1933), “Report of the Committee on 
American Citizenship.” 

23 American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 11 
(Nov. 1925), p. 750. 

44 Journal of the American Judicature Society, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3 (Oct. 1933), p. 85. E. M. 
Martin, Civie Secretary of the Union League 
Club of Chicago, has been making an elaborate 
analysis of the influence of the bar on the selec- 
tion of the bench in Chicago. 
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Education Association 


The interests of the National Edu- 
cation Association in public affairs have, 
been very diffuse. An objective is 
usually restated from year to year if a 
committee has been particularly active 
on that subject. Qne investigator of 
the work of the Association classified 
the resolutions adopted at the annual 
meetings under the following headings: 
(1) general professional matters; (2) 
professional standards; (3) welfare of 
teachers; (4) support for members in 
specific conflicts; (5) social problems 
relating to the field of education; (6) 
general social problems not directly 
related to education; and (7) miscel- 
laneous declarations made.” 

Under the first heading, resolutions 
were adopted favoring an adequate 
program of physical education, a na- 
tional department of education, and 
citizenship training covering such sub- 
jects as patriotism and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Under the 
second and third headings the resolu- 
tions most frequently passed were 
those favoring adequate professional 
training of teachers, adequate salaries 
for teachers, retirement allowances, and 
tenure laws. In the fifth category 
appeared resolutions favoring the 
Americanization of foreign-born, and 
urging the eradication of illiteracy. 
Measures for world peace were urged 
under the sixth heading, and in the 
last group were resolutions pledging 
loyalty to American institutions. 

Like other pressure groups located 
in Washington, D. C., the Association 
has employed all the well-known tech- 
niques to secure its objectives. Thou- 
sands of pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed, avalanches of personal letters 
have been sent, and delegations have 
appeared at public hearings. In oppo- 
sition to its plans for a national de- 


4% Selle, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 
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partment of education, the Association 
has had to battle the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. While the As- 
sociation has been working for a sep- 
arate educational department since 
1866, it has made no substantial 
progress in this direction. However, 
it has exerted sSme influence on the 
passage of such laws as the Smith- 
Towner bill. 

In recent years the Association has 
tried to get Federal aid for schools 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. It has also come out in 
favor of the following: a law prohibiting 
profits on the manufacture and sale 
of munitions, a law providing for un- 
employment insurance, Federal child 
labor law, and the protection of free- 
dom of speech within the classroom 
teacher group.?? 

In contrast to the American Bar 
Association, the National Education 
Association does not try to take any 
active part in national political cam- 
paigns. The secretary stated some 
years ago: 


It has become a settled policy of the As- 
sociation not to use its offices or machinery 
to promote the interests of any candidate 
or of any political party. Members par- 
ticipate in, political campaigns as they see 
fit but they do not do so under the direction 
of the Association. l 


SUMMARY 


We are now in the position to com- 
pare the activities of the three pro- 
fessional organizations which have 
been selected for illustrative purposes. 
The members of the Bar Association 
have the most strategic position in the 

26 Congressional Digest, May 1926, p. 152. 
“History of Legislation to Establish a Federal 
Department of Education” and House Com- 
mittee on Education, Hearings on H. R. 3923, 
Feb. 20, 1924, June 4, 1924, pp. 243-288; 68th 
Cong., 1st Session. 

27 New York Times, July 7, 1934. 

28 Annual Report of the Secretary, 1927, p. 14. 
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governmental machinery. The Ameri- 
_ can Medical Association has the largest 
staff organization and probably enjoys 
the most prestige in matters that come 
within its province. On the other 
hand, the teachers make up in numbers 
and in activity what they lack in 
prestige and politicalpower. » 

In general, the pressure activities of 
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professional organizations should not 
be viewed with alarm. In fact, the 
entrance of these associations into the 
governmental field, whether ‘on their 
*own initiative or by invitation of differ- 
ent governmental agencies, appears to 
be a very promising way of bringing 
the expert into the service of the 
government, i 
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Social Workers Form a Pressure Group 


By PauL T. STAFFORD 


HE rise of group consciousness 

among social workers, widely mani- 
fested in the formation of professional 
and protective organizations, is the 
culmination of seven decades in the 
growth of large-scale associations of 
individuals interested or actively en- 
gaged in social welfare work in the 
United States. It marks the beginning 
of a new stage in the evolution of social 
welfare groupings. It foreshadows the 
rise of the social workers to a position 
of political power through the utiliza- 
tion of the modern techniques of 
publicity and propaganda so readily 
at the disposal of well-organized prés- 
sure groups. 

In the formative period of American 
political and social institutions, the 
duty of providing special services for 
the underprivileged was a local respon- 
sibility, that is, the responsibility of 
the community in which these un- 
fortunate individuals resided. This 
duty was performed both by private 
and public agencies, although in the 
main, public funds were used only to 
supplement the work of the private or- 
ganizations or to furnish the corrective 
services which could not be left to 
private philanthropy. As these agen- 
cies increased in number and scope, 
welfare work tended more and more to 
become a confusing conglomeration of 
unrelated, unsystematic public and 
private services. At the same time, 
the increased activity of state govern- 
ments was broadening the sphere of 
public action and raising problems of 
coérdination on a state and national 
scale. The national codperative move- 
ment was a direct result of this pressing 
need for wide-scale codrdination of 
welfare activities. 
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AMERICAN Prison ASSOCIATION 


The immediate impetus to codpera- 
tion upon a wide scale through the 
formation of associations of welfare 
workers was supplied largely by public 
officials, aided in some cases by the 
activity of prominent individuals con- 
nected with or interested in private 
welfare work.! The pioneer step came 
in the field of penal administration, 
when a group composed principally 
of state penal officials met in Cincin- 
nati in 1870 and formed the National 
Prison Association,? now known as the 
American Prison Association, this title 


1 A careful distinction should be noted between 
functional welfare organizations and welfare 
associations, the latter only being considered in 
this article. The functional groups are con- 
cerned with the actual administration of social 
work functions. The associations are nonad- 
ministrative groups organized either for purely 
conference or discussion purposes, like the 
National Conference of Social Work, or for the 
protection and promotion of the professional 
and economic status of the social workers, like 
the American Association of Social Workers and 
the new rank-and-file organizations of social 
workers. The distinction between administra- 
tive and nonadministrative welfare organizations 
is not always clear-cut. The American Prison 
Association, for example, is primarily an organi- 
zation for sponsoring the annual prison congress, 
but it also aids in securing employment for 
persons discharged from correctional institu- 
tions. Similarly, the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York, which has the essential 
features of a nonadministrative group, does per- 
form certain functions in the public welfare 
field. Limitations in the scope of this article 
have prevented a treatment of the origin, growth, 
and present work of this organization which for, 
more than sixty years has been a vital factor in 
the development of high standards of welfare 
work throughout the state. 

2 The society was incorporated in New York 
in 1871 by a special act of the State legislature. 
See Proceedings of National Prison Congress 
(1874), pp. 638-9. 
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having been adopted in 1907. The ob- 
jects of the society as contained in 
the early constitution were threefold: 
the amelioration of penal Jaws and 
their enforcement, the improvement of 
standards of institutional’ administra- 
tion, and the care of discharged pris- 
oners by provision for their suitable 
employment.’ 

Although this society was primarily a 
meeting ground for penal administra- 
tors, membership was not restricted to 
public officials. Full voting privileges 
at the annual congress were accorded 
any person who paid annual dues. 
From the beginning the association 
officially welcomed to its fold “‘legisla- 
tors, judges, educators, clergymen, and 
all others who are interested in the 
prison question and have given special 
study to the solution of its prob- 
lems.” 

The present organization of the 
American Prison Association consists 
of a president, five vice-presidents, a 
general secretary, a treasurer, a board 
of directors, and an executive commit- 
tee, The board is composed of the 
Association officers ex officio, and an 
additional group of not more than 
forty representing at least twenty-five 
states. The executive committee, 
which in conjunction with the board of 
directors is the directing force in the 
organization, has seven members, in- 
cluding the president, general secre- 
tary, and treasurer ex officio, and four 
others from the membership of the 
board of directors. All officers of the 
society are elected for one-year terms 
by popular vote at the annual congress. 
Total membership, which includes 
lawyers, physicians, psychiatrists, stu- 
dents of prison administration, and 


3 Ibid., pp. 639-40. A fourth object has since 
been added to the constitution, viz., the study 
of the cause of crime, the nature of offenders and 
their social surroundings, and the best methods of 
dealing with offenders and crime. 


public officials, numbers approximately 
six hundred. 

Discussion at the annual congress is 
under the direction of standing commit- 


‘tees on selected phases of penology, 


including such subjects as jails, pro- 
bation, criminal statistics, criminal 
law, education, prevention, codpera- 
tion, case work, "and treatment of 
prisoners. Meeting with the congress 
as affiliated associations are the Amer- 
ican Wardens’ Association, the Prison 
Chaplains’ Association, the Prison 
Physicians’ Association, the American 
Parole Association, the National] Pris- 
oners’ Aid Association, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Juvenile Agencies. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work 
° The beginning of national grouping 
in the field of penal administration was 
soon followed by the formation of a 
much more comprehensive national 
association. In 1872 and 1873 in- 
formal meetings of members of the 
Ilinois and Michigan state boards of 
charities were held for the purpose 
of discussing common problems and 
methods for their solution. The meet- 
ings having proved beneficial, invita- 
tions were issued to the state boards of 
public charities in Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 


consin for a conference in New York -° 


in May 1874. About twenty dele- 
gates from the boards in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Wis- 
consin were present when the meeting 
was convened, while the other state 
boards sent letters explaining their 
inability to send delegates and their 
approval of the idea of a national 
association of public welfare officials. 
After an organizational meeting, the 
delegates invited prominent members 
of the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York and other persons ex- 
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perienced in welfare work to attend 
the conference for the discussion of 
welfare problems.‘ 

The second National Conference of 


Charities and Corrections held at’ 


Detroit in the following year in con- 
junction with the American Social 
Science Association was somewhat 
better attended, delegates from six 
states being present. The organization 
was revised and six standing commit- 
tees appointed for the following sub- 
jects: msanity, public buildings for 
dependents, dependent and neglected 
children, penal and prison discipline, 
statistics and legislation, and medical 
charities and outdoor relief. 

From a nucleus of state public 
welfare officials who gave the con- 
ference a semiofficial character at the 
start, this association has evolved into a 
national group representative of all 
phases of public and private social 
work. 

In its early history, the conference 
adopted no formal constitution, few 
conditions of membership, and re- 
quired no entrance fees or annual dues. 
It was repeatedly emphasized that the 
conference was “simply an exchange 
for the comparison of views and ex- 
periences, not a convention for the 
adoption of any creed or platform, nor 
a body to accomplish any scheme or 
undertaking.” 5 While a constitution 
and by-laws have since been adopted 
and annual fees are now required of 
members, the conference has retained 
the essential characteristics of “an 
exchange” without creed or platform. 
Today it is the most broadly represent- 
ative welfare group in the United 
States. 

The preamble of the present consti- 
tution of the National Conference of 
Social Work, this name being adopted 


4See Proceedings of National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, 1874. 
5 Proceedings of N. C. C. C., 1884, p. IV. 


in 1917, states the general purpose of 
the association: “To facilitate discus- 
sion“of the problems?and methods of 
practical human improvement, to in- 
crease the efficiency of agencies and 
institutions ‘devoted to this cause, and 
to disseminate information. It [the 
National Conference of Social Work] 
does not formulate platforms.” Con- 
ference membership now numbers ap- 
proximately four thousand individuals 
and four hundred organizations. 

The internal organization of the Con- _ 
ference is under the general direction of 
the executive committee. This is a 
group composed of the Conference 
officials, the president and three vice- 
presidents who are elected annually at 
the general meeting, and twenty-one 
others selected in similar manner but 
for overlapping terms of three years. 
The executive committee appoints a 
treasurer who is a member of the com- 
mittee ex officio, and a permanent 
general secretary, and is generally re- 
sponsible for financial policy and pro- 
cedure. 

The diversity of problems considered 
at the conference has impelled the cre- 
ation of permanent sections, each 
under a special committee which plans 
the discussion in its particular field of 
social welfare. The increasing num- 
ber of these sections (there were twelve 
at the 1932 meeting) has led to a more 
general grouping of topics for program 
purposes. Beginning in 1935, the 
program will be divided into four gen- 
eral sections: (1) social case work, 
(2) social group work, (8) community 
organization, and (4) social action. 
A significant feature of each conference 
is the attendance of a large number of 
national welfare organizations, known 


6 Social action is defined “as covering mobili- 
zation of public opinion, legislation and public 
administration.” The present constitution and 
by-laws of the Conference may be found in 
Proceedings of National Conference of Social 
Work, 1934, pp. 605-12. 
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as Associate Groups, which hold their 
own annual meetings in connection 
with the conference, although main- 
taining entirely separate and inde- 
pendent organizations. Some of these 
agencies, the American Pubkc Welfare 
Association for example, are offshoots 
from the conference itself, and asssuch 
they illustrate the influence of the 
conference in the movement for na- 
tional groupings in the field of social 
welfare, 

While it has refrained from propa- 
gandist activities on public questions,’ 
the National Conference of Social 
Work has been instrumental in the 
creation of state conferences of welfare 
agencies and administrators a con- 
siderable number of which have con- 
ducted lobbying and propagandist 
programs. ‘The state conference move- 
ment arose in response to the need for 
organizations more directly concerned 
with the welfare problems within the 
individual states than the national 
group itself. The first state con- 
ferences were held in Colorado and 
Indiana in 1890, after which the move- 
ment spread rapidly to other states. 
No organic relation was established 
between the state conferences and the 
National Conference, but the latter 
openly encouraged the formation and 
growth of the former. Some of the 
early state conferences followed the 
policy of refraining from commitment 
on public issues, but this position has 
since been generally abandoned. A 
chief function of most of the present 


7 The single exception to this policy occurred 
in 1917 when the Conference passed the follow- 
ing resolution: “In the present great national 
emergency, when the full strength of the nation, 
physical, mental and moral, is needed, as never 
before, and when the conservation of food-grain 
is of crucial importance, we favor the absolute 
prohibition of the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of intoxicating beverages during the war 
and for at least one year thereafter.” Social 
Work Year Book, 1933, p. 108. 


state conferences is the fostering of 
administrative and legislative reform 
by a variety of publicity methods. 


» New JERSEY CONFERENCE OF 
Socar WORK 


The New Jersey Conference of Social 
Work is fairly representative of the 
general features of State conferences. 
Under the leadership of the New Jersey 
State Charities Aid Association the 
conference was organized in 1901, the 
immediate purpose being to furnish a 
medium for group discussion to the 
superintendents of private and public 
welfare institutions throughout the 
state. The first meeting, in 1902, was 
attended by representatives from wel- 
fare agencies and institutions, as well 
as a number of private citizens inter- 
ested in welfare problems. The con- 
stitution which was then adopted con- 
tained the following statement of 
objectives: 


To afford an opportunity for those en- 
gaged in relief and reform work to confer 
respecting their methods, principles of ad- 
ministration and results accomplished; to 
diffuse reliable information respecting re- 
lief and correctional work, and to encour- 
age coöperation in humanitarian efforts, 
with the aim of further improving the sys- 
tem of relief and correction in the State of 
New Jersey.® 


For many years the New Jersey 
Conference continued as a discussion 
group. Annual meetings were held 
where all persons interested in welfare 
work gathered to hear addresses and 
to conduct discussions upon current 
social problems. Until the creation in 
1918 of the State public welfare depart- 
ment, the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, the Conference meetings 
were concerned largely with the im- 


8 National Bulletin of Charities and Corrections, 
VE, p. 20. The original name of the association 
was New Jersey Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. 
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provement of the administration of 
State public welfare services. Coöp- 
erating with the State Charities Aid 
-Association, the conference became a 
powerful influence in the bitter strug- 
gle in the State for adequate central 
control of the State. welfare system.’ 
Because of a widening scope of inter- 
ests, the conference was reorganized in 
1926 and placed upon a year-round 
basis with a permanent office and 
secretary. 

The present membership numbers 
approximately twelve hundred indi- 
viduals and agencies. A recent feature 
of conference activity has been the 
sponsoring of regional conferences 
which have been instrumental in pro- 
moting planning and codrdination of 
local welfare services in certain sections 
of the State. : 

Unquestionably the conference has 
_ been a strong factor in influencing 

public opinion. The constitution of 
1902 declared “that the conference 
shall not formulate any platform nor 
adopt resolutions of memorials having 
a like effect,” but this policy has not 
been consistently followed. In 1934, 
for example, the conference over- 
whelmingly indorsed two resolutions 
recommending the enactment of birth 
control and selective sterilization laws 
by the State legislature. Although no 
official lobby is maintained at the 
State capital, the conference, through 
its individual members, resolutions, 
bulletins, and other publicity activities, 
constitutes a driving force toward im- 
proved welfare standards throughout 
the State. 


°? For an account of the struggle for central 
control of State welfare institutions and agencies 
in New Jersey, see P. T. Stafford, State Welfare 
Administration in New Jersey (1934), pp. 7-22. 
The writer is indebted to Miss Maud Bryan 
Foote, executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Conference of Social Work, for valuable informa- 
tion on the origin, growth, and present. composi- 
tion of this organization. 


TRENDS In STATE CONFERENCE 
MOVEMENT 


Certain trends in the state con- 
ference movement which has spread to 
at least forty-three states are of special 
significance.!? Since 1930 there has 
been, an unprecedented growth in 
membership and registered attendance 
at annual meetings, largely the result 
of the tremendous expansion of public 
social work. Smaller conferences have 
expanded from one hundred or so 
members to five or six hundred, while 
attendance of several thousand at the 
meetings in the larger states is not 
uncommon. Stimulated by their in- 
creased vitality and influence, the con- 
ferences are planning comprehensive 
programs of action. Emphasis is being 
placed upon four general lines of 
activity: regional conferences, insti- 
tutes for training social workers, re- 
search in social work planning, and 
social work publicity. With respect 
to the last, there are some instances of 
a more active participation in the 
initiation and promotion of social 
legislation than that taken by the New 
Jersey Conference. In California and 
Michigan, for example, the conferences 
have representatives at the State 
capitals who lobby for or against par- 
ticular bills in accordance with the 
prevailing opinion of the conference 
members. 

The origins of the current phenome- 
non in social work, the emergence of a 
pressure group of social workers, are 
rooted in the national and state welfare 
associations which have arisen during 
the last seventy years. The two na- 
tional groups and the state conference 
just deseribed, while most widely 
representative, are but a few of the 


10 The various state conferences appear in the 
list of associations compiled in A Directory of 
Organizations in the Field of Public Administra- 
tion, 1984, pp. 126-56, 
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enormous number of national and state 
associations which now honeycomb the 
field of social welfare. Out of this 
large mass of voluntary groupings, 
social workers have derived a group 
consciousness. It is this contept which 
underlies the present development of 
new types of organizations—the’*pro- 
fessional and protective associations of 
social workers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WoRKERS 


A marked advance toward profes- 
sional status was the formation in 
1921 of the American Association of 
Social Workers.44. Organized to pro- 
mote higher personnel standards among 
social workers and to provide a medium 
for common functioning, this associa- 
tion differs fundamentally from the 
older national and state conference 
groups in its requirement of minimum 
standards of membership. In view of 
the fact that length of service was the 
only qualification In common among 
the mass of social workers, member- 
ship requirements at first were based 
largely upon experience. Full mem- 
bership required four years of practical 
experience plus a demonstration that 
the applicant “possessed an educational 
background warranting expectation of 
success and progress in the profession 
of social work.” ©? Partial substitutes 
were allowed for graduate work in 
social sciences and in professional 
schools of social work. The educa- 
tional requirements were clarified and 

1 This was preceded in 1918 by a grouping of 
highly specialized social workers, the American 
Association of Hospital Workers. A further spe- 
cialized grouping occurred in 1926 with the or- 
ganization of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers. 

2 See “Social Work as a Profession,” Social 
Work Year Book, 1983, p. 494. The writer is 
indebted to Mr. Walter West, executive secre- 
tary of the A. A. S. W. and author of the article 


just cited, for valuable information furnished by 
personal correspondence. 


made more exacting in a new schedule 
effective since July 1, 1933. This 
provides two membership plans. An 
applicant for membership under Plan I 
must have credits for two years of col- 
lege study, two years of accredited 
experience, and three years of addi- 
tional preparation. |The last require- 
ment includes experience as a prac- 
ticing social worker, study in a school of 
social work, and credit for approxi- 
mately a college major in social or 
biological science. This plan enables 
a social worker without a college di- 
ploma to qualify for membership. 
Under Plan II an applicant is eligible 
for membership if he is a graduate of an 
approved four-year college or uni- 
versity and has completed two years of 
graduate study in a school of social 
work. The association also grants a 
junior membership to one who has 
completed junior college work but 
lacks sufficient experience and educa- 
tion to fulfill the full membership re- 
quirements. Junior members must 
qualify for full membership within 
five years. Membership fees range 
from five to twenty-five dollars a year. 

Membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers now totals 
approximately 8,600 individuals, a 
large percentage of whom are members 
of the 68 affiliated urban, state, and 
regional chapters. The most impor- 
tant standing committees are: execu- 
tive, membership, Federal action in 
social welfare, personnel standards, and 
personnel practices. 

The American Association of Social 
Workers and affiliated chapters have 
been concerned primarily with the 
development of professional status for 
social workers. Individually and col- 
lectively they have sponsored activities 
designed to promote recognition of 
high standards in public and private 
social service. Particular attention 
has been directed to the problem of 
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securing competent workers in public ` 


relief agencies. The chapters in Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Ilinois, for 
example, are vigorously advocating 
certification laws authorizing the ere4- 
tion of state boards which would 
function as examining agencies for 
social workers. Persons having quali- 
fications paralleling those for member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Social Workers would be examined, 
and if successful would become certified 
social workers. While it is not pro- 
posed that uncertified workers be ex- 
cluded from employment, the purpose 


' of such legislation would be to induce 


the public agents to adopt personnel 
standards in conformity with those 
recognized and sponsored by a state 
authority.” 

Even more remarkable than ‘the 
appearance of a professional associa- 
tion, is the evidence of an embryonic 
trade unionism reflected in the new 
groups of rank-and-file social workers. 
The American Association of Social 
Workers has proceeded on the belief 
that a rise in professional status would 
be accompanied by a corresponding 
improvement in economic status. It 
has therefore concentrated its activity 
upon the raising of personnel standards 
in social work. Despite considerable 
progress toward this end, salary scales 
have remained low and in many in- 
stances have been reduced. Dissatis- 
faction among the social workers has 
been heightened by the fact that a 
very large percentage of their numbers 
are excluded from membership in the 
professional association. The Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers be- 
cause of its exacting entrance require- 

13 Following the defeat of the certification bill 
in the California legislature in 1929, social work- 
ers under the leadership of the California Con- 
ference of Social Work developed a voluntary 
registration plan which was put into operation in 
1933. See Social Service Review, VIII, pp. 140- 
43. 
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ments represents only a small group of 
highly skilled workers, and this has 
contributed to a widespread feeling that 
the association is dominated by social- 
work executives a number of whom 
are themstlives association members. 


EMERGENCE OF PROTECTIVE GROUPS 


In these protective organizations, 
two principles are carefully stressed. 
First, a distinction is made between ex- 
ecutives and rank-and-file workers, the 
latter only being eligible for member- 
ship. This demarcation is not always 
clear, particularly in a large relief 
agency operating through numerous 
subdivisions; but the general rule is 
that agency directors and their chief 
assistants shall be classed as executives. 
Second, these groups maintain the 
right to protect or improve their con- 
ditions of work by dealing with execu- 
tives and welfare authorities through 
group representatives. Although the 
methods by which the group demands 
shall be made more effective have not 
yet been clearly defined, here certainly 
is the seed of trade unionism. 

The first protective organization 
originated in New York City in 1931, 
when, following a wage-cut, the Asso- 
ciation of Federation Social Workers, 
comprising employees in the constit- 
uent agencies of the New York Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies, was reorganized for 
the main purpose of protecting the 
economic welfare of its members.“ 
Similar groupings rapidly sprang up in 

4 J. H. Levy, “New Forms of Organization 
Among Social Workers,” Social Work Today, II, 
p. 11. This article contains an excellent discus- 
sion of the nature of the new groupings of rank- 
and-file social workers. In addition to the pro- 
teclive organizations, reference is made to the 
new practitioner groups within the ranks of the 
A. A. S. W., and to the Social Workers Discus- 
sion Clubs recently formed in several large cities. 
These organizations are essentially study groups 
and are to be distinguished from the groups 
organized upon the protective principle. 
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Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
ourgh, Chicago, Newark, and Minne- 
apolis, representing workers in private 
agencies or public agencies, or both. 
The most inclusive organization is the 
Federation of Social Service Employees 
in Chicago, which is open to all types 
of rank-and-file empleyees in ptblic 
and private social work, including the 
clerical and the unskilled. Severally, 
these groups have resorted to most of 
the procedures employed by trade 
unions in labor disputes: public pro- 
test, publicity, committee negotiations, 
and lobbying. In one instance a mild 
form of strike was employed when the 
New York Association of Federation 
Workers engineered a two-hour stop- 
page resulting in partial restoration of 
salary cuts for five thousand employees 
of the Federation agencies." 

The latest trend in the development 
of protective organization is toward a 
representative national association. 
The first national convention of rank- 
and-file groups was held at Pittsburgh 
in February 1935. Delegates from 
approximately thirty groups attended 
this meeting and adopted a program 
urging improved methods of relief, the 
alimination of police brutality at relief 
agency offices, and the right of social 
work employees and relief recipients to 
organize and present demands to relief 
authorities.’ 


18 Tbid., p. 12. 
16 The writer is indebted to Mr. Jacob Fisher, 


In grasping their political significance 
as pressure groups, the professional 
associations and the protective organ- 
izations of social workers must be 
sharply distinguished from the older 
forms of welfare associations. The 
large, heterogeneous associations which 
have spread over the country in the 
last seventy years are not, like these 
new organizations, self-interest groups. 
Their efforts to influence public opinion 
have been primarily in the interests of 
the underprivileged in society—the 
dependent, defective, and delinquent 
classes. In affording an opportunity 
for common conference they did, how- 
ever, contribute to an awareness on the 
part of those actually engaged in social 
work that they possess the character- 
istics of a professional group. Im- 
pelled by this group consciousness, the 
social workers are forming representa- 
tive organizations for the primary pur- 
pose of bettering their own interests. 
The coming years should witness the 
rapid growth and consolidation of these 
self-interest groups effectively employ- 
ing modern devices for the manage- 
ment of public opinion. All signs point 
to the early entrance of a new and 
powerful pressure group into the 
political arena, 


one of the editors of Social Work Today, for this 
information. A full account of the work of the 
convention will appear in an early issue of 
Social Work Today. 
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Organized Religion as a Pressure Group 


By Artuur E. Horr 


N ANY discussion of organized re- 
ligion as a pressure group, it seems 
appropriate to consider: (1) the rise 
of the church idea in society and the 
present status of the church among 
Western institutions; (2) the extent and 
distribution of organized religion in the 
United States; (8) the social theories 
held by major religious groupings in 
the United States which predetermine 
their behavior as pressure groups; (4) 
the behavior of organized religion as 
affected by three historic political 
theories—theocracy, the separation of 
Church and State, and church partici- 
pation through intermediate pressure 
groups; (5) the historic behavior of the 
American church with reference to sev- 
eral social issues; (6) present-day issues 
as revealed in social creeds of organ- 
ized religion; and (7) good and bad pro- 
cedures in the pressure groups of 
organized religion. 


RISE or THE CHURCH IDEA IN 
SOCIETY 


An eminent Mohammedan scholar 
once said that Christianity interested 
him because it was the most socially 
critical of all religions, it was the most 
other-worldly of all religions, and it was 
the only religion which had developed 
achurch. The evolution of the Church 
as an institution seems to have been 
the enlargement and institutionalizing 
of the prophetic function as found 
among the Hebrews. 

The prophetic function may be char- 
acterized as man in his believing and 
evaluating capacity as exemplified in 
the Old Testament prophet. The 
prophet was the man who meditated on 
human society, and who formed judg- 
ments as to its essential nature and its 
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great objectives. This became the 
peculiar contribution of the Hebrew 
people to Wegtern civilization. The 
prophetic function reached its height in 
Jesus of Nazareth, but this did not 
give us the Church. 

The little community which was or- 
ganized inside Roman civilization on 
the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was a totalitarian society in 
which there was no separation of the 
prophetic function from the other social 
functions. All of them were organized 
under the theocratic idea, and all func- 
tions were performed without any 
marked division of labor. It was 
when this little society, growing rapidly 
because of the enthusiasm of its mem- 
bers and the high character of its ideals 
and its social organization, gradually 
came into conflict with the Roman 
Empire that the idea of the Church as 
over against the State, the family, and 
other functions of society, developed. 

With the coming of the Middle Ages 
we have a totalitarian society with the 
Church and the feudal lords acting as 
administrative groups. It is an or- 
ganic society controlled from the top, 
regimented in a caste system in which 
both family and state are subordinated 
to the Church. 

The emergence of the town economy 
marked the coming into control of those 
who performed the trader or burgher 
function in society. These towns had 
a freedom unknown to the feudal es- 
tate. The town, as a free governing 
community of traders, was a new po- 
litical and social organism in medieval 
Europe. With the emergence of the 
trader, there came the collapse of the 
totalitarian society of the Middle Ages. 
Men now began to explore human 
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problems from the standpoint of the 
autonomy of the various functions. 
Gradually the state, the family, educa- 
tion, and all other social functions de- 
clared their independence of the 
Church, and to a large extent organ- 
ized religion became just one function 
among many other Social functions, 
rather than that unifying, directing 
force which it had once been. With 
this idea uppermost, the last three hun- 
dred years of organized religion in the 
West have been guided. This might 
be called the period of “autonomy and 
democracy.” 

The very title of this article, how- 
ever, suggests that the atomistic ex- 
perience of the last three hundred years 
has not proved altogether satisfactory, 
and we have a new period in which the 
interrelationship of the various social 
functions is becoming more important 
than their autonomy. Society, di- 
vided into fragments, is now seeking a 
new relationship which will give us 
some new conception more in line with 
the need for an organic relationship. 

The problem now is the reconstitut- 
ing of the prophetic function in rela- 
tion to a total society without com- 
mitting the error of previous organic 
societies. It is here that we find our- 
selves. This period, just beginning, 
might be called, so far as the Church 
is concerned, the period of “‘democratic 
collectivism.” Men are seeking de- 
vices for relating the churches to each 
other and to the other institutions from 
which the Church has been separated. 


EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Religions drift mto a country. The 
churches of Chicago are the result of 
four great racial migrations to the city. 

The first migration was that of the 
period from 1830 to 1860, and was to a 
large extent from the eastern seacoast 
or from the British Isles. ‘This period 


planted the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Baptist, and Irish Catholic 
churches in Chicago. 

« The second period was marked by 
heavy migrations from north conti- 
nental Europe.. They planted the 
great Lutheran churches and the Cath- 
olic churches which voot in the popula- 
tions of Northern Europe. 

The third period, beginning about 
1890 ‘and continuing to 1914, wit- 
nessed migration from Southern Eu- 
rope resulting in great Catholic growth, 
with churches of the Polish and Italian 
Catholics growing to sometimes as high 
as 20,000 members. 

With the coming of the World War 
and the shutting off of European mi- 
gration, labor began to drift in from the 
South and the American farms, and 
Chicago entered a period of Protestant 
growth with large accessions of Negroes 
to the Methodist and Baptist denomi- 
nations. 

What is true of Chicago is to a large 
extent true of the whole United States. 
The distribution of organized religion 
roots in various population waves 
which have distributed themselves 
over the country. 

The 1926 census showed 232,000 
local churches in the United States. 
The number of public school buildings 
is only a little larger, there being 256,- 
000 of these. These churches are di- 
vided into 212 denominations. ‘The 
largest denomination is the Roman 
Catholic, with 13,300,000 members 
over 18 years of age. The second 
largest in the United States is the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
3,700,000. It is followed by the 
Southern : Baptist Convention, with 
3,300,000 adult members. The Jewish 
congregations have 2,930,000 members 
13 years of age and over. The Negro 
Baptists and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South each have more than 
two million adult members. The 
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United Lutheran Church has 860,000 
members and other Lutheran groups 
add 700,000. 

The total church membership over 
13 years of age in the United States 
was roughly 44,380,000 for 1926. The 
adult population of the United States 
for 1926 was almost exactly 80,000,000. 
If 44,380,000 of these people are on 
church rolls, 55 out of each 100 adults 
are enrolled as church members.! 


Socar THrorms or MAJOR 
GROUPINGS 


The behavior of organized religion 
as pressure groups will be predeter- 
mined by the attitudes of these 
churches toward the social order. 
There are at least four easy-to-recog- 
nize groupings of the American 
churches, based on their social the- 
ories, 

There is first what may be called the 
apocalyptic group, whose social point 
of view is similar to that of the New 
Testament community, which antici- 
pated an early divine intervention in 
the social order. They “dynamited”’ 
the prevailing social order with the 
doctrine of the Second Coming of 
Christ. The fact that the social order 
was evil brought them more consola- 
tion than it did anguish. This evil 
made them certain that the coming of 
Christ was near at hand. Strange to 
say, this point of view prevails, not in a 
majority group, but in a very large 
group of the American churches. 
They are not to any great extent inter- 
ested in improving the social order, 
and do not bring any great amount of 
pressure to bear on the state or other 
social institutions. 

The second point of view is that re- 
flected in the historic attitude of the 
Lutheran Church. To quite an ex- 

1C. Luther Fry, The United States Looks at 


Its Churches (New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1930), pp. 19 f. 


tent this church has accepted the state 
as God-given and not to be improved or 
publicly disapproved by the church. 
The Lutheran group of churches has 
been very, loath to participate in any 
movements which would seem to go 
beyond this point of view. 

The third vie% is that held originally 
by the Calvinistic churches—the the- 
ory that it was good Calvinism to cause 
trouble for the political state. This 
these churches have not failed to do. 
They have considered that their re- 
ligious commitments were in the di- 
rection of political participation. 

The fourth attitude is that of the 
Roman Catholic churches, which is not 
so far removed from the historic point 
of view of the Middle Ages. The 
Catholic Church still believes in subor- 
dination of the state to the Church, 
although there is also a tendency to 
define the state as a separate entity, 
and an unwillingness to see that duty 
to Church and duty to state may con- 
flict.” 

2 The theory of the Catholic Church can be 
seen in the following quotation from the Course of 
Religious Instruction, Institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, Manual of Christian 
Doctrine, quoted by W. E. Garrison, Catholicism 
and the American Mind (Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Co., 1928), p. 190. 

Question: Why are the qualities of the Church 
superior to those of civil society or the State? 
Answer: Because the Church is a religious and 
supernatural society, while the State is temporal 
and natural. The Church is a universal, im- 
mutable and immortal society, while the State 
is particular, variable and temporal. 

Q. Why is the Church independent of the 
State? A. Because its origin, authority object 
and end are not from the State; because Christ 
himself willed that his Church like himself, 
should be independent of all earthly power. 

Q. Why is the Church superior to the State? 
A. Because the end to which the Church tends 
is the noblest of all ends. 

@. In what order or respect is the State sub- 
ordinate to the Church? A. In the spiritual 
order and in all things referring to that order. 

Q. What right has the Pope in virtue of this 
supremacy? A. The right to annul those Jaws 
or acts of government that would injure the sal- 
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Historic Poritican THEORIES 


So long as the dominant political 
theory of America was that of a theoc- 
racy, and so long as there was only one 
political party, participation of the 
Church as a pressure group in the po- 
litical situation was direct and simple. 
No one challenged the right of the 
Church to participate. However, with 
the triumph of Jefferson and the de- 
velopment of the theories inaugurated 
by Roger Williams, there came the 
separation of Church and State and a 
change of attitude with reference to the 
right of the Church to participate in 
politics. This development was fur- 
thered by the fact that two political 
parties of equal standing were now 
operating in all the American com- 
munities, and this created a very prac- 
tical problem for the Church whenever 


vation of souls or attack the natural rights of 
citizens. 

Q. What more should the State do than re- 
spect the rights and liberties of the Church? 
A. The State should also aid, protect and defend 
the Church. 

Q. Has the State the right and the duty to 
proscribe schism and heresy? A. Yes, it has 
the right and the duty to do both for the good 
of the nation and for that of the faithful them- 
selves; for religious unity is the principal founda- 
tion of social unity. 

Q. When may the State tolerate dissenting 
worship. A. When these worships have ac- 
quired a sort of legal existence consecrated by 
time and accorded by treaties or covenants. 

Q. May the State separate itself from the 
Church? A. No, because it may not withdraw 
from the supreme rule of Christ. 

Q. What name is given to the doctrine that the 
State has neither the right nor the duty to be 
united to the Church to protect it? A. This 
doctrine is called Liberalism. It is founded prin- 
cipally on the fact that modern society rests on 
liberty of conscience and of worship, on liberty 
of speech and of the press. 

Q. Why is Liberalism to be condemned? A. 
1. Because it denies all subordination of the 
State to the Church. 2. Because it confounds 
liberty with right. 3. Because it despises the 
social dominion of Christ, and rejects the benefits 
derived therefrom. 
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it tried to give its backing to one or the 
other. It was liable to lose the support 
of its own members; and this, few 
churches were inclined to do. As a 
result, the period following the Jeffer- 
sonian development found the churches 
very loath to participate in social and 
political affairs, and a period of social 
futility on the paft of the Church de- 
veloped. 

There now developed what some one 
has called the “intermediate” organi- 
zation whereby the Church may par- 
ticipate in political issues. This inter- 
mediate organization is exemplified by 
some of the early organizations for the 
promotion of temperance legislation 
and the antislavery societies. ‘These 
agencies have since developed into the 
nonpartisan leagues which deal with 
particular issues, have a political out- 
reach, and are only informally related 
to the churches. Generally the 
churches give a hearing to the repre- 
sentatives of these organizations, al- 
though no church member is in any way 
committed to support them. 

The outstanding representative or- 
ganization of this type was the Anti- 
Saloon League, which claimed to be 
organized religion in battle with the 
saloon. Whatever we think of its ac- 
complishment, it proved to be one of 
the most effective agents for church 
participation in political reform that 
have ever been devised in this country. 


SOCIAL VIEW or AMERICAN 
COLONISTS 


In the early settlements of the Amer- 
ican Colonies many European nations 
participated, each holding its own 
theory of the relation of Church and 
State. Georgia and South Carolina 
were a conglomerate mass of colonists 
with little of political theory. Virginia 
had a population largely made up of 
Episcopalians in religion with a Church 
of England tradition in political atti- 
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tudes. The Dutch settled New York, 
and the Quakers Pennsylvania. Mary- 
land was largely Roman Catholic. In 
New England there was a theocracy in 


which the clergy sought to establish * 


and define the commonwealth, based 
more or less on the pattern of the He- 
crew commonwealth of the Old Testa- 
nent. 

The Social Conscience Code is found 
n the published church records. The 
sentences of condemnation passed by 
shurch bodies dealt with such sins 
is gambling, drunkenness, profanity, 
idultery, idleness, Sabbath desecra- 
sion, and absence from church. In the 
social code of the New England Church 
idopted by the Reforming Synod of 
L679, the following indictments are 
odged against professing Christians: | 


Chere are families that do not pray to God. 

Religious homes are poorly ordered. 

shildren and servants are not kept in due 
subjection. 

[here are un-neighborly relationships such 
as uncharitable and unrighteous censures, 
backbiting and hearing tales, lawsuits, 
brother going to law with brother. 

Chere are bad habits in social intercourse; 
the heathenish and idolatrous practice of 
health drinking is too frequent. There 
is too much drinking at taverns. 

[here is flagrant disregard of the seventh 
commandment, laying bare of necks, 
naked necks and arms and mixed dancing. 

[here is too much promise-breaking among 
men, 


The following sins of the public order 
re indicted: 


“here is inordinate affection for the world, 
insatiable desire after land. 

“here is selling plantations without es- 
tablished clergy. 

ome traders sell goods for excessive rates. 

iome day laborers and mechanics are un- 
reasonable in their demands. 

ome defraud the Indians. 

iome are too irresponsible as to public 
concernments. 


There is too little public spirit as to public 
affairs? 


PARTICIPATION In POLITICAL 
CONFLICTS 


The New* England clergy took an 
active part in the first American Revo- 
lution.e They were stirred partly 
through fear of foreign domination of 
their religion by the Roman Catholics 
or by the Anglicans. Some of the 
ablest pamphleteering of the time was 
done by the clergy. In the struggle 
for independence many of the clergy 
left their pulpits and served as chap- 
lains. Some urged recruiting from 
their pulpits. Many served as or- 
ganizers of committees of correspond- 
ence. Thus the clergy, along with 
the New England churches, were an 
active pressure group in the first 
American Revolution. i 

If we can call the revolution under 
Thomas Jefferson such, the second 
American Revolution finds the New 
England clergy actively supporting 
the Federalist Movement. They op- 
posed Jefferson and his democratic 
Republican Party wherever and when- 
ever they could. Claude Bowers says: 


The Congregational clergy were the 
Cossacks of Connecticut Federalism, laying 
the lash of their furious denunciation on 
the backs of critics. . . . The good Dr. 
Dwight of Yale was busy damning Demo- 
crats to perdition. 


If the Congregational clergy backed 
up the Federalist Movement, Jeffer- 
son, according to Paxon, had the sup- 
port of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Baptist ministers of the frontier. 
Jefferson himself paid the salary of the 
first Baptist missionary in the State of 


3 P. G. Mode, Source Book and Bibliographical 
Guide for American Church History, “The Reform- 
ing Synod of 1679,” p. 86, Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta Pub. Co., 1921. 

4 Thomas Van Ness, Religion of New England, 
Boston: American Unitarian Ass’n, 1926. 
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Illinois because he so highly valued his 
services in organizing churches of the 
Democratic order on the frontier.® 

At no time has organized religion in 
the United States been more active 
than in the twenty years prior to the 
Civil War. A great deal of the social 
enthusiasm of the “Roaring Forties” 
rooted back in the preaching of William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, 
Horace Bushnell, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Theodore Parker, one of 
the most dynamic of the group, cata- 
logued the great social forces which 
must be examined and evaluated as 
follows: organized trading power, or- 
ganized legal power, organized ec- 
elesiastical power, and organized liter- 


ary power. He and his associates 
fought slavery, intemperance,. and 
ignorance. 


Organized religion, at first almost 
unanimous in condemning slavery, 
drew back in horror from sectional con- 
flict and denounced in its official pro- 
nouncement the abolitionist and the 
agitator. Gradually, however, the 
convictions of the New England clergy 
gathered momentum, and organized 
religion in a large number of cases di- 
vided into a Northern and a Southern 
section. The Northern churches 
brought pressure on the Government 
for the preservation of the Union and 
the abolition of slavery, and the 
Southern churches organized in defense 
of the Southern point of view and con- 
tributed to the morale of the Southern 
forces. 

Organized religion in the United 
States was slow to believe in the World 
War. However, as the pressure be- 

5 Claude Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton, 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), p. 145. 

6 William Henry Channing, Life of William 
Ellery Channing, Boston: Beacon Press, 1890; 
O. B. Frothingham, Theodore Parker, a Biog- 
raphy, Boston: Osgood, 1874; J. H. Barrows, 


Henry Ward Beecher, the Shakespeare of the Pulpit, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1898. 


came more acute, President Wilson de- 
veloped a formula which seemed to 
justify war as a method to end war, 
and the churches joined almost unani- 


*mously in supporting the Government 


in its war measures. Many have since 
repudiated their performance at that 
time, but the record is a devastating 
one when all the’ evidence has been 
gathered together. Organized religion 
has since worked for entrance into 
international organization looking to- 
ward the prevention of war. How- 
ever, Father Charles E. Coughlin 
through his radio broadcasts has prob- 
ably been the most effective agency in 
the country for the prevention of en- 
trance into the World Court. 


PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRIAL 
s CONFLICTS 


In the economie controversy follow- 
ing the war between the states which 
culminated in the Populist Revolt of 
the nineties, the churches of the indus- 
trial northeast followed to quite an 
extent the tradition of the churches 
which backed up the Federalist régime 
in the time of the conflict between 
Hamilton and Jefferson. The New 
England and New York clergy accused 
the Western farmers of being debt re- 
pudiators, and since the clergy of the 
industrial areas were the more articu- 
late, organized religion to a large ex- 
tent played the game of the industrial 
classes. However, again the churches 
of the frontier furnished some valiant 
leaders in the person of Senator Kyle 
and others less noted. The Demo- 
cratic philosophy of the churches of the 
frontier was also heavily drawn upon 
by men like William Jennings Bryan. 

In the controversy between labor 
and capital which was staged largely in- 
side the industrial area, the Protestant 
churches, closely affiliated with the in- 
dustrial forces, continued to perform 
in the traditional pattern established 
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by the early New England clergy. 
Rockefeller, Armour, Hill, and Mor- 
gan were all devoted church members. 
The Independent Magazine in 1887 said 


that the strike “is a system of pressure * 


applied to society—the most withering 
despotism that has yet showed itself to 
the world is the strike and the boycott.” 
The Congregationalist rejoiced that 
Governor Altgeld “has been hanged in 
effigy by the indignant citizens of 
Ulinois for pardoning two men con- 
victed after the Haymarket Riot.” 
Lyman Abbott from his pulpit called 
Governor Altgeld “the crowned hero 
and worshiped deity of the anarchists 
of the northwest.” 


MODERN SOCIAL CREEDS OF 
ORGANIZED RELIGION 


All of the three major representatives 
of organized religion in the United 
States have issued social pronounce- 
ments on those issues which seem to 
them of the most vital concern to the 
ethical commitments of these groups. 
These modern social creeds are gener- 
ally issued in the name of the total 
group, but probably represent a mi- 
nority point of view struggling to 
achieve majority status. That of the 
Jewish group is entitled “Program of 
Social Justice, Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, 1932”; that of the 
Roman Catholics is the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI, May 
1931; and that of the Federal Council 
of Churches, “Social Ideals of the 
Churches, 1932.” ‘The last mentioned 
was adopted at Indianapolis, Decem- 
ber 8, 1932, and is as follows: 

The Churches should stand for: 

1. Practical application of the Christian 
principle of social well-being to the ac- 
quisition and use of wealth; subordination 
of speculation and the profit motive to the 
creative and coperative spirit. 

2. Social planning and control in the 
credit and monetary systems and the eco- 
nomic process for the common good. 


3. The right of all to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance; a wider and fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth; a living wage, as a 
minimum, and above this a just share for 
the worker in the product of industry and 
agriculture. | 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban 
and rural, against harmful conditions of 
labor ahd occupatienal injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, acci- 
dent, want in old age, and unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the 
general productivity of industry increases; 
release from employment at least one day 
in seven, with a shorter working week in 
prospect. . 

7. Such special regulation of the condi- 
tions of work of women as shall safeguard 
their welfare and that of the family and the 
community. 

8. The right of employees and employers 
alike to organize for collective bargaining 
and social action; protection of all in the 
exercise of this right the obligation of all to 
work for the public good; encouragement of 
codperatives and other organizations among 
farmers and other groups. 

9, Abolition of child labor; adequate 
provision for the protection, education, - 
spiritual nurture, and wholesome recreation 
of every child. 

10. Protection of the family by the sin- 
gle standard of purity; educational prepara- 
tion for marriage, home-making and parent- 
hood. i 

11. Economic justice for the farmer in 
legislation, finance, of agriculture, trans- 
portation, and the prices of farm products 
as compared with the cost of machinery and 
other commodities which he must buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural 
opportunities and social services now en- 
joyed by urban populations to the farm. 
family. p ' 

13. Protection of the individual and so- 
ciety from the social, economic and moral 
waste of any traffic in intoxicants and habit- 
forming drugs. 

14. Application of the Christian principle 
of redemption to the treatment of offenders; 
reform of penal and correctional methods 
and institutions and of criminal court 
procedure. 

15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights 


- 
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for all; mutual goodwill and coöperation 
among racial, economic, and religious groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction 
of armaments, participation in international 
agencies for the peaceable settlement of all 
controversies; the building of a codperative 
world order. 


17. Recognition and maintenance of the’ 


rights and responsibilitits of free speech, 
free assembly, and a free press; the en- 
couragement of free communication of 
mind with mind, as essential to the dis- 
covery of truth. 


The value of these pronouncements 


is largely to be found in their educa- 
tional value; many of the organized 
religious groups have made them the 
basis of textbooks and discussion- 
group materials with which to educate 
their own members, who in turn have 
brought pressure on government agen- 
cies in the direction of the declared 
goals of these social pronouncements. 


PROCEDURES OF ORGANIZED 
RELIGION 


When organized religion confines 
Itself to educational methods in at- 
tempting to form public opinion with 
reference to those objectives which it 
conceives valid in American life, there 
can be no valid objection to it. The 
organization of the emotions of the 
people around values is the very stuff 
out of which society is made, and the 
question as to whether the Church has 


the right to join in discovering, defin- 
ing, and defending that which is worthy 
of supreme devotion ought no longer to 
be debatable. When.the state tries to 
monopolize this function, organized 
religion will fight it. 

However, when members of these 
groups vote for men and issues not with 
reference to the value of the issues but 
with reference to the advantage which 
this issue or these men can bring to the 
religious group, organized religion þe- 
comes a national menace. When Prot- 
estants refuse to vote for Catholics 
because they are Catholics, or when 
they vote for Protestants just because 
they are Protestants, or when Catholics 
do the same, religion is playing the 
game of group selfishness, and becomes 
the last and the toughest piece of na- 
tional obscurantism. 

Organized religion commits a mis- 
demeanor when it allows an interest in 
one particular issue to obscure all other 
issues. Probably this error was com- 
mitted by Protestant churches in their 
zeal for national prohibition. Organ- 
ized religion, however, has the right to 
deal with those matters of public opin- 
ion which are vital to its life and to its 
programs of ethical interest. 

The indictment of organized religion 
is not that it has too frequently par- 
ticipated in such matters, but that it 
has too often failed to participate. 
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The Political Pattern of Some Women’s Organizations 


By Bessre Lovise Pierce 


HE woman’s club movement of the 

present Is one of-the effects of a 
leisure unknown before modern tech- 
nology wrought its transformations and 
woman gained occupational, political, 
and cultural freedom. It is part of the 
struggle of that sex to acquire a place in 
activities not centered entirely in home- 
making, Since the 1860’s it mirrors 
woman’s new sphere of influence and 
bears testimony to an everwidening 
horizon of interest. 

As early as 1868, the Sorosis, repre- 
senting women of New York, showed 
evidence of new points of view evolv- 
ing in organized women’s groups. 
Other associations soon gave proof of 
similar bent, and in 1889, Mrs. Jennie 
C. Croly, “Jennie June,” a leader in 
Sorosis, was instrumental in sending 
out a call in the name of that club to 
ninety-seven organizations of like na- 
ture, scattered throughout the country, 
to attend a meeting in celebration of 
Sorosis’ twenty-first birthday and to 
discuss facts pertinent to the develop- 
ment of women’s clubs in America. 
The next year a committee to draft a 
constitution and plan of organization 
was appointed. Sixty-one clubs were 
represented at the ratifying convention 
held in New York in April 1890, and 
Charlotte Emerson Brown was made 
the first president of a General Federa- 
tion of the Women’s Clubs of the 
United States. Within two years the 
biennial gathering bore incontestable 
proof of the growth of the movement, 
for from twenty-nine states had come 
representatives of 185 clubs. Ten 
years later 763 clubs with over 720,- 
000 members indicated that a “new 
woman” in America had found a means 
of expressing herself outside the home. 


Today about three million women are 
said to be allied with the movement, 
which gradually has swung away from 
the purely literary and cultural aspect 
to that of social service and community 
welfare. In the making of public opin- 
ion it has become a real force. Be- 


‘cause of its influence and because it 
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was one of the earliest to enter the 
arena of political pressure, its organiza- 
tion, program, and activities deserve 
consideration. 


GENERAL FEDERATION oF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is made up of clubs, state and 
territorial federations, and kindred or- 
ganizations. Admission to member- 
ship is gained by showing evidence of at 
least one year’s activity and by proving 
that the group applying belongs to a 
state federation. Secret societies and 
those demanding a sectarian or political 
test for membership areexcluded. Nor 
would groups which tolerate the viola- 
tion of state or national laws be ac- 
cepted. A board of directors com- 
posed of a delegate from each state is 
the medium of communication between 
the General Federation and state 
groups. The executive committee is 
chosen by this board. The Federation 
carries on its program through such de- 
partments as American citizenship, 
applied education, fine arts, legislation, 
press and publicity, public welfare, and 
peace through international relations. 
In 1930, its financial resources reached 
$236,025.17.1 


1 For a general history of women’s clubs up to 
date of their publication see Jennie C. Croly, 
The History of the Woman's Club Movement in 
America (New York, 1898), and Mary I. Wood, 
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Although most of the original clubs 
n the Federation were literary in scope, 
‘rom an early date their biennial re- 
ports record a consciousness of legisla- 
tive activities in which members of the 
Federation then had only ¢n indirect 
part. By 1904 the influence of lobby- 
ing was clearly recognized, and’ ten 
years Jater its technique was openly 
2onsidered. In 1914 the Minnesota 
Federation announced its intention of 
naving a paid legislative agent at the 
State capital, although compensated 
workers have never been widely ac- 
cepted. 

As early as 1906, women’s clubs had 
xecome so effectively vocal that a 
United States senator, in a press inter- 
view, declared: 


This is fast becoming a government of the 
women, for the women’s views, and by the 
women’s clubs. Strange that the men do 
he voting and elect us to these positions, 
vhile the women assume the duty of telling 
is afterward what they want us to do. 
Che right of petition is apparently more 
rized than the right to suffrage. The 
vomen do the petitioning. The women’s 
‘lubs, federated and amalgamated, con- 
iolidated, nationalized, organized, with 
reneral committees and advisory boards 
f consulting agencies and investigating 
ranches, are more active in efforts to shape 
yublic policies than any other agency in the 
Nation today.? 


Four years later Mrs. Perry Stark- 
veather, in the course of her presiden- 
ial address to the Federation, pointed 
wut to her listeners that “men make 
aws. Women, just such women as 
rou, are all the time writing the greater, 
tigher law—the law stronger and 
nightier than any written upon the 
»00k—the law of Public Opinion.” ? 


‘he History of the General Federation of Women’s 
‘lubs (New York, 1912). For the most recent 
eriod, the publications of organizations must 
e consulted. 


2 Wood, op. cit., p. 206. 3 Ibid., p. 262. 


Within the score of years just past, 
the “pressure group” aspect of the 
General Federation has become in- 
creasingly important. The concerted 
force of a large and influential opinion 
has been brought to bear upon such 
measures as the’ censorship of books 
and moving pictures, campaigns for 
better homes, conservation, civil serv- 
ice reform, prohibition enforcement, 
education, social legislation, Americani- 
zation, and international coöperation 
for peace. 


Moving pictures 


Between 1918 and 1922 the General 
Federation is said to have been instru- 
mental in obtaining censorship laws in 
New York, Virginia, and Massachu- 
setts. The Federation, however, was 
not content with preventing the ex- 
hibition of pictures held indecent. It 
wished “to make motion pictures a 
vital factor in upbuilding the Nation’s 
life.” To this end a reviewing com- 
mittee was appointed by the national 
organization, whose function it was to 
publish a list of recommended. pictures 
in the Moving Picture Age. Further, 
each member club was urged to ap- 
point a moving picture committee to 
codperate in getting the best films into 
community theaters and recommend- 
ing them to fellow members.’ 


Beautifying America 


From 1924 to 1928 the “Better 
Homes in America” campaign was de- 
signed to urge people to beautify and 
modernize homes. “More and better 
gardens,” the landscaping of school 
grounds, the planting of trees, the 
elimination of unsightly billboards 
along highways, the improvement of 
highways, the establishment of national 
parks, and the preservation of the great 
redwood forests were also part of a 


4 General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Biennial Official Proceedings, XVI, 537, 544. 
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concerted effort to make America beau- 
tiful. 


Conservation work 


The conservation of natural resources 
has long been an important aspect of 
the Federation’s work. When desired 
legislation to effect their wishes did not 
come to pass, the Weight of opinion was 
brought to bear upon those in whose 
hands the expression of powerlay. For 
instance, in 1920, when President Wil- 
son failed to appoint a commission 
under the Newlands River Regulation 
Act of 1917, two thousand letters were 
dispatched to clubs instructing each to 
write a letter to the President urging 
him to appoint as members of the New- 
lands River Regulation Commission 
the three Secretaries of War, Interior, 
and Agriculture, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Chief of Forest 
Service, the Army Engineer in charge 
of River Improvement Work, and 
Frederick H. Newell, late Director of 
the Reclamation Service; to write sena- 
tors asking them to coUperate to secure 
an amendment to the pending River 
and Harbor bill bringing the Newlands 
Commission into existence; and to urge 
Congressmen to see that the appropria- 
tion of $100,000 provided by the Act of 
1917 for the support of the Newlands 
Commission, which was eliminated in 
the Senate amendment to the water 
power bill, be restored in conference or 
by the House. In 1924 the General 
Federation indorsed the McNary-Clark 
forestry bill, the Mississippi National 
Wild Life Refuge bill, the Roosevelt 
Sequoia National Park bill, and the Na- 
tional Park Roads bill. 


Civil service reform 


One of the first aspects of public life 
upon which the General Federation at- 
tempted to exert an influence was re- 
form in the civil service. A standing 
committee was appointed in 1902, and 


since that time efforts have been con- 
tinuous to extend the merit system in 
governmental positions. Among other 
things, the Federation indorsed two 
postwar Federal civil service measures, 
the Sterling-Lehlbach reclassification 
bil and the civil service retirement bill. 
Education . 

In the field of education, the General 
Federation has endeavored to establish 
kindergartens, to strengthen the teach- 
ing of ethics, and to encourage instruc- 
tion in manual traming and domestic 
science in the schools. In 1900 the 
board of directors indorsed the Wise 
bill in Congress, encouraging the estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for colored 
people in the South. In 1924 the 
General Federation convention ap- 
proved the Fess bill appropriating funds 
for homemaking education, the Ster- 
ling-Reed Education bill granting Fed- 
eral aid to needy schools, and the crea- 
tion of a Department of Education. 
So effective were its services that the 
Director of Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture commended 
its activities, particularly in bringing 
to the more general attention of the 
public the value of home extension 
work and the desirability of increasing 
the number of county extension agents 
trained in home economics. 

The Federation has been active in a 
similar degree in opening various ave- 
nues of adult education. In tbis, 
Americanization, training for the proper 
use of leisure time, employee education, 
evening schools, community libraries, 
and educational programs on the radio 
are particularly stressed. 


Humanitarian measures 


Social legislation, to benefit not only 
women but all underprivileged groups, 
has come under the promotive skill of 
the clubs in calling the attention of 
public and government to conditions 
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which seem to them to require unified 
effort and the force of law. 

The circle of the Federation has been 
wide enough to include legislation on 
the important topic of the public health. 
As early as 1900 a pfogram was 
launched for greater care in sanitation 
by local authorities. A fight Against 
tuberculosis has been envisaged in 
terms of hospitals for patients, local 
ordinances against spitting and for the 
disinfection of rooms, and the estab- 
lishment of visiting nurses’ associa- 
tions. Within the two-year period 
1908-1910, 546 individual clubs helped 
to establish camps and sanatoria, and 
552 clubs conducted open-air meetings 
for the improvement of health condi- 
tions. The Federation has indorsed 
pure food laws, the dissemination of so- 
cial hygiene information, quarantine 
laws, and inoculation and vaccination. 
In 1933 the Division of Child Welfare 
suggested that the marriage of the 
physically unfit be discouraged by bet- 
ter marriage laws and other social legis- 
lation, including selective sterilization 
of the unfit. 

Of special interest to the General 
Federation has been the problem of 
child health and welfare. As early as 
1898 this organization put itself on 
record in favor of the abolition of fac- 
tory labor of children of less than 14 
years. In 1908 the demand was made 
for national child labor legislation. In 
the postwar period a constant agitation 
for the passage of the child labor amend- 
ment was carried on as soon as the court 
. decisions made it apparent that na- 
tional child labor legislation would 
be declared unconstitutional. Propa- 
ganda on child welfare was broadcast 
by the distribution of 1,395 pamphlets 
on child labor in 1924 alone, which 
were thought responsible for a deluge 
of messages to Washington. ‘The pas- 
sage of the amendment by Congress 
brought to the General Federation the 


task of conversion of the various states 
to ratification. The Sheppard-Towner 
Act for the improvement of maternity 
and child health and appropriations to 


* carry out the work outlined by the Act, 


clean and safe milk, a pint of milk a 
day for every heedy child, free clinics 
and nursing service, the teaching of 
hygiene in schools, free literature on 
child health and other problems, are 
some of the current questions toward 
which attention is directed. 

In attempts to ameliorate working 
conditions and hours, particularly of 
women in industry, the Federation has 
resorted to schemes aimed to ban prod- 
ucts of manufacturers upon whom con- 
demnation has fallen. As early as 
1902 the pressure of public opinion was 
focused at the St. Louis Exposition 
upon such factories, and in 1904 state 
laws based upon the Massachusetts 
law regarding working women and the 
appointment of women as factory in- 
spectors were urged. So insistent were 
demands of this nature that a commit- 
tee of the General Federation was repre- 
sented at the hearings before the 
Committee of Labor of the House of 
Representatives asking improvement in 
conditions surrounding women whose 
work and wages were affected by the 
competition of contract convict labor. 
In 1920 the Federation adopted as part 
of its program theestablishment of mini- 
mum wage commissions, a shorter work- 
ing day for women, no night work for 
women, one day’s rest in seven, and 
health insurance. 

Humanitarian measures have also 
included crime and prison reform. 
Bills providing for an industrial farm 
colony for Federal women prisoners, an 
industrial reformatory for first offend- 
ers, and employment for prisoners at 
Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil 
Island have received the indorsement 
of the Federation. Federal measures 
passed by the Seventy-third Congress 
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which empowered the Supreme Court 
to regulate the procedure in criminal 
cases in Federal courts, and permitted 
coöperation in law enforcement be-, 
tween states, and between states and 
the Federal Government, are further 
indications of a sensitiveness to prob- 
lems of the time. . 


World peace 


Of course, with the shifting scene has 
also come interest in the problem of 
world peace. In 1907 the Federation 
recommended the creation of a parlia- 
ment of nations, the conclusion of a 
general arbitration treaty, a commis- 
sion to report subjects which nations 
have excluded from arbitration before a 
declaration of war, and the limitation 
and reduction of armaments. The 
League of Nations and the World 
Court, as well as treaties designed to 
promote international accord, have 
also received sanction and active in- 
dorsement. 


LEAGUE oF WOMEN VOTERS 


A similar bent toward current prob- 
lems is that of the League of Women 
Voters, although organized along lines 
somewhat different from those of the 
General Federation. In 1919, with the 
passage of the woman’s suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
obtained its objective. In turn, how- 
ever, the necessity of educating women 
to exercise intelligently their recently 
acquired right was sensed by many 
who had led in the suffrage struggle. 
From this realization came the organi- 
zation of the League of Women Voters, 
which by 1930 had affiliated leagues in 
forty-five states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii. Today in 267 of 435 
congressional districts, at least one 
league is actively engaged in carrying 
forward its program; and in many 
states, headquarters publish bulletins 
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and have a paid staff.5 College leagues 
attempt to promote understanding of 
important political matters among 
young women. 

The highly professional attitude of 
the League has tended to restrict its 
membership, which is chiefly urban, 
with about a huntlred thousand women 
enrolled. These make up state and 
local units whose delegates to a national 
convention propose activities and elect 
a board of directors, the focal point 
about which revolve three departments, 
organization, finance, and education 
and legislation. The last is divided 
into sections devoted to efficiency in 
government, international coöperation, 
and public welfare. Supported by 
affiliation dues, quotas from state 
leagues, and voluntary contributions, 
the League in 1934 had a budget of 
$60,100 including payment and interest 
on loans. 

Within the span of ten years this 
group of women has felt justified in 
crediting itself with a substantial list of 
accomplishments for better govern- 
ment. Among these are the adoption 
of the city-manager plan in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Portland (Maine), and 
smaller cities. To the same influence 
are attributed seventy-six legislative 
victories, such as measures for ballot 
and election reform, including per- 
manent registration and civil service 
reform.’ In 1934 the League’s recom- 
mendations invaded the realm of the 
present organization of state and local 
governments with suggestions designed 


5 In 27 states there were such headquarters, 
there were 29 published bulletins, and 23 paid 
staffs in 1930. For a history of the League of 
Women Voters see Belle Sherwin, Ten Years of 
Growth (Washington, 1930). 

6 Through the League’s influence, it is said, 
four states passed measures for better ballots; 
sixteen provided for reformed election laws; four 
made permanent registration compulsory; and 
eleven passed enactments for improved state 
administration including civil service reform. 
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to develop efficiency and constructive 
economy, the manager plan in munici- 
pal and county government, the merit 
system in all branches of the civil serv- 
ice, a budget system of the executive 
type under administrative control, re- 
vision of tax systems, Federal suffrage 
in the District of Columbia, permanent 
registration, direct nomination of can- 
didates for office, and the short ballot. 


World peace 


In its endeavors to encourage world 
peace, the League, through a Depart- 
ment of International Codperation, has 
sought to educate America’s citizenry 
in an understanding of the limitation of 
armaments, the World Court, the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, inter-American 
treaties of conciliation and arbitration, 
and the London Naval Conference. It 
has indorsed adherence to the World 
Court; membership in the League of 
Nations; a codification of international 
law; the implementation of the Pact of 
Paris; the use of arbitration, concilia- 
tion, and other peaceful means to settle 
international disputes; consultative 
pacts; official participation in inter- 
national economic and humanitarian 
conferences; international reduction of 
arms; governmental control of the 
manufacture and shipment of arms; the 
revision of the war debts; and treaties 
and agreements in the interests of peace. 


Humanitarian measures 


A wide range of interests, which in- 
cludes not only the political but also 
the social and the economic, has taken 
the League into the domain of child 
welfare and the improvement of condi- 
tions surrounding women in industry. 
In the former, support for the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act, measures for the 
regulation of working hours for children 
and for the protection of dependent, 
delinquent, and handicapped children 
are typical of accomplishments of a 
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humanitarian nature.’ This last year 
the program included adequate sup- 
port of the Children’s Bureau; adequate 
provision for maternity, infancy, and 
child hygiene; ratification of the child 
labor amendment; child labor and 
school attendance laws; adequate moth- 
ers’ aid; and codrdinated state and 
local public welfare and health organi- 
zations. 

In its work affecting women in in- 
dustry, this group of vigilant women 
has been among those who have led the 
attack to break down opposition to 
minimum wage laws, assuming credit 
in part for the passage of six such enact- 
ments in five states, twelve statutes 
limiting hours in nine commonwealths, 
and four laws prohibiting night work in 
two states. The League’s most recent 
program recommends effective opera- 
tion of Federal and state employment 
services; a system of Federal, state, and 
local unemployment compensation; ex- 
tension work in home economics; state 
labor departments; enforcement of 
state labor laws; shorter hours and 
weeks; no night labor for women in in- 
dustry; minimum wage laws; and the 
regulation of private employment agen- 
cles. 


Education 


Through a Committee on Education, 
successes have been no less noteworthy. 
Laws have been passed in Delaware, ` 
Kentucky, and Alabama to obtain 
qualified members for boards of educa- 
tion. Other states have responded to 
League pressure for adult education, 
for improved methods of apportioning 
school funds, for betterment of school 

7 From 1920 to 1930 the League claimed 
responsibility for instituting movements leading 
to 22 statutes regulating working hours for chil- 
dren in 16 states, and 39 measures for protection 
of delinquent, dependent, and handicapped chil- 
dren in 23 states. The League also indorsed a 


demand for an increased appropriation for the 
Children’s Bureau. 
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administration and finance, and for 
more effective compulsory school at- 
tendance laws.® 


Legal status 


Of no less concern to the League of 
Women Voters has been'the legal status 
of their sex. Under the influence of 
associative effort, laws giving voting 
ind office-holding rights have been en- 
cted in thirteen states, jury service in 
line, party representation in seven, 
qual guardianship in seventeen, and 
oroperty rights and rights in civil serv- 
cein three. Besides statutes as to the 
ge of consent, age of majority, and 
narriage have claimed the League’s 
uttention. The Committee on Social 
Hygiene has served effectively in pro- 
noting the passage of repressive vice 
neasures, as well as campaigning for 
‘he sterilization of the unfit.® 


Effectiveness 


To say that the League of Women 
Voters is solely responsible for many 
neasures passed by state and national 
egislatures would take credit from 
ther groups where there has been joint 
nterest and activity. But the League 
s without doubt efficiently organized 
o carry forward its program, and no 
ne can gainsay the effectiveness of its 
sropaganda. A system of education of 
ts own members, and dissemination of 
nformation for the public through pub- 
ications, the radio, and other devices, 
ire parts of its method of indoctrina- 
jon. ‘Trained workers in League ac- 
ivities, usually in the position of execu- 
ive secretary, serve as directive forces 
n running the machinery of education. 
‘ike the General Federation of Wom- 
m’s Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters is a force with which lawmakers 
reckon. That they do consider and 

8 See Sherwin, op. cit. 

9 In five states, laws regarding sterilization of 
he unfit have been passed. 
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weigh the opinions of these women is 
no longer a matter of secrecy. 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


A considtration of the women’s 
groups who are active in promoting 
legislation must take into account the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, organized in 1920, which serves 
as “a clearing house for the Congres- 
sional legislative work of national or- 
ganizations engaged in promoting Fed- 
eral measures of special interest to 
women.” !° Any organization of na- 
tional scope actively supporting a Con- 
gressional measure, which has indorsed 
at least one Federal legislative proposal 
to which it is giving active support, 
and whose aims and major programs 
do not conflict with other members, is 
eligible to membership. Supported by 
annual dues of ten dollars from each 
organization, the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee directs its ener- 
gies into disseminating general infor- 
mation to member organizations and 
serving as informant to legislators as to 
the body of public opinion regarding 


measures under consideration. 


The Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee meets only during sessions 
of Congress, and then only once a 
month to hear reports from the several 
legislative committees which actively 
support certain bills. These com- 
mittees plan hearings, make polls, 
watch bills, and notify member organ- 
izations, through their own representa- 
tives, of the work necessary in their 
respective sections to pass legislation. 
Since these women represent voters 
“back home,” members of Congress 
find it to their advantage to discuss 
pending legislation with them. 


10 Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
Pamphlet (Washington, 1934). See also Eliza- 
beth Eastman, “The Front Door Lobby,” The 
Woman's Journal, XVI (Feb. 1931), 20-21, 40. 
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This group never takes action in its 
own name, nor is any member organi- 
zation committed by another to a pro- 
posal. Its purpose is to link people 
and government officials in such a way 
that there will be true representation 
of public opinion. Telegrams, letters, 
and such devices are urged upon con- 
stituents as agencies effective in law- 
making; but when five member organi- 
zations indorse a measure, a legislative 
committee is formed with chairman 
and secretary, with plans to carry out a 
campaign for the bill. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee is made up of eighteen or- 
ganizations: American Association of 
University Women, American Dietetic 
Association, American Federation of 
Teachers, American Home Economics 
Association, American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, Council of Women for Home 
Missions, Girls’ Friendly Society of the 
United States of America, Medical 
Women’s National Association, Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, National Com- 
mittee for a Department of Education, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, National Consumers’ League, 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
National Education Association, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, National 
League of Women Voters, National 
Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, and Women’s Homeopathic 
Medical Fraternity. 

During 1934 the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee had commit- 
tees on such problems of current in- 
terest as maternity and infancy, the 
World Court, revision of the Food and 
Drugs Act, Federal Emergency Relief 
for Schools, adequate support for the 
Office of Education, opposition to the 
“equal rights” amendment, dismissal 
of married persons in civil service, a 
Federal department of education, un- 


employment insurance, national repre- 
sentation for the District of Columbia, 
and the arms embargo. 


Sunpry ORGANIZATIONS 


Similar to the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Conimittee in organization 
for Federal legislation is the Wom- 
an’s Legislative Council of Wisconsin. 
Upon this Council sit representatives 
of many women’s associations to study 
proposed legislation and to determine 
what position women’s organizations 
should take. The Council meets regu- 
larly through the period of the State 
legislative sessions to watch the prog- 
ress of bills particularly concerned with 
the welfare of women and children. 
Member associations of the Council 
are kept informed as to significant 
developments and as to advised action 
through letter and published pamphlet. 
As in the case of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, constituent 
elements may have special interests in 
which they engage, but the coördina- 
tion and coöperation gained in such 
jomt membership as here described 
cannot fall far short of unity of action 
prophetic of desired results. 

Besides these groups, there are 
women’s organizations of all creeds, 
races, and persuasions. In some in- 
stances they may only incidentally 
touch vital political issues, and, again, 
they may take their leadership from 
the men’s organization with which they 
are affiliated. All, of course, have the 
strength of official unity when pro- 
nouncements are made. Among some 
fraternal organizations and patriotic 
groups at the present, the fear of a 
socialistic and communistic upheaval 
in America has gripped so tenaciously 
as to cause them to desire censorship 
laws aimed to refortify the citadel 
of Americanism. Of this group the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
about 169,626 strong, are typical. 
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Preparedness and abstention from 
European treaties are but part of their 
program “to keep America American.” 

The Woman’s Party, with its plea for 


equal rights, and the Woman’s Chris-’° 


tian Temperance Union, with its spe- 
cial point of view on prohibition, be- 
sides the special political party organi- 
zations of women, all have their place 
in the long line which proceeds either to 
“the Hill” in Washington or to some 
state capital. 


In this brief survey there has been no 
attempt to canvass all avenues traveled 
by the woman lobbyist as the expo- 
nent of a group opinion. Organiza- 
tions chosen for discussion have seemed 
to be the most representative of 


women’s political activities in so-called 


pressure groups. The Woman’s Lobby 
in Washington is a recognized factor 
in making laws. ‘The Woman’s Lobby 


in state capitals is, in the same sense, 
a body with which lawmakers must 
reckon and from whom advice is fre- 
quently sought. «From desired social 
legislation, the point of view seems to 
be shifting at the present to laws 
affecting and relating to the economic. 
Whatever the direction in the fu- 
ture, the accomplishments claimed by 
women through the power of persua~ 
sion are not insignificant. Under the 
ever growing tendency to organize 
opinion for desired legislation, it is 
probable that their influence will be 
still greater as time passes. 


Bessie Louise Pierce, Ph.D., is associate professor 
of American history at the University of Chicago, and 
has served in a similar capacity at the University of 


Iowa. 


She is at present engaged in directing research 


on a several-volume history of the City of Chicago. 
Among her published works may be noted “Public 
Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United 
States” (1926), “Civic Attitudes in American School 
Textbooks”? (1930), “Citizens Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth” (1938), and “As Others See 
Chicago: Impressions of Visitors 1673-1938” (1938). 


The Changing Pattern of Certain Humanitarian 
Organizations 


HUNDRED yegrs ago mest of 

the societies promoting a moral 
or an intellectual cause were inspired 
by the wave of humanitarianism and 
evangelical religion that stirred up at 
the same time the middle classes of 
England and of this country. Al- 
though humanitarianism and evan- 
‘gelical religion continue today to exert 
great influence, they have become, in 
the eyes of many students, relatively 
less important than they were. Com- 
peting ideas and values, such as na- 
tionalism and the desire for economic 
security, take an ever larger place in 
the thought and feeling of the American 
people. It is the purpose of this paper 
to analyze the structure, the function, 
and the importance of certain humani- 
tarian groups in relation to the chang- 
ing pattern of American life. 

In the last hundred years in America, 
localism has given way to nationalism; 
the industrial and financial classes have 
triumphed over the planting aristocracy 
and in many respects over the farmers 
and the workers as well; large numbers 
of immigrants have come to our shores; 
free lands have disappeared; the city 
has greatly increased in importance in 
relation to the country; and there have 
been extraordinary developments in 
science and technology. And these 
internal changes have occasioned many 
difficult international problems. 

These and other changes have af- 
fected the structure and function of 
special associations devoted to hu- 
manitarian principles. The character 
of such changes may be illustrated in 
brief analyses of groups seeking to im- 
prove the status of the Negro, of groups 
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promoting world peace, and of groups 
working for temperance and prohibi- 
tion. 

These reform groups, which were 
formally organized in the first two 
decades of the last century, began their 
promotional activities by formulating 
their objectives in very general terms. 
Gradually, however, they came to 
think of their work in terms of specific 
problems and definite methods. In 
doing so, they came to differ in their 
attitudes toward tactics. The reform- 
ers within a given movement also dif- 
fered a good deal in temperament: 
some were conservative, others liberal, 
and still others radical. The advo- 
cates of each shade of opinion were con- 
vinced that they and they alone had 
truth and right on their side. Differ- 
ences frequently became so violent 
that actual cleavages within a reform 
movement resulted. Although these 
dissensions wasted a good deal of energy 
their existence was also an evidence of 
vigorous growth and courageous grap- 
pling with specific problems. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG NEGRO 
SUPPORTERS 


A few concrete examples will illus- 
trate the doctrinaire attitude of early 
humanitarian crusaders toward the 
problem of objectives, tactics, and in- 
ternal cohesion. In the early anti- 
slavery movement the moderates pro- 
posed the gradual emancipation of 
slaves and their colonization on the 
west coast of Africa; the American 
Colonization Society, founded in 1816, 
represented this principle. 

By 1830, however, radical foes of 
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slavery were dissatisfied with the slen- 
der results achieved by this organiza- 
tion, and stood out for more vigorous 
methods and for greater gains in the 
immediate future. 
societies demanded the immediate aboli- 
tion of-slavery. But‘*these militants 
could not agree on just how “immedi- 
ate” abolition was to be, nor on just 
what tactics were the most realistic. 
Some, like the Tappans and the Welds, 
maintained that political agitation and 
action was of supreme importance. 
Others, like Garrison and ‘his disciples, 
insisted that both Church and State 
were so inextricably bound up with slav- 
ery that neither could be trusted as an 
ally. They denounced compromises 
with the status quo, defied the slavocra- 
cy, and even advocated secession from 
a, Union dominated by flesh-owners. 

While Garrison and his followers did 
not hesitate to break the fugitive slave 
laws, they shrank, as exponents of the 
doctrine of nonviolence, from promot- 
ing slave insurrections. The most ex- 
treme abolitionists, however, gave their 
blessing and even financial aid to John 
Brown in his desperate effort to free the 
slaves by overt revolutionary methods. 
Each group distrusted and denounced 
the other; each faction was absolutely 
convinced that it alone held the key to 
the situation. 

Although the antislavery societies 
came to an end with the enactment of 
the Thirteenth Amendment, they have 
their spiritual successors. The prob- 
lem of Negro slavery was succeeded by 
the race problem. The groups con- 
cerned with this problem have, like the 
antislavery societies, differed consider- 
ably in program and tactics. 

The moderates have rallied around 
the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. Founded in 1918 at At- 
lanta, this co-racial group represents 
the liberalism of the New South as 
the Colonization Society did that of 


New antislavery’ 


the Old. In utilizing fact-finding re- 
searches, courses on race relations in 
colleges, personal contacts, forums, and 
other educational methods, the Inter- 
racial Commission relies on a quiet, 
gradual, and respectable attack on the 
problem. 

The National, Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, or- 
ganized in 1909, bas, on the other hand, 
fought much more militantly for po- 
litical, civil, and social rights for the 
Negro. It has endeavored to bring an 
end to peonage and debt slavery in the 
rural South, to wipe out the disgrace of 
lynching, to abolish segregation based 
on color, and to win equality of educa- 
tional and professional opportunities 
for people of color, 

Still farther to the left are the Com- 
munist-inspired groups which have 
tried to align Negro and white workers 
against their common exploiters, the 
capitalist class, to make use of mass 
demonstrations, and to propose revolu- 
tionary black republics in areas where 
Negroes possess a majority. It is by 
no accident that John Brown is their 
great hero. 


WAR IN THE Peace MOVEMENT 


A historical survey of peace organiza- 
tions indicates that early cleavages 
within the movement have tended to 
be permanent. The early peace move- 
ment was severed by a bitter quarrel 
over the limits of pacifism. Some in- 
sisted that members of peace societies 
must oppose all wars whatsoever. 
Others held that it was sufficient if 
they merely condemned offensive wars. 
Still others believed that the peace 
platform should be broad enough to in- 
clude all shades of opinion.2 When the 


i In Northern industrial areas, the Urban 
League roughly corresponds to the Commission 
on Interracial Codperation. 

2M. E. Curti, The American Peace Crusade 
(Durham, 1929), Chs. IV, VI. 
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American Peace Society, which took 
she last named position, officially sup- 
sorted the Civil War, left-wingers ral- 
jed around Alfred Love, who in 1866 
sstablished the Universal Peace Union, 
an organization opposed to every form 
of violence. And after the complete 
capitulation of the venerable American 
Peace Society to the Government’s war 
position in 1917, out-and-out pacifists 
formed new organizations, such as the 
Fellowship for Reconciliation and the 
War Resisters’ League, the members of 
which stood for uncompromising oppo- 
sition to all war. 

The groups devoted to the idea of 
peace have differed in tactics as well as 
in principles. Some have insisted that 
the cause could be advanced by a 
single-hearted devotion to peace alone. 
Others, like Elihu Burritt’s League 
of Universal Brotherhood, the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, and in our own day 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, have held, more 
realistically, that war could not be 
abolished without eliminating closely 
related evils. These groups have seen 
that devotion to the ideal of peace in 
the abstract means little. The Wom- 
en’s International League, for example, 
fights imperialism, forced labor, eco- 
nomie nationalism, dictatorship and 
Fascism, and puts great emphasis on 
the necessity for working out a non- 
violent technique for effecting social 
changes and promoting a socially just 
order in which the springs of war will be 
less abundantly watered. 

The more conservative peace groups 
continue to follow the example of their 
prototypes by attaching great im- 
portance to educational work, to the 
promotion of international good will 
through the exchange of students and 
professors among various countries, 
and to the strengthening of legal and 
juridical machinery for the pacific solu- 


tion of international conflicts. Others, 
such as the National Council for the 
Prevention of War and the Women’s 
International League, are more mili- 
tant. They have resorted to vigorous 
propaganda against militarism and 
navalism, and have valiantly struggled 
for greater international coöperation to 
prevent war. The League Against 
War and Fascism has been even more 
outspoken, and has called for a united 
front of all liberal and radical groups 
against imperialistic war and the rising 
menace of Fascism. 


Rirts amona TEMPERANCE WORKERS 


Other causes inspired by humanita- 
rianism have been characterized by 
similar cleavages. Factional quarrels 
and doctrinal disputes enliven the 
annals of the movement opposed to 
alcoholic beverages. At first the tem- 
perance societies directed their fight 
against distilled liquors, but radicals 
soon began to insist that the pledge be 
taken against fermented beverages as 
well. Some groups invoked the aid of 
legislation; others felt that moral sua- 
sion was moreeffective. Thetimecame 
when left-wing fanatics even resorted 
to physical violence against saloons. 

Throughout the great changes in 
American life in the past hundred 
years, then, the special-idea groups 
have been beset with cleavages over 
principles and tactics. In spite of ap- 
peals for a united front, many battles 
for reform are still being fought with 
divided regiments. Yetin many of the 
older reform movements there has been 
a tendency to recognize that varying 


_ nuances of opinion may legitimately 


and effectively work in separate groups 
by attacking a given problem from 
different angles. It is now chiefly in 
movements devoted to promoting thor- 
oughgoing changes in the economic 
order that one finds jealous, bitter, and 
even internecine rivalries. 
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CONCERN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


With some exceptions, both leaders 
and rank and file in the various hu- 
manitarian-inspired crusades have core 
from the substantial middle class. 

With few exceptions, these hu- 
manitarian causes have made slight 


effort to enlist workingmen. The early 


temperance movement did, it is true, 
appeal to labor. Workingmen’s absti- 
nence societies appeared in New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston in 
the years following 1830. Laborers 
were reminded of the costliness of 
liquor and of its ill effects on health, 
efficiency, and happiness. Abolition- 
ists pointed out that labor should sup- 
port emancipation, since slavery kept 
down by competition the wages and 
status of free labor. Until the frank 
appeal of the League Against War and 
Fascism to labor, however, the peace 
groups have never made much head- 
way in building up a following among 
the working classes, in spite of efforts to 
show that labor paid the heaviest costs 
of war. By and large, then, the spe- 
cial-idea groups have been middle-class 
movements. This has been natural in 
view of the close relationship between 
humanitarianism and the rise of the 
middle class. 


STRENGTH OF REFORM GROUPS 


It is difficult to estimate the strength 
in personnel and resources of the spe- 
cial-purpose groups at any given time 
in their history. Records of member- 
ship and budgets have often been kept 
very inadequately; sometimes they 
have not been preserved at all. More- 


over, it has often seemed wise to mi- ° 


nority groups not to reveal their mem- 
bership and financial resources. 

The groups working today in behalf 
of the rights of the Negro enjoy much 


8 John Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New 
York, 1925), 140~141. 


greater sums than the antislavery or- 
ganizations. But if the imerease in 
population and general wealth of the 
country is taken into account, these 
sums are still relatively small. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has spent $62,- 
000 in its fight against lynching, and 
$80,000 in its efforts to obtain political 
and civil rights for the Negro. The 
budget of this organization has become 
progressively larger: in 1911 it spent 
$5,000; in 1915, $13,000; in 1919, $43,- 
000; and in 1933, $60,000. In 1934 the 
organization had 378 branches with an 
approximate membership of 100,000.* 
The Commission on Interracial Co- 


_ operation embraces about one hundred 


men and women in positions of leader- 
ship; thirteen state and several hundred 
local committees are affiliated with the 
central group. The Commission has 
not raised much of the $1,360,000 it has 
aimed to secure, and has spent about 
$100,000 annually for its work. 

Until the period immediately preced- 
ing the World War, the peace move- 
ment continued to exist on extremely 
slender means. The endowments es- 
tablished by Ginn and Carnegie were a 
great godsend. Mr. Marcus Duffield 
has estimated that more than a million 
dollars is spent each year in peace 
propaganda, and that the movement 
includes twelve million supporters.® 
Actually, however, it is more nearly 
correct to say that the peace movement 
today is made up of perhaps a hundred 
thousand persons in organizations de- 
voted primarily to the promotion of 
peace, with a fringe of several millions 
of people in groups which, although not 
organized primarily for peace, include 


4 National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 24th Annual Report (New 
York, 1933); “Sweet. Land of Liberty,” 3-5. 

£ Marcus Duffield, “Our Quarreling Pacifists,” 
Harpers Monthly Magazine, Vol. 166, 688 f. 
(May, 1933). 
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this as one of several objectives.® It is 
plain that the peace movement is rela- 
tively stronger in personnel and in 
financial resources than it has been at 
any earlier period of its history. Its 
growth has been due in part to an ever 
Increasing expansion of the military 
and naval services and tp the challenges 
to peace imposed by our position as a 
world power. 

The temperance movement has been 
better supported than its sister hu- 
manitarian causes. One explanation 
lies in the fact that the ill consequences 
of drink were striking and ever present; 
only occasionally did the evils of war 
and the inhumanity of the treatment of 
the Negro arrest the attention of most 
people. The American Temperance 
Society, two years after its formation in 
1826, was spending $13,000 a year, or 
almost three times as much as the peace 
movement enjoyed on the eve of the 
Civil War. Moreover, the temperance 
movement by 1834 boasted five thou- 
sand societies and a million active mem- 
bers.” Although substantial men such 
as the Tappan brothers, Edward Dele- 
van, Henry Dwight, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, John Jacob Astor, and, 
much later, John D. Rockefeller made 
generous donations, the bulk of the 
revenues of the temperance and pro- 
hibition crusade came from the rank 
and file. In the years immediately 
preceding the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment the Anti-Saloon 
League was spending about $2,500,000 
a year.® 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 


The character of the propaganda 
technique of the special-purpose groups 
has in some respects changed consider- 


5 Report of the Commission on the Cotrdination 
of Efforts for Peace (Oberlin, Ohio, 1933), v. 

1 Krout, op. cit., 128, 129. 

8 Peter H. Odegard, Pressure Polities (New 
York, 1929), 181. 


ably with the years. Sometimes, how- 
ever, early tendencies have merely been 
intensified. 


Publicity 

The first reform causes made great 
use of the annual convention. Each 
year in Boston or New York the vari- 
ous benevolent causes held an anniver- 
sary meeting, fairly well attended by the 
friends of the organization and gener- 
ally open to the public. These meet- 
ings were noticed in the press and 
served to stimulate interest in the 
cause and to determine policies. 

In addition to the convention, each 
organization had one or more periodi- 
cals which elaborated arguments for 
the cause and informed its friends of 
the progress of the movement. Efforts 
were also made, with varying degrees of 
success, to obtain a favorable hearing 
in the general newspaper and periodical 
press. Great emphasis was placed on 
the wide distribution of tracts. In ad- 
dition, each society maintained agents 
who canvassed the country, holding 
meetings, enlisting new support, and in 
general spreading the gospel. 


Petitioning 

Many groups banked heavily on the 
petition to legislative bodies and to 
executives for publicity and for forc- 
ing action. The antislavery societies 
fought and won a desperate battle 
for the right to petition Congress on the 
abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia and in the territories, for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and for 
other specific objectives. The peace 
groups likewise petitioned Congress 
and the National Executive for Ameri- 
can initiative in the calling of a con- 
gress and court of nations, for the 
negotiation of special treaties of arbitra- 
tion, for the reduction of armaments, 
and for conciliation in heated con- 
troversies which threatened war. 
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Again, the agents of the various reform 
groups lobbied in Washington and in 
the state capitals, interviewing legis- 
lators, governors, department heads, 
and chief executives. The antislavety 
groups maintained a vigorous lobby in 
Washington, in which Theodore Weld 
did impressive work.* 


Educational work 


In this early period, great reliance 
was put on winning the churches and 
the schools and colleges to the support 
of the benevolent crusades. Peace 
societies, temperance societies, and to a 
lesser extent abolition societies, were 
formed in colleges; and the governing 
synods of churches were canvassed for 
official support. The peace societies 
obtained pledges from over a thousand 
ministers to preach at least once a Year 
against war. Other reform movements 
resorted to similar tactics. Women’s 
aid societies were organized to advance 
the benevolent causes. As early as 
1838 special efforts were made to intro- 
duce favorable material into school text- 
books. These efforts met with some 
success, but it was not until the last 
decades of the century that the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union 
demonstrated the extent to which 


the schools might be captured for the. 


promotion of a special idea.!® Prize 
essay contests sponsored by special- 
idea groups are at least a hundred 
years old. 


Mass demonstrations 


The temperance movement led the 
way in the use of mass demonstrations. 
As early as 1840 the Washingtonians, 
who devoted themselves to the reform 


°G. H. Barnes and D. L. Dumond, Letters of 
Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimke Weld, 
and Sarah Grimke (New York, 1934, 2 vols.), I, 
478 and passim. 

10 Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American 
Educators (New York, 1935), 248~49. 
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of drunkards, celebrated on certain 
occasions with great open-air demon- 
strations, fairs, picnics, and impressive 
parades. 

The abolitionists were not unaware 
of the propaganda value of mass demon- 
strations, particularly if hostile mobs 
elicited martyr responses in the public 
by their assaults on such outstanding 
leaders as Lovejoy, May, and Garrison. 

The peace movement seldom resorted 
to dramatic mass movements, although 
in the decades following the Civil War, 
the Universal Peace Union sponsored 
the use of popular symbols and a be- 
wildering variety of picturesque demon- 
strations. 

Contemporary organizations follow 
the same methods. The Women’s 
International League and the National 
Council sponsored the peace caravan 
which held meetings from coast to 
coast, dramatized. the cause of peace, 
and got up huge petitions for the dras- 
tic reduction of armaments. Lately 
the League Against War and Fascism 
has shown itself to be adept in mobiliz- 
ing forces for mass demonstrations. 


Lobbying 

Although both the antislavery and 
the temperance movements prior to the 
Civil War demonstrated the effective- 
ness of lobbies, it was not until the 
early part of the present century that 
the lobby method was thoroughly ex- 
ploited in humanitarian crusades. In 
this the Anti-Saloon League was the 
great pioneer. The prohibition and 
peace movements have, more and more 
in the past decade, employed the legis- 
lative hearing as an instrument for na- 
tion-wide publicity and as a frequently 
effective means of pressure. 


SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION 


The victory -of nationalism over 
localism has affected the changing pat- 
11 Odegard, op. cit., Chs. II, III. 
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tern of special-purpose groups. Before 
the Civil War the humanitarian reform 
societies were largely sectional; their 
work was for the most part confined to 
the North and to those parts of the 
West in which the influence of New 
England was strong. Since the victory 
of nationalism, howeyer, these groups 
have become thoroughly national in 
scope. While they have not aban- 
doned their ties with similar reform 
groups in England, they are less de- 
pendent on Old World benevolent as- 
sociations. ‘The vigorous growth of 
nationalism has also, as has been sug- 
gested, given relatively greater im- 
portance to the peace movement. 

.The growth of an urban working 
class has only slightly affected the 
character of the activities of the 
humanitarian-inspired special-purpose 
groups. ‘It is true that increasingly 
the middle-class friends of peace, pro- 
hibition, and the Negro have tried to 
persuade the working class that their 
interests are mutual; but in large meas- 
ure such groups have remained within 
the middle-class scheme of thought and 
feeling. The effort of the League 
Against War and Fascism to persuade 
munition and dock workers to refuse to 
participate in war preparations is an 
exception. 

The influence of the spirit of business 
enterprise on the groups selected for 
study has been greater than the rapid 
growth of a working class. The spe- 
clal-idea ‚organizations have adopted 
from business enterprise the concept of 
integration and federation of units. 
Thus the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War is in reality a federation 
of thirty-four peace organizations, and 
the National Temperance Bureau is 
similarly the clearing house for several 
prohibition groups. The centralized 
authority of the Anti-Saloon League 
also suggests a cardinal principle of 
modern business. In addition, the in- 


fluence of business enterprise is seen in 
the professionalization of the workers 
in humanitarian groups, in the use 
of elaborate card indexes, in the divi- 
sion of functions, and in the general 
introduction of efficiency and organiza- 
tion into the management of groups. 
The haphazard handling of the finances 
of the American Péace Society, which 
occasioned a scandal in the organ- 
ization eighty-five years ago,” could 
almost certainly not recur in the spe- 
cial-purpose groups working today for 
humanitarian ideals. 


EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGY 


Important changes in methods of 
propaganda technique have resulted 
from developments in technology, mass 
production, and mass communication: 
these developments and changes are so 
well understood that it is sufficient to 
call attention to them, and to illustrate 
them with two or three examples. 
While early reform groups envied the 
record of the Tract Society, which in 
the years between 1825 and 1856 re- 
leased five million tracts, this record 
was greatly outdistanced by the Anti- 
Saloon League. Thanks to modern 
developments im technology and dis- 
tribution, that group was able, between 
1893 and 1925, to put out enough 
printed matter to make a ribbon forty 
times as long as the circumference of 
the globe. The telegraph enables ad- 
herents of reform groups to swamp 
legislative and administrative officers 
with telegrams. The Women’s Inter- 
national League has made extensive 
use of this device. To some extent the ` 
humanitarian groups have used the 
radio and the “movies,” but the costli- 
ness of time on the great broadcasting 
stations and the profit-making set-up of 
Hollywood has limited this practice. 

If space permitted, it might be shown 
in what ways the mechanization of 

12 Curti, op. cit., 91-98. 
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modern American life has affected the 
structure and function of particular 
humanitarian groups. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to take a single example, has had te 
shift the emphasis of its work as a re- 
sult of the replacement of the old horse- 
cars and cabs by motor and electric 
vehicles. . 


EFFECTS OF SECULARIZATION 


The secularization of American life 
has greatly affected the character of the 
propaganda employed by groups in- 
spired by a love of temperance, of peace, 
and of justice to the Negro. Although 
the early friends of these causes ap- 
pealed toeconomicinterests, they placed 
their major emphasis on morality and 
religion. Quarrels over interpretations 
of the Scriptures bulked large in the 
discussions of the early pacifists, anti- 
slavery crusaders, and foes of liquor. 
Each rival faction sought to locate God 
on its own side. The general appeals, 
moreover, were in large measure made 
in terms of religion and morality. 
God’s law, it was said, made war a na- 
tional as well as a personal sin; drinking 
an offense against the Holy Spirit and 
an obstacle to true conversion in re- 
vivals; and the holding of slaves an un- 
scriptural act. 

As the sanctions of morality and re- 
ligion became less important in popular 
thought and feeling, greater emphasis 
was put on arguments designed to ap- 
peal to self-interest, economic ex- 
pediency, and social well-being. War, 
it was said, especially after 1918, 
' threatened the existence of the estab- 
lished economic order, and even of 
civilization itself. Alcohol promoted 
lawlessness, the inefficiency of the 
workman, and economic waste. The 
depressed condition of the Negro 
threatened the health of the whole com- 

3 Curti, op. cit, 69 ff.; Krout, op. cit., 228, 
256; Barnes, op. cit., passim. 


munity, dragged down the standard of 
living for every one, flagrantly defied 
our existing democratic order, and 
made for dangerous social tensions and 
conflicts. Such arguments had been 
heard befqre, but they had been con- 
sidered minor ones, and had only oc- 
casiqnally been used. 

Religion as a Sanction in propaganda 
gave way to science as well as to eco- 
nomics. ‘Thus temperance workers ap- 
pealed more and more to physiology. 
Pacifists appealed to the biological ar- 
gument that war interfered with the 
natural selection of the fittest speci- 
mens of the race for its reproduction.“ 
They also appealed to psychology in 
their effort to refute the argument of 
the militarists that war was inevitable 
on account of an unchanging belliger- 
ent instinct in mankind.“ And friends 
of the Negro appealed to the biological 
sciences, including psychology, in their 
efforts to undermine race prejudice. 


PASSING OF THE FRONTIER 


Without extended research it is im- 
possible to do more than venture a 
guess regarding the effect of the dis- 
appearance of free lands on the struc- 
ture and function of the humanitarian 
organizations. On first thought, it 
would appear that the great develop- 
ment of these groups in the past forty 
years has been a direct result of the ex- 
haustion of free lands. The ending of 
the frontier meant greater pressure on 
life in the settled areas, a more complex 
civilization, and fewer opportunities 
for the average man to escape. Thus 
new pressures were imposed on many 
humanitarian groups, and a rapid de- 
velopment and intensification of tech- 
niques resulted. 


144 David Starr Jordan, The Human Harvest 
(Boston, 1907); War and the Breed (Boston, 
1915). 

16 William James, “The Moral Equivalent for 
War,” Memories and Studies (New York, 1911), 
267-96. 
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There is another relationship be- 
tween the frontier and special-purpose 
groups. Professor MacIver has sug- 
gested that special groups grew out 
of our society because it was so heter- 
ogeneous and dynamic. Im the older 
America, individual enterprise in vol- 
untary groups was a reasonable solution 
for many problems, and made official 
intervention in many large depart- 
ments of life unnecessary. 

It may well be that if, as some pre- 
dict, we are entering into a new era of 
relative stabilization and collectivism, 


unofficial special groups will become 
less necessary because less functional. 
Thus far we have been spared many of 
the class struggles common in Europe, 
tnd group associations have been, per- 
haps, a kind of rough substitute. On 
the other hand, if class lines become 
more tightly drawn, we may see new 
and sharper conflicts and tensions 
which will make the century-old hu- 
manitarian groups relatively less im- 
portant. But this is to venture into 
the realm of prediction, where no his- 
torian may go. 
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sade,” “Bryan and World Peace,” and “The Social 
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Political Parties and Group Pressures 


By Perer H. ODEGARD 


OLITICAL parties are devices for 

doing indirectly: in democratic 
societies what is done directly in non- 
democratic societies. That is to say, 
they control the approaches to public 
power and are the instrumentalities by 
which powerful groups within the com- 
munity achieve control of government 
and maintain themselves in power. 

The advent of democracy not only 
shattered the old framework of political 
society, it destroyed the “hierarchy of 
classes and their internal cohesion, and 
the time-honored social ties which 
bound the individual to the com- 
munity... .? Moreover, it opened 
the path to power to large masses of 
men who were united by no common 
ideal or interest as had been the case 
with the landed aristocracy. The in- 
crease in the number of those whose 
consent was to be required made im- 
possible the old system of direct 
government. 

Under these circumstances, if gov- 
ernment was not to degenerate into 
chaos, it became necessary to mold this 
inchoate mass into some semblance of 
unity. Individuals had become liter- 
ally stranded in the mass. The old ties 
had dissolved or been destroyed. New 
bonds of union had to be forged. 
Moreover, the obstacle of mass consent 
had been interposed between the desire 
and the realization of power. The 
democratic statesman or politician 
must secure assent from tens of thou- 
sands of individuals with a myriad of 
diverse interests. Out of such circum- 
stances arose modern political parties. 


Parry POWER 


Whatever special interests may exist 
in the party do not as a rule appear on 
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the surfaca Generally their bond of 
unity is the desire for office and the im- 
mediate spoils of public power. Tt is 
consequently necessary in any realistic 
approach to the problem to distinguish 
between the party as an electoral de- 
vice and as a device for representing 
positive interests. 

The struggle for power has shifted 
from a conflict between interest groups 
directly impinging upon the state, to a 
conflict of interests within the party 
structure to control these new devices 
for mobilizing the popular will. The 
major interests are content to leave 
minor spoils, such as jobs in the public 
service, to the party agents as long as 
these agents direct the affairs of state 
in a manner to promote the interests of 
the powerful oligarchies which control 
the economic and social destinies of the 
community. The study of government 
becomes henceforth not the study of 
formal structure—which under the old 
unity coincided with the real distribu- 
tion of power—but the more or less in- 
formal processes by which out of the 
confusion of many voices a semblance of 
popular will is created. For, as H. G. 
Wells puts it: 


The modern politician . . . is a dealer, a 
merchant, or broker in assent. He lives by 
assent. He gathers it in, or makes believe 
to gather it in, from the vague and fluc- 
tuating masses of the great‘ modern com- 
munity, he consolidates it, or seems to 
consolidate it, always with a view to the 
approval of the assenting mass and a con- 
tinuation of its favors, and so he transmits 
it to officials, police, teachers, tax-gatherers, 
judiciary and so on. He interprets to ‘the 
officials what the community approves and 
what they may do, and the officials inform 
him upon what issues the community needs 
to be instructed and directed. 


ow Parties AND GROUP PRESSURES 


A glance at contemporary political 
parties will reveal their composite na- 
ture. With minor exceptions they rep- 
resent aggregations of numerous in- 
terest groups. The party machine or 
“organization” js itself an interest 
group. It is concerned not with mat- 
ters of public policy but almost ex- 
clusively with matters of personnel. 
Where the farmers are interested in ad- 
Justment legislation and processing 
taxes, the manufacturers and indus- 
trialists in tariffs and other subsidies, 
organized labor in wage policies and 
collective bargaining—the “organiza-~ 
tion” is interested in jobs. To secure 
control of jobs is almost its sole raison 
d'être. But to consummate this end, 
the machine must garner votes; and in 
the process, it encounters the conflict- 
ing claims of rival functional interest 
groups. 

Compromise being the sovereign 
specific for resolving social conflict, 
the life of the party becomes one of 
perpetual compromise. Out of this 
process are generated the so-called 
“principles” of the party. For the sub- 
stance of the symbols or “principles,” 
the organization cares little or nothing 
so long as they succeed in achieving the 
final goal of all party machines—vic- 
tory at the polls. For upon such vic- 
tory, in final analysis, depends its 
sustenance. This is the process to 
which Ambrose Bierce referred when he 
defined politics as “the strife of inter- 
ests masquerading as principles.” 


SECTIONAL PRESSURES 


Let us look then at some of the 
group pressures to which the party 
must yield and the interests to which 
its “principles” must appeal. Sec- 
tional interests are compounds of eco- 
nomic, historical, traditional, and even 
ethnic influences which give substance 
to the symbols used to represent them. 
That these sectional interests have 
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played a conspicuous rôle in American 
politics, even a cursory reading of our 
history will reveal. Indeed, Freder- 
ick Turner and others, like Professor 
‘Holcombe, find in sectional conflicts 
the chief rationale of our political 
history. : 

The sectional cleavage between East 
and West is discernible in the Jeffer- 
sonian and Jacksonian upheavals, in 
the agrarian rebellions of the post-civil- 
war period, in the Bryan crusades, in 
the La Follette movement of 1924, and 
in the present conflict between the 
“conservative” and “radical” wings of 
both parties. The force of the slogan 
“Wall street versus the West” is not 
yet spent. 

But the differences between East and 
West are no greater than those between 
North and South. Indeed, the sec- 
tional pressure of the South has been 
the most powerful single influence in 
determining the form and direction of 
Democratic Party politics. The long 
allegiance of the South and West was 
conditioned by the fact that the West 
looked down the Mississippi to the 
Gulf as its outlet to the markets of the 
world. Moreover, the common in- 
terest of agriculture was a source of 
union. With the coming of the rail- 
roads, this old union was weakened 
when the West began to look to the 
East for its markets. Yet seeds of 
sectional conflict between West and 
East, and North and South remain. 

Sectional conflict between North and 
South has been perpetuated in the new 

1 See Frederick Jackson Turner, Frontier in 
American History (1921), Significance of Sections 
in American History (1932); A. N. Holcombe, 
Political Parties of Today (1924), The New Party 
Politics (1938); Ellen Churchill Semple, American 
History and Its Geographic Conditions (1933), 
Historical Geographical Atlas of the United 
States; C. O. Sauer, “The Economie Problem of 
the Ozark Highland ”; Viva Boothe, The Political 
Party as a Social Process (1923); H. G. Roach, 
“Sectionalism in Congress 1870-1890," Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, Aug. 1925. 
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states of the West, and their allegiance 
determined, in part at least, according 
to whether they were settled by North- 
erners or Southerners. As Miss 


Boothe says: “The more recently de“ 


veloped sections of the United States 
have tended to become allied with one 
party or the other in proportion to the 
extent to which they have drawn their 
inhabitants from the two divergent 
sections of the country. . . .”? 

But however important a common 
social heritage may be in explaining 
sectional cleavage, economic factors 
are even more important. The rapid 
growth of population and industry in 
the North as compared with the South 
laid the basis for the political tactics of 
the two sections. ‘The South made its 
bid for power through control of the 
Senate, whereas the North, with’a 
rapidly growing population, took con- 
trol of the House. The admission of 
states in the ratio of one free to one 
slave became a prominent feature of 
American politics. But in this game 
the South played a losing hand. The 
fact, too, that the great lines of com- 
munication ran from East to West 
rather than from North to South con- 
stituted an important factor in deep- 
ening sectional differences and bring- 
ing on the Civil War. 

Sectional pressures have altered since 
the Civil War, but the general pattern 
remains fundamentally thesame. Sec- 
tional political attitudes toward the 
tariff, internal improvements, currency, 
Federal centralization, and so forth 
must be understood in the light of 
fundamental economic and social m- 
fluences. Professor A. N. Holcombe’s 
excellent analysis of the sectional basis 
of American politics is perhaps the 
most important contribution to the 
study of political pressures made in 
our day; although more recently Pro- 
fessor Holcombe has said that sec- 

2 Political Parties as a Social Process, p. 47. 


MY 


tional conflicts are giving way to class 
conflicts.’ ' 


Economic PRESSURES 


The history of American party poli- 
tics from Hamilton’s day down to very 
recent times is dominated by the con- 
flict between agyarianism and capital- 
ism. It is the rationale which gives 
meaning to the sectional struggles be- 
tween North and South, between East 
and West, and between the conflict of 
political principles represented vaguely 
by the terms “Hamiltonian” and 
“Jeffersonian.” ‘The Hamiltonian sys- 
tem, firmly intrenched by the end of 
Washington’s second administration, 
has been assaulted upon numerous oc- 
casions and with varying success. ‘The 
Jeffersonian upheaval of 1800, the 
Jacksonian revolution of 1828, the 
violent assault by the Southern slave 
oligarchy resulting in the Civil War, 
the Greenback and Populist rebellions 
of the late nineteenth century, and to 
a somewhat lesser degree the Progres- 
sive protests of 1912 and 1924, repre- 
sent major and minor battles in the war 
between agrarianism and capitalism. 

The Federalists, the Whigs, and the 
Republican parties were the avowed 
representatives of the Hamiltonian 
creed, as the anti-Federalists, the 
Democrats and the Populists have 
fought under the agrarian banner of 
Jefferson and Jackson. The cleavage 
and the conflict has of course become 
progressively less clear. The infiltra- 
tion of Hamiltonian principles in the 


3 As recently as 1931 Mr. Donald Hecock, in 
analyzing the votes of Senators and Representa- 
tives in the 65th, 66th, 67th, 68th, 69th, and 70th 
Congresses on thirty-five roll calls in the Senate 
and nine in the House, showed that there was a 
“higher degree of cohesion resulting from geo- 
graphical divisions than from party divisions.” 
(Social and Economic Interests Revealed by Polit- 
ical and Geographical Cahesion in Congress, Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, Ohio State University, 1931, p. 52.) 
This is particularly true in time of severe eco- 
nomic depression. See Roach, op. cit. 
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Democratic party, resulting from the 
growth of industrialism and the decline 
of agriculture, has, since the Civil War, 
made both parties representative, in 
varying degrees, of the bourgeois busi- 
ness classes. Throughout, the history 
of party politics, other considerations— 
personal leadership, racial, nationalis- 
tic, and religious—have entered to 
confuse the issue. But in general, the 
titanic figures of Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son have cast shadows within which 
our party battles have been fought. 
Each uprising resulted in conces- 
sions, breaches in the Hamiltonian 
dikes; but out of nearly every contest, 
the business, financial, and manufac- 
turing classes emerged as victors. ‘The 
twelve years 1920-1932 represented 
the triumph and the twilight of the 
Hamiltonian system. But the twilight 
of capitalist domination does not imply 
the rise of Jeffersonian agrarianism. 
For as Professor Holcombe remarks: 


The old party politics is visibly passing 
away. The character of the new party 
politics will be determined chiefly by the 
interests and attitudes of the urban popula- 
tion. ... There will be less sectional 
politics and more class politics.* 


Agriculture 


The importance of agriculture in the 
life of contemporary America becomes 
clear when it is pointed out that nearly 
$2 million people are dependent upon 
it not only for a living but as a way of 
life.® 

It is of course unrealistic to lump all 


4 The New Party Polities, p. 11. 

5 The National Industrial Conference Board in 
estimating the extent and importance of the agri- 
cultural interest in 1926 cited the following facts: 
It represents an annual purchasing power of 
nearly 10 billion dollars, it supplies materials for 
industries giving employment to over half our 
industrial workers, it supplies about one eighth 
of the total freight tonnage of our railroads, its 
products constitute nearly half of our total ex- 
ports, and it pays in taxes nearly half of the total 
cost of government. That an interest of such 


farmers together. There are dairy 
farmers, grain growers, sheep and 
eattle raisers, fruit farmers, cotton 
raisers, and so forth, and their inter- 


*ests are by no means identical. In gen- 


eral it may be said that farmers be- 
come politically. conscious in proportion 
to the volume of products which they 
buy and sell in themarket. It isin the 
market that the farmer comes to grips 
with, and feels the effect of, tariffs, 
railroad rates, storage charges, and so 
forth, which along with taxes consti- 
tute his chief political concern. Most 
of these he has come to regard as 
susceptible of political regulation and 
control.’ 

The agricultural interest is highly 
infected with a debtor psychology. 
Farmers are consequently rather easily 
niobilized behind movements looking 
toward inflation and currency and 
banking reform. 

A reunion of Southern and Western 
agricultural interests appeared in the 
nineties and nearly captured the Presi- 
dency in 1896 under the Bryan banner. 
Serious rifts appeared in both parties 
between the agricultural and the busi- 
ness interests. This campaign may be 
said to mark the high tide of agrarian 
rebellion on a national scale. Never- 
theless, agricultural pressure continues 
to constitute an important and dy- 
namic factor in American party poli- 
tics. The Sherman Act, the Interstate 
Commerce Act and its amendments, 


proportions should constitute a political force of 
tremendous power is not surprising. 

§ Moreover, when his interests are adversely 
affected by natural forces such as drought and 
flood, he is not above attributing his ill fortune 
vaguely to the political party in control at the 
time adversity overtakes him. In this respect 
he is not unlike the savage who beats his idol 
when it fails to grant his prayer. See Barnhart, 
“Rainfall and Insurgency in Nebraska,” Am. 
Pol, Sci. Rev., 19: 527-540, August 1925. Mar- 
shall, “Precipitation and Presidents,’ The Na- 
tion, March 28, 1927. 
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the Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 

eral Land Banks, the Farm Board, the 

Agricultural Marketing Act, the Agri- 

cultural Adjustment Administration, 

and various Federal Agricultural Credit ° 
Acts represent concessions by both 

major parties to agrarian pressures. 

The history of minor political parties 
in America since the Civil War is 
closely related to the history of agri- 
cultural discontent. With perhaps the 
single exception of the Socialist Party, 
all significant third-party movements 
have had their roots in the soil. Al- 
though labor elements were strong in 
the Greenback movement, its domi- 
nent motif was agrarian. 

The Populist movement of the 
eighties represented a union of Farmers 
Alliances in the South and West, and 
resulted in serious disturbance fo 
familiar party patterns. 

The Non-Partisan League, the Farm- 
er-Labor Party, and the Progressive 
Party of 1924 have since the war car- 
ried the torch of agricultural discon- 
tent. All were primarily farmer par- 
ties. Even La Follette’s candidacy in 
1924, although indorsed by organized 
labor and the Socialists, found its chief 
support in the agricultural sections of 
the Middle West. For the most part 
these movements were born of rebellion 
within the Republican Party against 
domination by “big business,” whose 
star has been in the ascendant since the 


Civil War. 


Business 


The Republican Party as the lineal 
lescendant of the Federalist and Whig 
parties has been from its inception the 
party of business. But in recent years 
ousiness groups have been scarcely less 
secure in their control of the Democratic 
Party. As Professor Merriam says: 

Since the Civil War the dominant groups 
1ave been the business class (large-scale 
jusiness) and the agricultural class, com- 
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monly grouped with the smaller business 
men in the middle class. . . . The large- 
scale business group has been most aggres- 
sive and successful politically. {In Demo- 
cratic states.this group gained control of the 
Democratic Party, and in Republican 
states it confrolled that party.] The fact 
was that powerful corporations coming to 
life antl strength struggled to control both 
parties and to make their will felt in both. 


The unconcealed control of the Re- 
publican Party by the forces of big 
business became evident in the famous 
Mark Hanna campaign of 1896.’ 
More recently, Professor Paul Douglas 
has given us a picture of the controlling 
factions in both the major parties. In 
Delaware both are under the virtually 
complete domination of the Du Ponts; 
in Oklahoma the oil interests have 
their hands on the wheel. In Maine 
the most powerful leaders are public 
utility magnates and bankers; in New 
Hampshire the utility and manufac- 
turing interests are dominant. In 
Connecticut J. H. Roraback, Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee 
and national committeeman, is at the 
same time head of the most powerful 
utility group and the recognized politi- 
cal boss of the State. In New York 
the Republican Party is even now en- 
deavoring to free itself from control by 
the manufacturing and utility interests. 
The Democratic Party in that State has 
been dominated by the business inter- 
ests both in New York City and up- 
state. In Pennsylvania the Manufac- 
turers Association has been predomi- 
nant in the Republican Party. As the 
Reed Committee said in 1926, the 
Republican Party of western Pennsyl- 
vania was “dominated and led by the 
Mellon family and its interests.” To 
the west, the “Ohio Gang” has become 
notorious. No state-wide business po- 


7 See Herbert D. Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna 
(New York: Macmillah Co., 1912), chs. XV, 
XVI. 
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litical machine exists today compara- 
ble to that of Foraker or Hanna, but 
the power of the manufacturing and 
business interests has never been 
successfully challenged. In Illinois the 
influence of corporate wealth was 
visible in the leadership of such men as 
Len Small, Frank Lẹ Smith, Senator 
Deneen, Julius Rosenwald, and the 
McCormicks. In Michigan the auto- 
mobile and banking interests, in Mon- 
tana the Anaconda Copper Company, 
in Colorado the railroads and the 
Colorado Iron and Fuel Company, in 
Arizona) the copper companies, in 
Washington the lumber, banking, and 
railroad interests, and in California the 
Associated Industries, banking and 
shipping interests, have exerted a 
powerful influence upon the party or- 
ganizations.’ 


Campaign contributions 


Since it is,the business interest which 
largely pays the party piper, it is not 
surprising that it should call the party 
tune. Since 1912 an increasing pro- 
portion of party contributions have 
come from large contributors, although 
large gifts from corporate wealth ante- 
dated the year of the “New Free- 
dom.” ® 


8 See Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a New 
Party, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932. 

? In describing the campaign of 1896, Herbert 
D. Croly says: “The customary method of vol- 
untary contributions, helped out by a little 
dunning of protected manufacturers, was wholly 
insufficient... . The dominant issue endan- 
gered the national financial system, and the 
money must be collected in New York, the head- 
quarters of national finance. . . . Inasmuch as 
the security of business and the credit system of 
the country was involved by the issues of the 
campaign, appeals were made to banks and 
business men, irrespective of party affiliations. 
. . . In the case of the banks, a regular assess- 
ment was levied, calculated, I believe, at the 
rate of one quarter of one per cent of their capital. 
. .» The Standard Oil Company gave $250,000. 
... Other corporations-and many individual 
capitalists and bankers made substantial but 
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Democratice contributions of less 


‘than $100 amounted in 1912 to about 


30 per cent of the total; in 1928 these 
“small” contributions constituted 
slightly over 12 per cent. For the Re- 
publicans, the proportion of small 
contributions ($100 or less) of the 
total was in 1916 about 15 per cent, and 
in 1928 less than 10 per cent. In 1928 
nearly 70 per cent of all contributions 
to the Democratic National Committee 
came from 600 persons, and about 70 
per cent of Republican donations came 
from some 1,300 individuals. An anal- 
ysis of contributions by the economic 
interest of the contributors reveals that 
in 1928, 25 per cent of the large Demo- 
cratic contributions and 28 per cent of 
those to the Republican Committee 
came from bankers and brokers; 16 
per cent and 24 per cent respectively 
came from manufacturers; 4.5 per cent 
and 9 per cent respectively from 
mining and oil interests; and 9.7 per 
cent and 4.2 per cent from railroad 
and utility interests.!° 

Not infrequently, business men con- 
tribute simultaneously to both parties. 
Especially is this likely to happen in 
doubtful states. 


Various business interests - 


It is of course unrealistic to speak of 
business men as constituting a well- 
consolidated interest. If we deéfine 
“business men” as those who “assume 
directly the risks of their own employ- 
ment instead of receiving a fixed rate 
of compensation from an employer,” 
we see a wide variety of interests rep- 
resented.“ 

It is difficult to disentangle the polit- 
ical interests of business men. A few 


smaller donations.” ` Croly, Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna, op. cit., p. 220. 

10 Louise Overacker, Money in Elections (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932), p. 162. 

1 This definition is taken from Social Trends, 


Vol. I, p. 299. 
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major tendencies, however, may be 
observed. The retailers, of whom in 
1930 there were 1,'703,000, are divided 
between the chain groups and the in- 


dependents. They disagree over legis- 


lation affecting consolidation, but are 
likely to present a ‘common front 
against sales taxes (except that the in- 
dependent merchant may favor dis- 
criminatory taxes of this kind as a 
device for fighting the chains) and high 
income taxes. Legislation setting 
minimum wages, maximum hours, and 
conditions of employment are generally 
opposed, although the larger concerns 
may welcome such measures when 
their effect is to eliminate the small 
merchant by raising his costs. Both 
are hostile to labor organization and 
legislation designed to protect the 
right of the worker to organize. On 
such questions as tariffs, World Court, 
disarmament, and farm relief, their 
attitudes are likely to be based on 
sentiment rather than interest. 
Manufacturers are generally united 
in opposition to income taxation, social 
legislation, governmental regulation, 
and expanding governmental services. 
Perhaps a majority favor a protective 
tariff, although they disagree sharply 
over specific schedules. In general it 
may be said that they are opposed to 
protection on commodities, either in 
the form of raw materials or manu- 
factured goods, which enter into the 
fabrication of their own products, and 
favor protection on those commodities 
which compete, directly or as substi- 
tutes, with their own. Thus a realistic 
approach to the tariff politics of 
American manufacturers must have 
regard for the sources of raw materials, 
markets, and manufacturing conditions 
of particular industries. Among large 


12See resolutions of National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York Council of Retail 
Merchants, ete., New York Times, Feb. 4, 1931; 
Jan. 7, 1931; Nov. 19, 1930. 


and small manufacturers, as among 
retailers, there is conflict over the en- 
forcement of anti-trust legislation. 

Bankers, as directors and creditors of 
manufacturing corporations, as a rule 
share the political attitudes of the in- 
dustrial group. As creditors, they are 
particularly hostile to the inflationary 
demands of farmers and debtors, and 
are generally opposed to legislation 
regulating banking practices or ex- 
tending government credit facilities. 
The tariff attitudes of bankers are 
conditioned by their position as brokers 
and holders of foreign loans. To the 
extent that the tariff makes difficult 
the payment of these loans, the bank- 
ers oppose protection. Their opposi- 
tion, however, is likely to be tempered 
somewhat by their commitments to 
American manufacturing interests. On 
intergovernmental debts they take a 
cancellationist position, since they feel 
that cancellation would improve the 
value of private loans. 

The utility interests represent an- 
other important category of big busi- 
ness. They are drawn into politics on 
issues involving franchises, regulation 
of rates and corporate structure, gov- 
ernment ownership, and taxation. In 
general, their interests coincide closely 
with those of the large banking and 
manufacturing concerns. 


Organization of business interests 


The political significance of these 
groups resides not so much in their 
numerical voting strength as in their 
control of the means with which 
political campaigns and publicity are 
financed. They are organized to make 
their influence felt through the cham- 
bers of commerce, the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and other such 
bodies. 


13 Moreover, it is possible to organize consider- 
able political pressure through the mobilization 
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In the inner councils of the party— 
in the selection of candidates, the for- 
mulation of platforms, and the conduct 
of campaigns—these and other business 
interests play a leading rôle.” 


Labor i 


When we speak of the influence of 
labor in polities, ordinarily we include 
within this category only those workers 
who receive their pay in the form of 
wages. By wages we mean compensa- 
tion for service rendered on a day-by- 
day basis. Consequently “labor” does 
not include those who are paid on a 
monthly or yearly basis, and may thus 
be said to exclude salaried and pro- 
fessional workers and those engaged in 
clerical pursuits. 


of stock and bond holders in business enterprises. 
(See-New York Times, April § and 30, 1934, for 
account of the projected organization of 25,000,- 
000 stockholders to bring pressure on both parties 
to compel government retrenchment, and repeal 
of restrictive economic legislation.) 

14 See New York Times, Nov. 13, 1932, for list 
of 160 names submitted to President-elect Roose- 
velt for appointment to important governmental 
posts, A large majority of them are prominent 
business men and attorneys of business interests, 
powerful in state and national politics. See also 
Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, op. cit., for a 
description of the part played by big business in 
selecting candidates, framing platforms, and 
conducting campaigns. See similarly Joseph P. 
Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him (Gar- 
den City Pub. Co., 1925), for an account of the 
Democratic convention and campaign of 1912. 

Also Anonymous, Behind the Scenes in Politics; 
Harold F. Gosnell, Boss Platt and His New York 
Machine, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1924; Carroll 
H. Wooddy, The Case of Frank L. Smith, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1931; Harwood I. Childs, 
Labor and Capital in National Politics, Ohio State 
Univ. Press, 1930; Matthew Josephson, The 
Robber Barons, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1934; John McConaughy, Who Rules 
America? New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1934. The New York World of April 28, 1925 
pointed to the presence, in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1924, as delegates, of a long 
list of executives representing sugar interests. 
“This,” said The World, “was no accidental 
flocking of sugar men from important sugar sec- 
tions of the country to the Republican conven- 


approximately twenty-four 


If political power depends upon or- 
ganization, it should be emphasized 
at the outset that “labor,” as we use 
the term, is poorly organized. Out of 
million 
wage earners in the country, fewer than 
15 per cent of them are organized. 
This contrasts with about 75 per cent 
organized in pre-Httler Germany, and 
about 65 per cent in England. It is 
not therefore surprising to learn that 
organized labor, at least prior to the 
New Deal, did not “cut much ice” in 
American party politics. 

Organization moreover, except in a 
few instances, is confined to skilled or 
semiskilled workers, and the craft basis 
of organization among these makes for 
factionalism and disunion. Workers 
in such basic industries as steel and 
irén, automobiles, aircraft, rubber, oil, 
electrical manufacturing, meat pack- 
ing, food products, lumber, and chemi- 
cals are not now and have never been 
well organized. 

American organized labor has been, 


tion. It was no accidental recourse to their 
check books later which induced the president of 
the Gunnison Sugar Company to contribute 
$25,000 to the Republican campaign, the presi- 
dent of the Holly Sugar Company to contribute 
$10,000, other presidents of other sugar com- 
panies to turn in sums of substantial size. These 
men and the interests which they represented 
wished at Cleveland to keep the sugar platform 
of the high tariff party undisturbed. They suc- 
ceeded.” Joseph Grundy, president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association and 
delegate from Pennsylvania, played a prominent 
réle in formulating the Republican platform of 
1928. Later before a Senate committee he said: 
“I feel that the Republican Party should put into 
law the platform adopted at Kansas City. If 
that platform was put into law they [the manu- 
facturers who had contributed] would get their 
money back.” Early in 1928 W. W. Barbour, 
president of the American Tariff League, wrote: 
‘You will be glad to know that the League will 
do the tariff research and educational publicity 
work for the [Republican] committee in the com- 
ing campaign.” See Odegard, ‘‘Majorities, 
Minorities and Legislation,” Tus ANNALS, Sept. 
1933, p. 29. 
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except for a brief period under the 
Knights of Labor, not only nonpartisan 
but singularly non-political. Gener- 
ally the extent and intensity of its po- 
litical interest has followed in an in-e 
verse relation the curve of the business 
cycle. In periods of prosperity it has 
eschewed politics, becoming political- 
minded only in times of business de- 
pression. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which includes nearly 80 per cent of 
organized workers, has lived during 
most of its history under the shadow 
of the name and philosophy of Samuel 
Gompers. The Federation at its in- 
ception represented a revolt against 
the political activities of the Knights 
of Labor and the National Labor Un- 
ion, as well as a protest against the in- 
clusion of unskilled workers, which the 
skilled trades regarded as a source of 
weakness. Gompers’ philosophy in 
brief was a belief in direct economic ac- 
tion as opposed to political action. 
Whatever political action the Federa- 
tion has taken has been, for the most 
part, after-the-fact pressure upon Con- 
gress and state legislatures, rather than 
pressure before the fact, upon and 
within political parties. It is true that 
labor leaders appear, along with repre- 
sentatives of other interest groups, 
before the resolutions committees of 
political parties, and invariably the 
party platform contains a labor plank. 

In primary elections, also, the labor 
vote may be of considerable importance 
in selecting candidates friendly to its 
interests. But its influence has been 
on the whole small, except in a few 
communities where the workers are 
well organized.® 

16 As a usual thing, too, the Secretary of Labor 
has been a prominent trade union leader. Miss 
Perkins’ appointment to that post marked a 
break with this custom, and was made over the 
protest of President William Green. 


16 At its annual convention in 1906 the Federa- 
tion declared: “The American Federation of 
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Organized labor has gradually been 
weaned from the non-interventionist 
philosophy of Gompers, but it can 
scarcely as yet be said to have found its 
political bearings. Until it succeeds 
in organizing a majority of wage earn- 
ers, regardless of craft or color, its po- 
litical, influence will remain relatively 
small, > 

At every Presidential election since 
1872 there has been at least one inde- 
pendent labor party in the field, and 
labor influence has been felt in the ma- 
jor agrarian revolts. But in most of 
the significant minor party movements 
the agricultural interests have been 
dominant. Labor has fought shy of 
the Socialists, and that party has be- 
come less representative of the workers 
than of middle-class intellectuals. So 
long as the Federation remains true to 
its traditions and continues its associa- 
tion with National Civic Federation- 
ism, no aggressive labor politics can be 
expected. Labor influence in the New. 
Deal has been more apparent than real, 
and the concessions which have been 
made have undoubtedly been due less 
to the political pressure of organized 
labor than to the grim necessity of 
breaking the economic deadlock. 


Evranic PRESSURES 


Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, American political parties 
have been strongly influenced by pres- 
sure from a large variety of ethnic 
groups. Millions of Europeans have 
poured into the country from Ireland, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, Poland, 
and Russia. In addition, the abolition 


Labor . . . favors the independent use of the 
ballot by the trade unionistsand workmen, united 
regardless of party. . . . The first concern of all 
should be the positive defeat of those who have 
been hostile or indifferent to the just demands of 
labor.” (Convention Proceedings 1906, pp. 
32, 106.) In 1920 the nonpartisan campaign 
committee was made a permanent feature of the 
organization. 
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of slavery and the dawning political 
consciousness of the Negro, especially 
since the World War, have created a 
political pressure group of increasing 
significance. 

Irish : 

Space forbids more than a superficial 
account of these pressures. Since 
1820, nearly five million Irishmen have 
come to our shores. Although they 
settled mainly in the cities of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 


States, their influence has been felt 
throughout the land. Baldwin says: 


This influence is out of all proportion to 
their actual numbers. Why is this? In 
the first place, they are concentrated in the 
cities; their vote is not scattered. More- 
over, the vote of the entire foreign popula- 
tion in the city is, as a rule, under Irish 
control... € 


The Irish vote has on numerous oc- 
casions played a decisive rôle, even 
in national elections. 

The Jrish have borne the brunt of 
Protestant-nativist political attacks 
since the Know-Nothing movement of 


1 F. S. Baldwin, “What Ireland Has Done for 
America,” New England Magazine, Vol. 47%, 
March 1901, quoted in Bernard Rose, Influence of 
Minority Groups in American Politics, M.A. 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 1934, p. 22. 

Another writer finds the key to Irish political 
power in the traditions and temperament of the 
Trish people. “In Ireland,” he says, “you have 
(or had) a situation where there is no public 
opinion, for the simple reason that there is no 
way public opinion can (or could) make itself 
effective. . . . Politics becomes an affair of 
personal promises and bargainings and under- 
standings and arrangements. And so if you have 

certain gifts of personality, if you are genial, 
engaging, plausible, persuasive, if you know the 
arts of blandishment, eajolery and blarney . . . 
here they are at a premium. The Irishman’s 
flair for politics, then, . . . is to be explained 
. . » by the fact that the political conditions in 
his own country have given him extended oppor- 
tunity to become adept in a certain kind of 
political technique.” Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Immigrant Backgrounds, (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1927), p. 42. 
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the 1850s. Catholic in religion and 
non-reformist by temperament, they 
have been the butt of reformers of 
many hues and varieties. Overwhelm- 7 
‘ingly urban and of immigrant stock, 
they have been associated in the minds 
of rural native Americans with the city 
as a sink-hole of iniquity and cor- 
ruption.!? n 

With the cutting off of immigration, 
the gradual weakening of ethnic ties, 
and competition from other groups, 
Irish influence as such is probably 
on the decline. Nevertheless it will 
for many years to come constitute a 
force which political parties may disre- 
gard only at their peril. 


Germans 


As the Irish have been Democrats, 
the Germans and the Scandinavians 
have been Republicans. If prior to 
1850 the Germans in America were 
divided in their allegiance, the issues of 
free land, slavery, and the Civil War 
drew them largely into Republican 


18 The Irish have been accused of originating 
“boss rule.” Said a writer in the Living Age in 
1886, “There is scarcely a town in the Northern 
States, big or little, where they have not clutched 
control of the taxing and spending powers .. . 
and the appointing power as well.” (“Trish 
Powers in United States Cities,” Vol. 171, p. 
383, quoted in Rose, op. cii, p. 43.) W. E. 
Adams, commenting on this charge, says: 
“Their machines have been notoriously corrupt, 


but not more so than many of the ‘business ° 


men’s governments’ to which they were the alter- 
native. The difference has been rather in kind 
than in degree; the Irish or Tammany type ap- 
pealing through charity more directly to the 
lowest groups of citizens, debasing more people 
and at the same time rendering more genuine 
human service than the graft—by contract or 
employer’s favoritism type.” See Ireland and 
the Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 
to the Famine, p. 380. Likewise, as the West- 
minster Review remarked: “. . . the problem of 
‘Boss’ rule in American cities and of their politi- 
cal corruption in general is far too complicated 
. « . to be disposed of by that flimsiest and most 
abused of all theories, the innate depravity of 
the Celt.” Vol. 129 (1881), pp. 729~730. 
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ranks. There were forty-two German- 
born delegates in the Republican Con- 
vention of 1860.!° The 400,000 Ger- 
man votes estimated to have been cast 


for Lincoln may easily have been thee 


deciding factor in his election. In 
1892, however, many Germans swung 
into the Democratic column, but in 
1896 most of them returned to the Re- 
publican fold.?° 

Being for the most part farmers, the 
German influence in agrarian revolts 
within the Republican Party has been 
marked. Moreover, the Germans have 
taken an active part in compelling 
Republican recognition of civil serv- 
ice reform, the direct primary, and 
the initiative and referendum. Carl 
Schurz, Secretary of Interior under 
President Hayes, was at the same time 
the outstanding leader among Germar- 
Americans and a leading foe of the 
spoils system.” 

To woman suffrage and prohibition, 
the Germans in America were generally 
aostile. The German-American Alli- 
ance, until its dissolution during the 
war, brought great pressure upon both 
yarties against these reforms.” 

2 F, F. Schader, The Germans in the Making of 
dmerica, p. 191. 

20 See “The Place of the German Element in 
Jnited States History,” American Historical 
1ssociation Report, 1909, p. 187. 

21 “The overwhelming defeat sustained by the 
tepublican Party in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Yew York, and elsewhere in 1882 was construed 
s an emphatic condemnation of the spoils 
ystem, and the German vote was undoubtedly a 
trong element in the movement.” (A. B. 
aust, German Element in the United States, Vol. 
» p. 188.) Professor E. A. Ross, writing in 
914, said: “As voters the Germans have shown 
ttle clannishness. Their partisanship has not 
een bigoted and by their insistence on independ- 
nt voting they have perplexed and disgusted the 
ioliticians.” (“Germans in America,” Century, 
Tol. 88, May 1914, p. 101.) 

22 See Odegard, Pressure Polities. “Hearings 
before the Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
he Judiciary,” United States Senate, 65th Cong., 
d Sess., Senate Doc. 3529. One writer says: 
On these questions the German-American may 
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Unquestionably thousands of Ger- 
man voters supported Wilson in 1916, 
attracted by the slogan, “He kept us 
out of war.” What must have struck 
them as betrayal by the Democrats in 
entering the war, coupled with the per- 
secution which they suffered during 
the war years, has undoubtedly served 
to strengthen the Republicanism of 
the German voters. Their allegiance, 
though, remains tempered by seeds of 
liberalism and agrarian revolt, as was 
amply revealed in 1928 and 1932.2 


% 


Jews 


The Jews, like the Irish, are urban 
dwellers. Of approximately 4,200,000 
of them in the country, 78 per cent live 
in the large cities of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and New Jersey. Some 40 per cent 
live m New York City.” 

Group and cultural loyalty is strong 
among them, and they have played . 
an increasingly important rôle in urban 
politics, especially in New York. On 
the whole they have been Democrats, 
although their influence is by no means 
negligible in Republican councils. 

Nearly two hundred Jews from 


always be counted on as unitedly and grimly 
determined to protect both the sanctity of family 
life and the liberty of the individual.” (F. W. 
Holls, “German Voters and the Republican 
Party,” Forum, Vol. 20, p. 595.) 

% The statement of Dr. William Weber that 
the two million German votes constitute a de- 
cisive factor in Republican victory or defeat and 
that “should these... electors... break 
away from it at any time, it would mean the de- 
feat of the Republican Presidential candidate,” 
while an exaggeration, illustrates the power of 
German pressure on party politics. See Review 
of Reviews, March 1910, where Dr. Weber is 
quoted at length. It is worth mentioning also 
that the German-Americans have furnished 
much of the leadership and drive in the Socialist 
Party. Milwaukee, one of our very few So- 
cialist-governed cities, is overwhelmingly Ger- 
man. 

“L. J. Levinger, History of the Jews in the 
United States, p. 377. 
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thirty-three states have served as dele- 
gates to Democratic National Con- 
ventions, and almost an equal number 
have sat in the national conclaves of 
the Republican Party. Jews have held 
every convention office except tempo- 
rary and permanent chairman. More 
than fifty Jews have. served in Con- 
gress, six have been United States 
Senators, and nine states have had 
Jewish governors. They have served 
in the President’s cabinet, as ministers 
to other lands, and on the United 
States Supreme Court. Jewish repre- 
sentatives are found in nearly every 
state legislature and in large numbers 
on inferior Federal, state, and local 
courts. This recognition may be taken 
as an indication of Jewish influence and 
pressure upon party organization and 
activity.” 


Negroes 


It would be futile to attempt here a 
discussion of the Negro in American 
politics. The traditional loyalty of the 
colored voters to the Republican Party 
remains strong, although there are in- 
creasing signs of restlessness and inde- 
pendence among them. The migration 
of the Negro from the rural regions to 
the cities and from the South to the 
North has tended to increase his po- 
litical power and to make him a factor 
which political leaders in both parties 
dare not now ignore. 

Except for a brief period following 
the Civil War there have been few 
Negroes in elective offices in the 


2 See Bernard Postal, B'nai Brith Magazine, 
June 1932, July 1932. Levinger, op. cit., p. 
520. 

In the 73d Congress there were ten Jews: 
Adolf J. Sabath of Illinois, Florence Kahn of 
California, Herman Kopplemann of Connecticut, 
Henry Ellenbogen of Pennsylvania, Isaac Bach- 
arach of New Jersey, and Samuel Dickstein, 
Sol Bloom, Emanuel Celler, William Sirovich, 
and Theodore Peyser, all of New York. Eight 
were Democrats, and two—IJsaac Bacharach 
and Florence Kahn—were Republicans. 


United States. For a third of a cen- 
tury up to 1929, no Negro sat in Con- 
gress. In that year Oscar De Priest 
was elected from Chicago. Negroes, 
however, have been rewarded for party 
services by such appointments as 
Minister to Haiti, Registrar of the 
Treasury, Consular posts in Brazil, 
Russia, and Nicarafua, and Collectors 
of Internal Revenue, Posts, and Cus- 
toms. In general, however, the Negro 
—where allowed to vote—has been 
regarded as safely Republican, and the 
Northern Democrats have hesitated 
to enlist colored party workers openly, 
for fear of alienating the Southern 
whites. There is considerable evi- 
dence that this situation is changing.”® 


Importance of foreign vote 


The foregoing is by no means a com- 
plete picture of ethnic pressures upon 
American political parties. Enough 
has been said, however, to indicate 
some of the factors which the practical 


23 See J. E. Pierce, “The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People,” M.A. 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 1933; W. F. 
Nowlin, “The Negro in American National 
Politics,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Nov. 1928; Robert 
Moton, What The Negro Thinks; C. S. Johnson, 
The Negro in Civilization; P. Lewinson, Race, 
Class and Party; H. F. Gosnell, “The Chicago 
‘Black Belt’ as a Political Battleground,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Nov. 1933. f 

The report of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People following the 
1932 election is significant. “The 1932 election 
will be a historic one for Negroes,” says Mr. 
White, author of the report. “It shows that 
their political emancipation is well under way. 
The era of their blind allegiance to the Republi- 
can Party is definitely ended.” In some locali- 
ties, the report shows that 50 per cent or more of 
the Negroes voted Democratic. In the eleventh 
ward of Kansas City the Negro precincts—first, 
third, and eleventh—gave Roosevelt 1,050 votes 
against Hoover’s 388. In St. Louis, one third or 
more of the 150,000 Negro votes in Missouri 
went to the Democrats; in Virginia, 40 per cent; 
in Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, nearly 50 
per cent. 
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politician must take into account. 
There is abundant evidence that he is 
alive to this fact. In the campaign 
of 1896, over 120,000,000 copies of 275 
different pamphlets and leaflets were. 
sent out from Republican headquarters 
in New York and Chicago, and these 
were printed in German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Dutch, and Hebrew, as well as 
English.?? 


In appointing magistrates and in nomi- 
nating other officials, Tammany observes 
an unwritten law of religious and national 
allotments. While the leading figures in 
the Democratic machine are Irish Catho- 
lics, the Jews and the Protestants must be 
appeased. . . . Arough balance of religious 
and national allotments is maintained .. . 
by assigning a Jew to succeed a Jew, a 
German to succeed a German, and so 
on... .78 


The emphasis placed upon the so- 
called “foreign vote’ is revealed in a 
letter sent out early in 1928 by William 
H. Hill, chairman of the New York 
State Hoover-For-President Commit- 
tee, to all delegates to the Republi- 
can National Convention in New York 
and other states. Mr. Hill claimed 
that only Herbert Hoover could carry 
New York against Al Smith, since only 
Hoover could get the support of the 
Negroes and other ethnic groups. 
“I may add,” he wrote, “that the for- 
eign language press of the state 1s 
unanimously behind Hoover. Hoov- 
er’s powerful hold on the foreign 
groups .. . is an element which must 
not be overlooked. . . .’’*° 

27 See Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, op. ci., 

. 217. 
j 28 See Thomas and Blanchard, What's the Mat- 
ter with New York? p. 115. 

23 See New York Times, Sept. 6, 1928. The 
Foreign Language Information service in Novem- 
ber 1928 published the results of a survey of the 
political leanings in that campaign of a large 
number of foreign language publications. One 


hundred and thirteen papers were supporting 
Smith as against 98 for Hoover, while 46 were 
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OTHER PRESSURES AND CONCLUSION 


Political parties feel the impact of 
countless other group pressures. The 
pressure of religious and reform groups 
may not infrequently have more weight 
than any of those above discussed.3° 

It must be evident that the task con- 
fronting political’ parties in mobilizing 
consent and bringing some semblance 
of order out of the chaos which the 
democratic rights of association and 
advocacy have produced is one of no 
mean proportions. 

The vagueness and similarity of 
party platforms during our recent his- 
tory has been repeatedly emphasized 
by critics of our party system. It is 
difficult to see how, if orderly govern- 
ment is to be maintained under the 
American Constitution as we now know 
it, this situation can be changed. Our 
system is geared from the top, through 
the national election of the President 


supporting Norman Thomas, 3 the Socialist- 
Labor Party, and 23 the Communist Party. 


For Smith 


For Hoover 





* Mostly Independent or Socialist. 


The hostility of these immigrant groups to 
prohibition was a powerful factor in influencing 
their attitudes in that election. See New York 
Times, Nov. 4, 1928. 

30 See full page ad in New York Times, Oct. 
24, 1928, entitled “Who Asked His Religion?”’; 
Catholic News, April 23, 1927; The Christian 
Advocate, April 14, 1928; Current History, Jan. 
1929; especially two long letters in New York 
Times, Nov. 26, 1926, under the heading, “The 
Church-Ridden South’; also statement of 
Bishop Cannon in NewYork Times, April 25, 
1927; Odegard, “Majorities, Minorities, and 
Legislation,” THE ANNALS, Sept. 1933, p. 29. 
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and the majority requirement in the 
electoral college, to operate on a two- 
party basis. Moreover, the two-party 
system has extended its roots imex- 
tricably into our state and local gov- 
ernmental structure. So long as this 
is so, our national parties at least will 
remain substantially alike in platform 
and purpose—will confinue to be under 
the necessity of mobilizing a multitude 
of varied and conflicting interest 
groups under banners and behind sym- 
bols vague enough to mean most any- 
thing to anybody. 

It should be remembered that Amer- 
ican political parties, viewed as contin- 
uing organizations, are elective de- 
vices, not agencies for determining 
policy. Once the election is past, the 
party dissolves, leaving only a sedi- 
mentary deposit known as the “organ- 
ization” or machine, which continues 
to be interested primarily in personnel 
and patronage. The rank and file of 
party adherents become once again 
absorbed in the activities of special 
interest groups, and it is they who play 
the dominating rôle before legislatures 
and administrative bodies in determin- 
ing matters of policy. 

In the absence of rather radical con- 
stitutional changes, our two-party sys- 


tem is likely to endure. It is reason- 
ably certain, however, that in the years 
lying immediately ahead, both parties 
will have to go through the fire of 
dismemberment and reconstruction. 
Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Dr. 
Townsend, “Phil” and “Bob” La 
Follette, and Governor Floyd Olson, to 
mention but a few,*are even now fan- 
ning the flames.*! 


3t See Charles E. Coughlin, “Can Democracy 
and Capitalism Last?” Today, Dec. 29, 1932; 
William Hard, “When Father Coughlin Comes to 
Washington,” Red Book Magazine, March 1935; 
Hodding Carter and Gerald Smith, “Huey Long 
-~Bogeyman or Superman?” New Republic, 
Feb. 13, 1935; Edgar Sisson, “Huey Long— 
Dictator of the Delta,” Today, Oct. 6, 1934; 
Hodding Carter, “The Kingfish on His Way,” 
New Republic, Nov. 21, 1934; Louis Adamic, 
“Phil La Follette,” Nation, Feb. 27, 1935; “The 
La Follettes Face the Future,” Nation, Feb. 20, 
1935; R. G. Swing, “Huey Long—-His Bid for 
National Power,” Nation, Jan. 28, 1935; “The 
Menace of Huey Long,” Nation, Jan. 9, 1935; 
Alexander Kendrick, “Huey Long’s Revolution,” 
Nation, Aug. 22, 1934; M. B. Schnapper, “Gold 
Bricks for the Aged—A Review of the Townsend 
Plan,” Nation, Jan. 9, 1935; Editorial, “Will the 
Republicans Come Back?” New Republic, Aug. 
4, 1984; F. R. Daniell, “The Gentleman from 
Louisiana,” Current History, Nov. 1984; George 
Soule, “What Will Become of the Republicans?” 
Harpers, Feb. 1935, See also for background: 
M. A. Hallgren, Seeds of Revolt; Huey Long, 
Every Man a King. 
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assistant professor of government at Williams College. 
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Molding Public Opinion 


By Enwarp L. BERNAYS 


UBLIC opinion has suddenly 

emerged as an entity that must be 
considered and intelligently dealt with 
in any endeavor involving the public 
or any part of it. World War prop- 
aganda showed the possibilities of 
molding public opinion towards an 
objective. Its success convinced lead- 
ers how vital it is to gauge public 
reaction to ideas or products; how 
necessary it is to get public support for 
any project of consequence. 

As civilization has grown more com- 
plex, the transmission of ideas has 
been quickened. As competitive forces 
have multiplied and sharpened, it has 
become increasingly apparent to all 
groups that they must win and obtain 
public approval if they are to survive 
in the welter of competing forces 
struggling for public favor. 

This recognition has led to the de- 
velopment of a new type of technician 
—the counsel on public relations— 
on whose advice many individuals 
and groups rely. The function of the 
public relations counsel is to interpret 
his client to the public, and the public 
to his client. In its logical extension, 
it is to bring about a harmony of un- 
derstanding between nation and na- 
tion, government and the people, 
charitable institutions and contribu- 
tors, private corporation and its public, 
or between any group and the public 
which that group serves and upon 
whose good will it is dependent. 

The propagandist can be a force for 
constructive or destructive ends. This 
is not unique with his profession. It 
is a condition which prevails in other 
professions and businesses as well. 
Certainly forces for the public good 
should use the weapon. Let us con- 


sider for a,moment some of the high 
spots in the background of public opin- 
ion, the field in Which the counsel on 
public relations works. 


Tus Pusuic 


Who is the public? The words, 
“molding public opinion,” assume the 
existence of a united, cohesive public. 
Such a public can exist perhaps in 
times of a vital need or emergency. 
But ordinarily, what we call the public 
is made up of a great many smaller 
publics or groups banded together 
because of some common interest. 

A political tactician, in planning his 
campaign, first roughly classifies his 
public into those who are for him and 
do not need to be propagandized, 
those who are against him, and those 
who may be swayed but do not belong 
definitely to either of the two other 
groups. Such an analysis of the public 
is simple and elementary. But it is 
only rarely that the public can be so 
definitely classified. 

Sometimes the public may be classi- 
fied according to geographical distribu- 
tion. Or it may be divided according 
to age groups. Mussolini and Hitler, 
for example, place great emphasis on 
youth movements, and utilize the in- 
fluence of the young to sway the more 
temperate adult groups. In some 
cases, the public is divided according 
to sex, financial classifications, occupa- 
tional classifications, economic or po- 
litical beliefs, or social groups in the 
narrower sense. There may be classi- 
fication according to reading habits, 
intellectual capacities, positions as 
leaders or followers, positions as em- 
ployers or employed, religious affilia- 
tions, racial and national derivations, 
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or special interests in sports, philan- 
thropies, hobbies, or clubs. 


GROUP LEADERSHIP 


Here, then, is a first element in 
molding public opinion. How can 
the propagandist reach these groups 
who make up the large public? . He 
can reach them through their leaders, 
for the individual looks for leadership 
to the leaders of the groups to which he 
belongs. He may be dominated by 
the leaders of many groups, for these 
group cleavages of society are numer- 
ous and diversified. They play a vital 
part in molding public opinion, and 
they offer the propagandist a means of 
reaching vast numbers of individuals; 
for with so many confusing and con- 
flicting ideas competing for the in- 
dividual’s attention, he is forced to 
look to others for authority and 
leadership. No man, in today’s com- 
plicated world, can base his judgments 
and acts entirely on his own examina- 
tion and weighing of the evidence. A 
credence in leaders is a sound short-cut 
(when leaders are sound). 

Thus the group leader becomes a key 
figure in the molding of public opinion, 
and his acceptance of a given idea car- 
ries with it the acceptance of many of 
his followers—through many channels. 
If group leaders accept our ideas, the 
groups they dominate will respond. 
The importance of these key leaders as 
2 medium for reaching large groups of 
che population is a factor of primary 
mportance, and must never be neg- 
ected. Nor must we forget that not 
mly do they convey ideas to the publie, 
out they also interpret and articulate 
‘o the propagandist, for his guidance, 
the particular groups they represent. 
[n their entirety, they represent the 
whole public. 

Pressure groups today are at the 
oasis of movements that gain wide ac- 
eptance. We may define a “pressure 


group” as any group of people inter- 
ested enough in an idea to support it 
actively. Active participation in such 
a group may take no more tangible 
form than writing a letter or attending 
a meeting. Nearly all Americans fall 
into some such group, many into sev- 
eral; and it is through group cohesion 
and group leadership that one can 
awaken public interest most speedily 
and constructively. The success of 
prohibition repeal was achieved, not 
by directly converting millions of 
people, but by enlisting the active 
support of leaders of groups to which 
millions of people belonged. 


Homan MOTIVATIONS 


Behind all these divisions and af- 
filiations of individual members of the 
public, a second factor must be borne 
in mind by the propagandist. What 
are the great basic motivations of 
people, wherever they are and to 
whatever groups they belong? Self- 
preservation, ambition, pride, hunger, 
love of family and children, patriotism, 
initativeness, the desire to be a leader, 
love of play—these and others are the 
psychological raw materials of which 
every leader must be aware in his en- 
deavor to win the public to his point 
of view. 

The propagandist must analyze his 
problem in its relationship to the un- 
derlying motives of the people and the 
groups to which they belong. He 
must therefore resolve his case into 
terms that will appeal to fundamental 
motives in such a way as to get the 
attention and support of the leaders of 
the vast system of interlocking groups 
making up his public, as well as of 
their publics, The milk mdustry, for 
instance, recognizing that milk has 
marked qualities that appeal to the 
self-preservation motive of human 
beings, finds that health, nutrition, 
and other authorities will of their own 
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accord emphasize these qualities of 
milk to their public. 


SYMBOLS 


A public relations campaign must 
take into consideration the group rela- 
tionships of society and the dominant 
instincts of people. It must also 
reckon with the Validity of symbols, 
which is the third point im this dis- 
cussion of the background of public 
relations. A symbol may be defined 
as a short-cut to understanding and to 
action. It is the currency of propa- 
ganda. Often it is a word. The 
connection established by the “wets” 
between the words “racketeer” and 
“prohibition” undoubtedly influenced 
public opinion against prohibition. 
The acceptance of the symbol is emo- 
tional and an expression of familiarity. 
That symbols must be carefully chosen 
is self-evident. In publicizing a vast 
corporation, the symbol may be a 
single person at the head of the organ- 
ization; it may be a slogan describing 
the product; or it may be a single 
department which performs a specific 
public service. 

It is the function of the public rela- 
tions program to associate the special 
pleading with ideas to which the public 
is receptive. The potency of symbols 


is constantly changing. They must 


be utilized intelligently at every op- 
portunity. Commentators on propa- 
ganda technique have occasionally 
stated that this is a method that 
attempts to gain adherents for a point 
of view by an appeal to the emotions 
instead of to the brain. This is, of 
course, a re-defining of the word as 
propagandists know it. The propa- 
gandist uses every sound method 
available to him to project his ideas. 


Toe MEDIA 


We come to the fourth factor which 
the propagandist must keep in mind 


at all times—the media by which his 
facts and his point of view reach his 
public. 

In the vast system which has grown 
up today for the production and dis- 
semination of ideas, there are many 
media through which ideas come to 
the public minute by minute and day 
by day. Cameras, microphones, print- 
ing presses, and typewriters are multi- 
tudinously busy presenting, through 
these media, the opinions of A to B, 
C, and D; presenting facts collected 
by E to F, G, and H; and reporting 
events created by I for the benefit of 
J, K, and L. 

Let us list a few of these media 
which I have catalogued under the 
printed word—inecluding advertising, 
of course. The figures given are ob- 
viously approximate. 


Daily newspapers (U.S.)........ 2,000 
Weekly newspapers (U.5S.).... 6,300 
Semi-weekly newspapers (U. S.) .. 350 
Circulation of daily newspapers 

(U. S. and Canada)........... 38,700,000 
Sunday circulation.............. 26,700,000 
Religious publications.......... 690 
Class and trade publications...... 2,500 
Miscellaneous publications of all 

nd 6) ee eRe ee eee ee 3,800 
New books published (1933) ...... 6,813 
Billboards. .........00scececeees 200,000 

Direct-by-mail, telegrams, cables, 


and the like also fall under the classifi- 
cation of the printed word. 

Under the spoken word we have, 
with their approximate numbers: 


Radio stations Dn E 600 
Radio sets. f . 18,500,000 
Churches. . ATAP ' 282,000 
Legitimate theaters. ARISE ET 
Chautauquas paat thousands 

of people.. EE T 
Telephones (U. S). oe ee re 16,800,0008 
Women’s Clubs..............006 14,500 


Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, service 
clubs, business men’s clubs, and 
TG LO ase iio eine We Sereda ee eee 


a which may be interconnected,” Dec. 31, 
1934. Cf. American „Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., Report, 1934, pp. 1, 18. 
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Under the graphic or pictorial 
classification, we have, with their ap- 
proximate numbers: 


Motion picture houses (U.S.)..... 22,000 
Seating capacity............00., 11,300,000 
Picture showings in public schools 

In ONG Years csv kbc devas y 44,000 


Rotogravure sections in 63 news- 
papers with a circulation of 
millions... anana as etees iG oad 

Numerous services providing pic- 
tures for the small daily........ 

Display of news pictures all over 
the United States, as window 
displays, and thelike.......... 

Traveling exhibits, exhibits in 
museums, libraries, and the like. 


We have called attention to these 
figures in order to make the point that 
this organization of communication in 
the United States enables practically 
any person or any group or any move- 
ment to be brought almost immediately 
into the closest juxtaposition with 
people almost anywhere. ‘This is one 
important fact which makes the con- 
trol or the modification of mass be- 
havior possible in the United States. 
The control over mass behavior is 
obviously tremendously augmented if 
ideas are effectively projected through 
these media. The individual cannot 
ignore effective appeals through these 
channels, especially when the appeals 
are based on dominant motives and 
have the support of group leaders. 

Every one is a propagandist for some 
platform, and it is the freedom with 
which all may employ the methods of 
propaganda that makes for safety and 
stability in a democratic country. No 
man or group of men in this country 
has ever had a monopolistic control 
of methods or media. There are no 
patents by which one can control the 
dissemination of opinion. There is no 
coercion by which any man can prevent 
any group of free adult people in 
America from opposing ideas dissemi- 
nated by others. The great safeguard 


to propaganda methods in this country 
is that there is always freedom of 
counter-propaganda available here. 
In that regard we differ from Fascist 
and Communist régimes. The free- 
dom of counter-propaganda must go 
hand in hand with the freedom of 
speech, of the press, and cf the right 
to peaceable assembly—fundamentals 
of democracy. 


Four STEPS ESSENTIAL TO 
FORMULATE A PROGRAM 


Let us turn now to the more specific 
steps that have to be taken in formulat- 
ing a public relations program. For 
the sake of making this outline more 
specific let us assume that the program 
is for an industry. Four steps are 
indicated: 


1. Formulation of objectives 


The first point is the formulation of 
just what the objectives are. This is 
the basic step. Under our competitive 
system, the private profit motive and 
the public interest must coincide. If 
the objectives are not in the public 
interest, the program should be aban- 
doned. 


2. Analysis of public attitude 


The second point is the analysis of 
the attitude of the public towards the 
industry and the services it renders. 

Obviously, such an analysis must be 
based on a broad and representative 
survey which should answer such 
questions as: What is the general at- 
titude of the public towards the 
products and service provided? How 
do specific actions and broad policies 
of the industry affect the public’s 
attitude? In what ways does the in- 
dustry fail to measure up to what the 
publie expects of it? 

Such a study should also reveal any 
fundamental changes that are taking 
place in public opinion, so that the in- 
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dustry may either make whatever 
changes may be indicated to conform 
to new public demands, or endeavor 
to educate the public to its own point 
of view wherever public demands seem 
impossible of fulfillment. 

This survey will previde a scientific 
foundation on which the industry can 
base its public relations program and, 
if necessary, make indicated changes 
in the conduct of its business. Such 
studies bring to light numerous im- 
portant facts that could not be ob- 
tained through the usual relationships 
between salesmen and customers. 


Such a survey, too, should give the’ 


industry a better perspective of all the 
other products and services that are 
competing with what it has to sell. 


3. Study of analysis — ° 

Taking up the third step, a study of 
this analysis should then be made 
with a view to keynoting the approach 
to the public in terms of action of the 
industry. This action must be con- 
tinuous over a period of time. It 
must be overt wherever possible. It 
must be conceived in terms of the 
publie’s interest, in so far as this coin- 
cides with the industry’s own private 
interest. 

Such a public relations program or 
policy must be integrated into the 
entire functioning of the industry. It 
cannot be something that is simply 
superimposed on the organization. It 
cannot be lip worship to an idea. It 
cannot consist merely of releases from 
a mimeograph machine. It must be 
part and parcel of the thinking and 
action of the leaders in the industry. 
And it may mean that such thinking 
and action must be decidedly changed 
in order to conform to public demand 
and public objectives. Ideas that are 
not generally accepted by the public 
can be made acceptable only if they 
can be shown to be of value to the 


$ 
public, and if their appeal can be 
related to acceptable facts, opinions, 
or customs. Symbols must be valid 
as well as vital. 

In commerce and industry, only 
recently has the idea of enlightened 
self-interest become effective. Cor- 
porațions are appreciating that the 
self-interest of te corporation can best 
be served if it promotes the public 
interest. Life insurance companies 
have realized that their interest in the 
public health has been of financial 
benefit to the companies. A radio 
instrument manufacturing company 
in trying to sell good radios realizes 
the value of stimulating a more con- 
structive and discriminating interest 
in radio broadcast programs them- 
selves. 

The policy to be established must 
reconcile the actual objective with the 
preconceptions, the preoccupations, 
and the existing attitudes of the many 
sections of the public. The policy 
determined on may be simply a policy 
of the most profound and widespread 
fact-finding, and subsequent presenta- 
tion of the facts to an individual, a 
group, or the general public. The 
policy may require the formulation of 
a program to educate the public on 
the broad issues involved, or it may re- 
quire an active offensive on behalf of a 
particular fact. 

The determination of a basic policy 
is of supreme importance in any propa- 
gandist move. Merely to express opin- 
ion, no matter how well, may be of 
little value or definitely harmful to the 
cause, if it does not specifically meet 
the underlying needs of the situation. 


4. Use of media 


After such a program has been laid 
out on paper and decided upon in 
terms of broad policy, the fourth step— 
the actual carrying out of such a policy 
—can begin. This is the projection 
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and interpretation of the industry 
through all possible media, in terms of 
what the public is thinking and 
demanding. 

The first principle of such a cam- 
paign is that it must have continuity. 
Isolated approaches are of little value. 
The effort must be carefully planned 
so that the effect of the effort may 
become cumulatively powerful. The 
structure of the campaign must be as 
progressive and unified as the erection 
of a building. 

We have already enumerated many 
of the media to be considered. The 
old-time press agent sent pieces to the 
paper; the propagandist today may 
wage an entire campaign without 
sending a single release to the news- 
papers. The media are still impor- 
tant, and they may be utilized to the 
utmost, but they must be utilized with 
discrimination. Certainideas aremore 
effective when transmitted through 
certain media. A thousand people 
marching may be more convincing 
than a thousand words, or vice versa, 
depending upon the circumstances. 

Not only must these media be 
selected with care, but the objective— 
in whatever form expressed——must be 
stated in terms of the particular 
medium desired. This means that the 


objective will have to be dramatized 
so that the basic ideas it represents 
stand out in the welter of competing 
ideas and flow naturally to the public 
through the accustomed channels. 

Events will have to be developed 
which will symbolize the objectives 
and at the same time be interesting 
enough to be utilized in the various 
channels that reach the public. Sup- 
port must be obtained from leaders of 
the public, and this support reflected to 
the public. Symbols must be selected. 
Once a searching study of public 
attitudes has been made, and the 
program codrdinated with these atti- 
tudes, many channels that reach the 
public will be found. 


This paper has attempted to give a 
dispassionate outline of the techniques 
and the media involved in the molding 
of public opinion by any group. No 
attempt has been made to discuss the 
social significance of this new develop- 
ment in our complex civilization. Ob- 
viously, every group interested in 
social advancement must base its ap- 
proach to its problems on a recognition 
of the principles and practices as 
brought out in this outline of the 
subject. 
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Psychology and Propaganda 


By Lronarp W. Doog and Epwarp S. ROBINSON 


HE term “propaganda” has come 

to mean the employment of non- 
logical, or affective, appeals in the 
public dissemination and modification 
of ideas, attitudes, and beliefs. Propa- 
ganda is to be contrasted with those 
types of communication that make use 
of factually accurate and logically ade- 
quate explanation. It is related to 
“persuasion,” which connotes, in addi- 
tion, a more intimate contact with peo- 
ple and a more thorough marshaling of 
evidence. 

Looked upon in this way, the con- 
ception of propaganda. is psychologi- 
cally significant. When programs of 
publicity differ in the amount of re- 
flective thought which they stimulate, 
such differences are clearly psycho- 
logical. There are, however, certain 
popular conceptions of propaganda 
which must be carefully eliminated 
from the psychological description of 
this class of phenomena. 


Current Views or PROPAGANDA 


A naive, yet widely current, view of 
propaganda, which has resulted largely 
from the evils associated with the war, 
identifies the term simply with the 
dissemination of ideas that are false, 
unwholesome, or subversive. To 
many members of the American Bar 
Association a realistic discussion of 
constitutional law is “propaganda,” 
while the conservative and idealistic 
treatment of the same subject is “edu- 
cation.” There are undoubtedly radi- 
cals who would merely reverse the 
application of these terms. In either 
case, propaganda in this sense is a 
moral and partisan rather than a psy- 
chological concept. Its application 
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depends, not upon a naturalistic de- 
scription of mental processes, but upon 
the ethical and political standards of 
a limited social group. 

There is no linguistic rule that out- 
Jaws this moral definition of propa- 
ganda. Nevertheless, from the stand- 
point of the investigator who desires a 
better understanding and control of 
the mechanisms of communication, 
such usage isa handicap. A graduate 
student in psychology set out not long 
ago to write an essay on propaganda, 
but he soon returned with the report 
that there was nothing to discover or 
to say about the subject except that it 
was “vicious.” What had actually 
dawned upon him was that essentially 
similar psychological principles may 
be involved in the dissemination of 
valid and invalid opmions—and he 
had been unable to shake loose from 
the popular notion that propaganda is 
necessarily bad. He felt called upon 
to point out some fundamental pecu- 
liarity in the dissemination of subver- 
sive ideas, and he was balked by his 
own realization that no such peculiari- 
ties existed except in the subversive- 
ness of the ideas disseminated. 

Another impulse to identify propa- 
ganda with the false and vicious comes 
from the more sophisticated view that 
the value of any psychological influ- 
ence is to be identified with the 
amount of reflective thought which it 
arouses. From this it follows that a 
statement surrounded by elaborate 
statistics or dialectics is fairly sure to 
be more valid than a statement devoid 
of such elaborative support. This 
theory is analogous to the ethical no- 
tion that conduct is necessarily better 
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if it proceeds out of conscious delibera- 
tion—that a man who has difficulty in 
making up his mind to be decent is 
more to be admired than a man who 
is decent automatically. 

It is of course true that, men are 
often victimized through suggestion, 
and that acquaintance, with the facts 
may be the best protection against the 
statement that cigarettes are a source 
of physiological energy, or that hus- 
bands who do not use a trade-marked 
shaving soap are liable to lose the 
affection of their wives. But it is also 
true that children are most likely to 
adopt good manners as a result of 
direct example, and that motorists are 
most likely to acquire caution as a re- 
sult of some simple emotional appeal 
or experience. The psychologist is 
interested in the fact that attitudes 
may be altered or constructed either 
through the arousal of reflective 
thought or through the devices of 
propaganda, but he does not assume 
that either of these procedures is a 
guarantee of the social value of its own 
results. 

The nature and the consequence of 
an opinion or attitude must be exam- 
ined before we are in a position to 
avaluate the psychological mechan- 
isms through which it was established. 
We may properly object to the use of 
an affective appeal if such appeal leads 
to a belief or act that would have been 
rejected in the light of adequate 
knowledge of the relevant facts. We 
may also object to the use of elaborate 
facts and arguments if they create an 
attitude that throws an individual 
seriously out of adjustment to his en- 
vironment. Thus propaganda is nei- 
ther invariably better nor worse 
than “rational” discourse. The simple 
amotional appeal, like statistical 
and dialectical arguments, may be 
put to good purposes as well as to 
bad. 


Brasep CLASSIFICATION 


When propaganda is viewed in this 
objective light, it becomes clear that 
the “trfiith” implied in education and 
the “falsity” usually ascribed to propa- 
ganda are really the narrow judgments 
of the earnest classifier. It is easy to 
notice the propaganda which is not in 
accord with one’s own point of view, 
and to give a more respectable label to 
the efforts of those who represent what 
one thinks or believes one thinks. As 
a result, too many authors have 
heaped their abuse upon propagan- 
dists who are seeking to change aspects 
of the status quo which they them- 
selves cherish, and they have been 
almost completely blind to other 
propagandists engaged in the process 
of transmitting the basis of their own 
beliefs, viz., the social heritage. 

To be sure, many of the propagan- 
dists, whose true function is seldom 
recognized, do not appreciate the so- 
cial consequences of what they are 
doing. Pedagogues, for example, may 
honestly believe that they are elucidat- 
ing a portion of the “truth” when they 
condemn the idea of sudden social 
change; and yet the fact remains that 
they are influencing their students by 
the same means employed by the 
public utility companies in their cam- 
paign to gain support for private own- 
ership in the raw. 

A strictly psychological distinction 
must be drawn, therefore, between the 
propagandist who consciously and de- 
liberately seeks to disseminate mate- 
rial in his own behalf or in the interest 
of a client, and the propagandist who 
unwittingly spreads a particular doc- 
trine. Psychologically, the former in- 
tends to accomplish what he does or 
does not accomplish, and the latter is 
generally motivated by factors that 
have no direct connection with what 
he is doing. Intentional and uninten- 
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tional propagandists occupy positions 
in society which possess different de- 
grees of prestige, but both of them 
employ very similar techniques. 

An explanation of these techniques 
involves a psychological analysis of 
what happens to theindividuals whom 
the propagandist is attempting to in- 
fluence. Such an explanation can be 
most fruitfully outlined by means of 
specific references to the psychological 
problems of perception and sugges- 
tion, for perception and suggestion 
represent both the difficulties and the 
procedure of the propagandist him- 
self. 


GAINING ATTENTION 


Before people can be infiuenced by 
outsiders, they must perceive the 
stimulus-situation that is supposed to 
affect them. A situation first has to 
stand out from the vastly complicated 
background which constitutes the nor- 
mal environment. Modern vehicles 
of communication offer the propagan- 
dist very efficient avenues of approach 
to large numbers of individuals. The 
intentional propagandist consequently 
selects with great care the billboard, 
the magazine, the radio program, or 
the hall as his psychological mega- 
phone, and the unintentional propa- 
gandist ex officio seems to have in his 
possession the principal organs of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Most men and women, however, 
actually do not like to be indoctri- 
nated, or rather they prefer to be un- 
aware of the indoctrination which is 
pervading them. In real life, subjects 
are not nearly so codperative as are 
students in a psychological laboratory. 
The propagandist necessarily has to 
overcome this resistance by making his 
stimulus-situation as alluring as pos- 
sible. He does manage to attract at- 
tention by employing devices which 
merely attract attention and which 


6 
may have no connection with his own 
aim. A violin solo, for example, does 
not appear to be related to a laxative, 
and yet it may entice radio listeners 
voluntarily to perceive the name of a 
particular pill. 

The propagandist is not yet ex- 
hawsted in his efiort to solve the prob- 
lem of perception. He very often sim- 
plifies his message so that it can fit into 
the range of perception. Making sci- 
ence so easy that it can be grasped by 
reading two or three lines of a placard 
in a crowded subway train flatters 
the reader and probably increases 
sales. Finally, the propagandist is 
acquainted with the laws of chance; he 
knows that if he repeats his stimuli 
sufficiently often, eventually more and 
more people will begin to notice his 
existence. Perceiving a situation may 
be quite different from reacting to it in 
a prescribed fashion; but perception 
remains the first step in the process. 


METHODS or SUGGESTION 


Propaganda demands a psychologi- 
cal change within a group of person- 
alities, and that change is brought 
about by suggestion. Sometimes the 
propagandist reveals his aim, and then 
he is resorting to direct suggestion. 
In other situations—and it is these 
situations that have irked so many 
writers—-the propagandist conceals 
both his own identity and his goal. 
Here he is hoping that through indirect 
suggestion, people’s preëxisting atti- 
tudes will be aroused and reorganized 
to his advantage. Psychologically it 
is wise to offer suggestions indirectly 
when the prestige of the propagandist 
or of his cause is such that the kind of 
revelation required by direct sugges- 
tion would create antagonism. It is 
also possible to carry on an extensive 
campaign, only in the course of which 
are people given an opportunity to per- 
ceive the propaganda as propaganda. 
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[n this instance, first indirect and then 
direct suggestions are given. The 
latter, moreover, must be added at a 
crucial moment after the psychological 
atmosphere has been carefully pre- 
pared. > 

The success of a suggestion depends 
upon the arousal of attitudes or beliefs 
which people already possess. If 
these attitudes are momentarily active, 
then they may be exploited by the 
wide-awake propagandist. This is 
what is meant by swimming with the 
tide, or, in Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels’ terminology, “seeing with 
the eyes of the masses.” Those atti- 
tudes which play a significant rôle in 
the lfe of the personality can be 
tapped quite readily, and the new inte- 
gration that emerges as a result of the 


suggestion may be very influential. 


To know which attitudes are active 
and which are central requires a com- 
bination of psychological intuition and 
an insight into the social structure of a 
culture in which many of these atti- 
tudes have their genesis. It is also 
important to vary the type of appeal, 
since the reasons which induce people 
to react in specified fashion never re- 
main constant. 

And yet there are many individuals 
who are not potential “victims” of cer- 
tain kinds of propaganda, since their 
mental organization may be hostile to 
the very ideas which these particular 
changes involve. To capture them, 
the propagandist must resort to one of 
two methods of counter-propaganda. 
In the first place, he may ignore the 
hostility (and pray that it remain 
latent) and instead employ positive 
suggestion in an effort to build up fa- 
vorable attitudes. Naturally these at- 
titudes in turn are constructed on the 
basis of other attitudes that are still 
more distant from the propagandist’s 
goal. A second method of counter- 
propaganda makes use of negative 


suggestion; the propagandist tries 
ruthlessly to break down attitudes 
that are unfriendly to him, so that 
they will no longer inhibit people from 
joining his cause. Positive suggestion 
must supplement negative suggestion, 
inasmuch as thé destruction of one 
type of attitude implies the substitu- 
tion of a different type. 


DEVICES oF THE PROPAGANDIST 


Perception and suggestion, however, 
by no means complete the picture of 
how propaganda operates. For the 
propagandist is dealing with a number 
of people whose ways of life are both 
varied and unique. He can never be 
absolutely certain that a given stimu- 
lus will bring about the same response 
in every single Individual. There re- 
mains a sphere of unpredictability 
which he cannot completely control. 
As a realistic man of affairs, he must be 
content with percentages and not seek 
perfect scores. Any person living in 
society is stimulated constantly, and, 
since propaganda is often extended in 
time, the propagandist may see his 
efforts destroyed by a rival before his 
own ends have been attained. It is 
essential, therefore, for him to reduce 
the sphere of unpredictability as far as 
possible by means of a number of sub- 
tle devices. 

Submissive people are admittedly 
very suggestible. Now submissive- 
ness seems to be largely a product of 
the awe that clings to objects and 
people with prestige. Propagandists 
have readily discovered that the social 
values within any culture do have 
prestige, and they include such values 
in their stimulus-situations. A flag, a 
quotation from the Bible, an author- 
ity, a sentimental reference to the 
glorious past—these are some of the 
typical values which help propaganda. 
The propagandist may have to per- 
suade prominent people to lend their 


support, and thereafter he utilizes 
them as instruments of propaganda. 
Thus an advertiser is willing to pay 
for a testimonial, for he thinks—and 
he is probably right—that he can make 
his prospective customers more gul- 
lible by having some’one else proclaim 
the virtues of his product. An im- 
pression of universality also provokes 
submission, and the skillful propagan- 
dist always strives to create this im- 
pression. Politicians, for example, 
love to have folks jump on their band 
wagons. 

The propagandist wants conflict 
only when the battle will be to his ad- 
vantage. More often than not he will 
be afraid to present, or his training in 
the mores will prevent him from trans- 
mitting, what might’ be considered 
true on the basis of some other crite- 
rion. Such truth would be damaging. 
To avoid this possibility, he may 
shrewdly or unconsciously limit his 
stimulus-situation by suppressing, dis- 
torting, or fabricating the possible 
sources of disturbance. Any oneor all 
of these methods have shocked too 
many pious observers who still have 
the mistaken notion that everything 
about any situation can, should, and 
will be presented. 

When the propagandist has changed 
people psychologically, he often wants 
to retain their patronage. To do this, 
he must strengthen the new attitudes 
which have emerged within these pa- 
trons. Again he repeats his stimulus- 
situation, this time not to make more 
people perceive his message, but to 
have those who have perceived it re- 
main static in at least one respect. 
Again he varies the situation, not to 
gain the support of the unconverted, 
but to furnish additional intellectual 
and emotional reasons for the beliefs 
that have now come to exist. And 
again he seeks to induce new attitudes 
from older ones, not to draw in the 


tardy or the stubborn, but to fortify 
the faithful. It is clear, then, that 
repetition, variation, and the construc- 
tion of new attitudes have simultane- 
ously both a perceptual and a reénforc- 
ing function. 

Like Sir Basil Zaharoff, propagan- 
dists, especiallythe unintentional ones, 
are fond of children. For children are 
plastic, and the propaganda which is 
sprayed upon them at an early age is 
likely to last. Similarly any propa- 
gandist is eager to be the first force to 
reach people, since an initial attitude 
is relatively stable. The principle of 
primacy, consequently, is one of the 
surest ways of coping with the sphere 
of unpredictability. 

It must not be thought, however, 
that the propagandist merely wants to 
change people’s attitudes; on the con- 
trary-—and especially in the long run 
—he is anxious to have these attitudes 
lead to. action. Moral support is not 
substantial enough; it must brig 
about overt behavior. The propa- 
gandist is seldom shy; without a blush 
he indicates the paths of action along 
which people who feel as he has made 
them feel can most satisfactorily re- 
lease “their” feelings. 

Finally, the propagandist may find 
that he cannot influence some people 
by means of the wide appeals con- 
tained in his propaganda. He may 
have carefully prepared the way and 
yet they will resist him anyhow. At 
this point he confines his attack to a 
very small group and even to a single 
individual; by using persuasion In a 
face-to-face contact, he is able to vary 
his technique to meet the exigencies of 
the personalities confronting him. 


OBLIGATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 

These are the principal mechanisms 
that underlie propaganda, regardless 
of the ends that are involved. The 
attitudes aroused by the propagandist 
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and the amount of emotion or intellect 
which they contain will vary with the 
individual and with the situation. It 
is hopeless, then, to try to distinguish 
true education from all types of propa- 
ganda in terms of the method of com- 
munication or the psychological proc- 
esses at work. Such a distinotion 
requires that some one analyze care- 
fully, in the light of the prevailing 
scientific and ssthetic notions of an 
era, both the content of what is 
transmitted and its social effect upon 
people. 

To some it will appear that the task 
of psychology must end with descrip- 
tion at this level. Many social think- 
ers believe that the psychologist is 
limited to description at the disinter- 
ested level of perception and sugges- 
tion, and that others must come 
forward to decide how our scientific 
knowledge of propaganda is to be used 
in the regulation of human affairs. 
Such a position, however, fails to take 
account of the fact that the value or 
the danger of a new attitude or belief 
produced by propaganda or education 
can be understood only in terms of 
other attitudes or beliefs of the com- 
munity. 

Granted that a certain type of 
propaganda is the most effective 
means of arousing patriotism or a 
desire for Martini cocktails, a further 
valid basis for a. decision as to whether 
such sentiments should be established 
is to be found in an examination 
of their psychological consequences. 
Nationalistic feelings and desires to be 
smart are never established in a psy- 
chological vacuum. They are addi- 
tions to or modifications of some ex- 
isting organization of psychological 
traits. It is a fact of distinctly psy- 
chological nature that a man who has 
a mild opinion that Jews are not 
Americans may express an increase 
in his general patriotism by becoming 


overtly antagonistic to his Jewish 
neighbors. It is also a psychological 
fact that a man who comes to attribute 
prestige value to Martini cocktails 
may bécome susceptible to the habit- 
forming potentialities of alcoholic eu- 
phoria. . 

Thus the psychologist has practical 
obligations in his study of propaganda. 
Though it is to the interest of better 
understanding that he should not at 
once declare all propaganda bad, and 
that he should not glibly identify its 
badness with the directness or the in- 
directness of its appeal, he is not there- 
by freed from all duty to give advice 
regarding the state of public opinion 
and the mechanisms that ought to be 
used in its control. The psychologist 
who observes fundamentally similar 
psychological mechanisms in the psy- 
chotic and the sane, still has a respon- 
sibility to fight mental disease. 

The psychologist, of course, even 
though much of the obvious uninten- 
tional propaganda has escaped him, 
has done much more in the way of 
furnishing disinterested descriptions 
of the process of propaganda than he 
has in stating the circumstances under 
which a given type of propaganda 
should or should not be used. Pos- 
sibly this timidity is due to his efforts 
to avoid those popular but superficial 
judgments about the basic vicious- 
ness of propaganda which have been 
pointed out. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


There is, however, another force 
that may have been important in pre- 
venting the psychologist from taking 
sides. Especially during the later 
eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
tury, much was made of the notion 
that all expression should be free. 
John Stuart Mill found it difficult to 
imagine an opinion which was too ab- 
surd to be permitted circulation. It 
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was assumed that the truth would al- 
ways survive the rivalry of falsehood, 
and that, since we can never be sure of 
truth or falsehood when we first meet 
them, it is better that society should 
tolerate every possible idea. If false- 
hood is certain ultimately to perish, a 
check upon freedom of expression 
merely runs the risk of stifling truth. 

This doctrine, which was analogous 
to, and possibly a part of, the economic 
theory of laissez faire, has tended to 
make men conservative in their effort 
to control expression. The unscrupu- 
lous advertiser and the pressure group 
in politics have been greatly protected 
in their activities by the fact that they 
could raise the free-speech argument 
against any who, in the public interest, 
might seek to throttle them. Under 
these circumstances the psychologist, 
like the government official, has 
tended to remain on the side line. 

The laissez faire theory of economics 
seems to be true as long as industry 
and business are divided into small 
enough units. At least the harm re- 
sulting from the freedom of any single 
small economic unit is not offensive to 
many people. Similarly, small voices, 
as long as they are independent,. can 
speak as they will, with little risk of 
causing large public evils. But when 
great corporations arise, which are 
capable of modifying the rules of the 
contest to suit themselves, and of 
building up surpluses to support their 
own inefficiency, the public begins to 
be skeptical of the liberal doctrine of 
noninterference. When it is seen that 
a few large newspaper chains can turn 
a peaceful people into rabid warriors, 
or when a business man with enough 
money is able to advance questionable 
medical advice in a manner which 
others are not financially able to 
oppose, again the doctrine of free- 
dom comes into question. Nowadays, 
psychological, like economic, competi- 
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tion ‘Is typically one-sided. This is a 
relatively new situation to psycholo- 
gists as well as to other men. 

In the face of economic, political, 
social, and spiritual cartels, the lit- 
eral doctyine of noninterference with 
speech has plainly broken down. In 
most countries gt has been replaced by 
the equally one-sided theory that the 


‘attitudes and opinions of a people 


should be under the complete control 
of governmental officials—that psy- 
chological freedom mevitably leads to 
social disintegration. In Great Brit- 
ain, Scandinavia, and the United 
States, the ideal of free expression has 
not been entirely given up, though the 
nineteenth-century ideal of complete 
psychological laissez faire has under- 
gone drastic modification. In the 
psychological as well as in the eco- 
nomic realm it is seen that freedom is 
tolerable only within limits. Few 
would argue that the cinema interests 
have the right to make any use of sex 
appeal that will increase their paid 
admissions. Few would argue that 
the promoters of a business should be 
free to make any claims they will to 
prospective purchasers of their securi- 
ties. 

Whether one looks upon the psycho- 
logical problem of modern social life 
as that of securing complete control 
over the sources of psychological in- 
fluence, or whether one accepts the 
conception that only limiting controls 
should be exercised to define areas of 
free expression, there is no longer any 
possibility of escaping the problem on 
the ground that when truth and false- 
hood are turned loose against each 
other, truth will necessarily triumph. 
Too much of such “truth” is the dogma 
of those who have the power to issue 
decrees. In such a period of restraint, 
somebody must continually puncture 
the views that are forced to appear 
true, and to propose relative and more 
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acceptable alternatives. Caught as 
we are in this attempt to find new 
values, we may expect psychologists, 
as well as other men, increasingly to 
look beyond the mere techniques of 


commercial advertising and political 
publicity, and to carry their analyses 
forward into the social-psychological 
consequences of alterations in public 
beliefs and attitudes. 
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Party Campaign Propaganda 


By Rara D. CASEY 


HE central problem of political ac- 

tion today is propaganda. Elec- 
tions have long ceased to be a struggle 
between fundamental policies; instead 
they are “a race for the best position, 
for flashlights,” as William Hard has 
said. Increased expenditures for party 
propaganda, the importance of expert 
public relations efforts between elec- 
tions as well as during campaigns, and 
the quick adaptation of strategy to 
meet changes in communications sys- 
tems—these are significant recent de- 
velopments in political propaganda. 

Analysis of the social reasons for the 

è ; P 
expansion of propaganda will take into 
consideration the growth of popular 
education, the widespread reduction of 
illiteracy, the achievement by the 
masses of uhiversal suffrage, and, in 
this country, the direct primary. This 
broadening of the base of political 
power has necessitated the increased 
use of propaganda by those in control. 
Political leaders can no longer govern 
through the intrigue of a ruling class or 
the manipulation of political conven- 
tions; they must devote more time, 
money, and attention to the manipula- 
tion of political symbols to win popular 
support. 

A political party is a broker of public 
opinion. It seeks to organize opinion 
and attitudes around a platform or set 
of issues and around a leader as well. 
_Its aim is to obtain control of govern- 
ment by persuasion, and, once it does, 
its chieftains are dependent on the pub- 
lic for support. In the heat of cam- 
paigns, and nowadays between elec- 
tions as well, the “ins” and the “outs” 
constantly work to win good will, ob- 
tain public understanding, and protest 
political interests. They “sell” them- 
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selves ang their policies just as the 
business man sells goods, commodities, 
and services—hy propaganda. 

While in all ages, from classical 
times to the present, parties and special 
interests have employed propaganda, 
the increased size and heterogeneity of 
today’s electorate, the geographic ex- 
panse to be covered, the importance of 
winning the prize of the Presidency, 
and the development of communication 
agencies, have brought about a high 
degree of organization of political party 
propaganda. ‘Techniques resorted to 
are more varied than before. 


> PROPAGANDA PERSONNEL 


Campaign publicity bureaus in our 
political history have been staffed pre- 
dominantly by newspaper men. Pro- , 
fessional public relations counsel have 
come into the campaign only recently, 
and then principally as advisers, the 
direction and authority remaining with 
the journalist-publicity man. 

There are several reasons for this. 
Publicity ranks generally have been re- 
cruited from the press, and political 
parties want men who have become fa- 
miliar with politics through reporting 
in Washington or im state capitals and 
who are therefore intimately acquainted 
with political leaders. In the history 
of party propaganda, to 1928, the names 
of Lincoln A. Coolidge, Oscar King 
Davis, Gus Karger, David S. Barry, 
Joseph M. Dixon, Josephus Daniels, 
Frank Stockbridge, Robert W. Wool- 
ley, Scott C. Bone, and others will 
recall to the political historian the serv- 
ice of newspaper men to parties. Since 
1928, Charles Michelson, former Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
World, has headed the Democratic 
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bureau, marking a trend away from 
intermittent party service; for the dura- 
tion of a campaign, to a ‘more perma- 
nent status. ! 


ORGANIZATION OF Pre PAGANDA 


No political campaign mangger worth 
his salt will neglect the organization of 
propaganda. He supplies his publicity 
bureau with adequate budget and per- 
sonnel, and codrdinates propaganda 
with campaign organization, strategy, 
and tactics, each supplementing the 
other in a drive for votes. 

On the publicity side of the cam- 
paign there are timely news stories, 
editorials, interviews with candidates 
and outstanding party adherents, re- 
ports of speeches, feature articles, 
biographies, photographs, cartoons, mo- 
tion pictures and talking films, cam- 
paign buttons, automobile stickers and 
other accessories, and various publicity 
“stunts.” ‘The organization side raises 
the campaign fund, conducts the vari- 
’ ous vote-getting bureaus at national 
and divisional headquarters, arranges 
the principal meetings, tours, and 
radio addresses, codperates with the 
state committees and individual party 
leaders, and builds up machinery for 
personal contacts with voters. 

Aiter the candidate and his advisers 
have determined upon campaign strat- 
egy and decided what basic appeals 
will be stressed, the organization 
through its leaders and its research de- 
partment collects facts and data needed 
to support their aims and appeals. 
The publicity department prepares the 
schedule of news and feature releases 
and other propaganda so as to set forth 
these appeals to gain the ‘videst circula- 
tion among the voters, at the most 
strategic time. The force of the propa- 
ganda is augmented by the organized 
groups of the campaign; they spread 
the ideas contained in it and they in- 
duce action on the part of the voters. 


How a propaganda bureau in a na- 
tional’ campaign is set up can be re- 
vealed by a glimpse of the Democratic 
and Republican organizations and 
procedures in 1928. 


Democratic propaganda organization 


The publicity” department of the 
Democratic National Committee oc- 
cupied commodious offices in the same 
building with the directors of the party 
organization. All were housed on 
three floors of the General Motors 
building, New York, said to have been 
the most elaborately equipped head- 
quarters that any American political 
party has ever occupied as a fighting 
base! Here the publicity writers and 
editors kept in close touch with Chair- 
man Raskob and the separate bureaus 
forethe organization of almost every 
classification into which voters may be 
divided? Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, 
Governor Smith’s trusted adviser, was 
in complete charge of all Democratic 
national publicity. Her duties in- 
cluded relations with the press and 
general supervision of radio, advertis- 
ing, and booklet propaganda, as well as 


1 New York Times, July 31, 1928. 

2 Henry M. Hyde described the headquarters 
organization in a dispatch to the Baltimore 
Evening Sun (Sept. 11, 1928, p. 1) as follows: 
“There is a big veterans division under the direc- 
tion of a major-general (retired) of the United 
States Army; another for naturalized citizens, 
with separate sections for eleven different na- 
tionalities; a very large and active division for 
women voters, with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Amen, daughter of the late Grover 
Cleveland, in charge, which annexes more rooms 
almost every day, and other divisions for first 
voters, for Smith college leagues, for Republican 
Smith-for-Republican clubs and labor, which is 
also expanding its space with great rapidity. 
In other offices are installed political advisers on 
various important and complicated issues who 
may be quickly consulted when vexed questions 
arise.” 

The Democrats had 375 persons on their cen- 
tral pay roll in New York; the Republicans were 
said not to equal this number in Washington 
(Baltimore Sun, Sept. 2, 1928, p. 1). 
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supervision of all women’s activities. 

The bureau was staffed and organ- 
ized on a basis similar to a news room 
of a daily paper. Joseph Canavan, 
night city editor of the New York 
World, had been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve as assistant to Mrs. 
Moskowitz, and was In effect the news 
editor of the entire bureau. Copy was 
concentrated on his desk after it had 
been written by staff writers, and: he 
made decisions on “releases.” Donald 
McGregor, a former Washington jour- 
nalist, covered the activities of Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate. Various subordi- 
nates took charge of the news “clip- 
sheet,” the “clip sheet” of editorial 
matter for weeklies and dailies, the fea- 
ture material and news released through 
Western Newspaper Union for rural 
papers, and other specialized types of 
promotion, including cartoons in matrix 
form and releases for newspaper radio 
pages. Dr. Henry Moskowitz directed 
a publicity bureau of five persons who 
devoted themselves to relations with 
the foreign language press. Publicity 
writers were attached to other impor- 
tant organization subdivisions. 

A large press room with telephones 
and typewriters was provided at pub- 
licity headquarters for newspaper re- 
porters. 

Editorial comment received the coun- 
try over from press clipping services 
was collated each week for distribution 
to headquarters executives, including 
the publicity bureau chieftains. In 
addition, the bureau maintained a mas- 
ter set of clippings from the New York 
Times (Democratic) and the New 
York Herald Tribune (Republican) to 
check the currents of political opinion. 

Branch offices of the Democratic 
National Committee were maintained 
in St. Louis, Salt Lake City, and Chi- 
cago, minor and quite subsidiary as 
contrasted with the New York head- 


quarters, but ‘staffed with publicity 
workers. 


Republican propaganda organization 


The Republican headquarters propa- 
ganda bureau was even more effectively 
organized and its publicity strategy 
more shrewdly handled than the Demo- 
cratic. Mr: Heover believed there was 
a subtle advantage in carrying on his 
campaign from the seat of the National 
Government, and this was one of the 
important reasons why he remained in 
Washington when the campaign got 
under way.* He felt alse that the 
Washington date line /on campaign 
news stories would be a/distinct asset to 
the campaign. The/major publicity 
organization was therefore established 
in the Capital. While the principal 
propaganda barreg ge was poured out 
from the Barr Building headquarters of 
the National Committee, other pub- 
licitty outpourings originated at Mr. 
Hoover’s personal headquarters in the 
Moran home in Washington, the East- 
ern Division office in New York, the 
Western Division headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and the Southern campaign bu- 
reau in the National Capital. 

With Henry J. Allen, Kansas news- 
paper publisher and later United States 
Senator, as director, the publicity bu- 
reau in the Barr Building was staffed 
by a personnel of experienced news- 
paper men. A. H. Kirchhofer, associ- 
ate publicity director, had direction of 
thenews. An assignment editor work- 
ing under his direction read and edited 
copy that came over his desk from four 
or five publicity writers who turned out 
ten to twelve or more timely news 
stories a day. These were distributed 
by messenger four or five times a day to 
Washington correspondents and the 


3 Letter to the writer from A. H. Kirchhofer, 
managing editor of the Buffalo Evening News, 
who served as associate publicity director in the 
early part of the Republican campaign. 
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news services. Mr. Kirchhofer’s divi- 
sion also included the matrix services, 
the writing of “canned” editorials, 
biographies of candidates, special se- 
rialized articles, magazine ‘‘rewrites,” 
photographs, and other devices. 

Harry J. Brown, Washington corre- 
spondent of three far western’ news- 
papers,‘ was an associhte publicity di- 
rector, equal in rank to Mr. Kirchhofer. 
He held daily press conferences with 
political writers and other newspaper 
men, advised heads of the campaign 
organization on their public relations— 
how much to say and how little—and 
originated publicity ideas. At Mr. 
Hoovers headquarters, Charles O. 
Gridley, then Washington correspond- 
ent of the Portland Oregonian, was in 
charge of publicity. He smoothed 
press relations for Mr. Hoover, pub- 
licized the “front porch” campaign at 
the Moran home, and worked in close 
coöperation with Kirchhofer and 
Brown. 

Col. Horace A. Mann, who managed 
the Southern campaign bureau, had 
laison with the Barr Building, but 
party appeals were distributed by him 
to the territory south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. There has been much dis- 
pute as to how culpable this bureau was 
in flooding the South with “anti-Catho- 
lic literature” directed against Gover- 
nor Smith. 

Edward Anthony, press-service di- 
rector for the Crowell group of national 
magazines, became director of pub- 
licity in the Hoover-For-President pre- 
convention campaign in New York and 
sixteen other states. He organized the 
National Committee’s publicity head- 
quarters in New York after the Kansas 
City convention, and helped to supply 
Hoover-Curtis publicity for the whole 
country. He emphasized pictorial 
propaganda and planned and wrote 


4 The Salt Lake City Tribune, the Boise States- 
man, and the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


the text for “A Picture of a Great 
American”—one of the most effective 
publicity pieces released on behalf of 
Mr. Hoover during the entire cam- 
paign.’ 


CAMPAIGN TOUR ORGANIZATION 


When the Presidential candidate goes 
on a campaign tour a highly organized 
publicity staff goes with him. No bet- 
ter illustration of the degree of speciali- 
gation that has arisen in connection 
with party propaganda and its develop- 
ing volume can be afforded than in 
comparing William Jennings Bryan’s 
campaign tours in 1896 with the Wes- 
tern tours of Governor Smith thirty- 
two years later. 

When Bryan embarked on his cele- 
brated “steeplechase” over the coun- 
try, he traveled in day coaches and 
occasional standard sleeping-car equip- 
ment, and depended upon the press as- 
sociations and newspaper men in the 
towns he visited to report his activi- 
ties. | 

On Governor Smith’s first trip into 
the West he journeyed in a sumptuous 
eleven-car special train, accompanied 
by eighty persons, approximately half 
of whom were newspaper correspond- 
ents. 

The party included among others 
representatives of the telegraph com- 
panies, a chief mimeograph operator to 
turn out advance releases of the candi- 
date’s speeches, an assistant in charge 
of campaign booklet material, five 
stenographers and typists, exclusive of 
personal secretaries to Governor Smith 
and party officials, and, finally, a page. 
Charles S. Hand, formerly New York 
World political reporter, and Chris 
Bohnsack traveled as advance repre- 
sentatives. More than forty news- 
paper correspondents, three newspaper 
syndicate photographers, and motion 
picture men from Fox News, Pathé, 
Paramount, and International were in 


the Governor’s party. ‘he Demo- 
cratic publicity bureau sent Joseph L. 
Cohn, the Governor’s personal public- 
ity representative; three radio experts, 
and a publicity woman to handle prese 
releases on activities centering around 
the candidate’s wife and Mrs. John W. 
Warner, the daughter of Governor and 
Mrs. Smith. : 

Mr. Hoover was accompanied by a 
similar retinue of newspaper and 
“movie” representatives on his Western 
trips. Eleven camera men and thirty 
correspondents were in the entourage 
of the Republican candidate on his 
short campaign trip to Elizabethton, 
Tennessee.® 


Tue Press AND POLITICAL 
PROPAGANDA 


Changes in the pattern and control 
of newspapers in the past century have 
compelled changes in political propa- 
ganda. The adaptation made in the 
ease of the newspaper clearly illus- 
trates how political promotion has ad- 
justed itself to alterations in the com- 
munications system. 

In the period of “Black Journalism,” 
when every paper was either the slave 
of a great politician or the outright 
organ of a party, owing its very life to 
political subsidy or governmental ad- 
vertising, there was no necessity for 
employing propagandists outside of 
newspaper editorial rooms. But in the 
middle of the last century, when the 
commercial newspaper ousted the polit- 
ical sheet, the new type of popular 
journal got its livelihood from com- 
mercial advertising, sought mass cir- 
culation, and was unwilling to offend 
whole sections of the public by extreme 
political bias. Moreover, readers had 
tired of coarse vituperation of partisan 
editors, and wanted a more temperate 


5 Democratic press release, undated. 
ê Information given to the writer by William J. 
Collins, Senate Press Gallery. 
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tone in their papers. ‘Lhe public was 
increasingly demanding news, not po- 
lemics. 

Parties found that they could get 
their propaganda into newspaper col- 
umns by dressing it up in interesting 
clothes. They anticipated manufac- 
turers; industrialists, and the railroads 
in the distribuftion of publicity-pre- 
pared “news.” Thus they were cap- 
italizing on the rise of press-agentry, 
and their promotional function became 
embodied in the newspaper man who 
had turned publicity agent for the dura- 
tion of a campaign. They capitalized 
also on the establishment of the ready- 
print and plate-matter industry by 


2 


which rural editors received non-local ` 


news and features from a national syn- 
dicate. As early as 1884, parties were 
distributing information in the form 
of what is popularly called “boiler 
plate.” 

In recent years the whole art of 
newspaper service in metropolitan cen- 
ters has been in process of transforma- 
tion. Daily newspapers since the turn 
of the century, but particularly since 
the war, have gradually given up the 
attempt to cover the day’s news en- 
tirely with their own reporters, and 
have accepted help from the outside. 
The political publicity man has de- 
veloped his technique to take advan- 
tage of this situation. 

A study of the campaigns of 1896 and 
1928 well illustrate the development of 
the news “hand-out” system in politics. 
Mark Hanna’s publicity bureau placed 


heavy stress on pamphlets and book- 


lets as campaign propaganda. While 
present-day propagandists make great 
use of printed documents, the news 
story and the radio broadcast are of 
transcendent importance. From July 
1 to November 2, 1928, the Democratic 
bureau issued between 1,000 and 1,500 
news releases, each release containing 
from one to twenty mimeographed 
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sheets,’ depending on the importance 
and the nature of the material covered. 
By October 10, 1928, the Washington 
bureau of the Republican Committee 
had issued 1,300 news and feature 
releases.® 

While the daily newspaper is re- 
garded with wholesome respect hy the 
party propagandist, the rural paper has 
lost ground in his eyes. Scott C. Bone, 
director of Harding publicity in 1920, 
informed the writer that the Republi- 
can Party relied more heavily on the 
country press in that year than on any 
other agency. In the Republican cam- 
paign of 1896, country journals with an 
aggregate circulation of 1,650,000 re- 
ceived three and one-half columns of 
specially prepared matter every week, 
and another list of country newspapers 
with an aggregate circulation of about 
1,000,000 were furnished with plates.’ 
Ready print was supplied to others. A 
vast amount of political propaganda 
was sent each week to rural papers in 
the pre-convention campaigns of 
Roosevelt and Taft in 1912.19% But 
propagandists grossly slighted the rural 
press with their news in 1932, and cam- 
paign advertising in country papers was 
only the thinnest trickle of its former 
volume. ‘Today, political leaders have 
turned to radio to reach rural readers, 
failing to realize that this agency is still 
more largely a metropolitan phenome- 
non if the number of receiving sets 
owned by families in rural and city 
areas 1s considered. 


RADIO AND POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 


Political broadcasting came into its 
own in 1924 when the proceedings of 
the two major party conventions were 


1T Information supplied to the writer by Josef 
Israels TI of the Democratie publicity bureau. 

8 Information supplied to the writer by H. L. 
Gilchriese of the Republican publicity bureau. 

® Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, p. 218. 

1 George K. Turner, “Manufacturing Public 
Opinion,” McClure’s Magazine, July 1912. 
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broadcast, probably creating in that 
year adverse results for the Democrats 
by reason of the Donnybrook Fair 
in Madison Square Garden. Radio 
splayed a part in the campaign although 
there was considerable interference, 
confusion, and, poor reception of ad- 
dresses. The Radio Commission had 
not yet been created to allocate radio 
lanes for various stations. President 
Coolidge held the advantage in the 
radio war. Because of larger financial 
resources, the Republicans were able to 
broadcast three or four times as many 
speeches as the Democrats. The Pro- 
gressives made little use of radio. 

The Federal Radio Commission had 
completed the regularization and con- 
trol of radio before the 1928 campaign. 
Stations totaled 168 in the two major 
chains; there were numerous lesser 
groupings; and the potential audience 
was estimated at 20,000,000 listeners. 
Claude G. Bowers, the Democratic key- 
noter, went on the air in the evening 
at the Houston convention to reach 
radio listeners. Notification ceremo- 
nies were planned to take advantage of 
this new medium, and 107 stations were 
linked up for Mr. Hoover’s Palo Alto 
address and 111 for Governor Smith’s 
acceptance speech at Albany-—new 
records for national hook-ups. 

Space does not permit an exposition 
of the use of radio in the 1928 cam- 
paign. Expenditures on this instru- 
mentality will reveal, however, some- 
thing of the extent of its use. Nearly 
$500,000 was allotted from the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund for purchase of 
radio time,” and this was later in- 
ereased to $600,000 by radio campaigns 
launched by state and local commit- 
tees, paid locally.’ Comparing this to 
the Democratic radio expenditure of 
$40,000 in 1924, the reader will gain an 
appreciation of the progress of broad- 


u Democratic news release, Sept. 9, 1928. 
2 New York Sun, Oct. 18, p. 47. 
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casting in national politics. The orig- 
inal Republican radio allotment was 
$500,000, but according to reports this 
was cut in the middle of October to 
$400,000 when the Hoover sfrategy 
board realized that the fight was won. 
Senator Clarence CQ Dill, speaking 
over National Broadcasting Company 
networks the evening before the 1932 
election, estimated that Democrats, 
Republicans, and Socialists in 1932 
bought 7414 hours from NBC nation- 
wide networks and 30 hours from 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
that this amount of time cost $1,250,- 
000.14 He reported that $5,000,000 
worth of time had been used in the 
campaign, including time purchased 
from local stations for local candidates, 
in addition to contributions of time 
made by chains and local stations.” 


OTHER INSTRUMENTALITIES 


Since 1896 every available instru- 
mentality of propaganda has been 
brought into use during a campaign. 
Specific mention cannot be made of 
them all, beyond pointing out that in 
the McKinley-Bryan campaign more 
than 100,000,000 documents were 
shipped from Republican headquarters 
in Chicago. Some 275 different 
pamphlets and leaflets were circu- 
lated. The 1912 pre-convention cam- 
paign for Roosevelt and Taft on the 
Republican side, and Judge Harmon, 
Underwood, Clark, and Wilson on the 
Democratic, marked another high water 
mark in the volume of propaganda.” 
About 150 different pamphlets, in a 
varying number of copies, were issued 
from 1928 Democratic headquarters, 

13 ‘A Newspaper Study of Broadcasting as an 
Advertising Medium,” Printer’s Ink, Jan. 17, 
1929. 

14 “Dill Praises Radios Campaign,” Editor and 
Publisher, Nov. 19, 1932. 

1b Ibid. 
` 16 Croly. 

17 Turner. 
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and the Republican bureau, which 
operated its own printing establish- 
ment during the campaign, produced 
about eighty pamphlets and booklets, 
aggregating 50,000,000 copies.18 

Thus far, national publicity bureaus 
have relied principally upon the camera 
and calking picture men of the com- 
mercial companies to get “news events” 
publicity through these channels, al- 
though the uses to which “talkie” prop- 
aganda can be put were dramatically 
illustrated in the Sinclair campaign in 
California last fall.1° Budgeting of big 
sums for paid advertising space has 
given way in the past seven years to 
budgeting for radio. 

Edward L. Bernays has complained 
of the great waste in the distribution 
of campaign propaganda and the failure 
to work out the entire campaign ac- 
cording to broad plans, with as scien- 
tific an analysis of the public to be 
reached as possible.2° More advanced 
propaganda planning in American elec- 
tions may result if the policy of 
retaining a somewhat permanent per- 
sonnel becomes fixed. For the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1932, Emil Hurja, now 
vice-chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, perfected a system of detecting 
political currents in every congressional 
district. This, at least, was an ad- 
vance on the old hit-and-miss methods. 


PROPAGANDA APPEALS 


As political action on the part of 
thousands of voters is based upon tradi- 
tional voting, prejudice, and irration- 
ality, candidates and their propaganda 
chieftains do not scruple to make use 
of sentiment and suggestion propa- 
ganda. The honest debate of really 


18 Mr. Kirchhofer’s estimate. 

19 Richard Sheridan Ames, ‘“The Sereen Enters 
Politics,’ Harpers Magazine, March 1935, p. 
479, 

20 Propaganda, Ch.. VI, 
Political Leadership.” 
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significant issues is subordinated to 
specious appeals that will capture votes. 
The propagandist works on emotional 
attitudes, pays little attention to logical 
arguments, and plans a publicity cam- 
paign designed, first, to fyrnish tradi- 
tional voters with rationalizations to 
keep them lined up wjth the party, and, 
second, to induce the voters of the 
“uncertain” group to attach their affec- 
tions to the party’s symbols. Repub- 
lican symbols lost their ascendancy 
over tens of thousands of traditional 
voters three years ago because of an 
acute social situation. 

It is a truism that many voters make 
no pretense of studying the qualifica- 
tions of the aspirants for public office or 
approving one of several platforms, but 
support a candidate because they “like 
his radiating smile, or the way he sits a 
horse, or pitches hay on a New Eng- 
land farm.” Knowing that personal- 
ities are often more important than 
principles, propagandists busy them- 
selves in and out of season to “build 
up” their candidates, create myths 
about them, and magnify the capa- 
bilities or charms of quite ordinary men 
running for office. They also seek to 
create unfavorable legends about the 
rival candidates. 

Myth-making accentuates a few in- 
dividual characteristics of a political 
candidate to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, for the purpose of presenting 
a picture that is not too complex for 
the average voter. Because of this 
oversimplification, the stereotype is 
actually a symbol and not a reality. 
Symbols of Coolidge as the “strong 
silent man,” of Hoover as the “super- 
man,” and of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
the serene man of action have served 
their purpose in campaigns. While 
still a New York World correspondent, 
Mr. Michelson wrote a dispatch to his 
paper from Houston commenting on 
the creation of symbols of persons: 

`N 
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The American people will elect as Presi- 
dent of the United States in November a 
nonexistent person—and defeat likewise a 
mythical identity. 

They will vote for and against a picture 
that has been painted for them by pro- 
tagonists and antagonists in a myriad of 
publications, a picture that must be either 
a caricature or an idealization. 

Herbert Hoover, the miracle man, the 
perfect human machine, destitute of error, 
with a vision beyond cosmic bounds, who 
resolves every problem into its mathemati- 
cal elements; who has on tap all the wisdom 
of the universe, who plots all his tasks with 
unerring curves and discharges them by 
rule and measure; who has no time for mirth 
or diversions; no thought but of duty before 
him. 

Alfred E. Smith, the ingenuous child of 
the New York sidewalks, simple beyond be- 
lief, but with that simplicity is combined a 
knowledge beyond that given in books; a 
demigod to whom all the complexities of 
government are clear as day; a paragon of 
wisdom, gentleness and righteousness, 
whose facile mind fathoms automatically 
every depth of economics and politics... 2 


The enlargement of the Hoover myth 
was skillfully managed. The chorus of 
praise of Mr. Hoover raised in unison 
by the politicians following the nomina- 
tion found its way to the editorial pages 
of Republican newspapers, and pane- 
gyrics in the press were augmented by 
radio and platform speeches, campaign 
pamphlets, cartoons, and other media.” 
One campaign booklet entitled Master 
of Emergencies contained this introduc- 
tory note on the front cover: “Into a 
brief span of 54 years, this leader of 
men and thought has crowded a score 
of achievements any one of which 
would assure him lasting fame.” The 
Republican Committee ran a large ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times on 


21 New York World, second news section, July 
1, 1928. 

22 See, for example, A Man Schooled by Desting 
for the Needs of This Hour, a campaign pamphlet 
reprint of an address by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


October 29 carrying the display line 
“Ten Candidates in One;” and below 
that an enumeration of Hoover’s many 
activities and achievements; and Dar- 
ling’s cartoon of the candidate leaving 
the office of Secretary of Commerce and 
lifting seven hats from*as many pegs, 
each signifying an important govern- 
mental activity, carried the same ap- 
peal. The publicity bureau energet- 
ically distributed interviews from 
many persons of high station in various 
walks of life echoing the “superman” 
refrain. Chairman Work of the Re- 
publican Committee even conjured up a 
threat to the very institutions of gov- 
ernment unless Hoover was privileged 
to place his gifts at the disposal of the 
country; and Henry Ford’s eulogy of 
Mr. Hoover implied that a Divine 
Power had made the Republican can- 
didate available for high office at a 
critical time in the country’s history.” 

Space does not permit an account of 
the Democratic attacks on the Hoover 
“myth” or the counter legends circu- 
lated by his opponents. The reader 
will have in mind the operation of this 
mechanism in 1932, and he will recall, 
too, that the name “Roosevelt” had 
symbolic value. 

Attention has been given to only one 
phase of sentiment propaganda. The 
use of slogans is well known. A body 
of doctrine or a complex idea is sym- 
bolized by short, euphonious, rhyth- 
mical, and occasionally alliterative 
phrases. “The New Deal” and “The 
Forgotten Man” served their purpose 
in 1932; “Hoover and Happier Homes” 
did yeoman service in 1928; and “Keep 
Cool with Coolidge” was a veiled attack 
on La Follette. “Lets Have Done 
with Wiggle and Wobble,” said to have 
been coined by A. D. Lasker, chairman 


23 Radio address, Oct. 29, 1928. 

24 Republican campaign leaflet, Why I’m For 
Hoover, an interview with Mr. Ford by Jay G. 
Hayden. 


of the board of the Lord and Thomas 
Advertising Agency, was a criticism of 
Wilsonian Democracy. “The Full 
Dinner Pail” and the historic “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler, Too” had their 
points. : 

Every party seeks to capitalize on 
the illusion of victory. The use of the 
Literary Digest poll in 1928 by the Re- 
publicans helped to win votes for their 
candidate, and it served the Democrats 
four years later. Striking appeals are 
made to party loyalty and regularity. 


Tue Prestice ELEMmNT IN 
PROPAGANDA 


As the element of prestige enters 
heavily into the propagation of ideas, 
propagandists are careful to select per- 
sons of influence in the community to 
back their party. Contagion and imi- 
tation, once the idea is put forward by 
the propagandist, will carry it along if 
it has the backing of prestige. The 
Who’s Who poll, made use of by Mr. 
Anthony in 1928, was helpful to Mr. 
Hoover. In that year the prestige of 
business men. was stronger than that of 
any other class, and the Republican 
publicity bureau sent out many im- 
portant interviews and indorsements 
from the following supporters of Mr. 
Hoover: Ford, Rosenwald, Weyer- 
haeuser, Vauclain, Kahn, Eastman, 
Kingsley, Edison, Guggenheim, Fire- 
stone, Penney, Harbord, Lamont, Bab- 
son, Sloan, and others. 

In 1932 Roosevelt had the support of 
leaders with the greatest political 
prestige. Business prestige was at a 
low ebb. 

The so-called “issues” discussed by 
the candidates may or may not be real 
issues. Political strategy may demand 
that the candidate deliberately avoid 
fundamental questions. Mr. Hoover 
spoke only in generalities in 1928. 
Realizing that his gpponent was hope- 
lessly on the defensive, Roosevelt fol- 
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lowed similar tactics four years later. sets to work, makes use of every agenc 

But aware of the crucial fact that all which appeals to the common mai 
parties, no matter how strongly in- through his eye or ear, and spreads th 
trenched, have nothing to support them party symbols. If any person fails t 
but opinion, politicians must supply , come within the range of political prop 
the necessary “ballyhoo” and “red aganda, it is because he is either | 
fire” to attract and hold interest to hermit in some mountain fastness or th 
themselves. Thus, the propagandist inmate of an asylum. 
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Determining the Effect of Propaganda Campaigns 


By Herman C. BEYLE 


E LIVE today in a flood of 

manipulated appeals. Many of 
these campaigns of pressure are sup- 
ported with large sums of money. 
And doubtless more money than we 
suspect is spent to check upon the 
effects of appeals, either to afford 
direction for further compaigning or 
to summarize results of effort spent. 
Propaganda pressure itself inclines to 
furtiveness; and similarly, stock-tak- 
ing by the practitioner in propaganda 
is largely consigned to secrecy. ‘Thus, 
many valuable studies of the effect of 
propaganda campaigns are not to be 
found in print. 

On the other hand, all the social 
sciences touch upon some phase of 
propaganda—the phenomena pre- 
sented by pressure exerted to change 
attitudes in conflict situations by 
manipulation of symbols with slight 
presentation of the techniques by 
which the content of appeal is derived 
or of the techniques by which it may 
be critically received Many vari- 
eties of social scientists have been 
interested in the description of propa- 
ganda effort; and collectively, they 
have been curious about many differ- 
ent angles of the phenomena. These 
studies are in print, but are scattered 
through more classifications of social 
science than any single scientist usu- 
ally reads. 

Any brief record of this exploration 
would be bound to be incomplete, and 
worthless, too, without considerable 
critique. All such studies require 
considerable ingenuity, and ingenuity 
is best challenged by particular condi- 


1Elements of the definition presented in the 
writings of Harold D. Lasswell. 


tions presented by a specific inquiry. 
Nevertheless there are some points 
that need to be*made generally re- 
specting problems of method or ap- 
proach, and problems of technique, 
particularly the provision and treat- 
ment of a descriptive record. 


Tue PROBLEM or METHOD or 
APPROACH 


It has frequently been said that 
many matters which intrigue the so- 
cial scientist can never be made’ sus- 
ceptible of measurement. Doubtless 
there will always be “imponderables” 
in social situations. But how far one 
can throw back the frontier of precise 
exploration depends largely upon the 
methodological approach employed— 
on how the quest is conceived. With 
some approaches nothing is measur- 
able, precision techniques are pre- 
cluded, and questions are put that are 
not worth answering. 

Certainly the quest must end before 
it begins if public opinion is considered 
to be anything above, beyond, or more 
than the important phenomena pre- 
sented by approximately similar opin- 
ions of individual persons sufficiently 
numerous or important to be of signifi- 
cance in social relations. All that is, 
vital in the alleged “something more 
than individual opinions” can be 
found in the fact that individuals do 
act differently when acting together 
rather than in isolation, and that their 
action differs with the situation. Per- 
haps exploration rather than specula- 
tion can show that there are many | 
varieties of opinion collections, all im- 
portant in their own way, and only 
some properly designated by the 
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vague, popular label, “public opin- 
ion.” ? However that may be, preci- 
sion studies of public opinion and 
of propaganda intended to influence 
opinions must needs follow along the 
approach of observational individual- 
ism. There is need of accepting a 
program of observation which ng¢cessi- 
tates systematic deScription of indi- 
vidual behavior as discovered in all 
sorts of groupings. 


Implicit and explicit workways 


Another distinction important to 
make is between implicit and explicit 
workways. The latter are the proce- 
dures of the natural science laboratory. 
Many of the students who have del- 
uged us with a Niagara of print about 
public opinion and its manipulation 
have dwelt in the realm of implicit de- 
scription, the language of the writer’s 
own Inner experience. The student 
who uses implicit workways does not 
leave a record that can point others 
independently to what was actually 
observed, and facilitate new observa- 
tion under conditions purposely varied 
to yield solid elaboration of findings. 
This is additional reason for insisting 
upon the approach of observational 
individualism. Behavior of individu- 
als takes place in time and space; and 
social phenomena recast into behavi- 
oristic terms, in the same sense that all 
science—not just psychology—is be- 
havioristic, open the door to precise 
observation, description, and under- 
standing. This is not to say that the 
social sciences must become psycho- 
logical, but that they, as did psychol- 
ogy several decades ago, need to adopt 
an approach which permits of as much 
use of explicit workways as possible. 
Each group of scientists will have its 


2 Reference to “public” and “private” opinion 
of an individual would be more precise if con- 
ceived of as degrees and forms of publication and 
expression of attitude. 


own focal points of curiosity, < 
that will give all the distinction de 
able. 

“Opinion” is a designation adap 
efrom *the older subjective school 
psychology, and it retains all - 
vagueness of the terms employed 
that school. It might be better 
speak of attitude-~a set to act i 
particular sort of situation having 
cial significance. Indeed, the pro 
gandist is really interested in the 
velopment of dispositions to act. 
course, attitudes cannot be seen, | 
indications of attitudes are observa] 
The natural scientist is equipped 
see them in terms of such indicati 
as neural sets or muscular adji 
ments. The social scientist, with 
own peculiar equipment, might 
well to exploit fully the indicati 
presented by language or other ov 
behavior. Language and overt 
havior are exceedingly important 
dices. They are the very substa 
of social institutions. Ingenuity 
development of techniques for stu 
ing “opinion” will turn largely uj 
clever provision of ways by which 
language and overt action of indivi 
als can be used to show someth 
about their sets to act in import 
situations. 


Practical and systematic observat 


A third distinction that needs tc 
drawn is between rough empirical 
servation and observation that is s 
tematic and verifiable. This is 
same distinction that can be m 
between the approach of the pract 
healer and the physician who add: 
medical science. Practical obser\ 
of public opinion and propaga: 
effects may tell us much that sy. 
matic observation would merely ^` 
ify, but undoubtedly there is m 
that they must miss, for their repi 
are vague and often contradict 


uity in provision of instruments 
s straw ballots and measurement 
will enforce greater reliance 
systematic and verifiable obser- 
| and description. i 
ally, with entire justification, at- 
may be viewed „either in the 
£ the personality which contains 
n the light of rts distribution in 
pulation at large. There is pos- 
y of systematic and careful, ex- 
inquiry in both of these direc- 
Harold D. Lasswell, in his 
opathology and Politics, has at- 
ed some exploration of the first 
se two trails. Most students of 
y, though, have taken the second 
Possibly the population rather 
the personality orientation of 
ity is the more fruitful for studies 
would throw light upon the 
of propaganda campaigns. The 
rt of society is better equipped to 
that trail, and a case can be 
that his primary curiosity does 
' upon mass phenomena. Cer- 
the propagandist and those who 
study his efforts are concerned 
nass changes in attitude. 


ROVISION OF A DESCRIPTIVE 
RECORD 


essment of public opinion and 
m changes is not a new activity. 
has been done by the political 
r or manager of major parties, 
sser party worker, the managers 
test parties and interest groups, 
bbyist, the foreign diplomat, the 
aper men, and all who have 
1 on passive submission, active 
st, or manipulated support by 
ers of individuals either in a 
racy or in dictatorial systems. 
e E. Robinson, in his Straw 
, has given an excellent descrip- 
nd critique of this sort of activ- 
nd it is interesting to note that 
r V. Bingham and Bruce V. 


MLoore, 1n How to Interview, conclude 
after considerable exploration and 
analysis that the interview serves best 
when employed to discover something 
about the attitudes of those ap- 
proached. But aside from the devel- 
opment of skills involved in use of the 
straw poll and the interview, most of 
the work of practitioners concerned 
with politics has involved nontransfer- 
able skills and techniques. Advertis- 
ers, too, have developed marked inge- 
nuity in checking upon manipulated 
change of attitudes toward advertised 
commodities. Some (but certainly 
not all) of their practices of eliciting 
and sampling attitudes and of devis- 
ing experimental controls could be 
adapted to the assessment of citizen as 
well as customer manipulation. 

Speaking only of transferable skills 
related to this heading, the general 
problemsof technique can be presented 
from the point of view of (a) the 
stimulus, (b) the response, (c) sub- 
jects, and (d) the total situation. 
These focal points of the assessment 
situation do interrelate so that none 
can be fully discussed without consid- 
eration of the others; but roughly, they 
are points of interest that may serve 


` the purposes of general review and 


critique. 

Those who have worked with straw 
polls have developed a body of partic- 
ular skills. The chief shortcoming of 
the usual straw ballot as a stimulus 
instrument; however, is that it elicits 
only a very crude expression of atti- 
tude. Consequent analysis is limited 
chiefly to the counting, classification, 
and proportioning of those indicating 
broad expressions of favor, disfavor, 
or neutrality. Certainly there must 
be more penetration in attitude inves- 
tigation than that. Academic investi- 
gators who have uséd their students 
as subjects have given‘us a greater 
variation of stimulus instruments. 
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George A. Lundberg}? Daniel Katz 
and Floyd H. Allport, and Reed 
Bain ® have presented fairly compre- 
hensive summaries of varieties of in- 
struments and procedures which have 
been developed in attitudinal inquiry. 

Of course the provision ‘of such in- 
struments turns upon prior specifica- 
tion of just what it if about attitudes 
that the investigator finds intriguing. 
Investigation of attitudes which is 
impelled by interest in that which is 
immediately practical will probably be 
concerned with the direction and the 
content of individual and collective 
attitudes. Direction of attitude is to 
be described in terms of the symbols 
or social objects to which the subjects 
react. Most straw balloting, and in- 
deed most of the scales built by L. L. 
Thurstone, have been concerned with 
description of favor-disfavor toward 
broad symbols—the designation of a 
policy or a candidate symbolizing most 
roughly a complex pattern of public 
life and policy, or “Constitution” 
being a symbolic representation of law 
and order rather than a formulation of 
particular legal rules. 


Instruments of measurement 


But even interest that is immedi- 
ately practical calls for more than 
information about direction of favor 
and disfavor. Where the inquirer is 
interested in the content pattern of 
the individual’s attitude or the pattern 
of, the common denominators in the 
beliefs of a number of individuals, the 
usual resort is to an elaborated straw 
ballot. The same purpose can be 
served with sharper analysis and 
with greater possibilities of treatment 
through use of characteristic-of-be- 
havior and evaluation scales built by 

3 Social Research, pp. 197-242. 

* Students’ Attitudes, pp. 353-373. 

Theory and Measurement of Attitudes and 


Opinion,” The Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 5, May 1930. 
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psychological methods. These scales 
require some time and care to build. 
Where time is important and no scale 
is available for the particular purpose, 
¿he instrument developed by Rensis 
Likert * serves for rough purposes, if 
accretion is not desired. 

Undoubtedly the scaling techniques 
pioneered by L. Le Thurstone are the 
most promising in the field; and they 
permit of adaptation that far tran- 
scends the measurement of attitude. 
Their use, better than their mere dis- 
cussion, may be expected to yield solid 
critique. Professor ‘Thurstone’s pres- 
ent development of the techniques of 
multiple factor analysis will probably 
replace them only in so far as they 
have been employed to measure affect 
directed toward broad symbols. 


Points of curiosity 

The possibilities of attitude investi- 
gation extend far beyond description 
of direction, content, and favor-dis- 
favor; and instruments can be devel- 
oped to elicit and measure indications 
of attitude as respects many signifi- 
cant features which we are accustomed 
to think of as variables. As respects 
the individual’s attitude, for example, 
instruments can be built to describe: 
the more or less of certainty accom- 
panying the attitude at a given time; 
the more or less of tenacity with which 
attitudes endure under adverse cir- 
cumstances; the degree of publication 
of attitude tolerated or desired; the 
more or less of prejudice or the degree 
of emotion and limited information 
involved in the attitude; the more or 
less of insight involved or the degree 

*Herman C. Beyle and Spencer D. Parratt, 
“Measuring the Severity of the Third Degree,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2, July-August, 1938, pp. 485-503; 
Herman C. Beyle and J. Donald Kingsley, A 
New Employee Evaluation Scale. 


7A Technique for the Measurement of Atti- 
tudes,” Archives of Psychology, No. 140, 1932. 
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of recognition of motivation; the more 
or less integration or the degree of 
consistency or of adjustment or con- 
flict with other attitudes or other ex- 
pressions of the same attitude; the 
more or less of socialization or the de- 
gree of conditioning of the attitude; 
the more or less of regimentation or 
the degree of confermity; the extent 
to which one would go in enforcing an 
attitude, and so on. 

All these focal points of curiosity are 
present whether one considers indi- 
vidual attitudes or the collections of 
attitudes. But in the latter case, ad- 
ditional points for curiosity emerge. 
Aside from the obvious questions as 
to the central tendencies, the limits, 
the range, and other measures of vari- 
ability both of the individual and the 
collective. expression, and aside from 
the questions involved in the spatial 
and temporal distribution of the sev- 
eral characteristics or features of atti- 
tudes in the several classifications of 
the population, the interest in typi- 
cality and atypicality, and in homoge- 
neity and heterogeneity, there can be 
provision of instruments to inquire into 
such features of mass attitude as the 
more or less of stability or collective 
tenacity, and the existence of tension 
levels or collective intensity of attitude. 

Such matters are of extreme im- 
portance to those who would check 
upon the results of propaganda cam- 
paigns, to say nothing about those who 
are simply curious about the rôle of 
attitudes in the process of our living 
together. What sort of instrument to 
elicit measurable response is devel- 
oped for use in a given investigation 
will depend, of course, upon which 
feature of a propaganda experience it 
is sought to check. Technical treat- 
ment, then, will vary with and depend 
upon careful analysis of the propa- 
ganda stimulus in question. 

Mention should be made of the pro- 


6 

cedures which have been developed to 
test these instruments. Goodwin B. 
Watson, in The Measurement of Fair- 
Mindedness, has presented an excel- 
lent statement of the standard proce- 
dures which have been developed for 
testing schedules—instruments pre- 
sentipg a list of items for checking, 
each item a different but related qual- 
ity, the list presenting a complete 
qualitative analysis, and the scoring 
resulting from count of items pre- 
sented in absolute number or some 
form of proportions. Also, L. L. Thur- 
stone has developed testing procedures 
for scales used for measurement where 
identical physical units do not relate 
to the matter in question or are not 
ready at hand—instruments in which 
the “items” to be checked are experi- 
ential representations of some selected 
variable and are used to give meaning 
to a frame of reference. 


Methods of eliciting responses 


A number of technical considera- 
tions relate to the response elicited by 
the stimulus instrument. Probably 
the most important, or at least the one 
requiring the greatest ingenuity, is the 
problem of devising explicit indica- 
tions of that which is implicit. Much 
has been done by way of framing up 


situations so that checking of stand- . 


ardized language responses can disclose 
more about the attitude than appears 
on casual inspection. More can be 
done. But when one recalls that un- 
doubtedly a large number of individu- 
als expressed their own opinions on 
national prohibition in a way that had 
quite an effect on public affairs even 
though they registered by alcoholic 
breath rather than by widely pub- 
lished statements or by votes, the pos- 
sibility and the importance of hitting 
upon forms of overt action other than 


language as indication of attitude þe- - 


come clear. 
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The possibilities of news and edi- 
torial publication, conversation, fan 
mail, complaints, audience sounds, 
participation, use of facilities, ap- 
proaching and rejecting responses, and 
physiological indices of attitude and 
attention immediately occur to one? 
Ingenuity can greatly extend, the 
gamut of possible indexes of all sorts. 

Not the least of the advantages 
gained by use of explicit indications of 
attitude is that the investigator may 
thereby avoid the hazards which may 
be referred to as the problems of in- 
sight and candor of those responding. 
_ These problems arise particularly in 
connection with language responses. 
Of course, in the case of language in- 
struments, the problem of insight may 
be taken care of by the mstrument 
itself. The subject may respond 
without the slightest insight, yet the 
traps provided in the instrument will 
disclose the implications of the un- 
suspecting response. Again, almost 
every one is familiar with the custom- 
ary use of the unsigned response as a 
means of securing candor. This pro- 
cedure, however, should not be em- 
ployed blindly. It may serve the 
purpose of a particular inquiry to dis- 
cover how attitudes will be expressed 
under conditions of wide publicity sug- 
gested by the signing of one’s name to 
the expression of opinion. 


Subjects and situations of inquiry 


The subjects interviewed, ques- 
tioned, or otherwise observed, also 


present problems of a technical char- ` 


acter. It may be more soul satisfying 
for an investigator to consider that he 
has explored the public opinion of 
America, when all that he has done is 
to record the statements of certain 
selected officials or elicit response from 


$ For greater elaboration, see the work of the 
Social Science Research Council’s Sub-Commit- 
tee on Pressure Groups and Propaganda. 
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a sampling of newspaper editors. 
Candid critique on the part of the in- 
vestigator himself would look to more 
lasting results by way of accretion of _ 
findings. Consideration of the varied 
status of one’s subjects opens untold 
opportunities for inquiry. The re- 
ports of straw balloters and academic 
inquirers present a* body of practical 
rules concerning sampling. This prob- 
lem, too, has received standard treat- 
ment in all works on statistics, for it is 
one of the fundamental bases of statis- 
tical procedure. 

Finally, there are technical problems 
which are raised by the situation in 
which responses of subjects are elicited. 
Indeed, the matter of the situation 
may entirely dominate all matters of 
technique, the form of experimental 
stimulation, the form and record of 
response, the subjects selected for 
study, the administration of tests, and 
the controls exercised. Thus, the de- 
velopment and expression of opinion 
is surely different in the differing situa- 
tions of private conversation, the 
crowd, the conference, the collected 
forum or audience, the noncollected 
forums of the press, the radio, the 
theater, and the audience of the liter- 
ary artist, the musician, and the car- 
toonist, the political campaign which 
ends in a definite vote, and the gather- 
ing of representatives or nonrepresent- 
ative officials. 

Each of these situations, with their 
infinite variety of conditioning and 
their stimulus and response arrange- 
ments, opens a multitude of set-ups 
for inquiry. Perhaps a behavioristic 
social science will turn out to be not 
structural or functional, but situa- 
tional. Classroom experimentation 
upon the attitudes of student subjects, 
also, need not produce mere artifact. 
That is the result when the investiga- 
tion is conceived as rough exploration 
of a complex total situation. Were 


the inquiry directed toward particular 
points of curiosity, students and the 
situations into which they can be in- 
troduced might be found to be entirely 
human and real. . ‘ . 

Furthermore, there is the important 
problem of experimental control over 
the situation under investigation. 
Stuart A. Rice has presented a series of 
attitude studies graded by degree of 
control involved.® It is surprising 
that he overlooked Harold F. Gosnell’s 
Getting Out the Vote. That study is 
a promising technical performance 
that points the way to controlled ex- 
perimentation upon stimulated atti- 
tude changes of greater significance 
and with instruments permitting 
greater refinement. 


TREATMENT OF A DESCRIPTIVE ° 
RECORD 


By way of general critique under 
this heading, two fundamental points 
need tobe made. The first is that the 
drag in development of social statistics 
is not at the point where one turns to 
the treatment of a descriptive record, 
but in the provision of a record worthy 
of exhaustive treatment. Given a 
body of significant data, there is no 
end to the possibilities of their statisti- 
eal analysis. This is a commonplace 
among statistical workers. The hol- 
lowness of any statistical manual hav- 
ing particular application to political 
science, let us say, comes not from any 
lack of ingenuity in adapting stand- 
ardized procedures developed in other 
fields, but from lack of vision as to the 
sort of material which could be made 
susceptible of measurement and conse- 
quent statistical study. For some 
time, workers in such a field will do 
well to give attention to the recasting 
of their problems into statistical con- 
ceptions, and to developing instru- 
ments for measuring the many features 

° Quantitative Methods in Politics, pp.270-279. 


which attract curiosity. In other 
disciplines, there has developed, or is 
developing, a host of standard pro- ` 
cedures which can be adapted for the 


‘treatment of qualitative classifica- 


tions, frequency distributions, time 
series, related variables, and all sorts 
of statistical analysis of data related 
to attitudes and*attitude changes. 
Stuart A. Rice’s Quantitative Meth- 
ods in Politics is really a series of exer- 
cises in adaptation of standard statisti- 
cal procedures to the study of attitudes 
of significance in political situations, 
and its excellence lies in the ingenuity 
with which the adaptation is made. 
But it does point to a distinct limita- 
tion upon the treatment of such data 
as he considered. Rice was concerned 
chiefly with data of the census variety 
—tabulations of numbers of persons 
having one of several attributes— 
data collected broadly, but generally, 
and for general purposes. And his 
problem was that of providing indexes 
which could derive measurement of 
particular matters hidden in the gener- 
ality. The technique used was classi- 
fication and elaboration of proportions. 
All his imdexes are proportions. 
Greater possibilities are opened when 
we follow the trail blazed by L. L. 
Thurstone and provide instruments 
which can give us measured variations 
of characteristics- rather than qualita- 
tive description of attributes. The 
current form of the straw ballot and 
reliance upon schedules rather than 
scales limit treatment of the record 
largely to the devices of classification, 
rough measurement by proportions, 
and limited search for relationships. 
Realistic approach and systematic 
technique, of course, are of no avail un- 
less accompanied by a scientific atti- 
tude on the part of the investigator. 
The problem of bias, naturally, is al- 
ways with us. Same mechanical off- 
set may be found in the employment of 
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_ explicit procedures. But after all, the 
real antidote is insight on the part of 
the inquirer and constant discipline in 


the scientific attitude and its implica- 


tions. 
FINAL COMMENTS 


Finally, by way of commencemant 
rather than conclusipn, a few addi- 
tional comments occur. The literature 
of the field is filled with stated conclu- 
sions that become highly significant 
when considered to be hypotheses 
needing verification by objective re- 
search. There is much to be done in 
determining the significance of differ- 
. ent sorts of stimuli and specific chan- 
nels of stimuli transmission, in precise 
description and measurement of rela- 
tive skills and successes of propaganda 
techniques, in exploring the conditions 
and degree of such phenomena as 
uncritical reception of manipulated 
appeals, immunization, differential re- 
ception, and selection and discrimina- 
tion, in discovery and understanding 
of the factors which afford explanation 
of the attitudes of individuals and of 
those which afford explanation of simi- 
lar attitudes developed in a number of 
individuals, and in exploration of the 
effects and implications of individual 
and collective attitude changes. With 
a government operating by statistics 
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and propaganda, the importance is 
thrust upon us of learning what are the 
conditions of the phenomena of passive 
submission, of active protest, of active 
suppoft of some officer or policy, and 
possibly of the alleged phenomena of 
direction of public affairs by collective 
opinion. 

The appearance of drives for respect 
for law or for fundamental alteration 
of social institutions points to the ap- 
parent fact that institutional attitudes 
play an important rôle in social institu- 
tions and may be investigated by the 
same approach and techniques as have 
been developed to study the state or 
change of attitude toward a person, a 
policy, or an action. 

Research on attitudes as actual and 
potential behavior, and studies of the 
actual specific behaviors that intrigue 
the social scientist, have merely begun. 
Practitioners with pressing problems 
and schoolmen with opportunity for 
longer range curiosity can codperate 
in framing important questions for 
answer, in developing a realistic ap- 
proach, in invention of techniques to 
pursue that approach, and in nurturing 
regard for the necessary accompani- 
ment of scientific attitude without 
which assessment of propaganda may 
easily become only more propaganda. 


Herman C. Beyle, Ph.D., 1s professor of political 
science in the School of Citizenship and Public 


Affairs, Syracuse University. He has taught at 
Oberlin, Denison, De Pauw, University of Chicago, 


and the University of Minnesota. He is author of 
“Governmental Reporting in Chicago” (1928) and 
“Identification and Analysis of Attribute-Cluster- 


Blocs” (1980). 


Pressure Groups and Foreign Policies 
By Haroip H. Sprout 


ATIONAL policies, brought into 
being through aets of constitu- 
tionally competent organs of govern- 
ment, are end-products of a process. 
This process may have been simple or 
complex, brief or long drawn out. It 
may have involved a mere handful of 
individuals or millions of them. It 
may have taken place in the public 
view or wholly or partially in secret. 
The infinite variety of combinations in 
which these variables occur, together 
with the inadequacy of the evidence 
usually available, renders it extraordi- 
narily difficult to analyze the forces in- 
volved in the inception and adoption of 
public policies. 

Nowhere are these difficulties more 
formidable than in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. But some progress 
toward an analysis of these forces is þe- 
lieved to be possible in spite of these 
difficulties. And, at some risk of over- 
simplification and consequent distor- 
tion, an attempt will be made to clas- 
sify the different types of organized 
groups whose interests impinge upon 
the international relations of the 
United States, and to analyze some of 
‘the methods which these groups utilize 
in their efforts to influence American 
diplomacy and legislation. 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND PUBLIC 


Political issues divide the population 
of the United States into two more or 
less distinguishable categories. ‘There 
are, first, the active protagonists and 
opponents of the policy under con- 
sideration. “Pressure groups”? is one 
phrase used to designate these partisan 
interests. Then there is the public. 
And by “public” I mean simply that 
multitude of bystanders, usually em- 


bracing an, overwhelming majority of 
the population, who display no interest, 
or atemost a casual interest, in the issue 
under consideration. 

This division of the population into 
partisans and bystanders is peculiarly 
characteristic in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. It is unusual for 
any majority of our people to betray 
even a casual interest in any inter- 
national question over an extended 
period. The customary imputation of 
human personality to nations, together 
with the formalities of diplomatic inter- 
course, tends to envelop international 
politics in an unreal, theatrical atmos- 
phere. A pistol shot in the Balkans, a 
bank failure in Central Europe, or a 
clash of arms in the Far East, each may 
ultimately change the course of life 
even in America. But such events are 
not likely to receive much popular at- 
tention at the time of their occurrence. 

Nevertheless, statesmen in a democ- 
racy have to take account of mass senti- 
ment, ephemeral, poorly informed, and 
irrational though it may be. Political 
leaders are ever on the alert to gauge 
the drift of such currents of public 
sentiment as do exist on international 
questions—the “ins” to avoid politi- 
cally disastrous blunders, the “outs” to 
make political capital out of any failure 
on the part of the administration to 
heed portentous shifts in the senti- 
ments of the masses. 

Public opinion, while an ill-defined 
though ever present check, at least 
with regard to the larger issues of 
policy, is not, however, an immutable 
force rendering certain foreign policies 
politically impracticable forever. Cer- 
tain stereotypes, as, for example, the 
traditional aversion to entangling alli- 
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ances, are deeply rooted and extremely 
difficult to overcome. But the balance 
of individual attitudes with regard to 
any international issue is never static. 
It continuously undergoes change in 
response to influences so numerous and 
so complex that it is practiedlly impgs- 
sible to analyze them with precisiqn. 

Within limits, this slfifting balance of 
individual attitudes is susceptible of 
deliberate management. Herein lies 
one of the sources of political power. 
To secure and to sustain political ac- 
tion, individuals and groups, official 
and unofficial, foreign and domestic, 
labor untiringly to impress their views 
of policy upon constitutionally com- 
petent organs of government and to 
create an appearance of widespread 
public support for their particular 
brands of policy. 


OFFICIAL PRESSURE GROUPS 


Governmental initiative has been 
characteristic in the sphere of inter- 
nationa] relations. American states- 
men have had a remarkably free hand 
in planning and executing foreign poli- 
cies. Washington’s declaration of neu- 
trality in 1793, Monroe’s warning to 
Europe in 1823, Cleveland’s refusal in 
1893 to complete the annexation of 
Hawaii, and Stimson’s interposition in 
1929 between Russia and China are 
samples selected at random of instances 
in which American statesmen appear to 
have acted on their own initiative and 
responsibility. 

Whether an administration acts on 
its own initiative or in response to out- 
side influences, a President and his 
lieutenants are constantly forced to as- 
sume the rôles both of Congressional 
lobbyist and of public propagandist. 
The White House and executive de- 
partments maintain highly organized 
publicity bureaus, some of them under 
the direction of experts in the art of 
manufacturing public opinion. The 


one within the Department of St: 
known as the Division of Curren 
formation. ‘This office maintains 
tinuous contact with the press a: 
the channel through which a large 
of an administration’s publicity 1 
ing to foreign affairs reaches the 
lic. But this is not the only cha 
The President and’ the Secretar 
State hold frequent press confere 
They and senior subordinate of 
deliver numerous public addr 
some of which are broadcast from | 
to coast. An administration may 
up “trial balloons” through a “V 
House spokesman” or other anony: 
contacts with the press. And 
executive branch has still othe 
sources for mobilizing public opin 

An administration has a stra 
advantage over unofficial pre 
groups, which is peculiarly ev. 
in the sphere of international relat 
In emergencies, such as the World 
the Chief Executive may, with the 
sent of Congress, impose a rigid ce 
ship and practically abolish freedc 
speech. But such extreme mea 
are rarely either expedient or neces 
The Presidential office has imn 
prestige. Whatever its incumbent 
is front-page news, certain to « 
weight with millions of citizens. 
thermore, governmental offices, 
pecially the White House and 
State Department, are important 
often the only sources of news be 
on pending international ques! 
By stressing certain facts and by : 
mizing or withholding others, adn 
tration spokesmen are able in 1 
instances to mobilize public suj 
behind the policies which they c 
to follow. 

Statesmen are prone, however, ` 
discussing official publicity, to be 
their efforts and even to deny that 
disseminate propaganda in compel 
with private groups. This was 


Under Secretary of State de- 
hat the Department of State 


e the press as propaganda for the 
ration, for an individual, or for 
fic theory. To do so would defeat 
we have in view because it would 
mediate antagonism. We are not 
as to the manner of thinking but 
ving substance for sound thinking.' 


objectives of administration 
nda vary with circumstances. 
the President has constitutional 
o act in the premises, as for ex- 
n the recognition of new states 
ernments, the purpose of execu- 
slicity may be simply to mobi- 
lic support for the policy which 
‘es to introduce or to sustain. 
gard to matters requiring legis- 
r a treaty, however, the Presi- 
id his advisers may strive to 
a public opinion which will 
ressure on Congress. 


stration methods 


iore than a year, to cite a recent 
>, the Roosevelt Administration 
Í a proposal to have Congress 
ar the President to conclude in- 
mal trade agreements and to 
m into effect without the Sen- 
consent necessary in the case of 
Not until satisfied with the 
response to this proposal, un- 
ble to many Senators and to 
tonists in general, did the Presi- 
k Congress for the desired legis- 
In this way he avoided an 
assing defeat which might have 
d a premature demand for tariff 
ion of this character. 
ealing with issues, such as the 
immigration, and national de- 
‘equiring action on the part of 


im R. Castle, “The Department of 
d the Press,” in Department of State 
‘eases, No. 174 (Jan. 28, 1983), p. 55. 
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the President may resort not only to 
publicity but also to more direct forms 
of pressure. He may send messages to | 
Congress, setting forth his desires with 
regard to pending treaties or legislation. 
He may threaten to veto bills or refuse 
to ratify treaties so amended as to de- 
feat his chosef policies. He may 
threaten to withhold executive patron- 
age from recalcitrant Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. Executive officers may 
testify before Congressional commit- 
tees. The personal relations of a 
President with individual members of 
Congress is another source of influence, 
difficult to measure, but none the less 
important. In these and other ways, 
the Chief Executive may put pressure 
on Congress. 

Administration pressure also extends 
to foreign governments. In formulat- 
ing and executing its foreign policies, 
an administration has constantly to 
reckon with the attitudes and policies 
of other nations. . It is sometimes neces- 
sary, and practically always desirable, 
to secure the assent or cotperation of 
foreign governments. A President and 
his Secretary of State daily utilize the 
ordinary channels of diplomatic inter- 
course to thisend. They also resort to 
indirect methods. They may put 
pressure on their diplomatic adversaries 
by appealing through the press to the 
constituents of the latter. _ President 
Wilson in 1918 undertook to shake the 
confidence of the German people in 
their imperial rulers. Secretary of 
State Kellogg utilized open diplomacy 
with signal effect in negotiating the 
Pact of Paris. Finally, through con- 
tacts with the press, American states- 
men have occasionally succeeded in in- 
fluencing to their advantage the policies 
of foreign newspapers on pending inter- 
national questions.’ 


2 Ina recent work entitled The American Diplo- 
malic Game, Messrs. Drew Pearson and Constan- 
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Legislative pressure 


Analysis of official pressure groups 
does not end with the administration. 
Members of Congress are frequent 
visitors at the White House and the 


State Department, lobbying for oy 


against pending executive foreign poli- 
cies. Senators and Representatives 
are also assiduous publicists, striving 
by means of public addresses, Congres- 


sional debates and investigations, press, 


conferences, and other means, to whip 
up public sentiment for their favorite 
legislative measures as well as for de- 
sired policies falling within the province 
of executive action. 

Even state legislatures, which do not 
possess a shadow of constitutional 
power over foreign relations, have 
striven on numerous occasions to put 
pressure on the Federal Government. 
In 1867 the legislatures of Maine and 
Minnesota passed resolutions denounce- 
ing the formation of the Dominion. of 
Canada, ostensibly lest it foster mon- 
archical institutions in this hemisphere, 
but really because it would foreclose 
all possibility of annexing the British 
provinces piecemeal to the United 
States. In 1897 the Nebraska State 
Senate adopted a resolution urging the 
Federal Government to act on behalf 
of the insurgents in Cuba. Several 
legislatures in 1923 demanded recogni- 
tion of the Obregon government in 
Mexico. And President Hardingin the 
samevyear publicly commended a reso- 
lution of the Ohio State Senate urging 
American entry into the World Court. 


POLITICAL PARTIES as PRESSURE 
GROUPS 


Party managers and electioneering 
candidates have rarely hesitated to ex- 


tine Brown cite numerous instances in which 
American statesmen have utilized various meth- 
ods to put pressure on their diplomatie adver- 
saries. 
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ploit any issue when partisan advan- 
tage could be derived from so doing. 
International issues have been no 
exception. Politicians have agitated 
national’prejudices with reckless dis- 
regard for their international conse- 
quences. Not so long ago we witnessed 
the spectacle of a municipal campaign 
waged in part on a°promise to keep 
King George out of Chicago. Candi- 
dates for state offices have agitated 
such antiforeign issues as the “yel- 
low peril.” National platforms have 
voiced a cosmopolitan philanthropy 
for oppressed minorities in general and 
for the Irish in particular. At onetime 
or another, practically every important 
aspect of our international relations 
has provided electioneering thunder for 
political campaigns.’ 

Politicians have also looked abroad 
for weapons with which to fight the 
day-to-day battles of domestic politics. 
The Senatorial debate on the League of 
Nations, for instance, contained noto- 
rious examples of the exploitation of 
international issues for partisan ends. 
One could cite a great many other in- 
stances of the same practice.* 

What has been the result of fighting 
political battles with weapons drawn 
from the arsenal of international poli- 
tics? One suspects that such tactics 
have intensified and magnified the 
prejudices of the American people. It 
is possible that political campaigners 
have helped to perpetuate anti-British 
and other antiforeign attitudes dis- 
cernible in different parts of the United 
States. And it seems likely that party 


3 A study of national party platforms reveals 
that one or both of the major parties have pressed 
into service at one time or another such time- 
honored foreign policies as international arbitra- 
tion, neutrality and isolation, freedom of the 
seas, the Monroe Doctrine, the open door, and 
restriction of immigration. 

4 One can easily verify this statement by con- 
sulting almost any volume of the Congressional 
Record. 
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battles have helped to exalt, unduly 
perhaps, such time-honored policies as 
the open door and no entangling alli- 
ances.’ 


+% 
FOREIGN PRESSURE GROUPS 


There is reason tọ believe that a 
great variety of foreign pressure groups 
are at work within the United States. 
The newspapers frequently publish re- 
ports regarding the operations of 
such groups. Congressional commit- 
tees have repeatedly investigated their 
activities. A recent instance was the 
investigation of the Dickstein Com- 
mittee into charges of official and un- 
official Nazi propaganda in the United 
States.” 

From the findings of Congressional 
committees and from other evidence, it 
would appear that these foreign sources 
of pressure range from governments to 
private business corporations and in- 
dividuals. These groups, it further ap- 
pears, may strive merely to create in 
America a friendly state of mind to- 
ward the causes for which they stand. 
Or they may endeavor directly or in- 
directly to persuade or to dissuade 
American statesmen from pursuing 
specific policies. Sometimes these for- 
eign groups work in the open; more of- 
ten they proceed under cover. On 
occasion they have been known to 
solicit the advice of American public 
relations counsel in their efforts to mold 
public opinion in this country. 

Foreign embassies and consulates 

5 In a recent work entitled Treaties Defeated by 
the Senate, Professor W. S. Holt has brought to- 
gether a body of evidence to show that partisan 
politics has often been an important factor in the 
fate of treaties in the Senate. 

8 See, for example, 71st Cong., 2d Sess., H. R. 
Hearings before a Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Communist Activities in the United States 
(1930). 

773d Cong., 2d Sess., H. R. Special Com- 
mittee on un-American activities. Investigation 


of Nazi Propaganda Activities and Investigation 
of Certain Other Propaganda Activities (1934). 
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within the United States are well- 
known centers of foreign propaganda. 
Through official representations at the 
Department of State, foreign diplomats 
endeavor to influence American foreign 
policies according to the desires of their 

spectivé governments. Through per- 
sonal contacts with influential Ameri- 
cans, public addresses, and other means 
these foreign representatives seek to 
foster good will toward their respective 
nations. 

Foreign journalists, scholars, and 
men of letters often play a similar rôle. 
A typical instance was the “unofficial” 
visit of Mr. Wickham Steed, formerly 
editor of the London Times, to the 
United States during the negotiations 
preceding the conclusion of the Pact of 
Paris. He spent several weeks in 
America in the autumn of 1927, en- 
deavoring through personal contacts 
and public addresses to align the 
United States with the peace ma- 
chinery—and particularly with the 
sanctions system—of the League of 
Nations. 

American diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad are foci of foreign pres- 
sures seeking to influence opinion and 
policy within the United States. It 
would be interesting to know, but ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ascertain pre- 
cisely, just what foreign pressures are 
striving to color the reports which these 
officers transmit to their superiors in 
Washington. It is perhaps significant 
that foreign service officers are periodi- 
eally called home for a dose of Ameri- 
can “atmosphere.” 


News coloring 


American newspaper correspondents 
abroad are likewise foci of foreign pres- 
sures. Such pressures may be direct. 
It has been charged that certain foreign 
governments have censored the dis- 
patches of American correspondents 
and striven to terrorize them into sup- 
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pressing news calculated to produce 
unfavorable effects within the United 
States. Such influences, however, are 
likely to be more subtle. Foreign gov- 
ernments are themselves important 
sources of news. It is within their 
power to distort or to withhold’informa 
tion. Some of the great foreiga news- 
gathering agencies aré partially or 
wholly subject to governmental control. 
News reaching the United States via 
these sources is likely to bear the con- 
cealed stamp of foreign official propa- 
ganda. 

It is a common practice of foreign 
governments to publish their versions 
of pending diplomatic questions, even 
formal notes transmitted to the De- 
partment of State. One object of this 
practice is to appeal to the American 
public and thereby indirectly to coerce 
the official spokesmen of the United 
States. A recent instance of this prac- 
tice was the attempt on the part of 
Japanese statesmen to draw a wholly 
irrelevant parallel between their inter- 
vention in Manchuria and various 
American interventions in Caribbean 
countries. It was both illogical and 
immoral, they insinuated, for American 
statesmen to criticize the Japanese 
Government for doing in the Far East 
what they alleged the United States 
Government had done and was still 
doing at various places in the Western 
Hemisphere. By such propaganda 
they apparently hoped to undermine 
the cenfidence of the American people 
in the integrity of the United States 
Government. 

_ The potentialities of foreign pressure 
were brought home to us for the first 
time during the World War. For 
nearly three years, while the United 
States was theoretically neutral ground, 
both the Allied and the Central Powers 
waged in our midst a verbal and pic- 
torial war of denunciation and insinua- 
tion. This propaganda war, in which 
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the Allies were completely victorious, 
may well have been one of the decisive 
factors in the eventual breakdown of 
neutrality and our entry into the Eu- 
ropean conflict. 

The war revealed unsuspected possi- 
bilities of political control, which for- 
eign governments and unoflicial pres- 
sure groups have assiduously developed 
in the postwar period. 


UNOFFICIAL Domestic PRESSURE 
GROUPS 


Unofficial domestic pressure groups 
far outnumber all others working to in- 
fluence American foreign policies. A 
bare enumeration of those private 
groups whose interests impinge upon 
our international relations would fill 
many pages. And it would require a 
volime—and a large one at that—to 
describe in any detail the activities of 
these standard-bearers in the inter- 
national struggle for power. Without 
attempting anything so ambitious, we 
can perhaps derive some useful impres- 
sions by dipping here and there into the 
stream of pressure politics. 

There is, first of all, a group of or- 
ganizations, some of them well-financed 
and highly influential, devoting all or a 
portion of their resources to fostering 
respect for American ideals and tradi- 
tions. The patriotic societies occupy a 
conspicuous position within this group.® 
The veterans’ organizations have been 
equally energetic defenders of national 
ideals and traditions.® - And the same 
has been sporadically true of various 


8 One of the most active of the patriotic socie- 
ties is the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. For the names of 
others, see E. P. Herring, Group Representation 
before Congress (1929), p. 287. For an extended 
and rather cynical analysis of some of these or- 
ganizations, see Norman Hapgood (Ed.), Pro- 
fessional Patriots (1927). 

* For a brief discussion of the activities of the 
American Legion, perhaps the most influential of 
the veterans’ organizations, see Herring, op. cit., 
p. 223. 


essentially economic organizations, such 
as the American Federation of Labor.” 

These self-constituted guardians of 
American ideals and traditions have 
carried on a wide variety of aetivities. 
They have disseminated propaganda 
calculated to check the spread of Com- 
munism and other alien doctrines. 
They long opposéd the assumption of 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia. They have agitated for the de- 
portation of undesirable aliens and for 
rigid restriction of immigration. They 
have generally opposed entry into the 
League of Nations and other inter- 
national associations, as calculated to 
undermine our traditional freedom of 
action in dealing with international 
situations. And, together with a num- 
ber of organizations dedicated primarily 
to the cause of national defense," they 
have agitated for preparedness, seeing 
in a powerful army and navy the best 
guarantee of security and peace—for 
the United States. 


The peace movement 


More or less opposed to the exponents 
of extreme nationalism and of military 
and naval preparedness stand a large 
group of organizations sometimes re- 
ferred to collectively as the “peace 
movement.” Their activities vary as 
to scope and method. One segment of 
the peace movement has been chiefly 
engaged in attempts to align the United 


10 See H., L. Childs, Labor and Capital in Na- 
tional Politics (1980), p. 266, for a partial list of 
subjects included within the resolutions acted 
upon by a single annual convention of the A. F. 
of L. This list includes immigration questions, 
deportation of aliens, and Communism and 
Fascism. 

u The Navy League is undoubtedly the most 
influential of these preparedness groups. For a 
critical discussion of big navy propaganda, see 
C. A. Beard, The Navy: Defense or Portent (1932). 

£: Among the prominent organizations related 
in one way or another to the peace movement, 
one should mention the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, the Carnegie Endowment for 


States with the system of sanctions as- 
sociated with the League of Nations. 
Another has urged the entry of the 
United States into the World Court. 
A third has agitated for the “outlawry 
of war.” And a fourth has sponsored a 
p attàck on war through disarma- . 

ept and control of the munitions 
traffic. 

At the apex of the peace movement 
stands the National Council for the 
Prevention of War. This federation, 
whose component elements embrace 
most of the country’s peace societies, 
works directly through its central office 
and indirectly through its member or- 
ganizations. It would be impossible in 
a brief space to describe the astonish- 
ingly varied activities of Mr. Frederick 
Libby, the general secretary and guid- 
ing genius of the National Council. 
His activities range from every imagin- 
able device for putting pressure on 
Congress and the Executive, to a 
nation-wide propaganda designed to 
reach every class and section, children 
as well as adults. 


Economie groups 


Passing to the economic sphere, one 
encounters a confusing array of in- 
dividuals and groups, organized and 
unorganized, all seeking political inter- 
vention to promote or to protect their 
interests in foreign countries. ‘These 
groups embrace exporters and import- 
ers, bankers and manufacturers, specu- 
lative concessionaires, shipping inter- 
ests, and various philanthropic and 


International Peace, the World Peace Founda- 
tion, the Foreign Policy Association, the 
League of Nations Association, and the 
National League of Women Voters. Many 
others might be listed. There is no adequate 
treatise on the peace movement. Devere Allen, 
The Fight for Peace (1930), is the best one now 
available. 

13 For detailed accounts of Mr. Libby’s activi- 
ties, see the periodical News Bulletin of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War. 
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humanitarian groups. On behalf, and 
largely at the instance, of these groups, 
American statesmen have repeatedly 
interposed diplomatic influence or even 
armed force. ‘They have championed 
the open door in the Far East and else- 
where. ‘They have:striven tô promo 
trade and investments. And theb 
have interposed when ntcessary to pro- 
tect the lives and the property of 
American citizens. 

Then there are the economic na- 
tionalists and internationalists whose 
conflicting interests and ideas have 
periodically come to a focus on the 
tariff. A vast and motley aggregation 
of individuals, business corporations, 
and trade associations have rallied 
under the standard of economic na- 
tionalism. For the most part, these 
individuals and groups represent busi- 
ness enterprises which fear exposure to 
foreign competition that would pre- 
sumably result from reducing tariffs and 
other protectionary devices. Opposed 
to the nationalists are the economic 
internationalists, working for freer 
trade between nations. These em- 
brace a majority of professional econo- 
mists, financial institutions, shipping 
interests, importers, and an increasing 
number of large-scale manufacturers 
anxious to promote exports of their 
products. 

It is not difficult to identify the 
groups working for and against freer 
trade between nations. Periodic re- 
visions of the tariff have brought the 
spokesmen of these interests to Wash- 
ington by the scores and hundreds." 


14 No one appears to have made a systematic 
study of the identity and the activities of private 
pressure groups seeking political intervention to 
promote and to protect American interests in for- 
eign countries. 

15 See, for example, 71st Cong., Ist Sess., Senate 
Committee on Finance, Hearings on the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Bill; and especially 71st Cong., 2d 
Sess., Senate Committee on Judiciary, Lobby. 
Investigation. ; 
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Congressional hearings on Roosevelt’s 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Bill of 
1934 revealed current trends in group 
alignments on this issue. In addition 
tq official spokesmen of the Adminis- 
tration, representatives of the following 
business organizations testified on be- 
half of the bill before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee: the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Manufacturers Export As- 
sociation, and the National Council of 
American Importers. Against these 
were arrayed more than fifty organiza- 
tions representing the greatest diversity 
of interests, either opposed to the bill in 
principle or apprehensive regarding 
foreign competition in particular prod- 
ucts, 13 

At one time territorial expansion was 
a focus of pressure politics, but that 
issue has now lain quiescent for many 
years. At different periods of our na- 
tional epic, a variety of philanthropic 
and humanitarian interests have put 
pressure on -statesmen to promote re- 
publican government, democracy, and 
the benefits of our material civilization 
in the so-called backward countries of 
the world. And one might mention 


16 The following are typical samples selected 
from the list of organizations opposed alto- 
gether or in part to the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Bill: American Paper Industry, Home 
Market Club of Boston, Tanners’ Council of 
America, Wool Hat Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pen Manufacturers’ Association, Structural 
Glass Industry, Machine Knife Industry, Lace 
Manufacturers of America, Stevens Linen Works, 
National Upholstery and Drapery Trade Asso- 
ciation, Amalgamated Lace Operatives of 
America, National Wool Growers’ Association, 
United States Potters’ Association, Toy Manu- 
facturers of the United States, American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, Cotton Rug 
Association, American Mining Congress, Ameri- 
can Wage Earners’ Protective Conference, 
American Match Institute, National Federation 
of Textiles, Inc., Petroleum Association of 
America, National Dairy Union, and Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association of the United 
States. 
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still other classes of unofficial groups 
whose interests impinge upon American 
foreign relations. 


TECHNIQUE or Mass APPEAL ; 


Individuals and groups, official and 
unofficial, foreign and domestic, have 
utilized many and varied appeals to 
arouse public support for their political 
demands falling within the sphere of 
international relations. At first glance 
this propaganda would seem to defy 
ready classification. But a substantial 
part of it falls easily into a few broad 
categories of mass appeal. 

Pressure groups have frankly avowed 
their real objectives in perhaps a ma- 
jority of instances. But at other 
times such groups have not hesitated 
either to suppress their real aims al- 
together or to bolster their causes with 
irrelevant appeals calculated to gain a 
measure of public support that could 
not otherwise be so readily obtained. 

Propagandists, for example, have 
often utilized slogans and catchwords 
designed to induce a favorable response 
on the part of the masses, but usually 
more or less irrelevant to the particular 
question at stake. Every one is fa- 
miliar with such phrases as “no en- 
tangling alliances,” “freedom of the 
seas,” “adequate defense,” “naval 
parity,” and “America for Americans.” 
Their potency in the hands of skillful 
publicists, while difficult to measure, is 
unquestionably great.1 

Another favorite stratagem of mi- 
nority groups is to identify the interest 
of the group with that of the Nation as 
a whole. What benefits a part bene- 
fits the whole, and what injures a part 
injures the whole, are formulse of wide 
currency. Private individuals and or- 
ganized groups have regularly sought 
governmental aid on grounds of na- 
tional honor, national prestige, national 


1 D). Y. Thomas, “The Drag of Slogans,” The 
Southwest Review, Vol. XV (1930), pp. 267-279. 
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security, or ‘national interest. Such 
identification of minority interests 
with the general welfare arouses pleas- 
ant emotional responses; it appeals to 
the self-esteem and flatters the egotism 
of people. It succeeds in part because 
porte rarely pause to inquire whose 

onor,. prestige, security, or interests 
are actually at stake. 

Pressure groups with international 
interests have also exploited a wide 
variety of deeply rooted popular preju- 
dices founded upon such emotional re- 
sponses as hatred and fear. Such 
groups have frequently twisted the 
British Lion’s tail.” The Communist 
menace has been a favorite red herring, 
freely utilized to discredit pacifists, 
opponents of naval expansion, and ad- 
vocates of international codperation in 
general.!® Various minorities have agi- 
tated the “yellow peril” to arouse fear 
and hatred of Japan.!® 

Religious and humanitarian appeals 
have been highly effective in the hands 
of skillful practitioners. Expansion- 
ists of 1898 played upon the anti- 
Catholic prejudices of American Protes- 
tants and peddled stories of Spanish 
atrocities in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines.*® Philanthropic and 


17 See Norman Angell, The Public Mind (1926), 
Ch. V. 

18 See, in this connection, H. Baker-Crothers 
and R. A. Hudnut, Problems of Citizenship 
(1924), pp. 26-34; and C. A. Beard, The Navy: 
Defense or Portent (1932), p. 131. For a typical 
injection of the Red menace into an international 
situation, see Associated Press dispatch, from 
Washington, dated Jan. 12, 1927, describing al- 
leged Communist perils implicit in our relations 
with Mexico and Central America. For a 
dramatic presentation of the issue, contrast R. 
M. Whitney, The Reds in America (1924), with 
Norman Hapgood (Ed.), Professional Patriots 
(1927). 

19 See S. L. Gulick, Anti-Japanese War-Scare 
Stories (1917). 

20 Examples of this propaganda may be found 
in The Literary Digest for 1898. See index titles: 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Philippines. In this con- 
nection see also M. M. Wilkerson, Public Opinion 
and the Spanish-American War (1982). 
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humanitarian appeals ‘were a con- 
spicuous feature of the propaganda 
carried on within the United States to 
arouse sympathy for China following 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
1931. 

Propagandists have regularly ex- 
ploited the inherent conservatism ðf 
the American people. *An appeal but- 
tressed with a quotation from some 
national hero immediately acquires 
added dignity and respectability. 
Washington’s Farewell Address, Jeffer- 
son’s Injunction to avoid “entangling 
alliances,” the Monroe Doctrine, and 
other historic utterances rank in the 
estimation of a great many Americans 
along with the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon onthe Mount. Special 
pleaders have often quoted the dicta of 
famous statesmen to bolster or to con- 
ceal their real reasons for opposing new 
departures in foreign policy.” 

The exploitation of human emotions, 
especially the use of irrelevant appeals, 
to mobilize the sentiments of the masses 
is characteristic of politics in a democ- 
racy. And such tactics have been 
peculiarly characteristic of the strug- 
gles of individuals and groups to con- 
trol the foreign policies of the United 
States. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Incidents readily come to mind to 
illustrate the inconsistencies which 


21 See J. W. Garner, American Foreign Policies 
(1928), p. 5. 
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have resulted from the exigencies of 
practical politics. An excellent illus- 
tration is the mercantilistic dilemma 
into which we have drifted since the 
World War. ‘To satisfy the demands 
of business enterprises fearful of foreign 
competition in their home markets, 
Congress pushed tariff rates to pro- 
gressively higher levels. To find for- 
eign outlets for the products which 
flowed in a swelling stream from Ameri- 
can forests, farms, mines, and factories, 
the Department of Commerce was de- 
veloped into the greatest advertising 
and selling agency in the world. And 
with eyes on the next biennial election, 
members of Congress, Presidents, and 
Secretaries of State and of the Treasury 
turned deaf ears to all pleas to cancel 
or to reduce the inter-Allied war debts. 
Thus, in the postwar period, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States presented 
the extraordinary spectacle of attempt- 
ing simultaneously to reduce imports, 
to increase exports, and to collect for- 
elgn debts. 

Such inconsistencies have occurred 
many times in the past; they will 
doubtless recur in the future. Many 
of them have been superficial; a few 
have been fundamental. On the whole, 
whether superficial or fundamental, 
these inconsistencies have been a re- 
sult less of unintelligent leadership than 
of the operation of pressure politics in a 
democracy in which localism rules the 
national legislature and statesmen 
must be electioneering politicians. 
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A State Legislature and Group Pressure 
By Dayton D. McKean 


In the sui generis politics of New Jersey, 
Public Service, to an extraordinary degree, 
is the State; and the State, to an extraordi- 
nary degree, is Public Service. There are 
those who feel that there are elements of 
danger in such a relationship, but Mr. 
McCarter [President of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey] is not one of 
them.* 


HIS quotation from Fortune suc- 

cinctly expresses the common 
view that state legislatures are domi- 
nated by the pressure groups. Pow- 
erful as the Public Service Corporation 
undoubtedly is in New Jersey, it does 
not have things all its own way. The 
active and militant Utility Users’ Pro- 
tective League is opposing the Corpo- 
ration. 

The state legislature may be viewed 
as a battleground for the various in- 
terest groups of the state. A com- 
plete description of the groups with 
their alliances and oppositions, their 
methods, and their effectiveness, can- 
not be presented in the space allowed 
here. Since the groups which operate 
upon a national scale have been fully 
discussed elsewhere, it may be worth 
while here to attempt a comparison of 
the activities of groups before a state 
legislature with those before Con- 
gress.” 


RELATIVE PUBLIC INTEREST 


It is fundamental that the groups 
before a state legislature operate at a 
lower level of public opinion than do 
the groups before Congress. What 


1 Fortune, vol. 10, p. 128, Nov. 1984. 

? See especially E. P. Herring, Group Repre- 
sentation Before Congress; H. L. Childs, Labor 
and Capital in National Politics; and Peter Ode- 
gard, Pressure Politics. ` 


Congress does always dominates the 
news, especially since the recent con- 
gentration of authority in Washington. 
The citizen today is most interested in 
national affairs, and next in local 
affairs—the doings of city or locality. 
Below national and local interest is 
interest in the state government. The 
state, it is safe to say, today touches 
the average man less directly than 
either the national or the local gov- 
ernment; although with the assump- 
tion of local services by the states, and 
with the imposition of sales, income, 
and other taxes by the states to pay 
for these services, the citizen is being 
touched more directly. 

The level of public opinion within 
which a state legislature works will, 
of course, vary from state to state. 
In New Jersey, where the author has 
observed the groups before the legis- 
lature, the level of public interest in 
state affairs is lower than in any other 
state; first, because of the 400,000 
commuters who earn their livings and 
spend their working hours in other 
states; and, second, because of the 
blanketing of New Jersey by the great 
metropolitan newspapers published in 
New York City and in Philadelphia. 
From the circulation figures it is safe 
to say that at least two million citizens 
of New Jersey read daily newspapers 
published in other states, and prob- 
ably few of these citizens ever see a’ 
New Jersey newspaper. All the news 
they get about what their state legis- 
lature is doing is what they read on the | 
suburban page. 

The members of a state legislature 
are less well known to their constit- 
uents than are the members of Con- 
gress, and they ‘are probably least 
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known in those states which have 
large legislatures. Even in New Jer- 
sey, where there are only sixty mem- 
bers of the Assembly, the voters of 
Essex County vote for twelve, the 
voters of Hudson for ten. It is doubt- 
ful if one voter in five hundred knoys 
the names of his assemblymen, antl 
the legislators are therefore some- 
what protected from the pressure 
groups. 

But if there is any protection in 
this semi-anonymity, it is offset by the 
fact that it is much easier for a group 
to reach a legislator at his home or 
office than it is for them to reach a 
member of Congress. It is easy to 
telephone or to send a committee to 
make a personal appeal. The pres- 
sure which groups will bring to bear 
upon him is astonishing to every new 
. member of a legislature. 


METHODS or Pressure 


One illustration of this will show 
both the methods used and the extent 
to which they are applied. The Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey has just recom- 
mended a sales tax. All the groups 
opposed to this tax have lined up their 
members; where possible, they have 
made alliances with other groups; and 
they are bringing upon the legislature 
all the pressure they can.‘ Before the 
election, three organizations—the New 
Jersey Retail Merchants’ Association, 
the State Federation of Labor, and 
thee New Jersey Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion—asked for commitments from 
candidates. At this writing, twelve 
permanent, state-wide organizations 
and two temporary ones have come 
out against the tax. 

The bedfellows formed in pressure 
polities are as strange as those formed 
in party politics. Opposing the sales 
tax, side by side, are the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce and the 
State Federation of Labor; the saloon 
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keepers and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Alliances have similarly been formed 
for the tax. The New Jersey Confer- 
ence of, Real Estate Boards hopes to 
see the sales tax lighten the tax bur- 
den on real estate, and the State Tax 
Department would like to get the pa- 
tronage which would go with the new 
sales tax bureau. 

The opponents of the tax, besides 
pledging candidates, have been able 
to get widespread newspaper support. 
They issue news releases giving their 
reasons for objecting. Some groups 
have hired accountants who have ex- 
amined state finances and issued state- 
ments to show that the financial con- 
dition of the state does not require the 
new tax. Newspaper stories are 
clipped and sent to legislators along 
with mimeographed and printed mat- 
ter. 

The personal pressure is brought by 
calls upon members, county chairmen, 
and political leaders. Delegations 
and committees see the legislators who 
are not already committed. In this 
particular case I know of no threats 
which have been made; but it is at 
this stage that promises of political 
help or threats of opposition are made. 
It is probably safe to say that there 
are a hundred people working hard in 
the attempt to block the sales tax, 
devoting all or most of their time to 
the work. The pressure for the tax 
appears to be mainly from the leaders 
of the majority party, “cracking the 
party whip,” as it is called—giving 
or withholding patronage. It is yet 
to be determined which side will win. 
In previous years the opponents of the 
tax have always won, but its sup- 
porters always come back. 


Varrous COMPARISONS 


The problems with which the Fed- 
eral Government has to deal are, on 
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the whole, better news than state prob- 
lems. The National Government has 
assumed a more direct responsibility 
than ever before for the prosperity 
which touches every individual. It 
determines war and peace, it regulates 
railroads and commerce. The state 
problems of roads, Schools, and the 
maintenance of order are not such 
good news, and consequently do not 
arouse quite the amount of pressure 
that national problems do. The de- 
sire for the bonus, which is surely one 
of the greatest pressure activities in 
our history, passes the states by. 

There is less sectionalism in state 
politics than in national, and pressure 
groups change tactics accordingly, but 
there is often a rural-urban division 
in a state legislature. In New Jersey 
this division is less pronounced, per- 
haps, than in New York, but the divi- 
sion can be seen in the reaction toward 
the sales tax: the urban counties op- 
posing vigorously, the rural counties 
not so vigorously, feeling that the farm- 
ers have more to gain than to lose. 
In New Jersey the urban counties 
could dominate the Assembly; but 
these counties are divided in their 
party allegiance, and party politics 
overcomes urban-rural politics. The 
rural counties are much over-repre- 
sented in the State Senate, however, 
and there the reverse is true. Most 
state legislatures do not have the 
strong sectionalism which is repre- 
sented, for instance, by the Solid South 
or the Middle West in our National 
Congress. 

Another important difference be- 
tween Congress and the state legisla- 
tures is that there are many one-party 
states. Pressure politics in those 
states must take the form of factional 
politics, and the groups have to bring 
their election efforts to bear upon the 
primary election and not upon the 
general election. 
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The possibilities for corrupt prac- 
tices by pressure groups are probably 
much greater in state legislatures than 
in Congress, although in all fairness 
it should be said that legislatures are 
much freer from corruption today 
than they were in the last three dec- 

des of the nineteenth century. Cor- 
ruption still exists, but it is much more 
carefully and adroitly handled than 
it was forty years ago. Today it may 
take the form of contributions of cam- 
paign funds, of retaining lawyer-legis- 
lators in some litigation in which the 
group is interested, or in doing some 
favors for legislators. The author has 
come across the trail of corruption in 
the New Jersey legislature in two in- 
stances which involved the actual pur- 
chase of votes, but in neither of these 
was there sufficient evidence for legal 
proceedings. 

If a group feels that it must, to at- 
tain its ends, indulge in some corrupt 
practice, it can often get what it wants 
from a state legislature through half 
a dozen men or through a single polit- 
ical leader. This is quite impossible 
in Congress, where members are less 
dependent upon party leaders, and 
where sectionalism is strong. 


COMMITTEES VERSUS PARTY 
LEADERS 


The differences in the legislative 
machinery between Congress and a 
legislature perhaps change the meth- 
ods of the pressure groups as much as 
any other factor. In Congress the 
committees are all-powerful, except 
upon legislative matters which are 
party issues or upon matters which, 
like the bonus, have behind them such 
powerful lobbies that no committee 
can resist them. Woodrow Wilson 
said that the House of Representatives 
allows its committees to legislate for 
it, and “the House sits, not for serious 
discussion, but to sanction the con- 
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clusions of its committees as rapidly 
as possible.” 3 

However other state legislatures 
may operate, the committees of the 
legislature of New Jersey do not have 
anywhere near the authority of the 
Congressional committees. , There are 
only six or eight of the committees fn 
each house that ever hold committee 
meetings, and not more than three or 
four public hearings are held in each 
session, and then only when there is 
great public demand for a hearing. 
Committee membership is assigned by 
party leaders so as to concentrate au- 
thority in their own hands; bills are 
then referred to committees which will 
do as the leaders wish. For instance, 
in the session of 1985 a resolution to 
investigate utilities was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee; a resolution to 
amend the State Constitution to per- 
mit pari mutuel betting was referred 
to the Committee on Miscellaneous 
Business, known as the “graveyard.” 

If a group is wise, it goes to the party 
leaders and not to the members of the 
committee in charge of a bill. The 
committee will almost always follow 
the advice of the leaders. This tend- 
ency is accelerated by the nature of 
the membership of each committee— 
there are four members of the majority 
and one of the minority on every com- 
mittee, irrespective of the proportion 
of the majority and minority in the 
house. Party control of legislation is 
therefore much more stringent than in 
Congress. 


DRAFTING AND INTRODUCTION OF 
Burs 


A group before the legislature of 
New Jersey can sometimes do what 
can never be done in Congress—pre- 
vent the introduction of a bill it does 
not like. After the first few weeks of a 


2 Congressional Government (15th edition), 
p- 79. 
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session no bills may be introduced ex- 
cept by the consent of the Committee 
on the Introduction of Bills, a com- 
mittee which is composed of the lead- 
ers of the majority party. Ifa mem- 
ber does not get his bill drawn before 
the expiration of the fourth week, or if 
the occasion for the bill does not arise 
until after the fourth week, he may not 
get it introduced. In the session of 
1934 a member of the Assembly, Her- 
man Blank of Newark, tried unsuc- 
cessfully to mtroduce a bill which was 
favored by the utility users, but the 
Public Service Corporation was able to 
exert enough pressure upon party 
leaders to prevent its introduction. 

It is impossible to determine just 
what percentage of the bills introduced 
in Congress or in a legislature are writ- 
ten by some group interested in their 
passage, but if the administrative de- 
partments of the state governments be 
included, I venture to say that three 
fourths of the bills are prepared by 
others than the members. It should 
not be understood that there is any- 
thing reprehensible inthis practice; the 
condition is worth noting because if 
these groups did not prepare the bills, 
few of them would ever be introduced. 
Many bills grow out of the experience 
of a department in attempting to en- 
force some statute; many determine 
minor questions of mterpretation; and 
many are introduced to complete some 
project previously planned. 

New Jersey does not have a legisla- 
tive bill drafting bureau, and members 
who wish to introduce bills must draw 
their own, request the office of the at- 
torney general to draw them, or take 
the bills offered by interested groups. 
The office of the attorney general is 
swamped with other work, and if the 
member happens not to be a lawyer, he 
is almost compelled to use the bills 
handed him by a group. And indeed, 
many of the groups can do a better job 
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of bill drafting than either the member 
or the attorney general, for they are 
specialists in their fields—education, 
utilities, taxation, or whatever it may 
be—and they are often able and willing 
to employ the best attorneys in the 
country to draft their bills. 

Most groups, moréover, are more 
familiar with some particular problem 
of the State than any legislator could 
be. Some maintain active research 
bureaus and conduct expensive sur- 
veys. Many are associated with sim- 
ilar groups in other states, so that they 
can present to the legislature compara- 
tive data which no member could read- 
ily obtain for himself. There is always 
danger, of course, in such material, for 
even if the statistics cannot be ques- 
tioned, they may and probably will be 
used strictly from the point of viewsrof 
the group collecting them. The New 
Jersey Taxpayers’ Association has per- 
haps the most complete library of 
material on taxation in the State; they 
have a staff of accountants and re- 
searchers constantly at work. At a 
moment’s notice they can tell the per 
capita collections of the sales tax in 
California, or whether the Kansas 
truck mileage tax has been upheld in 
the courts. 

The strength of the executive has a 
definite effect upon the activities of 
pressure groups. Where the executive 
is strong, as the President is, some of 
the group’s pressure must be exerted 
upon him to get him to assist their pro- 
gram orto prevent his veto. The gov- 
ernor in New Jersey does not have 
powers comparable to those of the 
President, although the governors of 
some states do have such powers. The 
governor’s veto in New Jersey may be 
overcome by a majority vote; most of 
the important state officials are elected 
by the legislature in joint session, and 
even those appointed by the governor 
hold office for longer terms than his 
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own and are mot removable by him. 
The result of this situation is that the 
activities of pressure groups have been 
largely directed to forming for them- 
selves a favorable public opinion and 
to obtaining the favor of legislators. 


è 
H INTERPRETATION OF BOLS 


About sevenehundred bills are in- 
troduced at every session of the New 
Jersey legislature. A bill may be only 
a single page, or it may run to a hun- 
dred pages. Bills cover all sorts of 
subjects, from abattoirs to zoning. 
Many relate to scientific or technical 
matters, and involve questions of engi- 
neering or medicine. Even with un- 
limited time and unflagging energy, a 
legislator could not hope to get a com- 
plete understanding of these bills with- 
out the assistance of the interested 
groups. Only the medical society can 
explain to the legislator the diagnostic 
difficulties in pneumoconiosis if it is 
proposed that that disease be covered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
In such proposed laws the “third 
house” is absolutely essential, as much 
to a state legislature as to Congress. 

The groups are of great assistance to 
the legislator when bills do not cover 
technical matters. The effect of a bill 
is not always apparent on its surface; 
the bill may actually be introduced to 
do something very different from what 
is indicated by its title. A bill, appar- 
ently perfectly innocuous, was intro- 
duced in the 1935 session to change.the 
method of selecting members of school 
boards in counties which had elected 
to come under the School Board Act of 
1903. Actually the bill was introduced 
to interfere in a single district where 
there was a school board dispute. Yet 
without this information—discovered 
and presented by the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—the legislators would have 
been in ignorance of the true purpose 
and effect of the proposed legislation. 
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Among the seven hundred bills in- 
troduced, many affect the important 
pressure groups, such as manufactur- 
ers, public employees, school teachers, 
taxpayers, and so on. These groups 
arrange to watch all the bills affecting 
them and to present a statemént to the 
legislature of the effect of the proposed 
bill. The Association of Chosen Free- 
holders, for example, makes a careful 
study of all bills which would affect 
counties. The Association holds a 
meeting in Trenton every Monday 
during the session of the legislature, 
and there considers what the attitude 
of the Associatidn shall be. When it 
has reached a decision, a printed sheet 
for each bill is sent to each legislator, 
giving the opinion of the Association, 
with the reasons. Since the opinions 
are nonpartisan and well informed, 
legislators rely very much upon them; 
some members even take the sheets to 
Trenton and paste them in their 
bill books. The effectiveness of this 
method may be estimated by the claim 
of the Association that not 1 per cent 
of the bills it has opposed have been 
‘enacted; but it has not been nearly so 
successful in getting passed the bills 
which it has favored. 


Interesten MEMBERS 


Undoubtedly there are fewer former 
members of the legislature engaged in 
lobbying than there are former mem- 
bers of Congress who now repre- 
sent*’groups before Congress. Former 
members were always granted the 
privileges of the floor in both houses of 
the New Jersey legislature until 1935, 
when they and all other non-members 
were barred from the floor of the As- 
sembly. The lobbying done by for- 
mer members of the legislature is 
nearly all done by men who are now on 
some board or commission. 

In New Jersey a member of the leg- 
islature may also hold another office. 


~ 
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There is one member of the present 
legislature who is also an agent of the 
motor vehicle department; another 
who is a mayor; and several who are 
justices of the peace. These men tend 
to represent, more or less, the groups 
concerned. This condition is unknown 
in Congress. 

It is perfectly well-known that some 
members represent certain interests. 
There is, for instance, one member who 
is an employee of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and has been all his life. He 
has served eight terms in the Assembly 
and was speaker in 1933. One may 
wonder as to what extent his legislative 
activity has been influenced by his em- 
ployment ‘by the railroad. Not all 
groups, of course, can be so fortunate 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad in hav- 
ing’an employee elected to the legisla- 
ture, but the Public Service Corpora- 
tion has done almost as well by 
employing lawyer-legislators as coun- 
sel in some of its litigation. There are 
other legislators who are commonly 
understood by other members to speak 
for the insurance companies, or the 
banks, or the labor unions; but their 
relationship to these groups is not al- 
ways fully known. 

Members of the legislature, like 
members of Congress, often talk as if 
the lobby were to them a hateful insti- 
tution. But even those who are not 
associated with any groups depend 
upon the groups more than they them- 
selves usually realize. Not only do 
they depend upon the groups for bill 
drafting and for information on pro- 
posed legislation, but they also go to 
the groups for help on their pet proj- 
ects; sometimes the groups are in a 
better position to persuade a legislator 
than another member would be. And 
the groups can often get publicity for a 
member’s projects. A new member 
soon learns to recognize the leaders of 
the various lobbies, and he can go to 
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them for help, as they come to him. 
Thus a considerable amount of logroll- 
ing is done at the inspiration of mem- 
bers working with pressure groups. A 
member, for example, may not be pax- 
ticularly interested in, or have constit- 
uents who will, be affected by, work- 
men’s compensation acts; so he is 
willing to accede to requests by the 
Manufacturers’ Association if they will 
get him aid on a pet tax program. 


DECENTRALIZED LOBBIES 


Very few of the lobbyists before the 
legislature of New Jersey are full-time 
employees of the groups they repre- 
sent. There are not more than twenty, 
aside from those who represent the 
administrative departments, who de- 
vote their whole time to the work, year 
after year. Most groups employ only 
one man, but the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of New Jersey has one for 
each house. The professional groups, 
on the whole, use only a member of 
their organization, preferably one who 
happens to live in Trenton. The 
headquarters of many of the groups 
are in Trenton, but there are many in 
other cities of the State, especially in 
Newark; there is no such concentration 
of groups around the State Capital as 
there is around Washington. 

The Army and Navy are regarded in 
Washington as the most powerful of 
the administrative groups attempting 
to influence legislation. In New Jer- 
sey the two most influential are the 
Highway Department and the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. The latter 
has been more or less allied with the 
trucking interests in the State, and its 
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pressure activities have been intense. 
It has one deputy commissioner as- 
signed to the Senate and one to the 
Assembly; these men are almost con- 
stantly in attendance, talking to the 
members. They are in a position to 
qo many small favors for members who 
Will return them. The Department 
has been able t® block legislation it did 
not like, but it has not been universally 
successful in getting its legislation 
passed. It blocked a move in the ses- 
sion of 1934 to establish a more eco- 
nomical system of distributing motor 
vehicle licenses, because of the patron- 
age which would be lost; but it was 
unable to put through a measure to 
establish a bureau of road safety 
patrol, which would have provided 
more patronage for the commissioner. 

The social lobby which exists in 
Washington has no counterpart in 
Trenton. There is some entertaining 
of legislators, but thereis none that can 
compare with the social life of Washing- 
ton. Few legislators live in Trenton, 
for New Jersey is small enough in area 
for them to maintain their businesses 
between trips to the capital. The leg- 
islature of New Jersey, moreover, is 
unique in that it has its regular meet- 
ings on Monday nights, with some 
meetings on Tuesday afternoons, when 
it adjourns until the following week. 

Although a legislature and Congress 
are alike in many respects, a legislature 
is no miniature Congress. Probably 
no two state legislatures are alikesand 
the groups must modify their activi- 
ties accordingly. Probably, however, 
the points of similarity outweigh the 
points of difference. 


Dayton David McKean is assistant professor of 
public speaking at Princeton University. Heis now 
serving his second term in the New Jersey House of 
Assembly. He has in preparation a book ‘on the 
pressure activities of the groups operating before the 


legislature of New Jersey. 


Group Pressures and State Finance 


By Epwarp B. Logan 


N EXCELLENT view of the 
group organization of æ state cqn 
be obtained from the vantage point ef 
state finance. For one purpose or an- 
other, most of the important organized 
groups in the state at times manifest 
their interest in the financial affairs 
of the state government. ‘There are 
groups interested in state expenditures, 
those interested in state revenue, and 
those interested in both. 

The interest of groups in state ex- 
penditures manifests itself in a number 
of ways. Some groups are greatly con- 
cerned with phases of state administra- 
tion, and exert pressure to secure ade- 
quate state support for the agencies 
carrying out the functions m which 
they are interested. The labor groups 
want a strong department of labor, and 
work for an adequate appropriation for 
the department. ‘They use their influ- 
ence for an adequate amount in the 
budget recommendation, they defend 
the requested appropriation on its way 
through the legislature, and after the 
appropriation is made, they defend it 
from any attempts to reduce or with- 
hold it. Health associations, educa- 
tional associations, farm organizations, 
and welfare associations support ade- 
quate appropriations for the depart- 
ments administering their respective 
activities. 


SPECIFIC INTERESTS 


A closer examination of state ap- 
propriations will show how these are 
supported by specific interested groups. 
An organized group may be interested 
in the entire appropriation to a depart- 
ment, but usually it.is interested in one 
of the department’s activities. An ex- 
amination of some’of the appropria- 


tions made in Pennsylvania will serve 
to illustrate. 

Among the agticultural groups there 
are those interested. in the eradication 
of tubercular cattle; others in plant dis- 
ease eradication; others in poultry de- 
velopment; others in the Farm Show; 
others in state-aid agricultural associa- 
tions; and others in agricultural re- 
search. 

In the field of labor, again we find 
groups interested in securing adequate 
funds for specific activities. ‘Some are 
interested in developing the employ- 
ment service, others in rehabilitation 
work, others in promoting the develop- 
ment of the inspection work, others in 
conciliation work, others in women and 
children in industry, and others in 
workmen’s compensation for injury or 
disease, i 

Back of appropriations for education 
are found groups interested in support 
of the public schools, those interested in 
the state teachers’ colleges, others in 
vocational education, others in teach- 
ers’ pensions, and others in the educa- 
tion of the blind and the deaf. 

In support of funds for welfare activi- 
ties are those groups interested in the 
care of mental patients, those inter- 
ested in the state’s penal and correc- 
tional work, those promoting state aid 
in supplying medical care, those inter- 
ested in making adequate provision for 
widowed mothers, and more recently 
those interested in providing relief to 
the unemployed. 

In the field of conservation of natural 
resources there 1s specialized support 
for state forests and parks, water re- 
sources, wild game for hunting pur- 
poses, and the fishermen’s interests. 

In the state’s health work there are 
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groups interested in the care of tuber- 
cular patients, others in promoting 
orthopedic work, others in sanitary 
engineering, and others in public health 
education. 


e + 
Pressure METHODS 


The methods used by these inter- 
ested groups are varied. In the first 
place, the aims differ. Some groups 
are interested in, adequate support for 
the bureau or agency performing the 
activities with which they are occupied. 
They keep in close touch with the per- 
sonnel in the bureau, and they codperate 
in the administration of the activities 
in many ways. They keep the ad- 
ministrator informed of the needs for 
the activity throughout the state. The 
bureau head submits his budget re- 
quest to be consolidated into that of the 
general department, and groups use 
their influence in making up the bu- 
reau’s budget request. 

After the original request from the 
bureau, the groups concern themselves 
with the general department request 
and then with the budget for all de- 
partments to be submitted to the state 
legislature, and they keep up their 
vigilance as the legislature deals with 
the appropriation bills. 

Some groups do not concern them- 
selves with the whole process of obtain- 
ing funds for their particular activity. 
Some are content when they have es- 
tablished the need with the bureau 
head or when they have secured recom- 
mendation in the budget presented to 
the legislature. They trust the ad- 
ministration then to carry through the 
program. ‘There are others who do 
not manifest their concern until the 
question is before the legislature, be- 
lieving that their support in the legis- 
lature is strong enough to secure the 
adoption of their program. 

Another prominent method used by 
groups to gain financial aid is that of 
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propaganda to*secure public support. 
Many of the groups continue propa- 
ganda campaigns throughout the year, 
emphasizing the importance of the 
function in which they are interested. 
They prepare a background of support 
to, be called upon if needed when ap- 
pyopriations are being made. There 
are times whenea veritable barrage is 
directed against the legislators or the 
governor, so well has this background 
of support been developed. 

With some groups the aim is not to 
secure funds for the administration of 
activities but to secure state subsidies 
for one purpose or another. In such 
cases the interested groups are more 
likely to break away from the budget 
requests of the departments and carry 
on their campaign with legislators to 
secure larger and larger grants. Often 
the campaign is successful because the 
legislators yield and pass on to the 
governor the disagreeable task of reduc- 
ing the amounts they have granted. 

Those interested in subsidies for the 
support of schools, to local districts for 
highways, for mothers’ assistance, for 
care of the deaf and the blind, for old 
age pensions, for the support of private 
hospitals, and for relief to veterans, 
among others, are-strongly organized 
and seek every opportunity to advance 
their cause. In some states the 
unemployed now have organizations 
promoting relief appropriations. Al- 
though not yet well organized, with 
the large percentage of the population 
receiving relief, there exists the possi- 
bility of the formation of a pressure 
group with political power so strong 
that legislators and administrators 
would find great difficulty in refusing 
their demands for state appropriations. 


Tse Executive BUDGET 
There is much unrestrained action by 
organized groups in seeking state ap- 
propriations. Some groups make de- 
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mands without considération of the 
needs of other state functions or without 
considering the means of financing the 
program which they advocate. This 
action without restraint is a condition 
with which legislators and adminis- 
trators must cope. ° 

The development of the executive 
budget has done mucheto enable state 
authorities to deal with such un- 
restrained action. In Pennsylvania, 
before the adoption of an executive 
budget system, there was pressure from 
every side on the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, and without a codrdinated fi- 
nancial program, the demands of the 
interested parties were often granted 
although the total appropriations ex- 
ceeded the funds available to meet 
them. The demands of each group 
were dealt with separately without due 
consideration of other demands for 
funds. 

In the financial program presented to 
the legislature in the executive budget, 
not only is there a matching of recom- 
mended appropriations with estimated 
funds available, but also the appropria- 
tions recommended for the various 
functions have been weighed in relation 
to each other. With the executive 
budget, legislators can show those de- 
manding funds the effect which grant- 
ing their demands would have on other 
state functions, in relation to the total 
funds available. The governor with 
his budget program is in a position to 
play, one group against another in their 
demands for funds. 

Under the executive budget system, 
however, the legislators have developed 
the practice of granting the demands of 
those groups having greater political 
power, although the total estimated 
available funds are exceeded thereby, 
without reducing other appropriations 
or providing additional sources of 
funds. At the close of a legislative 
session in Pennsylvania it is not un- 
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usual to find appropriation bills passed 
by the legislature exceeding estimated 
revenues by twenty million dollars and 
sometimes more. 

, The hurden of reduction is purposely 
passed on to the executive, and it is at 
that point that the executive budget 
proves of great Worth. The executive 
is in a far more favorable position to 
resist the pressure for funds than are 
the legislators. In the first place, he is 
equipped with the strong argument 
that he must maintain a balanced 
budget; and armed with that argument, 
he can play one group against another 
by showing the effects on some func- 
tions if appropriations for others are 
increased. With the ever increasing 
strength of organized groups and the 
development of their methods of exert- 
ing pressure, the executive budget will 
play a more and more important rôle in 
keeping finances of state government in 
a sound condition. 


INTEREST IN THE REVENUE PROGRAM 


There is also great pressure of or- 
ganized groups in the framing of the 
state’s revenue program. The pres- 
sure in this respect is perhaps greater 
than that for appropriations, because 
better financed. The interests upon 
whom the taxes fall or would fall are 
willing to contribute campaign funds 
and participate in other ways to secure 
the removal of taxes or to prevent them 
from being levied. The revenue pro- 
gram of every state reaches back into 
strong organized groups. Most of the 
groups form and stand on guard to pre- 
vent those within the group from hav- 
ing placed upon them an undue share 
of the tax burden. Sometimes they are 
interested in the removal of taxes, in 
preventing increases in taxes, in pre- 
venting the levying of new taxes, or 
in securing and defending exemptions 
from taxes. 

There are some groups representing 
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all taxpayers, which are interested in 
keeping down the total tax burden or in 
securing an equitable distribution of 
the burden. A number of states have 
state-wide taxpayers’ associatiqns, and 
in other states statewide organizations 
are interested in the state’s revenue sys- 
tem in its entirety. ` 

State legislators and administrators 
are therefore faced with two kinds of 
organized groups—those promoting the 
interests of all the taxpayers, and those 
promoting the interests of classes of 
taxpayers. Of the two kinds, the lat- 
ter are more numerous and more 
powerful. 


Activity IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The group interest in state taxes is 
well shown when new taxes are pro- 
posed. In Pennsylvania during the 
next two years new funds must be pro- 
vided, amounting to $203,000,000. In 
recommending a tax program to pro- 
duce the amount, the Governor stirred 
up a hornets’ nest. Group activity 
showed itself on every side. Groups 
already formed became active. New 
groups were hastily formed. An ex- 
amination of the program will show 
something of the group interest in the 
State’s revenue program. 

The chief sources of revenue recom- 
mended were: the removal of the ex- 
emption from the 5-mill capital stock 
tax now enjoyed by manufacturers; in- 
crease of two cents on the tax on liquid 
fuels; increase to two-and-a-half times 
the present rate of the gross receipts 
tax on utilities; the imposition of a tax 
on all electricity produced within the 
State for sale; the placing of a tax on 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco, and on 
admission charges to amusements; im- 
position of a flat-rate tax on the net in- 
come of corporations; imposition of a 
tax on chain stores; increase of motor 
license rates on trucks and bussés; and 
provision for State collection of the per- 
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sonal property’tax now collected by the 
counties. 

Within a very short time a Penn- 
sylvania Store Tax Committee was 
formed, supported by the Pennsylvania 
Grocers’ Association, the Pennsylvania 
Retail Association, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Retail Trade Associa- 
tions formed t& oppose imposition of a 
tax on chain stores. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association be- 
came active to maintain the manufac- 
turers’ exemption from the capital stock 
tax; the Public Utility associations got 
into action; the Motorist associations 
began their opposition to the proposed 
increase in the tax on gasoline; the truck 
and bus association came to life; the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce jumped into the fight; the 
organized tobacco interests started 
working; and the associations of local 
officials, especially that of the local tax 
collectors, exerted themselves to pre- 
vent the State from taking over the col- 
lection of the personal property tax, a 
function now performed by the local 
collectors on a commission basis. 

The groups waging a fight against 
tax proposals have asked for public 
hearings by the legislative committees 
in charge of the bills, and they are is- 
suing propaganda, using newspaper 
publicity, making use of the radio, cir- 
culating petitions, and holding protest 
meetings as their chief methods. 

The activity now going on is by 
groups interested in preventing taxes 
from being levied upon certain classes 
of taxpayers. Organized support of 
the interests of all the taxpayers of the 
State is lacking. The Governor in 
looking for support must look primarily 
to those seeking appropriations. 


FORMATION OF REVENUE PROGRAM 


The question arises as to the manner 
in which a state’s revenue program is 
formed. Is it made up in terms of the 
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pressures which are applied, or is it 
made up in terms of principles of taxa- 
tion which are considered basic? 

In many states, state tax commis- 
sions have been established and some 
of them have done much to bring 
about a better tax system. *In othar 
states, state-wide taxpayers’ associa- 
tions and other organifations promot- 
ing the interests of all the taxpayers 
have helped to bring about a more uni- 
fied system. But it seems that state 
tax systems often reflect the pressure 
applied by strong organized groups. 

The governor who finds that new 
revenue sources must be established is 
in a difficult position. He places his 
program before legislators who are 
confronted by organized groups with 
great political power. In the pressure 
for appropriations the legislators can 
yield to the pressure and let the gover- 
nor cut the amounts to balance the 
budget. But with proposed taxes, if 
the legislators yield to the pressure, the 
revenue program is defeated and the 
state does not secure the needed reve- 
nues. Unless the governor can sum- 
mon sufficient pressure from those 
seeking appropriations, the chances are 
that he will find that the pressure from 
the other side on the legislators has 
wrecked his tax program. 

In order to establish a tax program 
which does not merely reflect group 
pressures but which accords with basic 
principles of taxation, it seems that a 
strong independent state tax commis- 
sion can play an important réle. Such 
a body can recommend changes in the 
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tax system and recommend what taxes 
to levy when new revenues are needed. 
Moreover, it can continuously investi- 
gate the application and the effects of 
taxes tq determine their suitability in 
the tax system. Such a body can lend 
a great deal of support to administra- 
tors and legislators in their encounters 
with pressure groups. 


EFFECTS OF PRESSURE GROUPS 


Those in charge of the finances of a 
state government carry on their work 
under the constant surveillance of or- 
ganized groups. The groups are of 
great help in supplying expert advice 
and needed information, and in show- 
ing the effects of state action or the 
effects which would be produced by 
proposed action. Organized groups 
corftribute much in aid of state admin- 
istration and legislation and in aid of 
those intrusted with the state’s finan- 
cial management. 

But there is unrestrained action of 
organized groups which is detrimental 
to the best interests of the state and 
a hindrance to those conducting the 
state’s finances. To minimize the ef- 
fects of the activities of such groups, 
the more aids that can be provided 
for administrators and legislators the 
better. The executive budget, the 
independent state tax commission, en- 
couragement of the formation of state- 
wide taxpayers’ groups, regulation of 
lobbying activities, providing more 
security for state employees in their 
positions—these should help to solve 
the problem. 


Edward B. Logan, Ph.D., has been in the Political 
Science Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, since 1924. From 1981 to 1935 he was 
Budget Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
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The Chamber of Commerce and the New Deal 


By RINEHART J. SWENSON 


HE purpose of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States 
has been stated succinctly in its funda- 
mental statutes to'be “to secure proper 
consideration and concentration of 
opinion upon questions affecting the 
financial, commercial, civic and indus- 
trial interests of the country at large.” 1 
To accomplish this end, the Chamber 
has developed two distinctive func- 
tions: (1) to erystallize, involving the 
providing of information, and to ascer- 
tain, through referenda of its member- 
ship, business opinion on national 
subjects; and (2) to present these 
business judgments to the proper 
publie authorities. 

Accordingly, there are few aspects of 
the recovery program of the Roosevelt 
Administration that have escaped the 
scrutiny and criticism of the Chamber. 
The pressure of business opinion has 
been constant and increasingly insist- 
ent. It is impossible to measure pre- 
cisely the influence of this opinion in 
the shaping of the New Deal, but where 
there is so much pressure there is likely 
to be a reasonable degree of yielding. 

By reason of its widespread member- 
ship, reaching into the cities and vil- 
lages of the country, the Chamber can 
bring the opinions of business men in 
every state of the Union immediately 
to the attention of members of Congress 
and of the Administration. As long as 
it serves as an agency for ascertaining 
the business opinion of America and for 
transmitting this opinion to the Govern- 
ment, it acts as a legitimate instrument 
of democratic government. Its influ- 
ence becomes “undue” if and when it 

1 Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 


Organization, Activities, Accomplishments of the 
United States, 1933, p. 4. 


interferes, other than by moral suasion, 
with that discretion which has been 
vested in public office to be exercised in 
the interest of fhe general public. 

To give wide publicity to its views 
and to influence public opinion, the 
Chamber maintains a press service and 
issues various publications, including a 
monthly magazine, the Natton’s Busi- 
ness, and a bi-monthly, Washington 
Review. 


GENERAL ÅTTITUDE Towarps NEw 
DEAL 

The Chamber held its 1933 annual 
meeting at the time that the special 
session of the Congress was drafting the 
recovery program. By way of sugges- 
tion or direction to the Congress, it 
passed resolutions expressing its posi- 
tion on foreign policy, agriculture, 
monetary policy, banking legislation, 
regulation of security offerings, the 
Federal fiscal situation, bankruptcy 
legislation, railroads, interstate motor 
busses, highway construction, Muscle 
Shoals, and unemployment reserves. 
It declared in favor of reciprocal tariffs, 
the gold standard, and voluntary con- 
solidations of railroads; it opposed 
guarantee of bank deposits, Muscle 
Shoals, and compulsory unemployment 
benefits during the depression. Gen- 
erally, it urged “‘the permissive right of 
self-regulation” for business. 

At the 1934 annual meeting, promi- 
nent speakers raised ten specific objec- 
tions to the recovery program. The 
discussion generally was critical. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent a message taking 
the Chamber to task for its pessimism. 
He said: 

It is time to stop crying “wolf” and to 
cobperate in working for recovery and for 
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the continual elimination of evil conditions 
of the past. . . . I confidently count on the 
loyalty and continued support of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

The resolutions adopted criticized 
parts of the recovery program but 
avoided “any condemnation of its broad 
outlines.” They found fault with the 
banking and currency policies and ‘the 
Securities Act of 1933, and asked for 
Government aid in the promotion of 
foreign trade and for continued 
support for the American merchant 
marine. 

In September 1934 the directors of 
the Chamber addressed a statement to 
the President declaring that there was 
“a general state of apprehension among 
business men of the country” due to the 
failure of the Government to balance 
the budget, the increased control over 
or management of private business by 
the Government, Government compe- 
tition with business, labor disturbances, 
and radical statements by members of 
the Administration affecting the se- 
curity of property. Accordingly the 
President was asked to state the policy 
of the Administration in respect to six 
specific propositions: the balancing of 
the budget, further devaluation of the 
dollar, international stabilization of 
exchange, continued competition with 
private enterprise, agriculture, and the 
public works program. 

The President did not reply to this 
communication, but in a news inter- 
view, rebuked the Chamber by calling 
attention to the point that “the Cham- 
ber, after all, was only one of hundreds 
of similar national organizations which 
might also expect replies to question- 
naires if a precedent were set now.” 3 
Later in September the Chamber again 
demanded clarification on the points 
raised in the questionnaire, but without 
results. 


2 New York Times, May 5, 19384. 
3 Ibid., Sept. 27, 1934. ` 
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CHANGE Or FRONT 


Prior to the November 1934 election 
the Chamber had become rather bel- 
ligerent, in its attitude towards the 
Administration, but the overwhelming 
victory of the Government in this elec- 
tion had its effect upon the Chamber. 
On November 16 a resolution proposed 
by Silas H. Strawn, conservative Re- 
publican and arch foe of experimental 
legislation, was unanimously adopted 
by the Chamber, expressing confidence 
in the President and pledging codpera- 
tion with “all other organizations in an 
endeavor to reach a common agreement 
upon a program which will be fair and 
just to all and which will accelerate the 
efforts toward recovery.”4 Mr. Strawn 
admitted that his change of attitude 
was a result of the “realities of the po- 
litical situation.” Evidently the Cham- 
ber decided that the mcoming Congress 
might prove more dangerous to its 
conservative program than the Presi- 
dent, and that their best strategy would 
be to try to “build up” the President in 
opposition to radical Congressional 
policies.® 

On November 16, 1934 Donald R. 
Richberg gave the blessings of the 
Administration to the new policy of the 
Chamber, and Mr. Harriman, president 
of the Chamber, “announced that he 
would turn a projected tour of the 
South and West into an intensive cam- 
paign to sell the codperative idea to all 
American business before Congress 
meets in January.”® There followed 
an active “‘sales campaign” for a some- 
what liberalized program. 

On December 9, 1934 a joint con- 
ference was called by the Chamber and 
the National Association of Manu- 


4 Ibid., Nov. 17, 1934. 

5 See Arthur Krock, ‘President Is Supported 
as Check to Radicalism,” New York Times, Nov. 
18, 1934. 

6 New York Times, Nov. 19, 1934. 
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facturers to meet at White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia, on December 17 to 
formulate joint measures for the co- 
operation of business and industry 
with the Administration. On Decem- 
ber 16 Mr. Harriman announced a 
seven-point recovery program which 
made some concessions to the Gov- 
ernment in respect to unemployment 
insurance and the AAA, but generally 
reiterated the laissez faire business 
philosophy of the Chamber. It was 
pretty much the old program in a 
Christmas package. ‘The report of the 
joint conference likewise was not so 
favorable to the New Deal as the pre- 
liminary announcements had led one 
to expect, and its reception at Capitol 
Hill was frigid. In short, in spite of 
many expressions of mutual regard, the 
Administration and big business were 
not much closer together than they had 
been in August, when “business op- 
position, the belligerent mood, prob- 
ably reached a peak.” The same 
observer continues: 


Since then there seems to have been no 
marked gain in business support for the 
Roosevelt program but there has been a 
sort of acceptance of the inevitability of the 
set of ideas which now prevails in Washing- 
ton. A certain minority seems reconciled 
to going along and making the best of the 
situation. They will try hard to get their 
share of such business as there is. The ma- 
jority of business men, however, seem to 
have their fingers crossed and their tongues- 
in-cheek. They are not sold on the eff- 
ciency of Washington politics. They have 
quieted down in their open criticisms, but 
are not yet in the mood to venture much on 
new business plans or investments.” 


A constant barrage of criticism of 
certain features of the Recovery Act, 
with a demand for reorganization, has 
been kept up from the time of passage 
of the Act. 


7 Frederick Shelton, “Watching Washington,” 
Nation’s Business, Dec. 1934, p. 19. 
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6 
SBLF-REGULATION BY BUSINESS 


The Chamber has one fixed and im: 
mutable idea—self-government by bus 
iness. ‘Those who are best equippec 
to solve the problems of industry arı 
those whbd themselves are engaged ir 
industry” 8 epitomizes this philosophy 
Industrial lais$ez faire is the strait: 
jacket into which the Chamber fits it: 
program, with the result that this pro. 
gram is often antiquated and obsolete 
The Chamber has been fairly success- 
ful in impregnating the NIRA with it: 
idée fixe. 

The Chamber’s program for business 
self-rule has called for a relaxation oi 
the anti-trust laws, and industria. 
planning, through trade associations. 
to regularize production and employ: 
ment. Appearing before a Congres- 
sional committee in 1933, Mr. Harri- 
man declared that the time had come 
to ease the anti-trust laws, and “‘under 
proper governmental supervision, al- 
low manufacturers and people in trade 
to agree among themselves on those 
basic conditions of a fair price for the 
commodity, a fair wage, and a fait 
dividend.” 9 And “for each field ol 
business a representative trade associa- 
tion should perform the functions of an 
economic council.” 1° 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act provides for the regulation of in- 
dustries through codes, submitted vol- 
untarily, if possible, by compulsion if 
necessary, by a representative group of 
each industry concerned, known as a 
code authority. These codes govern- 
ing production and selling policies are 

8 Resolution adopted at 21st Annual Meeting, 
May 1933. See also Chamber of Commerce, 
Annual Report of Board of Directors, Twenty- 
First Annual Meeting, May 1933. 

9 Congressional Digest (June-July 1933), Vol. 
12, Nos. 6, 7, p. 176. See also Chamber of Com. 
merce, Referendum No. 58, Oct. 1931. 


10 “What the Chamber Has Been Doing,” Na- 
tion’s Business (March 1933), Vol. 21, No. 3. 
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not limited by the anfi-trust laws, if 
approved by the proper governmental 
agency. 

Immediately following the approval 
of NIRA, Mr. Harriman made an ap- 
peal to industry to support the new 
legislation This interesting item ap- 
peared in the Washington Renew for 
October 16, 1933: ° ° 


President Harriman has done an unusual 
amount of traveling and has addressed 
many meetings from coast to coast to make 
clear the meaning of the recovery measures. 
As a member of the Industrial Advisory 
Board of NRA, Mr. Harriman has been 
able to assist in clarifying many situations 
that were not generally understood. 


However, there are two flies in the 
. ointment of industrial self-government: 
the provision for compulsory codes, 
and the much discussed Section 7 (a) 
which requires that codes shall contain 
certain provisions relating to maximum 
hours, minimum wages, child labor, 
and conditions of employment. Inthe 
spring of 1934 the Chamber had begun 
to sour on these provisions. Its board 
of directors met in March and con- 
cluded that it was 


timely to reaffirm the stated position of the 
Chamber ... that the promulgation of 
fair rules through codes to improve the 
status of labor, the industries of the Nation 
and the public welfare should be through 
coöperation with representative trade as- 
sociations. Government control should 
not be substituted for self-regulation of in- 
dustry, nor should impetus be given to the 
building up of bureaucracy.” 


A special committee was appointed 
to make recommendations. As a re- 
sult of this committee’s deliberations, 
a series of proposals were submitted 
to a vote of the organization member- 
ship. The membership favored new 


1 See Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
(June 17, 1933), Vol. 186, p. 4199. 

12 “Business Gives Its Opinion,” Nation’s Busi- 
ness (April 1934), Vol. 22, No. 4, p. 58. 
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legislation to take the place of NIRA; 
the new legislation should be limited in 
its operation to interstate businesses; 
codes should be voluntary, the Gov- 
ernment’s participation should be lim- 
ited to approval or veto; the principle 
of the “open shop” should be clearly 
recognized; but “rules of fair competi- 
tion should contain provisions for 
minimum wages, for maximum hours 
of work, and against child labor.” ® 
This is the program which the Chamber 
is pressing upon the present Congress. 


Banxine Pouicy 


While the Federal Reserve Act of 
1931 “‘was closely in accord with the 
recommendations of the Chamber de- 
clared in Referendum 4,” “ and while 
it appears to have secured the incor- 
pdration of some of its recommenda- 
tions in the Glass-Steagall Act of 1932, 
the Chamber generally has disapproved 
of the Roosevelt Administration’s 
banking policy. It opposes a perma- 
nent plan of bank deposit insurance; 
favors extension of branch banking; 
would have every bank doing a com- 
mercial business become a member of 
the Federal Reserve System; would 
terminate the membership of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury upon the Federal 
Reserve Board; and favors, for the 
Federal Reserve System, regional banks 
with autonomous powers.!* 

The Collateral Security Act of March 
9, 1933, the Emergency Banking Act 
of March 9, 1933, and the Glass- 
Steagall Act of June 16, 1933 contain a 


13 Chamber of Commerce, Referendum No. 68, 
Nov. 9, 1934. 

M4 Policy Declarations of the National Chamber 
Which Have Been Put Into Effect, July 1, 1933. 
Typewritten. 

18 See Chamber of Commerce, Referendum No. 
63, Pt. I, pp. 6-38, Pt. I, pp. 4-18; Chamber of 
Commerce, Annual Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Twenty-First Annual Meeting, May 1933; 
Nation’s Business (June 1933), Vol. XXI, No. 6, 
pp. 13-18. 
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number of provisions that are in line 
with recommendations of the Chamber, 
pertaining largely to banking opera- 
tions; but in the main, these acts and 
the banking bill of 1935 (introduced 
by Representative Steagall, February 
4, 1935) treat the Chamber’s sugges- 
tions with scant courtesy. For in- 
stance, the Glass-Steagall Act provided 
for a temporary plan (which was ex- 
tended for another year by the Bank 
Deposit Insurance Act of June 16, 
1934) and a permanent plan for bank 
deposit insurance, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is not removed from 
membership on the Board, but is con- 
tinued as its presiding officer. 

The 1935 bill proposes to centralize 
the Federal Reserve System by cloth- 
ing the Board with many of the powers 
of a “central bank,” in line with Gov- 
ernor Eccles’ recent proposal. On 
the other hand, the act of 1933 permits 
national banks to establish branches 
within states authorizing state-wide 
branch banking for state banks; and it 
extends the privilege of membership in 
the Federal Reserve System to other 
than commercial banks, the Morris 
Plan banks and mutual savings banks 
under prescribed conditions. 


Monetary Po.ticy 


Nor is the Chamber in accord with 
the Government’s monetary policy. 
In November 1933 it announced: 


The Chamber is committed . . . to sup- 
port the maintenance of the integrity of our 
currency, the restoration and continuance 
of the gold standard, with a fixed gold value 
of the dollar properly determined, the bal- 
ancing of public budgets, and the removal 
of restrictions upon foreign exchange. It 
is opposed to any policy of deliberately 
engendering price changes through meas- 
ures which are solely monetary in character, 

We strongly recommend that... 
there be an immediate announcement of 
intention of an early return to a gold basis, 
with complete avoidance of monetary ex- 
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perimentation, *greenbackism and fiat 
money and with complete recession from 
theoretical or arbitrary ideas of “price in- 
dex” fixation of the value of gold. 


The Gold Repeal Joint Resolution of 
June 5, 1933 and the Gold Reserve 
Act of January 30, 1934 do not accord 
with theabove resolution. ‘The former 
voided the gol@ clause in bonds and 
other contracts; the latter gave the 
President additional power to devalue 
the dollar, required Federal Reserve 
Banks to transfer their gold to the 
‘Treasury in return for gold certificates, 
and set up a two-billion-dollar Stabili- 
zation Fund. However, the assurance 
given by Donald R. Richberg in Boston 
on March 3, 1935 that there will be no 
inflation of the currency during any 
Roosevelt Administration must have 
been very heartening to the member- 
ship of the Chamber. 

The provisions of the Securities Act 
of July 26, 1933 would appear to agree 
in principle with suggestions contained 
in a resolution adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber in May 1933, 
but actually the Act was much more 
restrictive than the Chamber con- 
templated. Charging that the Act 
impeded legitimate financing by im- 
posing unusual and’ excessive liabilities, 
the Chamber, under the leadership of 
its president, Mr. Harriman, launched 
an aggressive campaign for substan- 
tial amendments.” Amendments, at- 
tached as a rider to the Stock Exchange 
Act, were approved on June 6, 1934, 
providing, among other changes, for a 
bi-partisan securities and exchange 


16 Washington Review (Nov. 27, 1933), Vol. I, 
No. 5, p. 2. See also Chamber of Commerce, 
Current National Issues and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 1934, p. 16. 

17 See Annual Reports of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1933, 1934; Washington Review (Jan. 15, 
1934), Vol. I, No. 8, p. 7; (Feb. 12, 1934), Vol. I, 
No. 10, p. 2; (April 9, 1934), Vol. I, No. 14, p- 2; 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (May 12, 
1934), Vol. CX XXVIII, pp. 3206-3207. 
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commission of five m&mbers to take 
over the administration of the Act. 


As far as the amendments go [said an 
organ of the Chamber], they are in sub- 
stantial harmony with the principles for 
which the Chamber has campaigned from 
the time the 1933 Act was proposed. Bor 
months the drive was prosecuted by the 
Chamber in the face ofeassertions that it 
would be impossible to obtain amend- 
ments.18 


However, the Chamber is not satis- 
. fied—the Act is still too drastic. 


LABOR, UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Consistent with its cardinal principle 
that business should govern itself, the 
Chamber is opposed to compulsory un- 
employment benefits, but favors volun- 
tary plans for unemployment reserves 
or benefits. For this reason it lobbied 
against the Wagner-Lewis Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill, which “got no 
further than hearings.” Furthermore, 
it maintained that existing unemploy- 
ment should be handled locally, 
through private contributions supple- 
mented by state and local governments, 
and without Federal appropriations. 

The Chamber opposed the Black bill 
(1933) and the Connery bill (1934), 
which provided for a thirty-hour week, 
on the ground that industry itself 
should decide on hours of work, subject 
to governmental approval.2° These 
bills were “laid aside.” 

The Chamber has waged an open and 
aggressive fight for the “open shop,” 
and has taken the position that Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Recovery Act permits 

18 Washington Review (July 16, 1934), Vol. I, 
No. 20, p. 2f. 

19 See Chamber of Commerce, Referendum No. 
58, 1932; Current National Issues and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, 
1934, pp. 6, 7. 

20 See Week's Work (April 17, 1983), Vol. VII, 
No. 14, p. 4; Washington Review (Feb. 12, 1934), 


Vol. I, No. 10, p. 3; (July 16, 1934), Vol. I, No. 
20, p. 2. z 
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or guarantees the open shop. It op- 
posed the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill 
(1934), in and out of Congress, and 
“again the opposition to such legisla- 
tion was successful,” according to its 
own boast.24 
The Chamber also emphatically 

... protests against the passage of any 
law the effect of which would be to curtail 
the establishment of jurisdiction of courts of 
equity to protect by injunction, in proper 
cases, any rights of persons or property 
from irreparable injury.” 


It would seem, therefore, that unless 
the Chamber’s interpretation of Section 
7 (a) is correct, which is doubtful, the 
success of its labor program is largely 
negative; it lies in blocking objection- 
able legislation. 


è TRANSPORTATION, POWER, 
AGRICULTURE 


The Chamber has been most active 
in the advocacy of legislation for the 
promotion of transportation, partic. 
ularly railway transportation. It has 
persistently urged that the Government 
should materially relax its control ove 
the railroads. ‘The Transportation Acl 
of 1933, establishing a system of rail 
road control headed by a Federa 
Coordinator of Transportation, and the 
subsequent alternative plans submittec 
by Joseph B. Eastman, the Federa 
Coördinator, for direct Government! 
regulation or Government ownership 
run counter to the views of the Cham. 
ber as repeatedly expressed by Mr 
Harriman. 

In the matter of power development 


21 See Resolutions Committee of the Chambe 
of Commerce of the United States, Report as Sub 
mitted and Adopied by the 22nd Annual Meeting 
1934; Current National Issues and the Chamber a 
Commerce of the United States of America, 1934 
Washington Review (April 9, 1934), Vol. I, No. 14 
p. 7; (July 16, 1934), Vol. I, No. 20, p. 2. 

22 Current National Issues and the Chamber o 
Commerce of the United States of America, 1934 
p. 8. 
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the position of the Chamber can be 
summarized thus: The Federal Gov- 
ernment should leave to the states the 
control over the utilization of water 
resources within the states; the stateg 
should leave the development and dis- 
tribution of power to utilities under 
state regulation; and 

the Federal Governntent should leave the 
construction of dams and other structures 
and the generation of power to other agen- 
cles, except where they are an essential part 
of national and international projects that 
cannot be successfully carried out by other 
agencies.” 


In spite of President Harriman’s 
statement in May 1934 to the effect 
that “the Chamber of Commerce has 
taken no position for or against the 
AAA,” the Chamber has repeatedly 
expressed its views in regard to agricu- 
tural problems. True to its laissez 
faire policy, it has opposed ‘‘the use of 
Government funds in providing capital 
for the operation of agricultural co- 
operatives, and for buying and selling 
of commodities for the purpose of at- 
tempted stabilization”; it opposed the 
Bankhead bill for cotton control; and 
has assailed recent proposals for amend- 
ments to AAA designed to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture extensive 
power to license processors and han- 
dlers of agricultural commodities. On 
the other hand, it has approved the 
Federal Farm Board as a fact-finding 
agency; has favored the strengthening 
of farm prices; and has expressed the 
pious hope that the extensive statutory 
provisions with respect to farm mort- 
gages and farm indebtedness would 
prove beneficial. 

The AAA embraces a number of the 
recommendations made in April 1933 
by the committee on agricultural policy 
of the Chamber. The committee re- 
port was signed by Henry A. Wallace, 


23 Ibid., pp. 23-24, 
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who resigned frm the committee upon 
his appointment as Secretary of Agri- 
culture and before the final draft was 
prepared. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH 
Business—Pusiic Works PROGRAM 


«lhe Chamber is unalterably opposed 
to what it callseGovernment competi- 
tion with private business. It claims 
credit for having secured a comprehen- 
sive investigation by a Congressional 
committee of the extent of such com- 
petition, and for proposed legislation 
requiring governmental agencies in 
competition with private business en- 
terprise to use a system of cost account- 
ing comparable to that in use by such 
private enterprises. 

The attitude of the Chamber was 
set forth as early as September 1932, 
when a special committee headed by 
Henry D. Sharpe made a report de- 
claring that the 


Federal Government should not engage in 
any form of business or service except for 
purposes limited to those clearly necessary 
in the proper administration of govern- 
mental functions which are pursuant to the 
provisions of the Constitution, 


and the ‘‘proper administration of gov- 
ernmental functions’ under no cir- 
cumstances, it would seem, will justify 
the performance of any service by the 
Government which could be performed 
by private enterprise at a profit.” 

On March 2, 1935, the committee on 
relief activities of the Chamber filed a 
report with the board of directors 
recommending that initiation and ex- 
ecution of relief works projects should 
be left to the states and local com- 
munities and not centralized in a Fed- 
eral bureau. The Chamber is support- 
ing the President in his position that 
wages paid on public works under the 
Federal relief program should be some- 


n New York Times, Sept. 6, 1932. 
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thing less than the “prevailing wage,” 
the wage demanded by organized labor. 


THE CHAMBER'S RESPONSIBILITY 


An examination of the legislative 
history of the New Deal would seem to 
bear out in the main the gontention 
that 


è ] 

. . with the exceptio: of the collective 
bargaining provision—which . . . was sub- 
sequently robbed of much of its original 
strength—the NRA plan represented al- 
most entirely the influence and ideal of big 
business men. The share of the Brain 
Trust in its paternity was microscopic; the 
share of the Chamber of Commerce and 
other business interests was predomi- 
nant. 


The influence of the Chamber in the 
shaping of those parts of the recovery 
program other than NIRA, is less di- 
rect, less important. The financial, 
public works, and labor programs of the 
Administration seem at direct variance 
with the reiterated proposals of the 
Chamber. It is rather significant that 

25 John T. Flynn, “Whose Child Is the NRA?” 
Harpers Magazine (Sept. 1934), Vol. 169, p. 394. 
See also statements to the same effect by Arthur 
Krock, Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, before the 1984 annual meeting of 


the Chamber, and by Raymond Moley, editor of 
Today, quoted in Business Week, May 5, 1934. 
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it is NIRA that has become the focal 
point of popular criticism of the New 
Deal: the code system has favored big 
business at the expense of smali busi- 
ness, labor, and the consumer. 

* Reofganization of the recovery pro- 
gram will in all probability be away 
from greater »self-rule in industry 
towards more goyernmental control 
under revived and revitalized anti-trust 
laws. Industry has “fumbled the 
ball,” and so has missed the oppor- 
tunity to score. It has not used intel- 
ligently the power it was given; it 
tried to drive too hard a bargain. In- 
dustry has proved no more successful 
in governing itself than Government 
has in regulating industry. 

What is the answer? Bureaucratic 
control or social ownership of the 
means of production and distribution? 
Neither alternative seems imminent, 
but one may become inevitable. The 
next step is likely to be another attempt 
at coöperation between Government 
and industry, and may take the form 
of advance approval by the Trade Com- 
mission of business practices submitted 
by the industry affected, a plan pro- 
posed many years ago and apparently 
approved by the industrial leaders of 
the country. 


Rinehart John Swenson, Ph.D., 1s professor of gov- 
ernment, chairman of the Department of Government, 
and acting director of the Division of Research in Public 
Administration, Washington Square College, New 
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“Public Regulation of the Rate of Wages’ (1916), 
“National Government and Business’ (1924), and 
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The American Federation of Labor and the NIRA 
By Davin A. McCasr ’ 


& e 
T THE time of its passage the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act 
had the hopeful support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In spite of 
repeated and often bitter criticism 
from within the Federation of the ad- 
ministration of the Act, it still favors 
its declared purposes and principles. 
The attitude of the Federation is still 
one of hope—hope that what it regards 
as shortcomings in the administration 
and consequently in the operation of 
the Act will be remedied. Indeed, if 
the purposes and principles which won 
its support for the original Act are not 
given effect through an extended and 
strengthened Recovery Act, the Fed- 
eration will wage a determined fight to 
effectuate them through independent 
legislation. 


Minimum WAGE FIXING 


In one important respect the Fed- 
eration’s support of the Recovery Act + 
marked an apparent departure from 
its traditional policy. The fixing of 
legal minimum wages for adult males 
employed in private industry was a 
course which the Federation had up to 
that time opposed, holding that the 
interests of the workers would be bet- 
ter served by keeping the determina- 
tion of wages in the field of collective 
bargaining, and free of the implication 
that the wage fixed as the legal mini- 
mum should be accepted as a satisfac- 
tory standard. The Federation had 
also long maintained the same position 


This paper deals only with Title I of the 
Recovery Act, the part of the Act which relates 
to codes, agreements, etc. Title II, which pro- 
vides for a public works program, is not included 
in this discussion. 


on the fixmg of maximum hours for 
men in ordinary private occupations, 
bat gt had recently withdrawn from 
this position, témporarily at least, in 
favor of a legally compulsory shorter 
work-week, with the proviso that it 
should not be accompanied by any 
reduction in the “daily, weekly, or 
monthly wage.” With respect to the 
fixing of legal minimum wages, how- 
ever, the Federation had voiced its 
opposition through President William 
Green as late as April 26, 1933. 

It must be noted that the program 
of wage fixing which the Federation 
accepted in the Recovery Act had in it 
elements which distinguished it from 
the minimum-wage-fixing proposals 
which organized labor generally had 
opposed. To be sure, the minimum 
wage rates to be established in the 
codes were those “approved or pre- 
scribed by the President.” But Sub- 
section 7 (b) stipulated that 


the President shall, so far as practicable, 
afford every opportunity to employers and 
employees in any trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof . . . to establish by mu- 
tual agreement, the standards as to the 
maximum. hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay... 

and the standards so agreed upon by 
the organized workers and the employ- 
ers should, upon receiving Presidential 
approval, become as legally binding on 
“the respective trade, industry or sub- 
division thereof” as any provision of 
the code. 

This, together with the declaration 
in Subsection 7 (a) of the rights of the 
workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively, on which Subsection 7 (b) 
was predicated, was taken to be an 
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indorsement of collective bargaining 
as a means of implementation of the 
Act. Wage-rate determination was 
presumably not to be confined to ad- 
ministrative establishInent of the mini- 
mum rate for the lowest-paid group, 
but was to be carried into the yp- 
per brackets through collective bar- 
gaining. The traditional methdd of 
American trade unionism with respect 
- to wages was accorded an honored 
place in the effectuation of “the pur- 
poses of this Title.” 

That wage fixing under the Act was 
in fact carried little beyond the estab- 
lishment of minimum rates for the 
lowest-paid, and that the establish- 
ment of such rates as legal minima did, 
it was charged, exert a downward pres- 
sure on the rates of the hitherto better- 
paid workers, form one of the sources 
of disappointment of the Federation 
with the administration and opera- 
tion of the Act which will be noted 
below. 


Hovr-anp-Wacs Poricy 


If the legal minimum wage feature 
of the Act may be regarded as a liabil- 
ity accepted only because accom- 
panied by an offsetting encouragement 
of collective bargaining as the method 
of actual wage determination, the de- 
clared policy as to hours and wages in 
the Administration’s program of recov- 
ery commanded the enthusiastic sup- 
port of organized labor. It was the 
Federation’s own prescription. A re- 
duction in hours as a means of increas- 
ing the number employed, and a 
reciprocal increase in hourly rates so 
that those whose hours were reduced 
should suffer no reduction in earnings, 
had been the core of the Federation’s 
own program for recovery. It was 
based squarely on the so-called “pur- 
chasing power theory” of the cause of 
depressions and of the way to recov- 
ery. " 
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To be sure, the Act itself did not lay 
down in definite terms the standards 
of wages to be followed. Nor did it 
stipulate that hourly wages were to be 

enerally raised to offset any reduction 
in hours involved in the fixing of the 
maximum work-week. But the “dec- 
laration of policy” in Section 1 in- 
cluded “to increase the consumption 
of industrial and agricultural products 
by increasing purchasing power” (ital- 
ics mine) and “to improve standards 
of labor” as well as “to reduce... 
unemployment,” among the policies 
which Congress intended the Act to 
realize. And the declarations of the 
proponents of the Act made it clear 
that reductions in hours and compen- 
sating increases in hourly wages were 
the formula which it was intended to 
follow. 


SELF-ORGANIZATION AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


As for the clauses dealing with the 
right of the workers to self-organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining, and the 
basic right of the individual worker to 
belong to and assist a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choice, it 1s necessary 
only to point out that these clauses 
were rewritten by the President of the 
Federation to his own satisfaction. 
The clauses in question are Clauses 
(1) and (2) of the famous Subsection 
7 (a). As the bill was originally intro- 
duced, these clauses were in far differ- 
entform. Both were amended by the 
House of Representatives to incorpo- 
rate changes suggested by President 
Green of the Federation in the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and were adopted in the same form 
by the Senate with the exception of a 
further amendment to Clause (2), 
offered by Senator Walsh of Mass- 
achusetts, -which strengthened the 
amendment suggested by President 
Green. 
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Clause (1) as amended 


As originally introduced, Clause (1) 
merely declared “that employees shall 
have the right to organize and bargain, 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing.” This was aright 
the workers already etijoyed, subject 
to the right of the employer to prevent 
its exercise by counter measures rang- 
ing from the refusal to “recognize” 
their representatives to immediate dis- 
charge of any one known to be inter- 
ested in trade unionism. President 
Green proposed, and successfully, that 
the clause be amended by the addition 
of the following, taken verbatim from 
the “declaration of policy” in Section 2 
of the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injune- 
tion Act of 1932: 


+ 
and shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in. 
other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 


This amendment would seem to es- 
tablish the right of the workers to self- 
organization and to collective bargain- 
ing through representatives of their 
own choosing as one independent of 
the wishes of the employer, and to 
estop him from attempting to inter- 
fere in any way with its exercise. It 
raised the quoted statement from the 
status of an expression of public policy 
intended to restrict the Federal courts 
in affording remedial action to employ- 
ers, to that of a statement of positive 
statutory right which was not to be 
overridden by any employer. 


Clause (2) as amended 
Clause (2) as originally introduced 
read: 


that no employee and no one ee em- 
ployment shall be required as a condition of 
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employment to joan any organization or to 
refrain from joining a labor organization of 
his own choosing. 
President Green’s contribution to this 
clause was the’substitution of the 
words “company union” for the word 
“organization” as a description of what 
the worker was not to be required to 
join.* The change was advocated on 
the ground that the kind of organiza- 
tion which the framers of the bill pre- 
sumably intended to save the worker 
from being required to join was the 
company union. This term was used 
by President Green to denote an or- 
ganization or plan initiated and con- 
trolled by the employer. Ifthe worker 
could be compelled to join a company- 
controlled organization, he would be in 
practical effect restrained from belong- 
ing to an “outside,” independent union 
—independent, that is, of the em- 
ployer. The requirement to join a 
company-controlled union might be 
used as a substitute for the “yellow- 
dog contract” which the Norris-La 
Guardia Act had forbidden the Federal 
courts to recognize as an enforceable 
contract. 

President Green believed that the 
amendment suggested by him to. 
Clause (2) would “effectively outlaw” 
the company union. This proved to 
be another cause of disappointment to 
the Federation. But whatever the 
effect upon the company union of the 
invidious contrast between it and “a 
labor organization of his own chops- 
ing” inserted in the language of the 
statute at Mr. Green’s suggestion, the . 
amendment did confine the prohibition 
of requiring membership as a condition 
of employment to the company union 
instead of allowing it to apply, as did 
the original language, to “any organi- 
zation.” The original language might 
have been constryed to outlaw the 
“closed” union shop agreement. In 
fact, shortly before Mr. Green ap- 
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peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, Senator Wagner had told 
the Committee that he had “doubts” 
about putting that prohibition in, for 
just that reason. It Was not the pur- 
pose of the framers of the section, 
he said, to weaken unions avhich had 
won the closed union shop. Mr. 
Green’s suggested substitution, Which 
was approved by Senator Wagner, 
seemed to dispose of that danger sat- 
isfactorily. 


Victory for the Federation 


That the Federation had won an 
apparent victory of considerable mag- 
nitude in securing the incorporation of 
these amendments by the House was 
attested by the opposition offered to 
the amended clauses by representa- 
tives of employers not friendly to the 
unions, before the Finance Committee 
of the Senate a few days later. Their 
opposition was of no avail. The Fi- 
nance Committee did offer a further 
amendment to the amended Clause 
(1) to the effect that nothing in the 
Act should be construed to compel a 
change in “existing satisfactory rela- 
tionships” between the employees and 
any particular plant, firm, or corpora- 
tion. In the eyes’ of the Federation 
“this would have legalized ‘company 
unions.” But, in the language of the 
Executive Council of the Federation, 
“immediately President Green en- 
tered protest and when the amend- 
ment came up for action in the-Senate 
it was defeated.” 

Not only did the Federation hold in 
the Senate all it had gained from the 
House, but its cause was still farther 
advanced by the amendment offered 
by Senator Walsh which added “or- 
ganizing or assisting” to “joining” a 
“labor organization of his own choos- 
ing,’ as things from which the 
worker was not to be required to 
refrain. 
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Ossecrion to Recovery Acr 


The objections which the Federation 
has voiced to the workings of the Re- 
covery Act are too numerous and ex- 
tended for adequate treatment here. 
They may be briefly summarized 
somewhat as follows: 

1. The maximum hours set in the 
codes are too high and the minimum 
rates too low. 

2. Even these unsatisfactory max- 
ima and minima, respectively, have 
not been properly enforced upon em- 
ployers. 

3. The wages of those formerly re- 
ceiving higher rates than the figure 
established as the minimum have not 
been sufficiently increased but, on the 
contrary, have in a large number of 
cases been reduced. 

4. Labor has not been given repre- 
sentation in the make-up of the code 
authorities. i 

5. Company unions have been mul- 
tiplied apace and have been used to 
defeat the preference of the workers 
for independent unions. 

6. Clauses (1) and (2) of Subsec- 
tion 7 (a) have not been enforced. 


LAsor REPRESENTATION ON CODE 
AUTHORITIES 


One important change which the 
Federation seeks in the machinery of 
the Act, as a means of remedying some 
of these defects, is more labor represen- 
tation in its organs of administration. 
This, it is hoped, will not only lead to 
an improvement in code terms but also 
assure better enforcement upon recal- 
citrant employers. The Federation’s 
demand for labor representation is now 
concentrated on the code authorities. 
Its demand that labor be given equal 
representation with the employer in- 
terest upon the general administrative 
board—the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board--has recently been 
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granted. When the five-man board 
succeeded the single Administrator in 
September 1934, only one labor-organ- 
ization official was appointed to it, as 
contrasted with two members regarded 
by organized labor as associated with 
the employer interest. In the enlarge- 
ment of the board to seven in March 
1935, the appointment of two “indus- 
try” representatives was matched by 
the addition of a second national union 
official. 

The setting-up of a body from within 
the particular industry as an adminis- 
trative authority of first instance in 
the application and enforcement of the 
code is a development introduced by 
the Administration; it is not required 
in specific terms by the Act. 

At the time of the passage of the 
Act, the Federation apparently côn- 
ceived of labor’s relation to the codes 
as one of equal participation with the 
employers in the determination of 
what the provisions of the codes were 
to be as to hours, wages, working rules 
and conditions, and “security,” and 
also in the adjustment of grievances 
and disputes arising under these labor 
provisions. The Federation leaders 
were thinking in terms of a joint board, 
equally representative of the employ- 
ers and the unions in the particular 
industry, and not in terms of a code 
“authority” with jurisdiction over all 
code provisions. 

When, however, the Administration 
adopted the policy of appointing such 
code authorities, the Federation de- 
manded that labor be represented as 
such in their membership. The out- 
come so far has been a defeat for the 
Federation’s contention. In only a 
few codes is the appointment of labor 
representatives to membership in the 
code authority required, and in but 
few other cases has the Administration 
appointed labor men to the code au- 
thorities as “governmental” represent- 
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atives. Generdlly speaking, save in a 
small number of industries in which 
labor was well organized before the 
codes were adopted, labor is not repre- 
sented in the code-authority member- 
ship. 

, SIGNIFICANCE oF THE DEMAND ~ 

The demand of the Federation for 
labor representation on the code au- 
thorities, as well as on the general 
administrative board, is highly signifi- 
cant. Itisa claim to partnership with 
industry and Government in the deter- 
mination of industrial policies, which 
goes far beyond the traditional con- 
fines of collective bargaining. It also 
goes beyond a share in the enforce- 
ment of terms fixed by the employers 
and the Government alone. 

The demand for representation on 
code authorities is doubtless motivated 
in part by a belief that this would 
strengthen the bargaining position of 
the unions. But the granting of this 
demand would mean much more than 
that; it would be an acknowledgment 
of labor’s interest in and right to a 
share of responsibility for the general 
policies to be adopted for the industry. 
And the Federation insists that this is 
a logical and necessary application of 
the policy of Congress, declared in the 
first section of the Act, “to induce and 
maintain united action of labor and 
management under adequate govern- 
mental sanctions and supervision.” 
But how effective labor representation 
on the code authorities is to be secured 
generally unless and until the workers > 
achieve organization on an industry- 
wide basis in the respective industries, 
it is difficult to see. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH HOURS AND 
Wace RATES 
The maximum number of hours al- 
lowed in the codes is far too high, the 
Federation contends. In contrast with 
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the thirty-hour week dear to the heart 
of the Federation, the code maximum 
hovers around forty. In the 1933 
Convention (October) the Federation 
decided to withhold a demand upon 
Congress for a compulsory thirty-hour 
week until it should be seen what cotld 
be got through the Recovery, Act. 
When the Federatién assembled in 
convention a year later, it was con- 
vinced that more could be got from 
Congress than from the administration 
of the Recovery Act in this respect, 
and it unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for a reduction in. hours 
(presumably to the six-hour day 
and five-day week) through Federal 
legislation, without a reduction in 
earnings. 

The Federation is also seeking to 
have specific minimum wage rates es- 
tablished for the occupational classes 
formerly receiving more than the low- 
est-paid groups. Very little use has 
been made of Section 7 (b), and in only 
a few codes have minimum rates been 
established for any but the lowest- 
paid. Here again it was, on the whole, 
the workers already well organized 
who got specific protection for their 
“differentials” in the wage scales recog- 
nized in the codes. The Federation 
wants the same sanction given to 
higher wage standards as to the abso- 
lute code minimum. The Administra- 
tion has apparently been opposed to 
carrying the inclusion in the codes of 
separate minimum rates for the more 
skilled groups and farther than it went 


` in the original codes. This is another ` 


practice which probably cannot be ex- 
tended much farther unless and until 
the workers concerned are better or- 
ganized than they now are. The Fed- 
eration officers would be the first to 
contend that wage standards for the 
more skilled groups should not be set 
by the employers and the Government 
alone. 
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ÅNTI-UNION DISCRIMINATION 


Thus we come to the Federation’s 
bitterest disappointment—the failure 
oof the Act to secure the realization of 
the promises incorporated in Clauses 
(1) and (2) of Subsection 7 (a). Itis 
here that, in the words of the Execu- 
tive Council, “the most cruel disillu- 
sion of the workers regarding the NRA 
has occurred.” Innumerable com- 
plaints, many of them sustained by 
neutral boards or boards on which em- 
ployers were represented, that workers 
were discharged, demoted, or laid off 
out of turn for “joining, organizing or 
assisting” labor organizations of their 
own choosing have gone unredressed. 
No administrative agency has been set 
uP with authority to stop anti-union 

iscrimination, and no Federal court 
has yet restrained it. Also, and to 
some extent in consequence of this, col- 
lective bargaining through representa- 
tives chosen independently of any 
company plan is not much more preva- 
lent, in most industries, than it was 
before the legislative adoption of this 
“charter of labor’s rights.” 

The chief weapon used to defeat the 
purpose of Congress in adopting these 
two clauses has been, according to the 
Federation, the company union which 
Mr. Green thought had been “effec- 
tively outlawed.” Quite apart from 
whether a company union could be 
maintained without the coercion of the 
workers to accept it, the emphasis on 
self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining in Section 7 seemed at the time 
to indicate that what Congress wished 
to encourage as a means of furthering 
the purposes of the Act was something 
quite different from company plans of 
employee representation. These had 
not generally been called agencies of 
collective bargaining before June 1933. 
Indeed, some of the prominent advo- 
cates of employee representation had 
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distinguished this type of relationship 
from collective bargaining, to the dis- 
paragement of the latter. They had 
insisted that employee representation 
was the vehicle of a coGperative rela, 
tionship far superior to collective bar- 
gaining. 

After the passage of the Act, how- 
ever, it soon became evident that the 
proponents of employee-representa- 
tion plans were going to combat vigor- 
ously the presumption that collective 
bargaining meant dealing through 
“outside” unions. ‘They insisted that 
an employee-representation plan was 
not only an agency of collective bar- 
gaining, but was one better adapted 
than outside unionism to secure for 
their workers the benefits of the Re- 
covery Act. 

There was a rapid installation. df 
such plans on employer initiative in 
plants which had no such plans before 
the passage of the Act, or before its 
passage became imminent. Once the 
plan was installed, it was made clear 
to the workers that, in the employer’s 
view, they now had an agency for 
collective bargaining, and there was 
consequently no need to join an out- 
side organization. In the absence of 
any official denial that these arrange- 
ments fulfilled the intent of the Act, 
this was sufficient to convince many 
workers that it would be better to go 
along with the employer’s evident 
wishes inthe matter. The Federation 
has been unable to get any such denial 
from the Administration. 

Nor has the setting-up of a plan on 
company initiative yet been held by 
any Federal court to be. “interference” 
with self-organization or with collec- 
tive bargaining through representa- 
tives of the workers’ own choosing. 
On the contrary, the only decision so 
far handed down by a Federal court on 
this issue looks squarely the other 
way. 
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’ 
Tue Wacner BILL oF 1934 


In the spring of 1934 the Federation 
favored the passage of the Wagner bill, 
which not only would have set up a 
labor board with power to secure en- 
foscement+of its decisions, subject to 
court reyiew, but would also have 
changed the statement of the rights of 
the organized workers and the prohibi- 
tions upon employers in a way to give 
statutory affirmation of the Federa- 
tion’s interpretation of Subsection 7 (a) 
of the Recovery Act at several impor- 
tant points. Among other things, it 
would have prohibited employer initia- 
tion of, or participation in, or payment 
of the expenses of, plans of worker rep- 
resentation for purposes of dealing 
with the employer on wages, hours, 
and other general terms of employ- 
ment. This would have been an inde- 
pendent act, free of the time limita- 
tion in the Recovery Act. It failed to 
pass. 

Joint Resolution Number 44, which 
was adopted in June 1934 as an adden- 
dum to Section 7 (a) of the Recovery 
Act, granted the Federation’s demand 
for governmental boards with author- 
ity, to determme who the workers’ 
representatives are for purposes of 
collective bargaining, and expressly 
recognized an “organization” as a 
possible representative. But the au- 
thority of boards appointed under it to 
conduct elections has been widely 
challenged by employers in the courts; 
and the decisions of the National La- 


’ bor Relations Board, appointed under 


this resolution, that the representa- 
tives chosen by the majority are the 
exclusive representatives of all the 
workers of that class for purposes of 
collective bargaining, a decision wel- 
comed by the Federation, has been 
flouted and is still to be passed on by a 
Federal court. The Federation is 
once more supporting a Wagner bill 
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drawn on the lines of the one that 
failed of passage in 1934. 


FEDERATION’S Present AcTIVITIES 


At the present writing the Federa- 
tion is advocating the extension of the 
Recovery Act. It is supporting the 
reenactment of Section 7 (a) as, it 
stands, but it wants that sectio sup- 
plemented by the passage of the Wag- 
ner bill. The Federation is also advo- 
cating independent legislation for the 
reduction of the maximum work-week 
to thirty hours. Whether it really 
wants this or is using the bill as a threat 
to secure a more satisfactory adjust- 
ment of hours through the administra- 
tion of the Recovery Act, it is hard to 
determine. 
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What is obvious is that the Federa- 
tion has during the past year shown a 
disposition to ask from Congress di- 
rectly what it has been unable to get 


{rom administrative agencies under 


the Recovery Act. Undoubtedly it 
will press for labor representation on 
whatever intra-industry bodies may 
follow a modified Recovery Act, as well 
as for the continuation of labor repre- 
sentation on any general agency of 
supervision and sanction. It seems 
equally clear that the Federation will 
not overlook the possibilities of ap- 
pealing to Congress for the estab- 
lishment of standards satisfactory 
to it by legislation if this cannot be 
gained through the administrative 
agencies. 


David Aloysius McCabe: Ph.D., is professor of 
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“The Standard Rate in American Trade Unions,” 
and “National Collective Bargaining.in the Pottery 
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trial Disputes.” He was chairman of the Newark 
Regional Labor Board from November 1988 to Sep- 
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The American Farm Bureau Federation and the AAA 


By Cuirrorp V. Grecory - 


HE Agricultural Adjustment Act 

was born on the Capitol Limited, 
on the evening of March 9, 1933, some- 
where in Ohio. 

A few months before, in the fall of 
1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt had said 
in effect: One of the first things I am 
going to do is to take steps to restore 
farm prices. I am going to call farm- 
ers’ leaders together, lock them in a 
room, and tell them not to come out 
until they have agreed on a plan. 

Mr. Roosevelt was talking to Ed 
O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Earl Smith, 
president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, and the writer, in the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago. That was 
a reiteration of the statement in his 
acceptance speech that his party stood 
ready “‘to be guided by whatever the 
responsible farm groups themselves 
agree on.” 

In February 1933, Henry A. Wallace 
wired me from New York asking if I 
could spend the next evening with him 
in Chicago. He told me then that 
President-elect Roosevelt had asked 
him to be Secretary of Agriculture, and 
repeated the statement which Mr. 
Roosevelt had made the previous fall— 
that the new farm relief plan must be 
written by farm folks themselves. Mr. 
Wallace added that because of the 
extreme urgency of restoration of farm 
prices and buying power, he intended 
to call farm leaders together at Wash- 
ington almost immediately after in- 
auguration. 

It was in response to that call that 
the Capitol Limited out of Chicago on 
the afternoon of March 9 looked like a 
farm convention. The banks were 
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closed; how these farmers got enough 
cagh together to buy their tickets I 
don’t*know. Bué there they were. 

The general direction that the new 
farm measure would take was of course 
already apparent. The Democratic 
platform had promised “effective con- 
trol of crop surpluses so that our farm- 
ers may have the full benefit of the 
domestic market.” And Mr. Roose- 
velt in his acceptance speech spoke of 
adding “to the world prices of our 
staple products the amount of a rea- 
sonable tariff protection” in order to 
“give agriculture the same protection 
that industry has today.” He spoke 
also of planning of production to re- 
duce surpluses, and “voluntary reduc- 
tion of surplus.’ A few weeks later, 
in his farm speech at Topeka, Kansas, 
in September, Mr. Roosevelt said: 
“I seek to give to that portion of the 
crop consumed in the United States a 
benefit equivalent to a tariff sufficient 
to give our farmers an adequate price.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was generally under- 
stood at the time in informed farm 
circles to be referring to some sort of a 
domestic allotment plan which Mr. 
M. L. Wilson of Montana had been 
vigorously espousing for more than a 
year, and which was understood to 
have appealed to Governor Roosevelt 
as a sensible approach to a solution 
of the farm problem. 


Tar McNary-Havcen BILL 


The statement quoted above from 
Mr. Roosevelts Topeka speech 
sounded familiar enough to farm or- 
ganization leaders. |The fight for the 
McNary-Haugen bill was still fresh in 
mind. That bill, it will be remem- 
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bered, had been twice assed by Con- 
gress and twice vetoed by President 
Coolidge. The battle in its behalf 
was fought by the Corn Belt Commit- 
tee of 22, made up of a variety of 
farm leaders, including Henry Wallace, 
George Peek, and Chester Davis. its 
strongest organized support came fram 
the American Farm Btreau Federation 
and the state farm bureaus of the Corn 
Belt. Its passage was due in no small 
degree to the successful attempt of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to 
swing into line substantial groups of 
farmers in states outside the Corn 
Belt, and particularly in the East. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was an 
export dumping measure. Its aim was 
to secure world price plus tariff for the 
portion of each major crop consumed in 
the United States. Surpluses were to 
be exported at whatever price could be 
obtained, loss to be paid from a fund 
secured by levying an “equalization 
fee” on each commodity. Slogans of 
the McNary-Haugenites were “Equal- 
ity for agriculture’ and “Make the 
tariff effective for agriculture.” 

The National Grange during this 
period was urging the passage of its 
export debenture plan, also an export 
dumping measure.” This measure was 
also designed to hold domestic prices at 
world levels plus tariff. The method 
was to give to exporters export deben- 
tures in stated amounts (roughly, what 
was needed to make the tariff effective) 
these debentures to be accepted by 
United States Customs in payment of 
tariffs on imported goods. This plan, 
because it would have decreased tariff 
revenues, had the flavor of Government 
subsidy, to which the American Farm 
Bureau objected. The Grange, how- 
ever, contended that its plan was 
simpler and would be more effective 
than the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Certain state units of the Farmers 
Union supported the McNary-Haugen 
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bill. The National Farmers Union did 
not. Its slogan was “Cost of produc- 
tion.” Its method was price-fixing by 
Government fiat, made effective by 
marketing quotas. None of the farm 
organizations at that time was thinking 
of control of production, although then 
as now, they had before their eyes the 
example of business, industry, and la- 
bor, using this method almost uni- 
versally to maintain prices. 

Fighting mad because of its failure 
that spring to induce President Coolidge 
to sign the second McNary-Haugen 
bill, and because of the failure of Con- 
gress to pass it over his veto, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau carried its fight to 
both major political conventions in 
1928, 

The Democratic Party gave the 
férmers almost everything they asked 
for, including a plain indorsement of 
the equalization fee without calling it 
by name. The fight for a similar in- 
dorsement by the Republican conven- 
tion was led by Earl Smith, himself a 
delegate. He was defeated by a vote 
of 817 to 267—a stinging reverse which 
farmers remembered in 1932. 


Tue FEDERAL Farm BOARD 


As a substitute, the Republicans 
offered “adequate” tariff protection to 
agriculture, encouragement of codpera- 
tive marketing, and a Federal Farm 
Board. This promise found concrete 
expression under the new administra- 
tion in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
The farm organizations had no part in 
writing that act. They codperated 
with the Federal Farm Board after it 
was established, but they pointed out 
that without plans for paying losses on 
exports, it could not succeed. 

The Federal Farm Board did some 
notable work in encouraging coöpera- 
tive marketing. But its attempt to 
solve the old problem of surpluses was 
hopeless from the start, the more so in 
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the face of the downward slide in farm 
prices that was destined to carry them 
to the lowest level in more than a gen- 
eration. The Farm Board itself recog- 
nized this. It put the brakes on slip-, 
ping prices and piled up tremendous 
surpluses through its stabilization op- 
erations. Although mutch of its 500- 
million-dollar revolving fund was dis- 
sipated in these operations, President 
Hoover was unwilling to authorize the 
board to take the loss head-on by dis- 
posing of the piled-up surpluses abroad 
for what they would bring. 

Alex Legge, hard-hitting business 
man called from his farm implement 
business to lead the farmers out of 
the wilderness, swung through the 
South trying to talk cotton farmers 
into voluntary acreage reduction. He 
talked in the same vein to the wheat 
farmers of Kansas, and was nearly 
thrown out of the State. He knew the 
task was hopeless m the absence of a 
definite plan that would assure each 
farmer that enough others would also 
reduce to make the reduction large 
enough to be effective. 

In its first annual report! the Farm 
Board said: “Improvement in farm in- 
come cannot be obtained from effective 
codperative marketing alone, but re- 
quires in addition that production be 
brought in line with consumer de- 
mand.” In that statement and in Mr. 
Legge’s speeches, farmers were forced 
to face squarely for the first time the 
possibility that export dumping alone 
might not solve their problem; that 
their age-old policy of making the land 
produce as much as possible each year 
might have to be modified. 

Surpluses continued to pile up; farm 
prices continued to drop. Circum- 
stances were forcing agriculture toward 
_ & united front; the course that must be 
followed to lift and maintain farm 
prices was becoming clearer. 

1 Year ending June 30, 1930. 
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[d 
Various Puans or Farm GROUPS 


On January 9, 1932, representatives 
of the three national farm organizations 
met in joint.sessfon at Washington at 
the call of Ed O’Neal. This conference 
came to the defense of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, then under heavy fire 
from &griculturaleniddlemen, but urged 
that it be amended: 


. .. by the inclusion of the debenture 
plan, equalization fee, or any other method 
which will make it effective in controlling 
surpluses . . . and in securing for Ameri- 
can farmers cost of production on those 
portions of their crops sold for consumption 
in their own nation. 


The “other method” left the way 
open for a newcomer in the farm relief 
field, the domestic allotment plan, 
which M. L. Wilson of Montana had 
been vigorously “selling” to business 
men as well as to farmers for several 
months. Wilson’s allotments were to 
be production allotments; not to be 
confused with John Simpson’s sales- 
quota price-fixing plan. 

Following the resolution of the farm 
conference, a “three-point” amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Marketing Act 
was introduced, authorizing the Farm 
Board to dispose of surpluses and raise 
prices by using any one or more of the 
three farm organization plans. 

In May 1932 a domestic allotment 
amendment was offered as a substitute 
for the three-point plan, but was re- 
jected by the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee. But by that time the farm 
organizations were beginning to lose in- 
terest in their amendment. The farm 
situation was becoming more desperate; 
stronger medicine than the three-point 
plan would have to be used. 

Ed O’Neal, Earl Smith, and Charles 
Hearst (president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau) vainly urged President Hoover 
and Congress to unload the Farm 
Board’s surpluses dbroad at once at 
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any price. Earl Smithythen prepared a 
measure which came to be known as 
the Rainey-Norbeck bill, and the 
American Farm Bureau threw all its 
strength behind the bill.? . 

The Rainey-Norbeck bill was an 
emergency measure applying to wheat, 
hogs, and cotton. It instructed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to detefmine 
the percentage of the 1933 crop needed 
for home consumption. It provided 
bonus payments of 42 cents a bushel on 
wheat, $2 per hundredweight on hogs, 
and 5 cents a pound on cotton, these 
amounts to be paid on the domestic 
percentage of each producer’s crop, 
money to be secured by excise taxes of 
like amount on the commodities when 
processed. 

The bill was promptly passed by the 
Senate and reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Agriculture, but 
‘died because of the refusal of Speaker 
John Garner to permit a special rule to 
bring it to a vote in the closing days of 
Congress. 

Still more strongly convinced of the 
importance to agriculture of a united 
front, Ed O’Neal called a conference at 
Chicago, October 11 and 12, 1932, this 
time including the national codperatives 
as well as the three general farm or- 
ganizations and the farm press. ‘This 
was followed by a second meeting on 
October 28, at which the organizations 
formed the National Agricultural Con- 
ference, which is still functioning in sup- 
porting farm legislation. 

At the October 28 meeting, a ““Do- 
mestic Price Adjustment Plan” was 
adopted. It was the Rainey-Norbeck 
bill expanded to include tobacco and 
corn. A _ production-control section 
was voted down after considerable de- 
bate. 

On December 12 the farm groups met 
again at Washington at the call of Ed 


2 In Illinois, embattled farmers held ‘‘Liberty 
Bell” parades in nearly’every county on July 4. 
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O’Neal; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
other advisers of the President-elect, 
meeting with them at hisrequest. This 
conference prepared in outline a price- 

arity, production-control bill, which 
provided for processing taxes and ad- 
justment payments, export dumping of 
surplus pork, and reduction of corn 
planting in 1933. , A desperate effort 
was made to rush this measure through 
the short session of Congress, but it was 
defeated in the Senate after being 
passed in the House. 


DRAFTING AND PASSAGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT Ac? 


But to get back to the evening of 
March 9, 1933. Export dumping had 
been abandoned as a major remedy. 
The tremendous surplus stock of farm 
commodities hanging over the market 
was too great to be disposed of in that 
way in the face of foreign quotas, ex- 
change regulations, and other devices 
for keeping unwanted goods out of for- 
eign markets. The idea of prewar pur- 
chasing power (parity) had replaced 
“making the tariff effective” as the ob- 
jective. Production control was ac- 
cepted as necessary, and some form of 
the domestic allotment plan as the 
means. But how could a bill be writ- 
ten that would fit each crop, without 
making it so complicated that it would 
be sure to be full of mistakes? 

Somewhere in Ohio the Toledo eve- 
ning papers were brought aboard the 
Capitol Limited. They contained a 
verbatim reprint of the new banking 
law. There was the answer to the 
problem that the farm leaders had been 
struggling with all afternoon—a broad 
grant of authority to an administrative 
agency. Before the last of the farmers 
went to bed that night the plan of the 
new relief act had taken definite shape. 
It followed closely the lines of the 
banking bill. An agricultural adminis- 
tration would be set up in the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, charged with the 
duty of raising farm prices to prewar 
parity, and with broad authority to use 
production control ahd marketing 
agreements to that end. 

The meeting at Washington *which’ 
followed was the most harmonious 
farm meeting I ever attended. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange, the leading co- 
operatives, and even the National 
Farmers Union (represented by Con- 
gressman Lambertson, vice-president) 
joined in working out the details and 
indorsed the final result. True, some 
discordant notes were heard later. 
Picturesque John Simpson, president 
of the Farmers Union, withdrew the 
indorsement of that organization and 
fought hard but without avail for a 
cost-of-production amendment to the 
bill when it was before Congress. Wil- 
ham Hirth of the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association, valiant fighter for the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, was imadvert- 
ently not invited to the March 10 
meeting, and never quite forgave the 
oversight. 

The new agricultural bill was whipped 
into shape and approved by the Presi- 
dent. The House passed it seven days 
later by a vote of 315 to 98. The 
Senate took more time, and included 
John Simpson’s cost-of-production 
amendment, later lost when the House 
refused to accept it. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was signed by the 
President May 12, and agriculture’s 
twelve-year fight for price equality was 
over, in so far as legislative enactment 
was concerned. From that time on, 
the task was to see if “the Magna 
Charta of American Agriculture,” as 
the act was termed by Ed O’Neal, 
could be made to accomplish its pur- 


3 George Peek urged inclusion of the marketing 
agreement provisions and had great faith in 
them; they have proved most useful with many 
commodities. 
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pose. Mr. O’Neal urged the President 
to keep administration of the act out of 
politics and to use the extension service 
for local supervision and administra- 
tion. Experience has shown the wis- 
dom of that advice. 


* MAccOmMPLISHMENT or AAA 


Space Here will not permit telling the 
story of the task of organizing per- 
sonnel and plans in AAA, of the applica- 
tion of those plans to a multitude of 
regions and crops——all under the pres- 
sure of dire emergency. The real story 
is told on the farms of the wheat and 
corn and tobacco and cotton belts, 
where farmers are facing the future 
with new hope and where their renewed 
buying has set long-idle factory wheels 
to turning. 

About 45 million acres of crop land 
was taken out of cultivation in 1934. 
Farm cash income in that year was 
$1,700,000,000 more than in 1932. 
This increased farm income was quickly 
reflected in demand for industrial 
products. For the year ending June 
30, 1934, carlot freight shipments from 
Michigan to ten southeastern states 
(where the adjustment program showed 
its first effects) were 43 per cent greater 
than the year before. 

In 1934, and to some extent in 1933, 
the agricultural adjustment program 
was complicated by drought. The 
drought did not save AAA, as has been 
stated by the latter’s enemies, but AAA 
saved the country from the worst ef- 
fects of the drought. The drought 
overdid reduction of production; farm 
income in 1934 would have been larger 
with normal weather, and much better 
distributed. 

But the drought emphasized the im- 
portance of an agricultural adjustment 
agency which can act quickly in emer- 
gencies. Removal of acreage from 
grain production and use of those acres 
for emergency and other hay crops 
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added six million tons tp the hay sup- 
ply. The corn loan plan, devised by 
Earl Smith and operated under the di- 
rection of AAA, kept 271 million bush- 
els of old corn on farme to supplement 
the short crop of 1934. The cattle 
buying program‘ conserved beef that 
would have been lost by starvation, ad- 
justed cattle population to available 
feed, and kept a large section of the in- 
dustry from going bankrupt. 

The drought emphasized the im- 
portance of benefit payments as crop 
insurance. In Nebraska, 8.5 million 
acres of corn were planted in 1934, a 
reduction of two million. The yield 
was only 3.5 bushels per planted acre; 
value of corn produced, 19 million dol- 
lars. That was supplemented by 13 
millions in rental payments—twice the 
value of the corn that could have been 
produced on the two million rented 
acres. ‘That 18 million dollars was 
crop insurance. Much of it went to 
farmers whose crop was an entire failure. 

47.5 million bought. 
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The wheat crop of Kansas in 1933 
was about one-third normal. Adjust- 
ment payments made up about 40 per 
cent of wheat farmers’ income in that 
State that year. South Dakota in the 
sume year produced only five million 
bushels of wheat, with a farm value on 
December 1 of, three million dollars. 
Adjustment payments to South Da- 
kota farmers that yéar were five million 
dollars. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
has been successful in taking surplus 
acres out of cultivation, and by so do- 
ing has contributed materially to the 
advance in farm prices. It was written 
and passed as an emergency act. The 
problem which now faces farmers, farm 
organizations, and Government officials 
is to use the experience gained to write 
a more permanent measure, one which 
will make possible reasonable sta- 
bility of farm production and prices, 
and at the same time encourage bet- 
ter methods of farm and soil manage- 
ment. 


Clifford V. Gregory has been for twenty-four years 
editor-in-chief of Prairie Farmer, Chicago, one of the 
leading farm publications of the Middle West. He 
was a member of the National Corn-Hog Committee, and 
an active participant in the long fight for farm relief 
which led to adoption of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Act. 
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Pressure Groups in Italy and Germany 


By CARMEN HADER . *’ 


ie STUDYING pressure groups in 
Fascist Italy, we shall first give 
briefly the structure of the Corporate 
State, the results during the first ten 
years of its existence, for the workers 


and for the employers, and we shall 


then attempt to answer the question 
of whether the development which has 
taken place flowed inevitably from the 
very nature of Fascism. 


THE STRUCTURE AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE CORPORATE STATE 


In Fascist Italy every productive 
citizen is by law required to beea 
member of his professional syndicate, 
that is, an employers’ organization or 
a workers’ trade union. Every syn- 
dicate has exclusive representation of 
all persons engaged in that particular 
economic activity in the district con- 
cerned, but according to the law only 
persons “of good moral and political 
standing” are permitted to have an 
influence on the policies of their or- 
ganization. 

The philosophy of Fascism and the 
Corporate State excludes the concep- 
tion of the class struggle. Class col- 
laboration in favor of uninterrupted 
national production, or, m other words, 
in favor of the State or the Nation, is 
advocated and enforced. In the Fas- 
cist conception, the State is the tan- 
gible expression of the Nation. The 
Nation, on the other hand, is the con- 
tinuous incarnation of all Italian citi- 
zens of past, present, and future gen- 
erations. To the Fascist philosophy, 
as well as to the machinery of Fascism, 
this conception of the State is funda- 
mental. So far as the peaceful collab- 
oration of social classes is concerned, 


it, results in the complete legal prohi- 
bition of strikes. Instead, a machin- 
ery °for’ compulsory arbitration has 
been set up, and the Government has 
repeatedly declared its task to be the 
insurance of social justice between 
classes. Such justice, of course, under 
Fascism must be based on an open 
acceptance of the unequal division of 
wealth and income among the people, 
with no view towards change in this 
economic relationship. 

Ten years of the working of the Cor- 
porate State have clearly demonstrated 
that the relative importance and 
power of the various classes has 
changed under Fascism. As a matter 
of fact, we need only consider two 
classes, workers and employers, for un- 
der the structure of Fascist Italy, pro- 
fessionals and artists are included in 
the working class. 


EFFECT on WORKERS 


Real wages in Italy today are not 
only below the level of 1922 when the 
Fascists came to power, but below the 
1914 level from 9 to 14 per cent, ac- 
cording to industries. ‘This is not the 
result of the world depression. In 
1928 wages were 30 per cent lower 
than in 1921, and between 15 and, 20 
per cent below the level of real wages 
in 1914. The apparent paradox of a 
rise in Italian wages during the years 
of the world depression is explained by 
the fact that the crisis in Italy started 
in 1927 and that during the resultant 
deflation, prices fell more rapidly than 
wages. 

A further idea of the status of Ital- 
ian workers could be gained if trust- 
worthy unemployment statistics were 
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available. That is notythe case. Of- 
ficial data give somewhat over one mil- 
lion unemployed for 1934. The much 
advocated Italian schemes of land rec- 
lamation and public works have ab- 
sorbed a relatively small proportion of 
workers. Furthermore, the expense 
for these schemes, supported as they 
are by taxation, rests chiefly om the 
shoulders of the working class. The 
Fascists have reduced taxes on real 
estate, abolished inheritance taxes for 
close relatives, and in turn introduced 
a sales tax which applies to all trans- 
actions except those involving fuel and 
foodstuffs. 

Jt is therefore possible to demon- 
strate from official Italian statistics 
that the worker is considerably worse 
off in his standard of living than before 
Fascism came into power.. To this 
contention Fascist spokesmen usually 
reply that the workers have gained in 
the extension of social insurance and 
welfare schemes, while in reality these 
measures cannot possibly outweigh 
the disadvantages which Fascism has 
brought to the workers. We cannot, 
however, but recognize them as power- 
ful factors of propaganda in preventing 
the workers from realizing the rôle of 
Fascism. . 


Errecr on EMPLOYERS 


Let us now consider the position of 
the employers. The Fascists group 
industrialists, landowners, merchants, 
and bankers together, and we shall 
accept this classification and speak of 
these as the capitalist class in contrast 
to the working class. It is the conten- 


tion of the author that in the ultimate 


analysis the capitalists are the control- 
ling force in the Fascist state. This 
does not imply that every individual 
capitalist or every group of capitalists 
m every instance wins its fight with 
the workers. ‘There are instances in 
industry when a factory owner wishes 
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to dismiss a large number of workers, 
which act may be protested by the 
local Fascist Party secretary for the 
reason that increased unemployment 
would be likely to lead to unrest. But 
while many of the measures may im- 
ply hardship for the individual em- 
ployer, they are always in the interests 
of the stability of the capitalist system. 
At other moments the interests of 
all claims including the capitalists 
have been sacrificed for reasons of 
prestige, as in 1927 when the lira was 
stabilized at an exceedingly high level. 
The result was that the Italian export 
industry. was very severely hit, that 
the merchant marine lost much freight 
traffic, and that Italian tourist trade 
immediately dropped. The losses of 
that time have not been recaptured, 
and to them must be added the 
shrinkage of the world market during 
the depression. Italian industry must 
therefore look to the home market for 
sale of its products, but with the de- 
clining purchasing power of the people 
there is no possibility for an internal 
expansion. ‘This is one reason why, in 
spite of industrial peace, national pro- 
duction in Italy has not increased. 
The situation weighs most heavily 
on the smaller manufacturer and 
tradesman. There were in 1933, 21,000 
failures in Italy. The Government 
has made it a policy to save the larger 
concerns from collapse. The Istituto 
di Ricostruzione Industriale came into 
being when the important Piedmont 
Electric Company was in danger of 
bankruptcy. The Government re- 
duced its capital to about one third 
and guaranteed the thus reduced prin- 
cipal and a fixed interest on its bonds. 
The Istituto Mobiliare is another or- 
ganization of recent creation, intended 
to aid banks by taking over industrial 
securities which have become worth- 
less. In these two instances we have 
interesting evidences of the fact that 
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the State comes to the aid of big in- 
dustrial enterprises through what at 
first sight might look like economic 
planning for national welfare. A fur- 
ther step towards control might seem 
to exist in the provision that*no ex- 
pansion of existing factories or erec- 
tion of new ones can take place in 
Italy without the approval of a special 
ministerial committee. In reality this 
amounts to a cartel measure with bene- 
fits to the producers rather than the 
consumers. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
the Italian state exercises some meas- 
ure of compulsion over Italian indus- 
trialists and landowners, but that, in 
turn, the more powerful capitalists 
have been able to influence the Fascist 
state so as to safeguard their own in- 
terests out of proportion to all others. 
It shall now be our purpose to prove 
that this result is the inevitable out- 
come of the set-up of the Corporate 
State. The lowering of the standard 
of living is borne in unequal degree by 
the two classes of society. In other 
words, Fascism is the defender of a 
declining capitalism. 


Tue UNEQUAL Status OF WORKERS 
AND EMPLOYERS 


In comparing the means of defense 
at the disposal of the two major pres- 
sure groups of Italy, the workers and 
the employers, we shall consider the 
three forms of economic, political, and 
industrial conflict one by one. First 
of all, there is political representation. 
This has been abolished under Fas- 
cism, and a system of so-called profes- 
sional or economic representation has 
been instituted in its stead, with the 
result that the workers who were for- 
merly represented according to their 
number in the population, now have 
representation exclusively as the cate- 
gory of labor. Their influence in the 
professional parliament is therefore no 
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longer equal to,their numerical propor- 
tion in the population, but is numeri- 
cally equal to that of the capitalists. 
The other side of this arrangement is, 
of course, that proportionately the em- 
ployers have gained in weight in the 
parliamentary body. 

,in industry the workers in demo- 
cratic countriesshave two means of de- 
fending their interests—economic rep- 
resentation through trade unions, and, 
in the last instance, the strike. Ac- 
cording to the Italian labor law the 
representatives of both the workers’ 
and the employers’ syndicates are 
elected. They must then be approved 
by the Government. The law, how- 
ever, also provides that in the case of 
the workers—and only in the case of 
the workers—syndicate officials can be 
appointed by the authorities without 
consultation of the members. During 
the years of existence of the Corpo- 
rate State, workers’ representatives 
were in most cases appointed, and only 
on rare occasions syndicate assemblies 
were called. Moreover, in many in- 
stances these men do not come from 
the working class at all. A former 
Minister of Corporations has declared 
that the office of a syndicate official 
must be considered as a new profes- 
sion for unemployed intellectuals. Fi- 
nally, these syndicate officials, in the 
words of the onettime head of all 
workers’ organizations, are “black- 
shirts delegated by the Party to di- 
rect the syndicates.” Itis the avowed 
task of these men to maintain indus- 
trial peace, and in a country of limited 
economic return, such peace will and 
must be at the expense of the workers, 
since the employers’ representatives, 
elected by the members of their syndi- 
cates, come from the class they repre- 
sent and are not supposed to have the 
task of maintaining industrial peace 
but rather of defending their class in- 
terests. With the’ peaceful means of 
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pressing their claims thus taken from 
the workers, it acquires‘added signifi- 
cance that the right to strike has been 
abolished. 

Nor has the creation, of labor courts 
proved to be a safeguard for the 
workers. The judges of the courts are 
not independent as is the case in dem- 
ocratic countries, so that, whatever 
decisions the courts make are, if not 
dictated by the Government, at least 
acceptable to it. 

The attitude of the Government is 
most clearly illustrated in a case in- 
volving wage reduction which came up 
in the courts in 1930. The represent- 
ative of the workers’ syndicate held 
out before the labor court against all 
attempts at conciliation and compro- 
mise. In the middle of the trial he 
was deposed from his position by the 
Government without any explanation, 
and the new Government appointee 
of the workers’ organization immedi- 
ately accepted the demands of the em- 
ployers. 

It is with Government approval, too, 
that most of the nation-wide wage cuts 
in Italy have taken place. When the 
lira was stabilized, the Government it- 
self created so-called inter-syndicate 
committees which ,were to introduce 
wage slashes from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Wuo Conrrots rae Fascist 
STATE? 


This brings us to a question funda- 
mental to an evaluation of Fascism 
and its pressure groups. We have ob- 
served the attitude of the Government 
which favors the employers as against 
the workers. We have seen that this 
must be so under the set-up of a Cor- 
porate State where all means for ade- 
quately defending their interests are 
taken from the workers while the 
employers are in no way restrained in 
defending their interests against the 
working class. The question now is, 
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Who is this Government or State 
which supposedly is the ixicarnation of 
the entire nation? 

All decisions in Fascist Italy are 
made by two authorities. In the ulti- 
mate rmstance it is always Mussolini. 
He is assisted’ by the Fascist Grand 
Council, which ,in case of his death 
has the determining voice in the choice 
of his successor. ‘There are in the 
Fascist Grand Council five represent- 
atives of workers’ organizations. In 
the same manner the heads of the em- 
ployers’ confederations are members of 
the Grand Council. All other mem- 
bers are political officials or appoint- 
ees. This means that the supposedly 
economic machinery of the Corporate 
State is entirely controlled by a politi- 
cal body, the same body which is the 
supreme organ of the Fascist Party. 
We are led, therefore, to the further 
question, Who is the Fascist Party? 

A survey of the economic and for- 
mer political alignments of the mem- 
bers of the Fascist Party shows that it 
represents a cross section of the Ital- 
jan population. The same struggle 
between conflicting interests that for- 
merly went on in the political parlia- 
ment through the ballot is now carried 
on within the party, with the difference 
that it is no longer open. 

There are two reasons why under 
such conditions it is probable that the 
capitalist group will be the more in- 
fluential. In the first place, in our 
present economic world the capitalists 
are the stronger class, which the work- 
ers can fight only by the power of 
numbers. The elimination of this in- 
fluence through the machinery of an 
economic parliament explains why in 
the party, capitalist interests carry the ` 
stronger weight. Secondly, a major- 
ity of the members of the Grand Coun- 
cil are high Government officials who 
socially and economically are members 
of the capitalist class. Under these 
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conditions a development to the right 
is inevitablé. Disadvantages of the 
workers resulting from this set-up 
must cause discontent. Unrest must 
not be allowed to find an expression, 
so the Corporate State becomes in- 
creasingly a machinery for the sup- 
pression of the workers. In turn, this 
weakens labor’s influence within the 
system and results in further discrimi- 
nation against the workers. It is a 
vicious circle, leading to a lower and 
lower level of existence. 

One question remains to be an- 
swered. What is Mussolini’s position 
in this set-up? We contend that how- 
ever powerful may be his personality, 
and however able he may be, he him- 
self is bound by the system he has cre- 
ated. He does occasionally threaten 
the capitalists that he will make a 
socialized state out of the Corporate 
State. At bottom, both parties to 
these skirmishes, Mussolini as well as 
the capitalists, know that they are 
fatally bound to each other. To go 
against the capitalists’ interests would 
be possible for any head of a govern- 
ment only if he based his power on 
the workers. The Italian working 
class has no reason to and does not be- 
lieve in the sincerity of any pro-labor 
statements on the part of Mussolini. 
Without this confidence and support, 
Mussolini could never attack the capi- 
talist state. This, both he and the 
employers know. On the other hand, 
however much the capitalist class of 
Italy may dishke the individual acts of 
the Government, they know that they 
must stand by the Fascist government, 
for an overthrow of Fascism would 
mean destruction of the police author- 
ity and the political as well as the Cor- 
porate State. The alternative might 
be a revolution which would expro- 
priate them. Consequently, to them 
it is more desirable to accept a re- 
duction in economic return on their 
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investment resulting from decreased 
economic actifities, rather than a com- 
plete loss of their privileges. 

That Fascism is the defender of a 
declining capitalism has been openly 
recognized by Mussolini: 

‘We are probably moving towards a pe- 
riod of humanity reposing on a lower stand- 
ard of life. We must not be alarmed by this 
prospect. Present-day humanity is very 
strong and is capable of ascetism such as 
we have perhaps no conception of. 


After one hundred and fifty years of 
a capitalist philosophy built on the 
fundamental premise of constant eco- 
nomic advancement preparatory to so- 
cial and cultural progress, we have a 
sudden reversal of attitude. 

In summarizing, we may say that 
Fascism has three tasks. First, it 
must arrive in power partly by vio- 
lence and partly by gaining support 
on the basis of promises. Secondly, it 
must create a machinery of complete 
control over the population so that it 
will not be overthrown when the prom- 
ises fail to be realized. Thirdly, for 
its continuous existence and power 
it must create a new philosophy 
to justify the declining standard of 
living. 


Tas CONDITIONS IN NAZI 
GERMANY 


We shall, at this point, briefly show 
the influence of various pressure 
groups on the Nazi program and poli- 
cies, and then point out their phi- 
losophy in justification of a lower 
standard of living. In 1920 an “un- 
alterable” program was created by the 
National Socialists, including the fol- 
lowing points: elimination of all effort- 
less income; elimination of war profits; 
socialization of all trusts; profit-shar- 
ing in all major enterprises; a broad 
system of old age insurance; the cre- 
ation and preservation of a sound mid- 
dle class; the communization of the big 
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department stores and their rental at 
low cost to small trade 

In 1932, twelve. years later, Hitler 
obtained his promises of support from 
the leading German industrialists. 
For this financial assistance he must 
have given something in return. 
What it was will be evident from his 
acts after his arrival in power. »The 
middle class was not economically 
compensated for the sacrifices that it 
made in fighting for the National So- 
cialist Party. Department stores were 
not abolished, but instead subsidies 
were given to some of them. In the 
program of the National Socialist 
Party it said: “We request that bank- 
ing, the trade in money and capital, be 
socialized... .” In November 1933, 
Dr. Schacht reported at the conclusion 
of the Banking Inquiry Commission: 
“There is almost unanimity of advis- 
ing against total socialization.” The 
program of the Nazis had stipulated 
“a comprehensive state control must 

. lower interest rates.” After Hit- 
ler came to power, Minister of Eco- 
nomics Schmidt declared, “there must 
be an end to the many theoretical dis- 
cussions on the question of the com- 
pulsory lowering of the interest rate 
and what not.” In February 1934, 
Dr. Schacht confirmed his attitude at 
the session of German bankers: “I find 
myself in the pleasurable position to 
declare to you that all compulsory 
measures regarding the lowering of the 
rate of interest are far from the inten- 
tions of the Government.” 

In the German General Council of 
Economics, established in July 1933, 
out of seventeen members, sixteen are 
leading industrialists, bankers, and 
Government officials. The party of 
Hitler has smashed German trade 
unions. The law on industrial organ- 
ization dispenses with the subtleties 
of expression of thé Italian Corporate 
State. According to the wording of 
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la law the entrepreneur is “the lead- 
” and the employers and workers are 


na following! . . . They collaborate for the 
purposes of the enterprise and for the gen- 
eral advantages of the German people and 
fiation.*. . . The leader of the enterprise 
decides as against the followers in all mat- 
ters of the enterprise. . . . He must look 
out for the welfare of the followers. ... 
They are bound to him in faith. 


From these few quotations it is evi- 
dent that the employer is complete 
master of the situation. There are 
indeed provisions for having workers’ 
representatives act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the owner or manager of the 
enterprise, but in all decisive matters 
his is the last word. 

Spokesmen of German Fascism point 
to the fact that unemployment has 
been considerably reduced under the 
rule of Hitler. While this is true, it 
must also be considered that the wage 
level m Germany has fallen. What 
the workers as a whole have gained, 
the individual workers have lost. As 
far as can be stated after a little more 
than two years of Nazi rule, the situa- 
tion in this respect corresponds to that 
of Italy. 

similarly, the leading rôle of the em- 
ployers is not self-evident, but is cam- 
ouflaged by a certain measure of state 
control over the capitalists. An act 
was adopted for the establishment of 
compulsory cartels, which, as we know, 
is usually a step advantageous to the 
producers as against the consumers, 
and, within the manufacturing fields 
proper, brings greater benefits to the 
big than to the smaller entrepreneur. 
Germany has a law similar to the 
Italian one regarding the expansion of 
existing factories and the erection of 
new ones. In addition, it has a provi- 
sion for the replacement of machines 
in favor of the employment of hand 
labor, which, in that industrial coun- 
try, is the most remarkable example of 
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the fact that Fascism defends a declin- 
ing capitalism. 


Nazi PHILOSOPHY 

This declining capitalism which 
must take place at the expense of the 
workers and the intellectuals, the 
Nazis to a certain extent have suc- 
ceeded in making palatable to the 
middle class. Thèy were far more 
successful than the Italian Fascists in 
suggesting a new philosophy of life 
which would make misery appear to 
the middle class to be a virtue. Nazi 
spokesmen pointed to the noise and 
complication of the modern capitalist 
society and advocated greater simplic- 
ity. They called for autarchy in order 
to make Germany independent of the 
outside world, and blamed on a hostile 
world the lower standard of living ge- 
sulting from the use of inferior substi- 
tutes. They asserted the superiority 
of their own race and pointed to Ger- 
man blood and German soil as the two 
chief pillars of Nazi society. That led 
them to an idealization of the peas- 
antry, and with it to an acceptance 
of a certain primitiveness. From folk- 
lore and folk dances it was only one 
step back to the sagas, and, at this 
point, mysticism was introduced into 
‘the Nazi philosophy. 

This attitude threw its shadow on 
the wealthy class and resulted in such 
measures as the restriction and super- 
vision of Berlin night life. A channel 
for action and release of pent-up feel- 
ings was provided in the attack upon 
the Jews. ‘To the sophisticated, these 
acts were represented as excesses in 
the attempt‘to purify the race. 

That the Nazis were able to make 
the German middle class accept such 
an outlook upon life can be understood 
only m terms of the alternative. In 
Germany more than in any other capi- 
talist country, there was a clear reali- 
zation of the political and economic 
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struggle for power gomg on. It was 
evident that, ån the last analysis, it 
was a question of Fascism or commu- 
nism. To be sure, this was not clearly 
stated, nor was,it quite certain in the 
minds of Nazi middle-class supporters 
that Fascism is the defender of capi- 
talism. As we have seen, before Fas- 
cism comes to power in any country, 
it uses a radical phraseology which 
camouflages the issue. To the Ger- 
man middle class it was rather a ques- 
tion of whether they would be in 
power or whether there would be a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, 1.e., of 
the workers. The latter form of gov- 
ernment they disliked, and it was upon 
this dislike and the consequent rejec- 
tion of communism that the Nazis 
built their fight. 

In his book, My Struggle, Hitler has 
explained how propaganda must be 
carried on: 

It is not the task of propaganda to weigh 
the various rights. It must, on the con- 
trary, exclusively underline the new position 
predicated by such propaganda. . . . Prop- 
aganda must exclusively be directed toward 
the mass. . . . For the intellectuals there is 
science and not propaganda. ... Propa- 
ganda isnot science. . . . The task of propa- 
ganda is not a scientific education of single 
individuals, but is to point out to the mass 
certain facts, processes and needs which 
thereby are brought within the realm of in- 
terest of the mass. The psychology of the 
broad masses is open to everything that is 
half-baked and weak. ... The effect of 
propaganda must always be directed to the 
emotions and only to a limited extent to 
the so-called mind. ... The greatness of 
every organization in its embodiment of an 
idea of this world lies in a religious fanati- 
cism with which it insists on its right, intol- 
erant of everything else. . . . Propaganda 
must be so directed as to be always under- 
standable to the least intelligent member of 
the mass, and must be so often repeated un- 
til it becomes a part of his mind. 

According to thé press chief of the 
National Socialist Movement 
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women are the best propagandists, particu- 
larly with the youth and}within the circle 
of the family. . . . Hitler knows what the 
movement owes ‘to the woman as an ele- 
ment hard as rock, untouched by a chang- 
ing intellectualism. 


The strong vote in favor of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party before it came 
to power does not permit us toetréat 
lightly the remarks of Hitler about 
propaganda. We have demonstrated 
that Fascism, whether Italian, Ger- 
man, or of any other kind, must lead 
to a decline in the standard of living, 
felt particularly by the working and 
middle classes. We have seen that by 
the elimination of certain symptoms of 
misery, for instance as by the distribu- 
tion of unemployment or the positive 
factors of social insurance and welfare 
systems, the issue is robbed of its 
clear-cut preciseness. The question is 
just as in the case of Italy—Can Fas- 
cism, in the face of a declining level 
of existence, create an apparently posi- 
tive philosophy which in the minds of 
the people will justify their misery? 


Arguments Apvancep AGAINST 
Fascism 


Those who believe in the transfer of 
power from the owning to the work- 
ing class have three answers tò give. 
They say that under the influence of 
misery the masses will rise. From the 
experience of thirteen years of Fascism 
in Italy, we can conclude that discon- 
tent is indeed general; that the police 
system and the methods of torture are 
so efficient and the penalties for politi- 
cal agitation so severe as to instill fear 
in every individual so that only the 
bravest would think of acting toward 
the overthrow of the régime. The 
broad masses appear to be paralyzed 
by apathy. This does not imply an 
acceptance of the philosophy of Fas- 
cism, but in this the Germans may 
perhaps outdo the Italians. It is at 
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least legitimate to raise the question. 

Secondly, there is the argument of 
Fascism leading to war, which we be- 
lieve is completely true, both because 
of the economic contradictions of capi- 
‘talisnt which are accentuated by Fas- 
cism, and betause Fascism, in the ad- 
mission of Mussolini, finds its highest 
expression in war. The contention is 
that once the masses are armed they 
will use their weapons to overthrow 
the tyranny of their own government. 
It is possible to believe that this 
should be so, and still to have a doubt 
of whether such will be the immediate 
or, if not immediate, inevitable out- 
come of a foreign war. 

Finally, there is the argument of the 
continuous challenge of the Soviet 
Union, where the standard of living of 
the workers is bound to rise in contrast 
to the standard of living in capitalist 
countries. The question is whether 
this will be known to the workers of 
Fascist countries, for it is not sufficient 
that some workers should know. To 
bring it to the knowledge of the broad 
masses there must be an excellent sys- 
tem of information, and in a country 
where all means of propaganda are 
controlled by an official party, and 
where the dissemination of opinions or 
facts not approved by the government 
is severely punished, it is, to say the 
least, not an easy task to spread undis- 
torted knowledge about conditions in 
the Soviet Union. 


Tue DANGERS AHEAD 


The three arguments that the 
masses will rise, that they will use in a 
civil war the arms placed in their 
hands for foreign wars, and that the 
Soviet Union will serve as a challenge, 
are fundamentally built upon a faith 
that this will be so. That faith has 
its advantages because it cannot be 
broken. It has all the religious fervor 
which Hitler advocated for his move- 
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ment. The scientist, however, should 
be permitted ‘to doubt and to quote 
facts in favor of his unwillingness to 
accept anything but proof. History 
shows that there existed long periods 
of suppression of various classes dur-* 
ing which time that state of affairs was 
accepted as the God-qrdaimed order 
without any really challenging attack. 
It is perhaps not alniss to point out 
that whenever there is discontent, new 
promises can be made. For two thou- 
sand years the Catholic Church has ap- 
proved the social and economic divi- 
sion of society by pointing to the 
advantages that the poor would gain in 
the hereafter. 
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We are not justified in saying un- 
equivocally tne promises must be 
fulfilled. It is perfectly true that the 
historic trend should be towards fur- 
ther development, that is, economic 
plenty as a basis for higher physical, 
cultural, and ethical standards. But 
that this should be so is not to say 
that at will be sp. All opponents of 
Fascism, whether they be Commu- 
nists or Liberals, must recognize that 
Fascism is not only the defendant of 
a declining capitalism, but that it de- 
nies the philosophy of progress and 
is a challenge to the inevitability 
of the higher development of human 
society. 
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Official Publicity Under the New Deal 


OPULAR government rests upon 

the assumption that*the pedple 
are capable of a verdict for,or against 
the administration iff power. The ac- 
curacy of this verdict depends upon 
the nature of the public’s knowledge 
of their rulers’ records. It is obvious 
that those in political control are de- 
pendent upon a favorable public atti- 
tude. The present administration, 
however, has done more than contem- 
plate the obvious. Never before has 
the Federal Government undertaken 
on so vast a scale and with such de- 
liberate intent, the task of building a 
favorable public opinion toward its 
policies. 

What are the relations between the 
public and Federal administrative 
agencies? What are the implications 
of this relationship for democratic 
government? 

The Government’s relations with 
the public turns largely upon the use 
it makes of available means of com- 
munication in stating its plans and de- 
fending its policies. Many contacts 
exist between particular bureaus and 
special interests in the community, 
but with these we are not here con- 
cerned. By the “public” is meant the 
populace viewed as a great undiffer- 
entiated mass. It is to this audience 
that the President directs his fireside 
radio talks. Here likewise are the 
newspaper readers before whom are 
spread the varied news items telling of 
governmental activities. Of course, 
special appeals are on occasion di- 
rected to certain classes, but the 
broad objective sought is a favor- 
able reaction frôm the people as a 
whole. 


By E. Pennitrron Hrrrine 


News Sources Š 


Despite the general purpose and the 
broad terms of this relationship be- 
tween the Government and the public, 
the situation in actual practice is nar- 
rowed down to contacts between a 
small group of officials and a small 
group of newspaper correspondents. 
Except when the President or other 
officials speak over the air, the public 
relations of national administrative 
agencies are little more than the rela- 
tions between two hundred or so of 
the abler Washington correspondents 
and two hundred-odd public relations 
officials in the Federal employ. 

For the run of routine news, this is 
the picture. It must be modified on 
occasion to include the direct confer- 
ences of journalists with the President 
and leading administrators, but in the 
main, the view of the Government 
presented to the public is the product 
of what goes on between the official 
publicity men within the Government 
and the professional correspondents 
stationed in the Capital To them, 
governmental problems are all part of 
“the great game of politics,” and it is | 
the brilliant plays, the dodges, the 
fumbles, and the dramatics of conflict 
that they regard as significant. The 
nature of political news is thought of 
in much the same terms as events in 
the world of sports. 

Reporting must be a selective proc- 
ess. All the facts in any case can 
never be presented. Reporting “what 


2 OF these latter, one of the shrewdest of the 
political observers in Washington has written: 
“They know politics in the narrow sense, but 
they don’t know Politics in the broad sense.” 
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really happened” means selecting the 
elements that seem significant to what 
the reporter believes is a “full under- 
standing” of any given situation. 
What the public gets is determined by 
the subjective hunches of newspaper* 
men as to what will titillate the read- 
°er’s jaded interest. ‘ 

There is in Washington little con- 
scious misrepresent&tion of fact, but 
there is the tendency to play up one 
aspect of certain events and to tone 
down another. This is natural and 
even inevitable. Official publicity 
men recognize this and act accord- 
ingly. Necessarily there is a relation- 
ship between the general policy of a 
bureau and the kind of news that is 
disseminated. Every Federal bureau 
has its staff of experienced publicity 
men who determine the manner and 
form of news concerning their bureau’s 
activities. 

_ The railroads learned years ago that 

it is better to give plenty of the “right” 
kind of news about a train wreck than 
to attempt to disguise the fact that a 
serious accident has occurred. Thus 
they scotched rumors. News now 
comes out of the Federal bureaus in a 
flood. Today’s mistake is washed 
away by the plans of tomorrow. Sift- 
ing out the news from the mass of pre- 
pared official statements is a task 
which discourages further curiosity for 
. more detail on the part of the busy 
journalist. 


CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONS 


The present system insures that a 
favorable presentation of all news con- 
cerning the Government is available 
to the newspaper. For the newspaper 
men, the easy course is that of ac- 
ceptance without further investiga- 
tion. If a Washington correspondent 
questions an official statement and 
wants more information, his questions 
will be answered. The Government 
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bureaus are careful to avoid any ap- 
pearance of dqteption or secrecy re- 
lating to their activities. In fact, the 
press representatives are taken into 
the confidence f officials to an ex- 
traordinary degree. This trust is 
very rarely violated, and the success 
of this relationship is recognized. 
But it 1s*perhaps more useful to the 
Government than to the press or to 
the public. To lock up news in a news 
hawk may disarm the reporter’s suspi- 
cions, but it does not do the newspaper 
reader much good. 

To an extraordinary degree the 
bureaucracy has taken the newspaper 
men into its own camp. Presidential 
secretaries under Wilson and Coolidge 
were political henchmen; but Hoover 
saw the value of newspaper experi- 
ence, and F. D. Roosevelt apparently 
considers it the best training for his 
White House secretaries. Frank Kent 
says that the newspaper men outnum- 
ber the professors in the New Deal by 
nearly two to one. The public rela- 
tions of Federal administrative agen- 
cies is predominantly the relationship 
between newspaper men, speaking for 
the Government, to, their erstwhile 
fellow journalists. It is said that one 
great metropolitan newspaper has had 
its Washington bureau stripped twice 
of every man except the chief. 

The intimacy of this relationship is 
significant because of the great faith 
the public must perforce place in 
Washington correspondents for the 
data upon which to base opinions. 
As one observer has stated: 


‘The work of the Executive Departments 
is performed, to a large extent, behind | 
closed doors. . . . It is to the Washington 
correspondent that our newspapers must 
look to resist the bureaucratic interferences 
with a free press. . . . The precise degree 
of support which the press, as a general 
proposition, should lend to the Government 
is difficult to determiné, but it can at least 
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be said that in the United: States the press 
gives too much, rather than too little? 


Inquiry among a wide variety of 
Washington correspondents, column- 
ists, and Press Assodiatien heads dis- 
closed very little dissatisfaction with 
existing arrangements. 

The conclusion is clear that under 
prevailing conditions the work ôf the 
administrative branch is assured of 
sympathetic presentation to the pub- 
lic. Condemnation of bureaucracy 
in the abstract will doubtless continue, 
but with little effect upon particular 
bureaus. Systematic contacts with 
the press and the public under the di- 
rection of competent and specially 
designated officers are a necessary and 
inevitable aspect of administration. 

The function of managing public 
relations cannot and should not be 
abolished, for the following reasons: 

1. The extent and the rapidity of 
the expansion and the multiplication 
of administrative agencies have made 
the task of reporting so complicated 
that the average correspondent can- 
not cope with the problem. Only 
news agencies such as the Associated 
Press are able to designate special re- 
porters to special “beats.” As Kent 
has written: “Such a thing as really 
‘covering’ Washington in the old news- 
paper sense is now out of the question. 
The press agents alone make it even 
relatively possible.” 

2. The nature of the news is often 
of such a technical character that it 
must be interpreted and explained if 
it is to be accurately and understand- 
ingly reported. The increased im- 
portance of experts in the Govern- 
ment increases the need for publicity 
experts to interpret the technicians. 
Administrators well qualified for their 
special work may be very poorly quali- 
fied for dealing with the press. The 


*Henry Suydam, Proceedings of Princeton 
Conference on the Press, p. 71. 
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public relations divisions within the 
Federal bureaus are welcomed by 
the press, but they are also useful from. 
the purely administrative viewpoint. 

3. Official publicity men promote 


"admiñistrative efficiency by relieving 


other officials from the task of coping 
with reporters. Where an interview 
is sought, the journalist can be sent 
directly to the ‘appropriate official 
without wasting the time of others in 
aimless inquiry. Important officials 
can be available only at prearranged 
times. Subordinate officials are often 
frightened into silence by an inquiring 
reporter or stimulated into making un- 
wise remarks for which the whole bu- 
reau is held responsible. This con- 
tingency suggests the fourth reason 
for a publicity bureau. 

e 4, Statements of policy, if they are 
to be authoritative, should come 
through a responsible source. Other- 
wise a bureau would find itself in an=- 
embarrassment of self-contradictions. 
The present confusion would be worse 
confounded if the existing divisions of 
information and public relations were 
abolished. 

In examining official publicity, the 
fact is evident that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not present a unified 
front. Its many-sided activities are 
clearly reflected in the many aims 
sought through propaganda agencies. 


PURPOSES 


As a tentative analysis, the pub- 
licity activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment may be classified according to 
the purposes for which the news is in- 
tended, as follows: (1) in order to 
advertise the services offered by a 
particular bureau; and (2) in order 
to create support not only for the 
bureau but also for the policy with 
which it is concerned. 

1. To many of the bureaus and 
offices in the Federal establishment, 
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well-managed publicity is essential for 
their existence. Agencies such as the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
have their chief reason for being in 


the fact that they are sources df in-’ 


formation. If they are’ not widely 
used, they lose their justification for 
support from Congress. These bu- 
reaus must advertise their usefulness 
to the citizen and to the special inter- 
ests which they may serve. Their 
“tax-supported advertising” raises no 
particular issue save that of expense 
and expediency. 

2. To most Federal bureaus, adver- 
tisement of their function and services 
is not essential to their continued 
existence. Propaganda is necessary, 
however, in order to secure the active 
support or a favorable attitude on the 
part of the general public or of some 
particular group. The publicity work 
~of such bureaus may be directed to- 
ward attaining an immediate objective 
of policy or a better understanding of 
the work of the bureau. 

These preliminary considerations 
point to the thesis that under present- 
day conditions the skillful and effec- 
tive use of publicity is one of the 
essential devices of successful adminis- 
tration. In other words, good govern- 
ment in a modern democracy demands 
well-handled publicity (a) for the 
purpose of winning public support, 
and (b) for the purpose of defending 
the administration from the counter- 
agitation of opposing groups. No 
longer is official propaganda confined 
largely to war time. The positive 
character of governmental functions 
and their intimate connections with 
the interests of the citizen make un- 
derstanding essential to efficient ad- 
ministration. 

The purposes toward which pub- 
licity is directed may be analyzed in 
the following terms: 
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ticular group ofitside the government 
(as illustrated by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce) by ap- 
pealing to the self-interest of this 
group. 

2, To promote the cause of a partic- 
ular group outside the government (as 
illustrated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs) by appealing to the general 
public and aligning sympathetic opin- 
ion. 

3. To promote the interest of a 
group inside the government (as for 
example in the case of bureaus under 
the Department of Labor or Agricul- 
ture) by appealing to self-interest of 
allies on the outside. 

4. To promote the interest of a 
group inside the government (as for 
example in the Navy Department) 
by appealing to the general public for 
support and arousing national pride, 
and so forth. 

5. To promote a special cause for 
the public benefit (as illustrated by 
the conservation publicity of the Bu- 
reau of Forestry) by appealing to 
those interested in forests, game, fish, 
and so forth. 

6. To enlist support for general pub- 
lic policy (as illustr4ted by the work 
of the Division of Current Informa- 
tion of the State Department) by in- 
forming the public of events, and by 
general press publicity. 

These categories are of course not 
mutually exclusive, and a given bv- 
reau does not confine itself to promo- 
tion for a single purpose. Neverthe- 
less, the character and effectiveness of 
publicity must be examined with refer- 
ence to the purpose for which it is 
designed and the group toward which 
it is directed. The relationship be- 
tween the promoting agency and the 
groups with which the governmental 
agency is concerned in the discharge of 
its official responsibilities is of strategic 


1. To rup of the interest of a par- 
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importance in any study of public 
relations. \ 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DEMOCRACY 


Deliberately and degally establish- 
ing agencies for the creation and stim- 
ulation of favorable opiniqn seems to 
strike at the basic concepts of popular 
government. Can qne speåk of gov- 
ernment by consent when this consent 
is manufactured by official press 
agents? It has been only too well 
demonstrated that mass persuasion 
through appeals to prejudice and 
through outright misrepresentation 
can be made the basis of dictatorial 


power. Sir Henry Maine years ago_ 


pointed out the danger for democratic 
government that lay in generalizations 
—“the trick of rapidly framing and 
confidently uttering general proposi- 
tions on political subjects, for produc- 
ing not indeed agreement but the 
semblance of agreement, in a multi- 
tude of men.” In his day he lamented 
that “men ambitious of political au- 
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of the Government? The appearance 
of possible abuses is to be expected. 
Certain situations such as the follow- 
ing may be assumed as possibilities: 

1. That certain Government de- 


” partrñents are identified with special 


interests and that official propaganda 
is used to forward these interests un- 
der the guise of the “general welfare.” 

2. That official propaganda may on 
occasion create opinion which it uses 
to secure increased appropriations 
from Congress, a larger staff, or more 
authority. 

3. That officials, through their pres- 
tige and position, skillfully exploit the 
channels of publicity open to them, 
for their partisan advantage. 

4, That publicity handled with in- 
eptitude or hostility may vitiate the 
program of even an able and con- 
scientious administrator. 

There is no evidence that any such 
abuses have occurred, but they aree 
possibilities implicit within the terms 
of official publicity activities. As a 


thority have found out the secret of matter of actual fact, there is little 
manufacturing generalities in any reason for criticizing the conduct of 
number.” 3 In our day the process publicity work at the present time. 
has been extended and developed to Agreement seems general that our 
the character of an art if not to the Federal official publicity agents do 
proportions of aw industry. Framing their work efficiently, supply all the 
generalizations, selecting facts, and facts whenever possible, and act with 
naming slogans is a profession for an great candor. There is no concerted 
increasing number of men; and many effort to persuade the public to accept 
of them are employed in the service of political nostrums. The public seems © 


the Federal Government. 

- If such activities are inevitable þe- 
cause of political conditions and eco- 
nomic forces, what criteria can be dis- 
covered for guiding the publicity work 


? Popular Government Essay I, p. 107: “All 
generalization is the product of abstraction; all 
abstraction consists in dropping out of sight a 
certain number of particular facts, and con- 
structing a formula which will embrace the 
remainder; and the comparative value of general 
propositions turns entirely on the relative im- 
portance of the particular facts selected and of 
the particular facts rejected.” 


desirous of thinking well of those in 
authority, and the administrators en- 
deavor to encourage popular con- 
fidence. 

The administrators, following the 
President’s example, talk freely. But 
the absence of any general conscious 
effort to build a united public support 
would indicate that the Government, 
if attempting propagandist tactics, 
was failing badly. The administra- 
tive leaders appear to have no clear 
objective, and hence official publicity 
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cannot be concerted toward indoctri- 
nating the terms of a national political 
creed or program. The flood light of 
publicity has not sent a guiding beam 
ahead, but has rather diffused abroad 
2 blinding glare. ° 

The White House is the great pub- 
licity office, and the public relations 
officials take their cue from the Presi- 
dent. They attend the press con- 
ferences of the Chief Executive and 
report any developments of impor- 
tance to their respective chiefs. In 
the opinion of W. M. Kiplinger: 


There’s too little coérdination. among 
these multitudinous Government pub- 
licity agents. There’s need for a coördi- 
nator, attached to the White House, main- 
taining contact with all Government 
agencies, ironing out their contradictions 
and confusions, thinking always in terms 
of helping the average reader.‘ 


Edward L. Bernays has gone so far 
S to suggest: 


The United States Government should 
create a Secretary of Public Relations as 
[a] member of the President’s Cabinet. 
The function of this official should be to 
interpret America’s aims and ideals 
throughout the world, and to keep the citi- 
gens of this country in touch with govern- 
mental activities and the reasons which 
prompt them. He would, in short, inter- 
pret the people to the Government and the 
Government to the people.’ 


The present confusion in the public 
relations of our Federal administrative 
agencies is the best safeguard against 
a campaign of official persuasion. 
Undoubtedly a greater degree of co- 
ordination would result in more effec- 
tive publicity. The power of the 
President to swing the country behind 


his program might very conceivably ` 


become overwhelming. Before such 
a, momentous reform in the public rela- 
tions work of the Government is ad- 


* Today, Nov. 24, 1934, p. 22. 
5 Propaganda, p. 114. 
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cratic and repfesentative institutions 
must be considered. 

The chief effect of the systematized 
effort to. explain the Administration 
to the public has been to place the 
executive hranch in a favored position. 
Where is the power within the Gov- 
ernment that has comparable facilities 
for reaching the minds of the multi- 
tude? If the liberal democratic state 
is to function, both sides of public 
questions must be presented to the 
public. Dictatorship by systematic 
public persuasion is characteristic of 
Fascism and Communism. Propa- 
ganda is the weapon of dictatorship 
for marshaling a mass movement be- 
hind a few leaders. 


vocated, its Po for demo- 


COUNTERACTION NEEDED 


We cannot view with equanimity a 
development which places great pow- 
ers of persuasion in the administrative 
branch and brings no countervailing 
force on the other side. The mark of 
a democracy is the existence of a loyal 
opposition and the discussion of public 
questions before the tribunal of the 
public. Our democratie institutions 
must be those suitable to the de- 
veloping needs of our society. In the 
British governmental equipment there 
is the “question hour” and the “op- 
position bench.” These devices serve 
admirably in their own environment, 
but difficulties in this country are best 
met in terms of our own trends and 
developments. Our task is to encour- 
age those tendencies within our sys- 
tem which if further developed might 
restore in some measure the equilib- 
rium in democratic control. Our op- 
position bench must be in accordance 
with American traditions and prevail- 
ing trends. 

It has been frequently suggested, 
for example, that Cabinet members be 
allowed to take part in the debates of 
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Congress. There they, could be sub- 
jected to questioning Ry the opposi- 
tion. This proposal has some merit. 
Fiery verbal combat lyetween Con- 
gressmen and Cabinet members holds 
the elements of drama that attract 
popular attention to public problems 
and put the news on the front page. 
Securing this objective entdils, thow- 
ever, a host of consequences the effect 
of which cannot be foreseen. The in- 
fluence of the executive branch over 
the legislative is already very con- 
siderable and necessarily so, but 
whether this domination should be 
extended to Congressional debates is 
very questionable. The pressure for 
time during the session is already over- 
whelming, and getting through the 
mass of business has left the legislators 
little time or energy for thoughtful de- 
bate on policy. Lawmaking is a task 
for specialists. The ablest members 
of Congress are competent only to deal 
with legislation upon the few subjects 
that they have studied. Debates be- 
tween such Congressmen and the ap- 
propriate administrative experts can 
best be handled in committee hear- 
ings. Members of the Cabinet, more- 
over, are political officers, and hence 
usually meapablé of answering de- 
tailed or penetrating questions con- 
cerning their respective departments. 
They would be forced to rely (as do 
parliamentary ministers) upon the 
promptings of their subordinate bu- 
reaucrats. 


BROADCASTING CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


On several occasions within the last 
few years, proposals for broadcasting 
the proceedings “on the Hill” have 
been made. Fortunately these sug- 
gestions have not been acted upon. 
Nothing would be gained by such a 
step. The wiles for holding the at- 
tention of a radio listener are not the 
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best methods of discussing the merits 
and the details of pending bills with 
fellow legislators. 

Our problem comes down to one of 
publicity technique. Our politicians 
and statesmen have much to learn 
about the potentialities of the radio, 
the press, and, the “talking movies.” 
Few individuals in Congress are aware 
of the methods of effectively reaching 
the public. Senator Borah returns to 
his Washington office, calls a press 
conference, and proclaims that the 
Federal relief agencies are wasting 
money and that the Republican Party 
must be reorganized. He stirs up the 


animals, and donkey and elephant 


alike feel the sting of his lash. But 
Borah is a lone wolf; he has his use, but 
it is not that of organizing and sus- 
taining a reasonably consistent pro- 
gram of opposition within the Repub- 
lican ranks. 

The floor of Congress is no longer. 
the place where national issues can 
best be brought to public attention. 
The tactics of political debate are un- 
suited to modern devices for wide 
communication. Issues must be dram- 
atized, arguments simplified, situa- 
tions clarified, and discussion con- 
densed. The manner suited to the 
forum is not appropriate to present 
needs. 

The Congressional investigation is a 
device of greater effectiveness in fo- : 
cusing favorable public attention on 
the work of the legislative branch. It 
is very doubtful whether much useful 
information is uncovered in the actual 
hearings. The committee members 
have files of evidence gathered by their 
own agents, and their chief task is to 
get the offenders on the carpet and 
force an admission of guilt, This 
process holds the sustained interest of 
newspaper readers. As Paul Mallon 
recently stated in the Times, if all in- 
formation developed in the munitions 
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investigation had been offered in a 
Senate speech by Chairman Nye, it 
would have received comparatively 
little attention. “The drama and the 
exciting interest of the investigation 
would have been lost.” 8 : 

Generally speaking, the activities of 
Congress are reported in a reasonably 
adequate and accurate fashion. The 
progress of legislation is noted, and de- 
bates summarized. But Congress is 
not presented to the public in the 
sense that the administrative branch 
is interpreted by its own professional 
spokesmen. Congress is fair game for. 
baiting. The technique of the alert 
public relations expert is to forestall 
criticism and to present the best side 
of the case, to dramatize events, and 
to arrange situations that generate 
favorable news. This the Administra- 
tion is doing. Those in opposition are 
outclassed, outguessed, and completely 


wwZutstripped. They are left sputtering 


and protesting in the dust of the ac- 
tivities of the Administration. 

In a word, the deliberate and intel- 
higently planned system for building 
up a favorable public opinion has de- 
veloped greatly in the administrative 
branch, and has been left to chance 
in the legislative branch. Especially 
during the period of economic crisis 
has criticism of the President been in- 
terpreted as obstruction to recovery. 
The President has established a direct 
contact with the family circle. The 
administrative offices have realized 
more clearly the importance and sig- 
nificance of developing public relations 
work. 


OPPOSITION SHOULD BE PRESENTED 


My argument comes down to this-— 
that since the administrative branch is 
developing systematized and efficient 
publicity services, since this public re- 


8 New York Times Magazine, Dec. 9, 1934, pp. 
6-7. 
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lations work is an inevitable outgrowth 
of social and fechnical advances, and 
since it is essqntial to efficient admin- 
istration, it mpist be seriously reckoned 
with as a signifieant governmental de- 
velopment. From what we have seen 
of,its scope and purpose, we must ad- 
mit that its power is great and its pur- 
pdésevendrally justified. But its effect 
is to give the administration a dispro- 
portionate amount of influence in the 
formulation of public opinion. To re- 
store a balance, the views of those in 
opposition should be brought before 
the public. 

This is a task which cannot be left 
to those controlling the media of com- 
munication. They are the mere pur- 
veyors of what happens. They ac- 
knowledge no definite responsibility 
for disclosing all sides of an issue. I 
see little hope in expecting that the 
“press” can meet the need. In fact, 
it is misleading to talk of the “press” 
as an entity that can be held responsi- 
ble for intelligent criticism and leader- 
ship. We have thousands of news- 
papers, large and small, urban and 
rural, good and bad, according to indi- 
vidual value judgments. The reports 
of Washington correspondents must go 
through the hands of an editorial staff 
bound by their owners’ policies and 
their own conceptions as to what is 
news. The newspapers of the country 
deserve some criticism, doubtless, for 
their generally complacent attitude; 
but censure is not likely to bring 
about much change. The press is a 
great business for the merchandising 
of facts, rumors, banalities, and ideals. 

The problem is one of building up 
somewhere within the Government an 
opposition bench. What are the pos- 
sibilities? The only way to meet the 
problem is to grasp the weapons of 
the propagandist and to organize sys- 
tematic counter-publicity. My sug- 
gestion is that the minority party must 
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undertake as a deliberate duty the 
support of an active, 
ganized, and generouslyfinanced pub- 
licity bureau. 

The Democrats after the 1928 disas- 
ter established such a bureau under 
the able pilotage of Mr. Charles Mi- 
chelson. The purpose was to harass 
the Republicans, rally the vaverig 
Democrats, and seek some unity with 
the disordered ranks of the party. 
Mr. Michelson did well. His resources 
were limited but his wits were keen. 
When the Democrats came into power 
he was given an official position in the 
NRA as publicity director. The Re- 
publicans likewise have maintained a 
publicity bureau, though of a less ef- 
fective sort.’ 


™Thomas S. Barclay has written: “Observers 
of the American political system have long recog- 
nized the difficult position of the opposition 
party as an effective critic of the legislative and 
executive policies of the party in power, espe- 
cially in the interval between campaigns. Our 
constitutional practices result in the nomination 
of ‘available’ men for the presidency, and in the 
rather complete elimination of the defeated 
candidate from a position of acknowledged party 
leadership. The methods and traditions which 
govern and control the procedure of Congress are 
hardly adapted to produce party leaders who 
can speak authoritatively for the minority. It is 
rare that the party out of power is cohesive, 
united, and ready to present and support an 
alternative program. It is decidedly difficult, 
under normal conditions, to arouse public inter- 
est in the minority’s position, save in the period 
which precedes an election. On the other hand, 
because of the great prestige attaching to the 
Presidential office, and because of the elaborate 
methods of favorable publicity so highly de- 
veloped by recent chief executives, the party in 


power is able to direct continuous attention to . 


aborately or- > 
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The publicity division of the minor- 
ity party is the starting point for de- 
veloping an agency capable of at least 
meeting on their own grounds the pub- 
licity agencies of the Federal admin- 
Istrative offices. Here the needed ez- 
pertise in public relations management 
could be joined to the essential dem- 
ocratic duty of maintaining an oppo- 
sition. It is neither possible nor de- 
sirable that Congressional activities 
officially pass through a formally 
designated publicity office. But those 
eritical of the Administration and dis- 
trustful of bureaucratic activity should 
have facilities for reaching the public, 
comparable in quality though not in 
size to those enjoyed by the party in 
power. The assistance of a compe- 
tent public relations counsel should be 
available. The mistakes and abuses 
of the Administration as well as the 
achievements and triumphs should 


be called strikingly to general attenwue 


tion. Codrdinated criticism might ul- 
timately lead to the presentation of a 
clear alternative and a constructive 
program on the part of the opposition. 

Intelligence and professional skill to- 
day characterize the public relations 
of Federal administrative agencies, but 
it is highly desirable that the other 
side of the picture be presented to the 
public with something approximating 
the publicity organization utilized by 
the administrative branch. 


its policies and program.” “The Publicity 
Division of the Democratic Party 1929-30,” 
The American Political Science Review, Feb. 
1931, p. 68. 
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Official Propaganda and the } Deal 


By Ersa Hanson 


HE coming of the New Deal 

brought with it so many changes in 
policies as well as in attitudes that a 
depression-weary public has had diffi- 
culty in keeping up with them. Not 
the least of the changes in attitude was 
that in respect of keeping the public 
informed of the acts, proposals, and 
policies of the Administration. 

For the first time in their history, 
the American people have seen their 
Government turning to propaganda, in 
myriad forms to win their favor and 
keep their support. For a time, it 
appeared that every ordinary source of 
news in Washington would be bottled 
up and that only such information as 
the Administration desired would be 


«Made available to the reporters, the 


correspondents, and the special writers, 
whose business it is to obtain and write 
the facts about official Washington. 
Of recent months, however, the 
propaganda offices of the various de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions, and 
independent agencies have been under 
constant observation by those whose 
business it is to supply unbiased and 
uncolored news to the public. News- 
paper publishers have been giving more 
and more attention to the accuracy and 
impartiality of their Washington news. 
Special writers have been sent to 
Washington with instructions to ignore 
the hand-outs and black sheets, and 
write what they find and not what is 
handed to them in prepared form. 
Even Congress has begun to sit up 
and take notice. On March 29, Sena- 
tor Glass of Virginia, in private life the 
publisher of newspapers in his home at 
Lynchburg, said: “I have been in- 
formed there are more newspaper men 
in the departments and bureaus than 


there are newspaper men outside,” 
and in his customary caustic vein he 
added: “I know of one bureau that 
has a publicity hranch and has no more 
use for a publicity agent than I have 
for some people I know.” 

The irritation of Congress may be 
due in part to the fact that twenty-two 
years ago it enacted a statute which - 
provides that “no money appropriated 
by any act [of Congress] shall be used 
for the compensation of any publicity 
expert unless specifically appropriated 
for that purpose.” 

This law has been evaded by giving | 
to the official publicity men a lot of 
high-sounding titles and extra special 
employments. As yet, however, Con- 
gress has done nothing about the mat- 
ter, although the “Gold Fish Bowl” of 
the National Press Club regularly 
reports more and more men drafted 
from active newspaper work to do 
Government publicity. The total 
number so employed and the total cost 
of their employment are at the mo- 
ment unascertainable. 


GENESIS OF Democratic PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is a scheme for the 
propagation of an idea, a doctrine, or a 
practice. The New Deal has indulged 
in it in an effort to sell its philosophy 
and its program to the American 
people. Just when it started its 
wholesale program is difficult to deter- 
mine. The genesis of the plan is well 
known. 

After the Democratic debacle in 
1928, John Raskob and Jouett Shouse 
decided something had to be done to 
wreck the Republican Party. So they 
hired Charles Michelson, an experi- 
enced Washington correspondent, for- 
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merly with the New York World. They 
set him up in an office, ppid him a salary 
such as working newspaper men do not 
even dream of, and male available a 
practically unlimited expense account. 

Michelson’s scheme was simple. It 
was to smear the party by attacking,its 
head. He concentrated on President 
Hoover. The latter, alway? sersitive 
to criticism, furnished an ample and 
ever available target. Day in and 
day out Michelson kept his artillery 
trained on that one objective, and what 
with the depression and other factors, 
his job was accomplished. 

So when Mr. Hoover went out and 
Mr. Roosevelt came in, it was but 
natural for those who had observed 
Michelson at work to attempt to adopt 
his methods to their purposes; only, 
this time, instead of using publicity for 
destruction, they sought to use it for 
a build-up. Thus, as new agencies 
sprang up overnight all over Wash- 
ington, the one common characteristic 
of all, noticeable at the outset, was the 
“information section.” 

The New Deal propaganda has been 
spread largely through the two great 
instrumentalities for the dissemination 
of information, the press and the radio. 


CONTROL OF RADIO 


From the time of the enactment of 
the Radio Act of 1927, the particular 
administration in office in Washington 
has always possessed the power to 
egntrol the air. Radio stations are 
licensed. The licenses are issued by a 
commission appointed by the President 
and ‘subject to removal by the Presi- 
dent. Licenses are issued on the 
indefinite theory that the stations 
will “serve the public interest, conven- 
ience or necessity.” For some time, 
the acts and decisions of the Radio 
Commission were subject to a complete 
review by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia; 
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but just about the time that adminis- 
trations changed in 1933, the Supreme 
Court of the United States interpreted 
the statute so as to prevent the Court 
of Appeals from reviewing any finding 
of facts—if any finding is made—by 
the Commission. So today, if the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
successor to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, finds that a station is not serv- 
ing the public interest, convenience or 
necessity, that station’s license can be 
taken away from it, and the station is 
just out of luck in so far as an appeal to 
the courts is concerned. ` 

During the Presidential campaign of 
1932, Herbert L. Pettey was the direc- 
tor of radio publicity for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and worked 
in intimate codperation with the Demo- 
oratie National Chairman. Shortly 
after March 4, 1933, Mr. Pettey was 
made secretary of the Federal Radio 
Commission. When this agency wag. 
killed by Congress and the Federal 
Communications Commission set up to 
take over its functions along with a lot 
of other duties, Mr. Pettey was made 
secretary of the Communications Com- 
mission. As secretary, he is the con- 
tact man or liaison officer with the 
other departments, bureaus, and agen- 
cies of the Government. In addition, 
for a time at least, he made arrange- 

° ments for all official broadcasts. 

The broadcasters, already under © 
license, went under a code which con- 
tained no provision guaranteeing the 
right of free speech or equal oppor- 
tunity of discussion over the air. 
And in August 1933, one of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Radio Commission 
issued a formal statement in which he 
informed broadcasters that any re- 
marks made over their stations deroga- 
tory to or in criticism of the Admin- 
istration’s program and policies would 
subject the offending station to a 
possible revocation of license. 
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Press Rerams FREEDOM 


The press is different from the radio 
in that it is not subject to a license. 
Even so, when the National Industrial 


Recovery Act was put on the stdtutes ° 


in June 1933, the opportunity was 
created, had the Administration desired 
to avail itself of that opportunity, to 
attempt to control the press. Section 
4 (b) of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act purported to give to the Presi- 
dent a licensing power over all business 
and industry, with full authority to 
prescribe the terms of licenses, and to 
revoke any license for violation of any 
of the terms laid down by the Presi- 
dent. Other sections of the Act were 
also fraught with danger to a free press 
if enforced against it, notwithstanding 
the Constitutional guarantee of a free 
press. 

The newspaper publishers of this 
wcoguotry, through their great national 
and their regional organizations, soon 
let the Administration know that they 
would neither submit to a licensing 
system without a battle, nor even to a 
code which did not contain a specific 
agreement, not subject to later modifi- 
cation by the Administration, against 
any attempt to restrain the press 
through NRA regulatory action. 

For months a campaign was waged 


between the publishers and the NRA ° 


over these issues. The NRA insisted 
it had neither intention nor desire to 
control the press. Publishers pointed 
out that the law, if submitted to 
voluntarily, gave such power to the 
NRA irrespective of its intentions. 
Finally the NRA accepted the now 
celebrated Article VII of the proposed 
Daily Newspaper Code and sent it to 
the White House. ‘There it lay on the 
President’s desk for more than two 
months. Then, on February 17, 1934, 
the President approved the Code, but 
acting under the provisions of Section 3 
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(a) of the Recovery Act, he sought to 
nullify the for and effect of Article 
VII in his ecutive Order. The 
Publishers’ C ittee refused to ac- 
cept the Order. « 

One week later, on February 24, 
1934, the „President promulgated a 
second Executive Order in which he 
accepted “Article. VII of the Daily 
Newspaper Code “as submitted, and 
without condition, modification or 
qualification.” 


INDIRECT CONTROL or News 


Any Government propaganda bureau 
to be wholly successful must have’ full 
control over the agencies for the 
dissemination of information. In Eu- 
rope, dictators have complete control 
over both the press and the radio. In 
the United States, while the adminis- 
tration in office has full control over 
radio, if it cares to exercise it, no 
administration can exercise any form 
of control over the press if the press 
resists, as it did in 1933 and 1934. 
However, there are methods of indirec- 
tion which at times are even more 
effective than direct action. These 
were the methods tried in Washing- 
ton. 

By setting up publicity divisions in 
departments and agencies which had 
not had them theretofore; by expanding 
offices of information already in exist- 
ence; by hiring more newspaper men to 
write news for the Government than 
were employed by the newspapers and 
press associations to write for them; by 
bottling up sources of news so that any 
subordinate who gave out any in- 
formation except through channels was 
subject to immediate dismissal; by 
retaining advertising agencies skilled in 
handling promotional copy to advise it 
in the selling of its program—by these 
and various other methods, the New 
Deal sought to get its program before 
the people. For nearly a year there 
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was no opposition—no counter-propa~- 
ganda. 

Spot news could befobtained only 
through the heads of Qffices or their 
established information divisions, and 
only in the way they wanted it given 
out. i » 
While news was being bottled up in 
the departments, it was being opened 
up after a fashion at the White House. 
An entirely new system of dealing with 
newspaper men was installed there. 
The President met the correspondents 
and freely discussed matters with them. 
Mrs. Roosevelt looked after the ladies 
of the press. An entente cordiale was 
established between the correspondents 
and the White House which embraced 
the families of the correspondents as 
well. 

Press conferences became colorful 
affairs, wholly unlike the drab, fact- 
repelling and question-dodging meet- 
ings in prior administrations. The 
photographers were as welcome as the 
writers—provided they got good pic- 
tures. Cabinet officers and bureau 
chiefs took a leaf out of the President’s 
book and inaugurated conferences of 
their own. The competition of their 
chief was too much for most of them— 
but not for General Johnson of the 
NRA. 


ADVERTISING THE BLUE EAGLE 


Whatever valuation may be placed 
on the NRA in the future, it is not too 
eatly to say that General Johnson 
staged the greatest political show ever 
put on in this country. Colorful, both 
in personality and vocabulary, he 
captivated both the curiosity and the 
imagination of the news writers. 
They built him up out of all proportion 
to either his position or his capacity. 
In fact, during July and August 1933, 
the Administrator of the NRA shoved 
the President off the front pages. And 
then, as suddenly as he was inflated, 
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the General was deflated. The very 
men who built him up finally blew him 
to pieces. 

In the early days of the NRA a news- 
paper correspondent could always see 
General Johnson, whereas an indus- 
trialist called to Washington to assist 
in the recovery program might be kept 
in the outer office cooling his heels. 
The NRA and its head worked all hours 
of the day, but never on schedule. 

There are many who believe that the 
General knew just what he was doing 
and what would happen to him in the 
end. He was dealing in propaganda 
on a great scale, and no one has better 
expressed the purpose than he himself 
in a speech at Portland, Oregon, just 
before he faded out. In fact, the 
General, possibly quite unconsciously, 
epitomized the New Deal propaganda 
in these words: 


Before such an audience I should say a 


word about advertising. Take the case or” 


NRA. Do you suppose for one moment 
any one in Washington believes that the 
Blue Eagle could have been popularized in 
a few weeks without advertising? Day in 
and day out the pages of newspapers, 
magazines, and other media carried stories 
of the activities of NRA, both on front 
pages and on the inside pages of periodicals. 

Every time the letters NRA appeared, 
with or without the Blue Eagle, that con- 
stituted advertising. 

... It has been through advertising 
that the country has been gotten behind 
the Blue Eagle and the NRA. 

The Nation will recall with kind memory 
that momentous night when the President 
sat in his study at the White House and 
first told a listening public over the radio 
what he proposed to do in aiding to solve 
the problems of a troubled nation. 

You will likewise recall the news of the 
speed of Congress in passing bills that car- 
ried out the President’s program and how 
the stories of these events were disseminated 
through the radio and public press. Some 
will regard this as news, but it was also 
advertising. 
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REACTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
POBLISHERS 


The dose finally became too strong. 
In the summer of 1934 the Pennsylva- 
nia Newspaper Publishers Association 
published a series of pamphlets entitled 
. “The Newspapers and the New Deal.” 
One of these dealt wjth the propaganda 
emanating from Washington. This 
pamphlet for the first time called 
general attention to the expansion of 
publicity work in Government offices. 
As a sample of what had been done, it 
published this chart of the publicity 
set-up in the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


Office of Information 
Director 
Assistant Director . 
Special Agricul- Personnel and Buši- 


tural Writers ness Management 
Radio Service Press Service 
Division of Publications 
Addressing, Duplicating and Mailing 
Section 
Distribution Section 
Editorial Section 
Jilustrators Section 
Indexing Section 
Mailing Lists Section 
Printing Section 


I quote extensively from that bul- 
letin: 


In the official functional chart filed by 
the National Recovery Administration, 
May 16, 1934, entirely separate from the 
Public Relations Director, is listed a ““Pub- 
licity Adviser.” Among his duties are 
mentioned ‘“‘personal publicity adviser to 
the Administrator.” 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, closely affiliated with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has its own propa- 
ganda vehicle, and in the first year of its 
existence issued nearly 5,000 news releases 
on its activities. 

The accompanying list shows the great 
number of governmental offices devoted to 
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securing publicity for their various ac- 
tivities. In neafly all cases, the heads are 
men and womefh of newspaper training— 
this is invarialfy true in the bureaus or 
departments of" greatest activity and heav- 
iest pressure—and in many instances they 
have come from managing editorial posi- 
tidus, or from among the ranks of long-time 
Washington correspondents. Frequently 
the activity of themselves and their as- 
sistants includes the preparing of speeches 
for delivery by officials of their depart- 
ments, that is, the actual writing of the 
speeches, and also the preparation of arti- 
cles appearing in the newspaper and periodi- 
cal press under the signature of the depart- 
ment heads. 

The official charts of each Government 
bureau and department, made in accord- 
ance with Executive Order of the President, 
and showing the duties and structure of 
the various sections and divisions, show, 
for instance, under the Information Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, that the duties of the Field Con- 
tact Section of the Press Section are to 
“plan and prepare material for speeches 
relative to the activities and programs of 
the Administration and to arrange for and 
coérdinate the speaking activities of offi- 
cials and others in the Administration.” 

The chart for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration states that the Office of Director of 
Information “writes on request, articles 
for periodical publications,” and also “su- 
pervises the work of the thirteen informa- 
tion agents in the field who disseminate 
information to the public and the press in 
their respective districts in the field.” It 
will be seen that not all governmental 
publicity activity is confined to Washing- 
ton. a 
The two chief figures in publicity for the 
Roosevelt Administration do not figure on 
the attached list. However, it was only 
recently that Charles Michelson resumed 
his place as Publicity Director of the 
Democratic National Committee, after a 
period of several months spent in organizing 
and promoting publicity for the National 
Recovery Administration, to which he had 
been “loaned” by the. Democratic Commit- 
tee. In the other instance, Herbert L. 
Pettey, who directed radio publicity work 
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for the Democratic National Committee in 
the Roosevelt election campaign, has been 
appointed secretary of the wly organized 
United States Communicat ons Commis- 
sion, which supervises the rddio, telegraph 
and telephone industries. 

It is noteworthy, if only as a coincidence, 
that all three of President Roosevelt's 
secretaries, Messrs. Howe, Melntyre | and 
Early, are newspaper men by profession. 


The Pennsylvania publishers listed | 


the Government departments, bureaus, 
and so forth, having publicity agents 
as follows: 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
Michael J. McDermott, Chief Division 
of Current Information. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant to the 
Secretary. 
Internal Revenue Bureau 
John L. McGrew, Chief Public Rela- 
tions Divisions. 
Compiroller of Currency 
Kenneth Hayes, Publicity Director. 
Coast Guard 
Commander Leroy Reinburg, Publicity 
Officer. 
WAR DEPARTMENT 
Major Carl H. Seals, Chief Public Rela- 
tions Branch. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Robert M. oe Director of Informa- 
tion. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Harold F. Ambrose, Chief Information 
Service. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Lt. Com. G. F. Mentz, Press Relations 
Officer. 
» Marine Corps 
Major Joseph C. Fegan, Press Officer. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Stuart Godwin, Director of Information. 
Bureau of Mines 
S. B. Stone, Chief of Publications 
Section. 
Subsistence Homesteads Division 
Roy F. Hendrickson, Assistant to the 
Director. 
Soil Erosion Seruice 
J. Lawrence Dobell, Editorial As- 
sistant. . 
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National Parks Office. 
Miss Isabelle F. Story, Chief Public 
Relations Division. 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
M. 8S. Eisenhower, Director of Informa- 
° tion. 
C. E. Gapen, Chief of Press Service. 
Morse Salisbury, Chief of Radio Service. 
Agricultural *Adjustment Administra- 
tion 
Alfred D. Stedman, Director of In- 
formation and Publicity. $ 
Forest Service 
Fred Morrell, Asst. Forester, Public 
Relations Branch. 


Bureau of Public Roads 
H. S. Fairbank, Chief of Division of 
Information. 


Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
R. D. Marsden, Chief Editorial and 
Information Division. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
‘J. Clyde Marquis, Chief of Division of 
Information. 
Bureau of Home Economics 
Ruth Van Deman, Chief Division of 
Information. 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
R. C. Althouse, Information Officer. 
Biological Survey 
Col. H. P. Sheldon, Chief Information 
Division. 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Paul J. Croghan, Chief Division of Cur- 
rent Information.’ 
Aéronautice Branch 
Frederick R. Neely, Chief Aéronautic 
Information Division. 
LABOR DEPARTMENT 
J. V. Fitzgerald, Director of Publicity. 
Children’s Bureau 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Enochs, Associate 
Editor, Editorial Division. 
Women’s Bureau 
Miss Mary V. Robinson, Director 
Division Public Information. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Dr. Thomas A. Griffin, Chief Editing and 
Recruiting Division. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
T. A. Gillis, Asst. Secy. in Charge of 
Press Relations. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Joe L, Baker, Director of Information. 
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TARIFF COMMISSION 
Edna V. Connolly, Chief Docket and 
Public Information Section. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
John W. Jenkins, Director of Informa- 
tion. 2 į 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Maj. J. Stewart Richardson, Chief of 
Press Relations. + 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
Norman W. Baxter, Director of Informa- 
tion and Personnel. 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 
Theodore Tiller, Direction of Informa- 
tion. 
Federal Savings and Loan Division 
George Dock, Jr., Director of Publicity. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
W. L. Sturdevant, Director of Informa- 
tion (Knoxville Headquarters) 
George O. Gillingham, Washington Press 
Representative. 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION > 
Edw. B. Reid, Director of Information. 
PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 
Michael Straus, Director of Press Section. 
mR ERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
Morton M. Milford, Public Relations 
Director. 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK (cce 
CAMPS) 
Guy D. McKinney, Director Publicity 
and Press Relations. 
NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 
William V. Lawson, Director Public 
Relations Division. 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
W. Kenneth Hayes, Publicity Director. 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY COUNCIL 
° Miss Harriet Root, Director U. S. In- 
formation Service. 
FEDERAL ALCOHOL CONTROL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
David R. Barbee, Publice Relations 
Counsel. 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Ward Canaday, Director of Public 
Relations. 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
G. Franklin Wisner, Chief of Press 
Service. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Heber Blankenhorn, Director of Pub- 
licity. 


There have been some changes in the 
foregoing lis since the Pennsylvania 
Association Jmade it public. There 
have been mghny increases in personnel 
taken on by the Government. 

Notable among the changes was the 
appointment of Miss Marshall Coles at 
the NRA to succeed William V. Law- 
gon*who resigned to go with one of the 
larger code authorities as public rela- 
tions adviser. 

Shortly before the bulletin was 
published, Henry Suydam resigned as 
Washington correspondent of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle to become a special assistant 
to the Attorney General. Since then, 
Mr. Cummings has been almost con- 
stantly before the public. 


Various Pusuiciry EFFORTS 


Another publicity splurge has been 
that of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. George Buckley, former 
Hearst Publisher and later with the 
Crowell Magazines and still later with 
the National City Bank, resigned from 
NRA where he was a division admin- 
istrator in charge of the printing codes 
only to find that the Housing Admin- 
istration had borrowed him for further 
work. 

The propaganda of this particular 
agency has been varied. An experi- 
enced advertising man was employed 
to persuade bankers and material men 
to include Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in their advertisements. He also 
persuaded a great national advertiser 
to pay for time over the air to broad- 
cast Federal Housing Administration 
programs. 

Newspaper men taken on at the out- 
set were Robert B. Smith, former head 
of the Washington Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Ledger; J. P. Yoder, 
former chief of the United Press 
Bureau in Washington; H. R. Daniel, 
a city editor of long experience; Vincent 
Tutching; Guy Greer; Jack Leary; 
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Paul Fitzpatrick; Ward Mohun; and 
R. B. Lawrence. In addition, Mae 
Biddison Benson was employed as a 
feature writer. 

Recently, Ray Tucker, newspaper 
and magazine writer, left his post with 
Colliers Weekly to join the, staff af 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
Tucker’s work is said ,to incltide *thé 
duty of traveling through important 
areas of the country to sound out public 
sentiment and advise his superiors, as 
well as to write about Administration 
policies. His first report, about condi- 
tions in the industrial East, is reputed 
to have given every one who read it the 
jitters. 

While the overwhelming majority of 
“news purveyors” are located im 
Washington, sporadic efforts have been 
made to set up local agencies both for 
putting out propaganda and for re- 
porting its effect. On the whole, these 
have not been successful. 

Also, the public has been appealed to 
with great spectacles such as the New 
York NRA parade. But when the 
NRA was floundering in 1934 and an 
effort was made to stage a series of 
parades throughout the country to 
revive interest, it was soon dropped. 


Activities oF ADMINISTRATION 
MEMBERS 


How has the propaganda machine 
worked? 

According to Professor James E. 
Boyle of Cornell University, writing in 
the American Mercury, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace in 1934 traveled 
40,000 miles, spoke 88 times, and 
published 22 articles and 3 books. 
Gifted as the Secretary undoubtedly is, 
one would be inclined to inquire when 
he found time to carry on his adminis- 
trative work, were it not for the 
thought that possibly the Information 
Division of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration may have helped 
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to plan and prepare his speeches, and 
the Farm Credit Administration’s In- 
formation Bureau “‘on request” may 
have assisted on his articles and books 
as per their prospectuses. 

“Turning for the moment from the 
press to the radio, a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Herald-Tribune 
on December 23, 1934 recounted that 
in the 11 months preceding, Mrs. 
Roosevelt made 28 radio talks, which, 
with the 17 she made in 1933, gave her 
a total of 45 in the first 21 months of her 
husband’s administration, exclusive of 
her sponsored commercial broadcasts. 

The President himself spoke 23 times 
in 1934, and devoted 6 of these talks to 
his “intimate fireside chats with the 
people.” He was five short of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s total for the year, but only 
twe behind her at the half-way mark of 
his term. 

Postmaster General Farley spoke 21 


times, and Secretaries Ickes and Wale. 


lace 11 times each. In 1933 Secretary 
Wallace equaled Postmaster General 
Farley’s 1934 record. “The total for the 
Cabinet in 1934 was 78 speeches. In 
addition, minor officials also delivered 
messages over the air. 

Vice-President Garner, the ‘‘east 
talkingest man” in the Administration, 
spoke but once. 

On March 4, 1935 the Administration 
put on a two-hour program over a 
nation-wide hook-up to mark the 
second anniversary of the President’s 
inauguration. The Army, Navy, and 
Marine Bands were used. The Vice- 
President, the Speaker of the House, 
various Cabinet officers, and other 
officials talked. A script of twenty 
thousand words was prepared and the 
whole show was dramatized. 

Beginning in 1934 the Administra- 
tion has not had a monopoly over the 
air such as it had in 1933. While its 
opponents are not heard so frequently 
as its members, they are being heard 
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more and more often. And it is 
noticeable in 1935 that the President is 
falling far back of his 1934 record of 
talks, 

While the press and the radio are 
the two great vehicles of propaganda, 
there are others, ranging from Govern- 
ment surveys and reperts to Presiden- 
tial messages. 


BATTLE Against UTILITIES 

The purpose of propaganda being to 
propagate an idea, a doctrine, or a 
practice, those who indulge in it natu- 
rally do not give both sides of the ques- 
tion under consideration, or all of the 
facts. To illustrate, a perusal of the 
Federal Trade Commission hand-outs 
on the utilities leaves the impression 
that all companies are guilty of the bad 
practices of the particular one criti- 
cized. ‘These reports are lacking in 
any commendation. 


~ Likewise, the Federal Power Com- 


mission urges the necessity of the im- 
mediate expansion of power plants at 
an estimated cost of $300,000,000 to 
meet future demands for electrical 
energy. But what Governmentagency 
refers to the fact that in 1930, in an 
effort to help stem depression and 
unemployment, the holding companies 
now under attack spent more than 
$1,000,000,000 in plant expansion? 

In his battle against the public 
utility holding companies and their 
officials, the President called upon the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to set up 
a power yardstick, and the Federal 
Power Commission to make a nation- 
wide survey of private company rates. 
The Administration prepared a bill to 
kill the holding companies, but it was 
not sent to Congress until after the 
Power Commission had completed and 
published its study and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was well under way 
in its work of selling its yardstick to the 
people of the South and Middle West. 
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The utility companies, but more im- 

portant their stockholders, rose almost 
en masse in $pposition to the holding- 
company bil. Taking notice of this 
opposition, theePresident sent a message 
to Congress demanding its enactment 
and denquncing the opposition “propa- 
ganda.” 
* 'Fhis ‘message brought to light the 
desperate effort of the Federal Trade 
Commission to preserve itself from 
being swallowed up in various of the 
new agencies. For more than six years 
the Trade Commission has been con- 
ducting an investigation of utility com- 
panies. Jumping on the Presidential 
anti-utility bandwagon, within a short 
space of time the Trade Commission 
issued no less than sixteen “‘news re- 
leases” on hearings held more than two 
years ago. This was “counter-propa- 
ganda” with a vengeance. 


INSPIRED News 


Speaking before the annual News- 
paper Institute at Rutgers University 
in October 1934, a distinguished Press 
Association executive who has had 
world-wide contact with censorship 
and propaganda, said of the two that 
propaganda is infinitely the worse, be- 
cause where censorship represents an 
open effort to control the news, propa- 
ganda is directed to poisoning news 
at the source. He was speaking, of 
course, about conditions in Europe, 
particularly in Russia, Italy, and 
Germany. . 

The functions of the news gatherer 
and the propagandist are wholly differ- 
ent. It is the duty—the obligation— 
of the former to get all the facts and 
present an unbiased story to his read- 
ers. It is the business of the latter to 
get across only that which serves his 
purpose. 

For a time during 1933 and 1934 the 
daily hand-outs in Washington, if 
printed in full, would have more than 
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filled every inch of news space in the 
largest daily newspaper published in this 
country. Each of these Hand-outs was 
inspired. Each had its}own specific 
purpose. That purposewdas, as General 
Johnson said in his Portland speech, 
to advertise some part of the Adminis- 
tration’s program. z 


` (] 
CHANGED ArrfrupEs 


Today, while the publicity bureaus 
are still grinding out their material by 
the ream, there is a changed attitude 
towards their hand-outs. Publishers 
are alert. Their correspondents are 
digging harder than ever for the real 
news. Secretary Morgenthau has been 
compelled to relax the rigid rules of 
censorship he installed in the Treasury 
Department, even though Secretary 
Ickes, a former city editor, is still trying 
to tighten those in the Interior. The 
NRA’s new director of information 
has opened many news sources—even 
though program-selling is still going on. 

The old law of action and reaction 
has set in. There is always a contest 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government, not only 
for supremacy of authority but also for 
the people’s favor. The Congressional 
Record, only two years ago largely pro- 
Administration, is now rapidly becom- 
ing the equivalent of an anti-Adminis- 
tration organ, 

Washington columns present an in- 
teresting field for study of propaganda 
and counter-propaganda. How many 
of them are being sent out daily is any 
man’s guess. ‘The rate of mortality is 
high. But a comparison of what is 
being published today with that pub- 
lished two years ago by the same 
columnists reveals this interesting fact: 
Whereas in 1933 practically all the 
columns read like pro-Administration 
propaganda, today the reverse is sub- 
stantially true. 

The development.of the interpreta- 
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tive or “behind the scenes” Washing- 
ton column is one of the interesting 
phenomena of modern journalism. 


` Within the last two years, however, it 


has become apparent that the public 
will not stand for a purely propaganda 
program, as witness the short existence 
of Professor Tugwell in the field of 
journalism. 

Likewise, publishers have become 
cognizant of a growing demand from 
their readers for a return to the first 
principles of journalism—the gathering 
and reporting of news in an impartial 
manner, and vigorous editorial com- 
ment on the happenings of the day. 
The editorial pages have been born 
again. 

As for radio, it is still in the develop- 
ment period. In 1933, in matters 
polifical, it was almost wholly pro- 
New Deal. But now the ether is dis- 
turbed nightly with waves of attack 
and counter attack. General Johnson 


can dig out of the muleteer’s lexicon its 


entire collection of epithets and hurl 
them at Father Coughlin and Huey 
Long. And the Father and the Sena- 
tor can answer in kind, while Will 
Rogers from the side lines is again 
poking fun at the President. 

Just as New Deal propaganda was 
overplayed in the press, so has it been 
overplayed over the radio. Five years 
ago it was an unusual thing for the 
President to broadcast. It was an 
unheard-of and an unthought-of thing 
for members of his official family, even 
more particularly members of his 
household, to participate in paid pro- 
grams. 

There are those who say that while 
the President administers the law Con- 
gress creates it, and that the growing 
demand of Senators and Congressmen 
for time on the air, combined with that 
required by the Administration for its 
purposes, may result in a complete 
transformation of the American broad- 
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cast programs. European stations— 
especially those on the Continent— 


are almost wholly devoted to propa- . 


ganda. The war of words abroad is 
becoming more and more turgid each 
night. . : 


Rirts WITHIN tHe RANKS 


The propagandists have not worked 
in harmony at all*times. Two exam- 
` ples will illustrate: About the time 
Secretary of Commerce Roper was 
telling the country of the Administra- 
tion’s desire to maintain an American 
merchant marine, Secretary Wallace, 
in one of his utterances, favored its 
abolition. Also, while the NRA was 
singing its rhapsody of recovery in 1933, 
the Federal Reserve Board published 
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statistics of a most discordant nature. 

Differences within the Administra- 
tion are cropping out. Madame Secre- 
tary Perkinf and the Chairman of her 
National Ldbar Relations Board are in 
open disagreement over labor legisla- 
tion; Jerome Frank, expelled from his 
high position in the AAA, gave out no 
mterviews buf went to his favorite 
columnists, who berated Secretary 
Wallace and AAA Administrator 
Davis. A few days later Frank landed 
another job, but the attacks have not 
ceased. 

To conclude, propaganda loses its 
desired effect when it becomes known 
for what it really is. New Deal meth- 
ods are now wellknown. ‘The question 
is, What will come next? 


Elisha Hanson is’ q member of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar; attorney for the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and for the Code Authority for 


correspondent. 


the Daily Newspaper Publishing Business; formerly 
a newspaper reporter, and later a Washington staff 
He was a member of the committee to 


cobrdinate the views of the various branches of the radio 
industry when the Federal Radio Act was under con- 
sideration by Congress, and has been actively engaged 
in radio litigation since tts enactment. 


The Person: — and Object of Propaganda 


y Haroup D. LASSWELL 


EHS the propagandist is more 
object than subject of propa- 
ganda. Though he has the insight, 
he lacks the time to explore the world 
for himself. The man who spends the 
day extracting gifts for colleges and 
hospitals has scant margin of leisure 
to look behind the propaganda which 
he reads, sees, and hears. There is no 
time to seek an expert on leather to 
pass on his shoes, to find an engineer 
to report on his motor, or to cross-ex~- 
amine an economist to rectify his ideas 
about gold, credit, and prices. 

Everywhere the labyrinth of mod- 
ern living ensnares specialist and lay- 
man in the common necessity of act- 
ing without knowledge. 

If the specialist is less strong than 
he often seems, the layman is less 
weak. Laymen acting together have 
often changed the course of events in 
the direction they desired. Dollars 
from humble millions have given 
learning to children, Gospel to “hea~ 
then,” and health to.sick and hurt. 

In his professional sphere, the spe- 
cialist is far from omnipotent. He is 
subordinated to those who finance 
him, restricted by the prejudices of 
laymen whom he seeks to control, and 
limited by but partial access to the 
channels of communication with those 
whom he desires to reach. Since his 
calling depends on timely ideas, he 
must promptly market his suggestions 
to those whose vested and sentimental 
interests seem to coincide with his 
programs. But his plans are con- 
stantly rebuffed by those whom he 
cannot convince, neutralized by those 
whom he cannot entice, and crippled 
by those whom he cannot reach. 


+ 


CONTRADICTORY IMPULSES 


If propaganda sometimes accom- 
plishes what most bf the people who 
support it want to have accomplished, 
it is none the less true that efforts often 
nullify one another. John Citizen 
may pay his dues to a veterans’ organi- 
zation which seeks to raise the cost of 
government by demanding higher bo- 
nus rates, and he may also support a 
business association which tries to 
lower the cost of government by re- 
ducing payments from the public 
treasury. He may belong to an asso- 
ciation of bondholders which strives 
to prevent the liquidation of fixed 


claims, and he may contribute to g . 


trade association which urges inflation 
in order to reduce the burden of fixed 
charges on business enterprise. He 
may contribute to a civic league to im- 
prove the honesty and efficiency of 
government, and also pay the local 
bosses to protect his franchise. 

Hence the person may in effect 
argue against himself in the press, 
lobby against himself at the capital, 
vote against himself in Congress, and 
defeat in administration what he sup- 
ported as legislation. Not the “citi- 


‘ zen” but the “impulse” would appear 


to be the unit of political action, and 
the impulses of the same citizen are 
often at cross-purposes. Impulses 
to reform, to revenge, to revere may 
be aroused in a thousand scattered 
circumstances, and put into partial ef- 
fect by agencies which were called into 
existence when these impulses were 
dominant. Executive secretaries and 
boards of directors perpetuate the 
mood of the moment, seeking to sus- 
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tain themselves by appealing to loy- 
alty, consistency, and advantage. 

The resort to propaganda may be a 
highly rational act. In fact, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of modern propa- 
ganda is its very rational natute. The 
aims to be pursued are thoughtfully 
defined in advance. So many votes of 
so many Senators, so many votes of so 
many constituents, so many pur- 
' chases, so many gifts, so many ges- 
tures—these are clarified in advance 
and elicited with care. The working 
propagandist secures the assent of his 
principal to plans which are consistent 
with his conscious desires. 

What happens when this form of ra- 
tionality spreads—when more and 
more people are prodded into the ra- 
tional calculation of their special “in- 
terests”? Is it possible that the spread 
of rationality intensifies non-rational- 
ity, hence that it heightens the level 


« Qf general insecurity? 


Resorts to rationality mean the in- 
cessant chastening of impulse, of spon- 
taneity, and of enthusiasm in the light 
of their meaning for income, safety, 
and deference. Tension is therefore 
maximized between the ego and the 
pre-ego phases of the personality. It 
becomes probable that tension will be 
relieved by the dramatic rejection of 
“reality testing.” Stress within the 
lives of those who calculate is com- 
municated to those who are the objects 
of the tug and haul of the resulting 
propaganda. Thus does rationality 
mean more demands, more conflict, 
and more frustration? 


Errects on DEMOCRACY 


Under democratic conditions, it 
seems that the long-run effect of this 
resort to propaganda is to undermine 
the basic loyalties upon which demo- 
cratic institutions depend, and to pre- 


t See in general, the writers World Politics 
and Personal Insecurity, New York, 1935. 
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pare the way for impulsive revolt 
against them. Modern democracy 
has meant fith in “government by 
talk”; faith $ discussion; faith in out- 
spoken candor, in the search for ways 
of reaching common ends; faith in the 
Will of the people”; and faith in the 
phrases which are used to talk about 
theecontmon goals. 

The spread of the practice of propa- 
ganda in large-scale modern democ- 
racies has tended to discredit the sym- 
bols and the practices which have 
been historically associated with de- 
mocracy. The “talk” responses of 
legislators, executives, editors, and 
men in the street have become “ra- 
tionalized,” which is to say that they 
have been regarded as means to the 
attainment of limited private ends. 
So vulnerable are these “verbal re- 
sponses” that the “omnicompetent” 
theory of democracy seems more and 
more absurd; even political theorists 
who profess loyalty to democracy are 
able to say so. 

This liquidation of the sentimental 
basis of democratic government leaves 
the community more exposed than be- 
fore to anti-democratic movements 
during crises, such as those connected 
with economic depression or military 
failure. The “moral capital,’ the 
“basic myth,” the “ruling ideology” of 
democracy are depleted. Hence the 
enthusiasm for action instead of 
“talk”: for trust and faith in coura- 
geous leaders instead of loyalty to “de- 
bating societies.” ‘Propaganda begets 
propaganda; and presently propa- 
ganda begets frustrations which are 
resolved by force plus propaganda. 

Slogans about the “menace of prop- 
aganda” contribute to the confusion 
and intensify the msecurities which 
threaten democratic government. To 
talk about the “devil” (divorced from 
a clear line of campaign against him) 
contributes to ‘the general state 
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of helpless frustration. Propaganda 
against propaganda is just another 
propaganda. 

Diagnoses which ra in terms of 
“the menace of propaganda” divert 
attention from the material and the 
symbolic differences of which the re- 
sort to propaganda is one Symptom. 
If one believes that our credit system 
should be changed in order to abolish 
crises, the problem is to bring this 
about largely by successful propa- 
ganda before the crisis culminates in 
desperation. If one believes that 
crisis can be allayed by unifying the 
symbols of the Nation, then the task 
is to accomplish this unification before 
the crisis fosters violence. 

In any case, the specialist or the 
layman who wants to make up his 
mind what to do about propaganda 
has to decide what he wants to do 
about the fundamental problems of 
government and society. 


MEANING or PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is itself an important 
aspect of the general situation, and it 
is of interest to examine those who 
specialize upon it. They may reflect 
in themselves some of the character- 
istic stresses of madern life. 

Let us be clear about the meaning 
of propaganda. Propaganda may be 
defined as a technique of social con- 
trol, or as a species of social movement. 
As technique, it is the manipulation of 
collective attitudes by the use of sig- 
nificant symbols (words, pictures, 
tunes) rather than violence, bribery, 
or boycott. Propaganda differs from 
the technique of pedagogy in that 
propaganda is concerned with atti- 
tudes of love and hate, while pedagogy 
is devoted to the transmission of skill. 
The use of significant symbols to in- 
culcate love of family, country, God, 
democracy, and constitution is propa- 
ganda; the use of significant symbols 
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to develop skillin mathematics, logic, 
chemistry, or reading 1 is pedagogy. 

When the word “propaganda” 
used to refer to social movement, it ie 
often contrasted with education. The 
gpread- of controversial attitudes is 
propaganda; the spread of accepted 
attitudes and skills is education. It is 
proper to speak’ of Communism as 
propaganda in Chrrago and as educa- 
tion in Moscow, unless it is desired 
to consider the matter against the 
larger background of the world. 
Then Communism is invariably prop- 
aganda” 

Only organized propaganda is suf- 
ficiently important to detain the at- 
tention of the social scientist, and in 
this sense one can sympathize with 
H. G. Wells who complamed in his 
Aytobiography, 

T have always resented having my novels 
called propaganda novels, because it seems 
to me the word ‘ ‘propaganda” should be 
confined to the definite service of some Or- 
ganized party, church or doctrine. 


The rapid growth of specialization 
on propaganda in the modern world is 
one aspect of the complication of the 
material and the symbolic environ- 
ment. Modern industrialization has 
given employment to a growing army 
of reporters, editors, announcers, lec- 
turers, investigators, agitators, and or- 
ganizers. ‘Those who live by manipu- 
lating contentious symbols may be 
called “intellectuals.” The propagan- 
dists fall in this group. 

The older forms of specialization in 
propaganda are continued in recent 
times. Missionaries still champion 
causes in which they fervently believe. 
But modern propaganda has wit- 
nessed the rapid growth of promoters 
who remain in the background and 

? See the literature in H. D. Lasswell, R. D. 
Casey, and B. L. Smith, Propaganda and Pro- 


motional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Minneapolis, 1986. 
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spread attitudes which they do not 
necessarily accept. Hence conviction 
has become progessively separated 
from convenience in the handling of 
collective symbols. 

The nomenclature and the forms ef 
propaganda are in flux and reflux. 
Words like “press agent” are super- 
seded by “public relations counsel,” 
and eventually, perhaps, by “truth ex- 
pert.” Business or nonprofit-making 
institutions may handle propaganda 
through the law department, the mar- 
keting division, or the office of the 
chief executive, and the official title 
of the propagandist may be descrip- 
tive or deceptive. 

Many separate agencies engage in 
propaganda. Advertising firms and 
corporations are moving toward the 
more complicated kinds of prépa- 
ganda which consist not in “paid 
publicity” but in staging events to pro- 
duce the desired effect. Business ad- 


ee . 
visers who began life as accountants 


occasionally branch into public rela- 
tions work. Often these advisers are 
connected with financial institutions. 
The greatest degree of specialization is 
in the public relations counsel who 
serves several clients and does not run 
a routine advertising agency. 


ORIGINS AND SKILLS 


What manner of man has gone into 
propaganda work in our civilization? 
What of his social origins? 

Since words about the world of 
affairs are part of the propagandist’s 
stock in trade, we should expect to find 
that he derived from towns and cities 
rather than farms, and from middle 
and upper income families rather than 
manual toilers. We should expect 
him to come from families where talk 
was rich on social issues, especially 
from the homes of clergymen, lawyers, 
journalists, and teachers. Members 
of a group suffering social stigma but 
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possessed of intellectual tradition 
(like the Jews) would contribute 
heavily to the ranks. Where propa- 
gandists conf 

ties and frot nonprofessional families, 
we should expect to find them drawn 
from regions of political conflict. A 
state liké Indiana, so long a pivot in 
the struggle of Democrats and Repub- 
licans, would be a favorable nursery 
for propagandists. Although existing 
data are incomplete, they point in the 
directions indicated in this summary. 

What of the skills suitable to propa- 
ganda? The old-time agitator who 
depended on oratory is to be distin- 
guished from the modern planner from 
behind the scenes. The agitator is 
intimately allied with the political 
types with which we are well ac- 
quainted.2 The modern propagan- 
dist needs skill in the dramatic use of 
written words. Most propagandists 
have been newspaper reporters who 
wrote “stories” and learned something 
about the emotional requirements of 
men in the mass. 

There are important contrasts 
among the several branches of propa- 
ganda which are revealed by intra- 
occupational mobility. Advertising is 
often a channel to public relations, but 
public relations men seldom settle back 
to simple advertising. It is more com- 
mon to pass from promoting the spe- 
cial interests of a single client to pro- 
moting the interests of several clients, 
than to reverse the process. Any one 
who has established contact with sev- 
eral clients will value his independ- 
ence, even as Ivy Lee kept himself 
from too complete identification with 
the Rockefeller interests. 


TRAITS 


If we delve beneath the skills to the 
traits of the propagandists, we touch 


3 See the writer’s Psychopathology and Poli- 
tics, Chicago, 1930. >. 
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upon more elusive considerations. 
The dramatic use of word and gesture 
is intimately associated with the ca- 
pacity to identify with,the moods and 
feelings of others. » 


that those who are notably sensitive 
to other persons were beset by special 
difficulties in their garlier “emctidnal 
development. Often there was an 
unstable emotional environment in 
the home, and sternness and overin- 
dulgence were so intermingled that the 
child was forever kept on the alert for 
approaching bursts of approval or dis- 
approval. Hence the drive which led 
to the acquisition of skill in detecting 
the soft and the hard spots in human 
nature. 

When some children are disap- 
pointed, they become seclusive, de- 
pendent, compliant, and unaggressive. 
Propagandists come from those who, 
though disappointed, found enough 
encouragement in their environment 
to struggle against their passive and 
dependent impulses. Indeed, they 
often over-reacted against the passive 
components of their personalities and 
turned into hyperactive persons. 
Some famous promoters have been 
Juvenile personalities who responded 
to their inner difficulties by noisy ex- 
pansiveness. Such men cannot en- 
dure the sustained study which is nec- 
essary for the understanding of many 
of the complicated knots in the mod- 
ern world. Hence they are the “spiel- 
ers” at the side shows of life, leaving 
to more reflective personalities the 
most exalted advisory functions. ' 

A struggle against tendencies ‘to re- 
main dependent is often revealed in a 
flight from authority. Emancipation 
requires over-reaction. A significant 
number of propagandists have fled 
from school, and broken off their pro- 
fessional training. In comparison 
with law and medicme, propaganda is 


odern clinical : 
psychology has rather clearly shown 
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practiced by men arid women who 
have broken away from their family 
tradition, which is suggestive of early 
emotional difficulty. 


. OUTLOOK. 


The outlook of the propagandist is 
more amenable to direct study than 
deeper motivatiqns and formative ex- 
periences. Each profession has its 
distinctive achievements and frustra- 
tions which tend to standardize the 
outlook of its members. These occu- 
pational or professional attitudes vary 
in degree of conscious definiteness 
from one member to another, and they 
are exposed with different degrees of 
reluctance. Many of the attitudes 
to be mentioned here are concealed 
from casual strangers or prospective 
clients. Some of them emerge on inti- 
mate acquaintance. or in unguarded 
moments. 

And some attitudes are not clefffy 
verbalized by the person himself. 
They may even be denied, and ac- 
cepted only after searching self- 
observation. Thus, one successful 
propagandist denied suavely and then 
indignantly that he had any suppressed 
yearnings to reform the world. But 
a little later he was bitterly denounc- 
ing the social order that permitted so 
many numskulls to occupy important 
positions, and ended by declaring that 
the future was undoubtedly with 
Communism, which was not only in- 
evitable but probably desirable. 

The practice of propaganda enables 
the practitioner to take pride in secret 
knowledge in “inside information,” in 
fresh and timely information, and in 
the practical management of events. 
But the practice of propaganda runs 
afoul of certain conventions, and is 
exposed to frustrating limitations. 
Even the necessity of operating from 
behind the scenes, or in the half-light, 
which feeds the sense of secret power, 
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runs counter “to potent impulses. 
Many persons have strong exhibition- 
istic urges which they hold in check 
with difficulty. 


Stress arising from the suppression ; 


of exhibitionistic drives may be dis- 
closed by over-reactions against them. 
Thus there may be much depreciation 
of the “stuffed shirts” and much 
glorification of the “brains” who lurk 
behind the scenes and pull the strings 
which make the puppets dance. Such 
may be the themes of anecdote, rem- 
Iniscence, and wise-crack, disclosing 
where the inner tensions lie. 

The practice of propaganda often 
exposes the propagandist to attack in 
the name of the morals of democracy. 
Democratic society praises outspoken 
courage and candor in the expression 
of sincere convictions on public ques- 
tions. When any one is exposed to 
opprobrium, guilt reactions of all 
kinds may be aroused within his per- 
sonality. Such feelings of moral in- 
feriority are easy to evoke when the 
language used to attack the individual 
is sanctified by the sentiments of 
home, school and church. 

The propagandist is exposed to 
charges of flagrant immorality for 
more than mere secretiveness. After 
all, the priest who hears confessions 
may learn something of great impor- 
tance about a candidate for public 
office, but is generally excused from 
contributing this to public knowledge. 
The propagandist not only holds his 
tongue on some matters, but he may 
wag the tongues of others on behalf 
of attitudes in which he does not sin- 
cerely believe. -He comes into the 
same category as the lawyer or the 
public official who defends a person or 
a policy which he does not privately 
support. 

The integrity of the lawyer and the 
diplomat is open to much popular in- 
nuendo, but they perform their func- 
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tions under the directions of a re- 
sponsible minister or a judge. The 
propagandist is less easy to control, for 
he appeals over the head of the official 
to the mass. . 

Democratic idealism prescribes 
openness and sincerity for the public 
good; propagandists are believed to use 
indirettion for private gain. 


DEFENSE ATTITUDES 


How do propagandists meet the im- 
putation of moral inferiority—an im- 
putation which the doctor, for exam- 
ple, seldom faces? Many develop 
that “hard-boiled” attitude which is 
sO indicative of struggle against the 
lure of previous ideals. Some Justify 
and glorify themselves much in the 
vein of P. T. Barnum, who is quoted 
as having said: 


I fell in with the world’s way; and if my 
“puffing” was more persistent, my adver- 
tising more audacious, my posters more 
glaring, my pictures more exaggerated, my 
flags more patriotic and my transparencies 
more brilliant than they would have been 
under the management of my neighbors, 
it was not because I had less scruple than 
they, but more energy, far more ingenuity, 
and a better foundation for such promises.‘ 


Here are variations upon many 
well-remembered themes: “Every- 
body’s doing it now”; “Everything’s 
a racket”; “My rivals will get me if I 
don’t watch out”; “Critics are hypo- 
crites”; “Critics are jealous”; “After 
all, we live in a real world.” 

Those who are somewhat dubious 
of their moral worth are particularly 
sensitive to the slightest tincture of 
self-righteousness in others. Hence 
the anger, ridicule, scorn, contempt, 
and indignation so prevalent among 
the “hard-boiled brigade” in its esti- 
mates of “reformers,” “fanatics,” and 
“idealists.” 


1 Waldo R. Browne, Barnum’s Own Story 
(New York, 1927), p. 105. 
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Another means of raising the pres- 
tige of a somewhat vulnerable occupa- 
tion is to change the name of the ac- 
tivity and to associate it with digni- 
fied symbols. Lo, the lowly press 
agent gives way to a profession, and 
the profession seeks to associate itself 
with universities, which stand in our 
culture for high measures of truth and, 
sincerity. $ 

Sentimental assistance to individ- 
ual cases is another common balm to 
the troubled conscience. The well- 
known sentimentality of newspaper 
reporters, when they are confronted 
by what they think is an authentic 
case of unmerited suffering, is not un- 
typical of the occupation we are dis- 
cussing. 

Propagandists are often recruited 
from among those who dreamed of 
distinguished literary careers or of 
long-range creativeness in science and 
philosophy. These frustrated ambi- 
tions display themselves in such seem- 
ingly incompatible forms as generous 
aid to sincere artists and scientists, 
and contemptuous expressions about 
the “impractical.” 


A HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION 


The lot of the propagandist is in- 
deed an uncertain one. He must 
stay “on his toes.” It is impossible 
for him to slack off to the routine ad- 
ministration of estates, which is a 
lucrative and genteel retreat for many 
lawyers from the more exciting 
branches of their profession. The 
propagandist is at the growing point 
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of social symbols. He must think up 
smart “gags” and novel Selling cam- 
paigns on the spot and sell them hot. 
Business men who are incapable of 
running their own affairs without help 
myst be cajoled into buying phrases 
and policies. The propagandist ex- 
cels in his alert response to the present 
and the imminent. His mental oper- 
ations must be impressionistic and 
intuitive, rather than systematic and 
laborious. His mind is on call. Af- 
ter the newest cheese has been put on 
the market, there is a tariff schedule 
to put across; and when that is over, 
there may come a foundation for 
cancer research. 

From the exhilarations as well as 
the perils of this hazardous occupa- 
tion come patronizing and resentful 
attitudes toward more secure and less 
exacting professions, and especially 
toward the insufferable smugness of 
many who do not need to be alert. 

In the lives of those who live bY” 
propaganda in its modern forms, we 
find many of the major contradictions 
of our civilization. There are trage- 
dies of feverish ambition, partial in- 
sight, and incessant frustration. 
Specialist is pitted against specialist, 
and the specialist of one moment is 
the layman of the next. Propaganda 
begets propaganda, propaganda be- 
gets frustration, and frustration (in- 
security) begets violence. Social 
crises are intensified by propaganda. 
The basic conditions of crisis are pro- 
found differences in the material con- 
ditions and the convictions of men. 
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Communication Agencies and the Volume of 
Propaganda 


By, Marçorm M. Winn’ i 


HE subject of propaganda can be 
fully comprehended only when it 
is understood that in the past thirty 
years inventions have occurred that 
have created, in one respect at least, a 
new socialenvironment. Propaganda 
itself is nothing new; it is the devel- 
opment of means for its dissemination 
in a volume and under conditions 
hitherto unknown, that has served to 
focus attention on the subject. The 
history of the rise to prominence in 
modern social hfe of propaganda can- 
not be dissociated from the histary of 
modern mass communication and of 
the agencies’ that have made it pos- 
sible. It is the purpose of this paper 
-to emphasize that mass communica- 
tion is a reality, and to suggest some of 
the problems occasioned by that fact. 
The term “propaganda” has ac- 
quired a connotation that renders its 
use particularly difficult. In popular 
usage and in some technical material, 
Invidious meanings are associated 
with the word. Its untoward aspects 
are emphasized. It is not the inten- 
tion here to enter a discussion of defini- 
tions, but it is necessary to point out 
that not all propaganda is vicious or 
unjustified. It would perhaps be less 
confusing to drop the word, and to use 
instead the term “mass communica- 
tion,” since propaganda, regardless of 
definition, must be regarded as a spe- 
cial form of mass communication. 


Mepra or Mass COMMUNICATION 


Mass communication is character- 
ized by the possibility of establishing 
contacts with large numbers of people 
simultaneously or virtually simultane- 


ously, and from one or a few central 
points, of stimulation. Some degree of 
"mass communication has always ex- 
isted. In earlier historical periods it 
was achieved through physical assem- 
bly, and with the printed page—espe- 
clally the newspaper. In these earlier 
days its effectiveness was narrowly 
limited, and direct contact beyond the 
confines of one audience in one com- 
munity was virtually impossible—in 
fact, was partially. achieved only 
through limited circulation of the then 
existing newspapers, periodicals, and 
pamphlets. The uniqueness of pres- 
ent-day mass communication is in the 
fact that with the use of mechanical 
devices the size of the audience is al- 
most unlimited, and physical assem- 
blage is no longer essential. 

In the development of modern mass 
communication the newspaper and 
periodical, the motion picture, and the 
radio are basic, but these three are 
supplemented by many other media of 
communication. The wire communi- 
cation devices in general (telegraph 
and telephone) , the railroad (whereby 
mail and printed matter is distrib- 
uted), motor vehicles (also distrib- 
uting printed matter, as well as facili- 
tating the circulation of human 
beings), and the various uses of the 
printing press (in addition to news- 
paper and periodical uses) are all a 
part of mass communication. With- 
out the basic three, however, mass 
communication on its present scale 
would be inconceivable. The history 
of the newspaper, the motion picture, 
and the radio have been traced else- 
where, and the data of their growth 
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- and utilizaticn have been presented.* 

It is not the development and utili- 
zation of the agencies separately that 
challenges attention. It is interesting 
to know that on J anuacy “, 1935 there 
were 385 morning newspapers in the 
United States and 1,544, evening 
papers—a tozal of 1,929, with an ag- 
gregate circulation of 36,709,000 cépiés 
daily. There were also 505 Sunday 
editions, witL a circulation of 26,545,- 
000 copies. Circulations showed an 
upturn in 1£34 for the first time in 
several years? This daily volume of 
newspaper material needs to be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the tend- 
ency toward greater concentration of 
ownership of newspaper properties on 
the one hand and standardization of 
content on the other. It is also inter- 
esting that all evidence indicates more 
widespread cwnership of radio broad- 
casting sets, as well as an increase in 
the daily time devoted to their use. 
On July 11, 1934 there were 592 broad- 
casting stations; these, like the news- 
papers, are tending to concentrate into 
chains, with a consequent limitation 
of program choice. Finally, it is well 
to know thet 100,000,000 people at- 
tend motion picture performances in 
this country each week. 

But it is in their development into 
a communication network blanketing 
the entire country that the agencies of 
mass communication have significant 
relationship to the subject of propa- 
ganda. It 5 this network, this in- 
tegration, that distinguishes mass 


*See Malecolr M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice, 
Communication. Agencies and Social Life, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Espe- 
cially Part HI. 

* Editor & Publisher, 67: 11, 1935. 

*The data, vith some discussion of their 
significance, are given in a paper by the author, 
“The Rôle of Radio in the New Social Order,” 
forthcoming in Publication of the American 
Sociological Socwty, 1934, containing papers and 
proceedings of the Decémber 1934 meeting. 
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communication in 1935-from that of 
any earlier date. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 


Although the attempt to influence 
the idéas and attitudes of individuals 
is not recent, certain characteristics of 
modern mass communication do stand 
out and distinguish it from earlier 
propaganda activities: 

1. Through supplementation made 
possible by the new mechanical media, 
there is an intensification of stimula- 
tion. Repetition is an important fac- 
tor in developing social attitudes. 
Speaking figuratively, Walter Lipp- 
mann has pointed out that an indi- 
vidual’s social behavior is conditioned 
by the “pictures in the head,” most of 
which become highly stereotyped. 


With much the same point in mind, ° 


Charles H. Judd has analyzed human 
social behavior in terms of “expecta- 
tions”—those modes of behavior which 
the individual expects to follow, and 
expects others to follow, in any given 
situation. To Judd, the expectations 
are the subjective aspect of the folk- 
ways and mores. 

The imperativeness of “pictures in 
the head” or of the “expectations” is 
in part a consequence of constant 
repetition of stimuli whereby their 
strength 3s originally built up. A 
multiplication of the media of com- 
munication facilitates repetition of 
stimuli on the part of those controlling 
such media. To the personal appeal 
and the printed page of an earlier day 
are now added motion picture, radio, 
and others—and the volume of mate- 
rial disseminated by these has grown 
fabulously. 

The effect of constant repetition is 
enhanced when there is, in addition, 
a reénforcement of, stimuli derived 
from awareness that others are sharing 


‘For his analysis see The Psychology of 
Social Institutions. 
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one’s own stereotypes and expecta- 
tions. An individual may be moved 
to action through repetition, as, for 
example, in advertising; but his action 
is made more certain if he is made to 
realize that thousands, even millions, 
of others are thinking and feeling as he 
himself does. Herein.lies the impor- 
tance of the contemporary communi- 
cation network; it not only carries its 
symbols to the individual, it also im- 
presses upon him a sense of numbers. 
A consciousness of the existence of 
what Franklin Giddings termed “like 
response to like stimulus” is an 
energizing factor in inducing con- 
certed response. The twentieth-cen- 
tury mass communication network 
makes repetition and reénforcement 
possible on a scale so widespread that 
for all practical purposes it creates a 
social condition or environment that 
differs in kind, rather than in degree, 
frem the condition prevailing prior to 
its development. 

2. There is an increase in the spheres 
of life that are subject to the influ- 
ences of mass communication. Stated 
more narrowly, propagandists are to- 
day concerned with a wider range of 
attitudes and interests than hitherto. 
This hypothesis has never’ been sub- 
jected to careful research, but its valid- 
ity is suggested in many ways. Be- 
fore me, for example, is a copy of a 
paper published in Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, in 1815. A simple count of the 
number of different topics contained 
in it reveals far fewer than in a modern 
newspaper. Furthermore, most of the 
items are statements of fact—deaths, 
births, ship arrivals, and so forth. 
Politics and religion were two fields in 
which, judged by this newspaper, there 
was clearly material of a propagandist 
nature. The advertising matter con- 
sisted largely of announcements telling 
where specific goods and services could 
be had, rather than “selling talks” de- 
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signed to create an interest in these 
goods and services. 

In this early Connecticut commu- 
nity, there may have been propaganda 
through “whispering campaigns,” in 
the Sunday school lesson, orin the town 
meeting;, this would not show, of 
course, in the columns of the news- 
papèr. “The net impression, however, 
is a somewhat limited field within 
which propaganda activities were car- 
ried on. 

The contrast with a newspaper of 
today is sharp, for analysis of the cur- 
rent news columns reveals a vast 
quantity of material in many fields, 
which is published because some one 
has made effort to see that it is pub- 
lished. Furthermore, today not only 
the newspaper but all of the related 
media are spreading materials touch- 
ing not only politics and religion, but 
almost everything else as well. 

3. With the development of modern 
mass communication there is increas- 
ing difficulty in distinguishing propa- 
ganda material from non-propaganda 
material. When the reader of the 
early paper read the vituperative po- 
litical discussions he was aware that 
he was in a propagandist field, and 
that deliberate attempt was being 
made to sway his feelings and shift his 
attitudes. In American newspapers 
the editorial matter was not originally 
segregated, but was included in the 
news itself; this fact was understood 
by the subscriber. Although the 
reader of today’s editorials is aware 
that they are opinion, and designed to 
influence his thought and attitudes, 
he does not have assurance that the 
material of the news columns is not 
likewise included for a purpose. The 
conscious selection by editors of 
“stacked news,” as well as their un- 
witting publication of copy prepared 
in the interest of special groups, com- 
plicates, even for’ those readers who 
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would distinguish, the discrimination 
between propaganda and other mate- 
rial. The same difficulty is associated 
with the other mass communication 
media. The most inrodent material, 
on the surface, may actually be quite 
other than it seems. Š . 
4. It is constantly more ut aes for 
the individual to escape contact*with 
the stimul: that are disseminated by 
the agencies of mass communication. 
It is a firmly established principle 
of modern publicity that the eye or 
the ear of the individual must be 
caught on every possible occasion. In 
straight advertising, for example, the 
morning newspaper will carry the 
copy; it will appear again in the street 
car (or even in the flip device in the 
taxicab); at the office a letter or a 
telegram may supplement what al- 
ready has been said; the menu and the 
matches of the restaurant will serve as 
another medium of transmission; the 
afternoon paper repeats what the 
morning issue has already said; bill- 
boards are employed to catch a wan- 
dering eye; the radio program has its 
sponsor; the motion picture has not 
been free of advertising influence; and 
` more recently the neon sign takes the 
“message” far into the night. The 
use of the telephone for advertising 
purposes has become a major annoy- 
ance, against which there is no defense. 
No advertiser may use all these 
media at any one time, but some ad- 
vertisement confronts the individual 
wherever he goes. If he can be caught 
“off guard,” so much the better. It 
was inevitable that the existence of the 
communication network should give 
rise to the development of a business 
designed to utilize 1t for special ends. 
The public relations counsel, for ex- 
ample, is a natural outgrowth of mod- 
ern communication in a complex social 
organization. But he is no exception, 
for every one—advertiser, reformer, 
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educator—seeks to employ the facili- 
ties of mass communication in the 
furtherance of his objectives. It is 
the “enveloping omnipresence” of 
mass communication that distin- 
guishes our century from earlier peri- 
ods in the history of communication 
in general and: propaganda in partic- 
ular. J 

5. Modern mass communication is 
characterized by a pyramiding of 
the “acceptance factors.” The three 
dominant agencies in the mass com- 
munication network are operated 
(with a few exceptions) as commer- ' 
cial enterprises. “Audience appeal” is 
fundamental to each of them. News- 
papers seek wider circulations; radio 
broadcasting stations seek greater 
“coverage”; the motion picture is en- 
tértainment frankly calculated to 
draw maximum audiences. With all 
three there is skillful presentation of 
material in such a manner that reaxdi- 
ness to accept is enhanced, and inter- 
est is caught and maintained. The 
entertainment values are carefully 
calculated, and prestige factors are 
introduced, often with great subtlety. 

For example, a given radio broad- 
cast will employ an announcer of 
pleasant and soothing voice. He in- 
troduces music of a high order of ex- 
cellence. Between selections a “doc- 
tor” or a “scientist” will talk briefly 
on some recent discoveries (usually 
involving the product of the sponsor) , 
and on the same program a distin- 
guished citizen will appear. Thus the 
effects of music, of an appeal through 
the prestige of science, and of the 
prestige of a well-known personality 
all blend. Each by itself has potency; 
by pyramiding in a single program and 
in subsequent programs, this potency 
is Increased. . 

What is true of radio is likewise true 
of the newspaper material and the mo- 
tion picture. Furthermore, the pyra- 
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miding of thé acceptance factors ap- 
plies not only within a given agency, 
but, as has been stressed earlier, each 
agency supplements the others. This, 
together with the pervasiveness 
stressed in the preceding paragraph, 
makes modern propaganda in all its 
aspects a phenomenon so different 
from that of a generation ago that the 
analysis in the two periods must pro- 
ceed along basically different lines. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


What are some of the problems that 
modern mass communication has 
either engendered or intensified? 
. Three are selected for special men- 
tion: 

1. The adjustment of the older and 
more institutionalized agencies of edu- 
cation to the new conditions ernu- 
merated above. Elementary factual 
knowledge necessary for living in our 
cudiure, and the basic social values, 
have always been acquired by the 
growing child from many sources. 
The family, the play group, the 
church, and various other primary 
groups have molded the individual. 
Main responsibility for the process of 
education, however, has tended to 
shift to the school. The school pro- 
cedures and the techniques employed 
in the formal educational process de- 
veloped before the appearance of mass 
communication as we know it in 1935. 
The social environment to which the 
individual adapted himself prior to the 
evolution of the modern mass com- 
munication network was a different 
environment from that which now 
exists. A new world has been created 
—a world saturated with the influ- 
ences that emanate from the new in- 
tegrated communication system. 

How successfully is the school ad- 
justing itself to these new conditions? 
How successfully is it “competing” 
with.the mass communication agencies 
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in inculcating values and attitudes? 
How well is it training its graduates 
to protect themselves against the in- 
sistent bomkardment of stimuli from 
the new inteflaced lines of communica- 
tion? “Smoking is bad, especially for 
athletes, œ% says the school. “Get a lift 
from a cigarette,” says the advertise- 
ment (with prestige indorsements by 
prominent athletes). Which is more 
effective—the lesson im civics or the 
appeal of the radio agitator? the lesson 
in history, or the motion picture of 
Japanese villains and of air maneu- 
vers? That there is a contradiction 
between materials of the classroom 
and those spread through mass com- 
munication channels can scarcely be 
denied. Which set of influences is 
stronger; which more profoundly 
motivates conduct? The answers 
may not yet be known, but the sig- 
nificance of the questions should be 
clear. 

2: The protection of the adult from 
the uncertainty and tensions engen- 
dered by competing suggestions. 
That mass communication involves 
competition of stimuli cannot be ques- 
tioned. What shall one believe from 
the news columns? Which, if any, of 
the advertisements shall be accepted 
as truthful? Which of the conflicting 
doctrines spread by the radio orator 
shall be acted upon? How shall the 
moral teachings of the church and of 
the motion pictures be reconciled? Is 
there truth in what the demagogte 
says? Which demagogue? The more 
simple a society, the more readily the 
individual chooses among conflicting 
points of view and competing sugges- 
tions. The complexity of the world 
and the difficulty of escape from mass 
communication influences make ex- 
ceedingly difficult the matter of choice 
and the development of an “adult 
discount.” ; 

3. The influence of modern com- 
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munication upon the folkways and 
mores. The folkways and mores are 
the framework within which social life 
is lived. They are the guides to con- 
duct. Figuratively spdpking, they 
are the ballast in social behavior. 
For each individual there must be a 
group ideology in terms of Which life 
acquires its meaning; this may beecon- 
sciously formulated or but vaguely 
felt.5 It may be stated as a hypothe- 
sis that disruption of this’ ideological 
pattern, either in any individual or 
for the group as a whole, gives rise to 
tensions and stresses characterized by 
feelings of dissatisfaction, disquietude, 
loss of focus, and demoralization. To 
what extent has some of the confusion 
of recent years been engendered by 
the impact of the content of modern 
mass communication upon the exist- 
ing folkways? 

The point may be stated specifically 
with an illustration. A recent motion 
picture, with two of the most glamor- 
ous stars, tells the story of an indus- 
trial family to whom hard work and 
devotion to business are dominating 
values. A daughter in this family is 
married to a handsome young man 
who is resisting the pressures to fit him 
into the family enterprises. He re- 
volts, is spurred on by a young and 
handsome sister-in-law, and leaves his 
wife to become a race-track follower, 
plunging all resources on a horse to 
whom he pins his faith. He is later 
jojned by the unmarried sister-in-law, 
who remains with him in a relation- 
ship that the producers have not clari- 
fied. Funds have given out, and it is 
necessary to live by wits and decep- 
tion. Our hero is bent on getting 
something for nothing, and is gener- 
ally successful in doing so. His devo- 
tion is exclusively for his horse. 

8 The reader is especially referred to Modern 


Education, by Otto Rank. New York: Knopf, 
1932. : 
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Eventually the great race. Success. 
Then divorce from the wife to marry 
her sister. Back to father, who by 
this time sees the dreariness and drab- 
ness of his own life. The final scene: 
fatherdeserting his business to run off 
with the yourlg couple, presumably to 
spend his declining years playing the 
ponies. 

No summary can possibly indicate 
the deviation from accepted values 
that this film reveals and makes ac- 
ceptable. No summary can suggest 
the glamor and excitement evoked by 
the picture. As entertainment, it is 
of a high order—but what is its effect? 
It is not intended here to evaluate the 
picture on any ethical grounds, but it © 
is suggested that a romantic and al- 
luring presentation of emotionally 
charged values that run counter to the 
existing mores must have its social 
consequences. The film may not be 
typical of all mass communication, but 
a conflict of values seems inevitable, 
given our existing mass communica- 
tion and its control by commercial 
groups bent on entertaining and at- 
tracting large audiences. 

If the older folkways and values are 
disrupted by mass communication, 
what takes their place? This ques- 
tion is put with no moral intent nor 
to suggest any reform. It is only 
pointed out that as a result of new in- 
ventions and their integrated utiliza- 
tion new problems in human adjust- 
ment are being created, and that these 
problems are a part of the chaotic state 
of mind which many students believe 
to be one of the characteristics of con- 
temporary society. 


PoTENTIALITIES OF 
CoMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


It is banal to suggest the need for 
research and study, but it is likewise 
obvious that the rapidity of growth of 
the communication network has been 
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accompanied ,by the development of 
new problems whose significance 1s not 
yet fully appreciated. The growth of 
modern communication has been hap- 
hazard and without plan. There has 
been little exercise of control: The 
dominant drive has beeh the adapta- 
tion of the new agencies to business 
ends. Always, however, the focus of 
the vast communication system is the 
individual. It is upon him that its 
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multitudinous stimuli eventually im- 
pinge. , 


A communication system fraught with 
greater possibilities for evil or for good has 
never before efisted on so vast a scale. It 
is at once terrifying and inspiring; terri- 
fying, because of the possibilities it opens 
for the acéomplishment of selfish ends; in- 
spring for its potentialities of social self- 
control.’ s 


¢ Willey and Rice, op. cit., p. 209. 
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Propaganda and the Press 
By O. W. RIEGEL 


F ONE asks a Ee of literate 
Americans whether they believe jn 
the reliability of what they réad in the 
newspapers, he is very likely to be an- 
swered in the negative. The state of 
mind which such a test illustrates is 
extremely painful to a large number of 
responsible and efficient newspaper 
men who do not believe that the Amer- 
ican press, on the whole, merits this 
shocking lack of respect. They point 
out, with a good deal of justification, 
that here and there newspapers are 
doing a corking good Job of reporting 
the news honestly and accurately, and 
that the American press is a paragon 
of virtue compared with the corrupt 
and muzzled press of nearly every 
other country in the world. Never- 
theless, whether the public attitude is 
based upon evidence or upon preju- 
dice, whether the reasons for disfaith 
are authentic or captious, the marked 
lack of sympathy of many Americans 
for the American newspaper is an in- 
teresting phenomenon to study in con- 
nection with mass eirculations and the 
institution of the free press in a mod- 
ern democracy. 


Tur PROPAGANDA MONSTER 


Among the reasons (and there are 
mgny) for an attitude of suspicion 
toward the newspapers is a growing 
awareness in the public of that awe- 
some monster, Propaganda. While 
the effort to influence opinion by con- 
cealed and carefully studied means is 
not a modern invention, technological 
devices, professional skill, and a con- 
centration of mass and group effort 
have greatly increased the amount of 
propaganda activity in the modern 
world. “Propaganda” has become one 


of thee hardest-worked words in the 
language; yet’ it is doubtful whether 
the public would have become acutely 
propaganda-conscious without the aid 
of a growing numVer of students, crit- 
ics, and professional exposers of propa- 
ganda. The propaganda monster is 
mainly their creation, and they have 
made of him one of the most formida- 
ble beasties in the modern menagerie 
of phobias. Indeed, there is some 
danger of an epidemic of a new nerv- 
ous malady, propaganditis, which 
might be diagnosed as a paranoiac 
hallucination of the citizen that the 
whéle world is conspiring to put some- 
thing over on him. 

The American press has grounds for 
complaining that it has been victim- 
ized by the assiduous ferreting for 
propaganda. In the matter of its 
form, the newspaper is more conven- 
ient to propaganda hunters for study 
and criticism than most of the other 
media of communication. Speeches 
and whispering campaigns, conversa- 
tions, letters, and the multitudinous 
and important environmental influ- 
ences of family, school, church, and 
community, do not generally leave the 
compact and accessible record of the 
newspaper file. Moreover, that hor- 
rendous monster, Propaganda, is rarely 
comprehensible to the average man as 
an abstraction. He must reduce its 
vague menace to something concrete 
and tangible, such as the mass of read- 
ing matter offered him in the ink and 
newsprint of his daily newspaper. The 
association in the popular mind be- 
tween the newspaper and propaganda 
is therefore close, and it is often felt, 
not always with justice, that the mak- 
ers of newspapers, from the publisher 
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down to the cub reporter, are deeply 
involved in the nefarious conspiracy to 
poison the public mind. 


ÅRE THE NEWSPAPERS GUILTY? 


To what extent is this attitude baset 
upon demonstrable evidence? To 
what degree is the American press 
guilty of lending itself to dishonest 
propaganda? Bold indeed is he who 
attempts to measure and define the 
degree of culpability. From the stand- 
point of size alone, it is doubtful 
whether any amount of painstaking 
analysis can succeed in making satis- 
factory generalizations based upon a 
national press which includes some 
twenty-one hundred daily newspapers, 
more than five hundred Sunday news- 
papers, and a weekly press numbering 
nearly twelve thousand newspapers. 
The practices of these newspapers 
change from month to month and from 
day to day with changes in political 
and social life and with shifts in owner- 
ship and personnel. 

Moreover, the various “scientific” 
attempts to measure the propaganda 
content of newspapers, quantitatively 
or qualitatively, are based upon stand- 
ards of reference which are obviously 
subjective, ephemeral, and uncertain. 
How does one determine whether a 
specific news story or editorial is dis- 
honest propaganda? Is it possible to 
pass judgment without. implying the 
existence of a “truth” norm which is 
based upon a naive faith, especially 
revered in America, that truth can 
easily be distinguished from untruth? 
In the physical sciences, perhaps, one 
may permit himself to believe in a 
body of objective fact the accuracy of 
which has been demonstrated in hun- 
dreds of. corroborative experiments. 
But what of the data of politics, eco- 
nomics, and social policy? What are 
the “facts” regarding the San Fran- 
cisco general strike, or pending social 
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security legislation, or the hundreds of 
other issues in which the truthfulness 
of “facts” is determined by point of 
view? Where, outside of official rec- 
ords such asfof births and deaths, may 
we find a body of objective fact as uni- 
versally and as permanently applicable 
as the laws of gravitation and of chem- 
i¢alreaction? , 

The question of honesty is still more 
formidable. Dishonest propaganda 
has been defined by some one as “the 
‘-ologies’ of those with whom we dis- 
agree.” In spite of the impulse to be- 
lieve that those who disagree with us 
are viciously dishonest, scholars must 
admit in their moments of repose from 
analysis that the compulsions and 
compunctions of ethical considerations 
do not readily lend themselves to sci- 
entific measurement. Until the in- 
vention of a he-detector under which 
newspaper pages may be examined (to 
the embarrassment of reporters and 
editors), the measurement of ethics 
must rest upon a basis that is highly 
subjective and fallible. 

In citing these pitfalls which make 
hazardous the path of hunters for 
propaganda in newspapers, it is not 
contended that newspapers have not 
published a great‘deal of dishonest 
propaganda, nor that much of this 
propaganda may not be exposed, for 
much of it has been. The point that 
will be argued here is that the majority 
of these exposés of newspaper propa- 
ganda, some of which will be specafi- 
cally cited later, have been based upon 
idealistic and imaginary systems 
of newspaper behavior. There are 
grounds for suspecting that the hue 
and cry against newspapers as propa- 
ganda instruments may be based upon 
teleological assumptions which disre- 
gard the practical realities of our social 
organization and of the functions of 
the press. 

Perhaps it is timé to admit that what 
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we call propaganda is an inescapable 
fact of modern life. Is it possible, or 
even desirable, for newspapers to cling 
to the belief that they are impartial re- 
positories of truth? In,the light of 
social thrusts and pregsu es, is it not 
inevitable that the press establish its 
functional validity by printing mofe 
“propaganda” instead of less? The 
attitude of suspicion tiward the press 
may result from attempting to apply 
an outworn and fictitious ideology to 
an institution which is merely respond- 
ing to political and social influences 
against which it could not possibly be 
insulated. More basic than the hunt 
for evidence of a sinister propaganda 
menace, is a consideration of the fac- 
tors which account for propaganda and 
which establish its mevitability, and 
even desirability, from the standpoint 
of the function of the newspaper in 
modern society. The following pages 
will be addressed to a consideration of 
that problem. 


FREE PUBLICITY 


The charges of propaganda brought 
against newspapers generally fall un- 
der one of two heads: first, propaganda 
for particular commercial interests, 
and, second, propaganda for political, 
economic, or social policies. Propa- 
ganda of the first type, which seeks to 
advance trade and industrial interests 
with more or less concealment of pur- 
pose, is more obvious and measurable 
than the second, and it has produced 
an amount of hostile criticism of the 
press out of proportion to the 
amount of social harm that has been 
done. Propaganda of this type ap- 
pears in newspaper articles which ad- 
vise the drinking of more milk, or sug- 
gest the building of houses out of brick 
instead of out of wood or stone or some 
other competitive construction mate- 
rial, or articles which celebrate the 
glamour of the latest “movie” queen or 
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the newest streamlined automobile. 
Some of the propaganda for commer- 
cial concerns is so transparent, in fact, 
that it is doubtful whether it could be 
called propaganda at all; as in the case 
qf motion picture “readers,” which any 
but the very stupid recognize as ad- 
vertising matter. 

Newspaper then are aware that a 
considerable percentage of the matter 
which gets into newspapers comes from 
interested sources. Occasionally the 
propaganda for a business or industry 
will be so skillfully disguised that the 
men who select and edit the news of 
the day will fail, through ignorance or 
carelessness, to recognize its ulterior 
purpose. Recently, for example, a let- 
ter from an American in Paris who 
handles publicity for several French 
industries catering to the tourist trade, 
was printed in several New York news- 
papers on the same day. It is prob- 
able that no one on the New York 
staffs knew that their correspondeht, 
who wrote on the cheapness of good 
living in Paris, was being paid to make 
Americans Paris-and-de-luxe-hotel- 
conscious. Newspaper men cannot be 
expected to remember the name, the 
style, and the stock in trade of every 
one of the thousands of publicity men 
and propagandists who lay down a 
daily barrage of items of so-called 
“news.” 

The vast bulk of such propaganda 
and publicity material finds its way to 
the wastebasket, partly because it 
lacks sufficient general interest to war- 
rant publication, and partly because 
the newspaper recognizes in the “free 
publicity” racket a threat to its rev- 
enue from paid advertising. Never- 
theless, in terms of the total column 
inches of newspaper space, a fairly high 
percentage of news and editorial con- 
tent is frequently donated to commer- 
cial propaganda with the knowledge of 
the men who produce the newspaper. 
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The business office “must” is familiar 
to the editorial departments of most 
American newspapers. Certain items 
must be published in the interests of 
advertising or circulation promotion. 
There are few cases on record,where 
indignant editorial workers have re- 
signed because of these mandatory 
requests from the departments which 
supply the salary checks. Newspaper 
men will frankly defend the practice on 
the grounds that the publishing of a 
newspaper is a business, and that com- 
mercial strength is a safeguard of the 
political integrity of the news columns. 

A similar defense is made for the 
commercial propaganda which appears 
on woman’s, society,and fashion pages, 
and in certain highly exploited news- 
paper features. News columns are 
readily procured for publicizing the 
rapid style changes which are so essen- 
tialin modern mercantiling. ‘Tilly the 
Toiler is promoted to prospective news- 
paper clients as a stimulant to con- 
spicuous consumption which no woman 
can resist. The newspapers will argue 
that this sort of propaganda is a shot-in- 
the-arm for trade, and that money in 
circulation means greater prosperity 
for the community in general as well as 
for the newspaper. Increased adver- 
tising revenues for newspapers are only 
incidental to the social service. The 
criticism of the economics of this argu- 
ment is not within the province of this 
article. 


SUBSIDIZED News 


Commercial propaganda appears in 
another type of story, created by a 
method described by one of its most dis- 
tinguished practitionersas the “shaping 
of events and circumstances.” This 
method consists of arranging an event 
or condition, or series of events or con- 
ditions, of such newsworthy character 
that the newspapers are unable to ig- 
nore them. A recent example of this 
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was the much publicized nonstop flight 
of Miss Amelia Earhart from Hawaii 
to California. Before the flight, while 
Miss Earhart was still enjoying the 
superb sceneyy of Hawaii’s mountain 
roads and the glamorous surf of Wai- 
kiki, the news leaked out that the flier 
was receiving $10,000 from the Pan- 
Pacific Rress Bureau, allied with the 
Bowman, Deute, Cummings, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, to advance the sugar 
and tourist interests of Hawaii. Miss ` 
Earhart was supposed to stimulate 
tourism, as well as to suggest that 
Hawaii was an “integral part of the 
United States” and hence not properly 
subject to tariff charges on sugar. The 
untimely revelation gave the pro- 
moters a few bad moments, but the 
flight was eventually made with as 
much fanfare of publicity as the Pan- 
Pacific Press Bureau could have hoped 
for. 

The newspaper angle of this episode 
helps to explain why news columns are 
sometimes regarded with suspicion, 
and suggests a means by which news- 
papers might be able to protect them- 
selves against attacks on their integ- 
rity. Obviously Miss Earhart’s flight 
was news, whatever commercial inter- 
ests inspired it. The facts regarding 
the payment to Miss Earhart by the 
Pan-Pacific Press Bureau were printed 
in Editor and Publisher, trade journal 
of the daily newspaper publishing busi- 
ness, well in advance of the flight. 
Yet apparently only two newspapers 
in the country mentioned the transac- 
tion at the time it became known. 
After the flight, the whole business was 
exposed by propaganda hunters writ- 
ing for The Nation and other periodi- 
cals. The impression was likely to be 
carried away that if the newspapers 
were not actual accomplices in the 
“stunt,” they had at least shown great 
gullibility in falling for it. The fact 
that a few newspapers subsequently 
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condemned Miss Earhart and her 
backers editorially for having staged a 
dangerous flight for publicity pur- 
poses, strengthened, if anything, the 
conviction that the eyspapers had 
allowed themselves to be ised.” 

The affair, which is typical of a great 
many instances of creating news By 
shaping events and circumstances, 
suggests that the alertness of the 
propaganda hunters and the general 
prevalence of the malady, propagan- 
ditis, may make it imperative that 
newspapers print all the facts regard- 
ing the news, especially how the story 
originated and who supplied the infor- 
mation. The identification of inter- 
ested sources should help to assure the 
newspaper reading public that the 
press is vigilant in detecting commer- 
cial propaganda. The public has a 
right to expect the newspaper to exer- 
cise this function. Would it cause a 
revolution in American newspaper 
practice if the Earhart story had be- 
gun: “Amelia Earhart, whose nonstop 
flight from Honolulu to California was 
subsidized by the Pan-Pacific Press 
Bureau, landed safely at 1:31 P.M. 
(4:31 P.M. New York time) at Oak- 
land Airport’? Would it reflect any 
more on the honesty of the press to 
preface the story exalting the prowess 
of the football players of Siwash Col- 
lege with the phrase, “From the Siwash 
College Press Bureau,” than to try to 
maintain the present myth that the 
news columns are written by the news- 
paper’s own correspondents, all of 
whom are trained to detect and delete 
propaganda with as much ease as the 
daring young man of the flying trapeze 
is reputed to fly through the air? 


COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL PROP- 
AGANDA COMPARED 


The suggestion has already been 
made that it is doubtful whether the 
commercial type of propaganda repre- 
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sents a serious abuse from a social 
standpomt. One may be irked that 
fellow citizens are disingenuously per- 
suaded to eat more bread and less meat, 
and are frightened into refraining from 
the egonomy of lighting three ciga- 
rettes on one-match, and are made to 
believe that Ginger Rogers is the great- 
est actress since Duse; but if propa- 
ganda were restricted to the field of. 
competitive merchandising, it might 
be considered one of the lesser afflic- 
tions. Ironically, the chief danger of 
commercial propaganda is the danger 
to the press itself. A multiplicity of 
incidents such as the ones cited here 
helps to lessen public confidence in the 
press. In order to fulfill its proper and 
more important functions, the press 
cannot afford to impair its reputation 
fore integrity. And it is possible that 
the press, as in the examples cited 
above, is needlessly exposing itself to 
unfavorable criticism. No one desires 
the segregation of commercial public- 
ity to the paid advertising columns 
more than the newspapers. 

The implications of the other general 
type of propaganda, that which urges, 
with more or less furtiveness, the po- 
litical, economic, and social policies of 
special groups, are more numerous and 
serious. For the sake of brevity, this 
kind of propaganda will henceforth be 
called “political,” basing the term on a 
recent and realistic definition of pol- 
itics as the science of “who gets what, 
when, and how.” 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE Press 


In theory, the press is a socially use- 
ful institution because of its concern 
with politics as reporter and critic of 
political conditions and practices. 
The constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of the press, reaffirmed by court 
decisions, have been based upon the 
theory that the newspaper plays an 
important part in democratic govern- 
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ment by representing the will of the 
people, serving as a check upon politi- 
cal power, and taking an active part in 
public debate. While the entertain- 
ment and advertising functions of the 
newspaper may also be considered sos 
cially useful, they are generally as- 
sumed to constitute the modus vivendi 
by which the newspaper is able to pur- 
sue its higher objectives. The peculiar 
privileges which the press has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed have been based on 
the idea that the newspaper is of serv- 
ice to the public as counselor and advo- 
cate. 

From this point of view, that news- 
paper is best fulfilling its social obliga- 
tions which is most alert in interpreting 
the significance of events, is most so- 
licitous for the public welfare, and 
strives with the most enthusiasm and 
energy to bring into existence a state of 
society which it believes to be most 
advantageous to the people it serves. 
Theé'prevalence of high pressure propa- 
ganda in both journalistic and non- 
journalistic forms seems to demand 
that the substantial press of the coun- 
try dedicate itself to its political func- 
tion with redoubled vigor. Political 
propaganda assails the public through 
radio, public speeches, billboards, 
whispering campaigns, pressure organ- 
izations, and numerous other channels. 

Does a situation in which large num- 
bers of people are being compelled to 
radical political action call for a press 
whose chief characteristics are impar- 
tiality and neutrality? It may now 
seriously be asked whether, in fulfilling 
its duties and responsibilities, the press 
is not obligated to print “propaganda.” 
To combat propaganda requires the 
adoption of methods which are no less 
practical and effective. The newspa- 
per must “educate” even at the risk of 
crossing that nebulous line that 
demarks “education” from “propa- 
ganda.” Are the contents of the Daily 
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Worker education: or propaganda? 
Are the contents of Hearst’s New York 
Evening Journal education or propa- 
ganda? The propaganda of Hearst 
and Father 404 hlin is given a large 
share of the @ dt for the defeat of the 
proposal for American adherence to 
the World Court. The vote might 
have, been different if the substantial 
segment of thé press favoring the 
World Court adherence had marshaled 
its propaganda as efficiently and ruth- 
lessly as Hearst. 


Tus EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


The theory that opinion may be 
segregated to the editorial page is not a 
practical one. “Truth,” especially in 
news of controversial political issues, is 
in large measure subjective. News- 
papers have admitted as much in their 
widespread use of the signed news 
story, which acknowledges the person- 
ality through whom the news has fil- 
tered. The newspaper cannot even do 
an intelligent job of purveying ‘so- 
called “facts” without having opinions 
and taking sides. The process of news 
selection alone implies a standard of 
values regarding public events that is 
in essence political. Even if a record 
of “objective facts” were possible, the 
newspaper which sacrificed its intelli- 
gence and opinions and became a min- 
ute book of unrelated incidents and 
statistics would be able to claim’ no 
privileges and would deserve no pres- 
tige except as a public utility on a par 
with the telephone and gas companies. 

This approach to the problem of 
propaganda renders less relevant the 
revelations of the propaganda hunters 
who base their studies on the assump- 
tion that propaganda is ipso facto evil. 
The analysis by Lippmann and Merz 
of the reports of the New York Times 
on Russian news between 1917 and 
1920 showed that the Times had an 
anti-Communist bias, and placed more 
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confidence in its correspondents in 
Riga and Warsaw than in Soviet 
sources.! In spite of these revelations, 
there are still a variety of brands 
of “truth” about Soyieh, Russia, as 
there are about Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. . 

A laborious measurement 6f Ameri- 
can newspaper ethics recently coa- 
ducted by Susan M. Kingsbury and 
Hornell Hart disclosed the obvious 
fact that some newspapers gave rela- 
tively more space to one side in a typi- 
cal public controversy, and that other 
newspapers gave relatively more space 
to the other side. It was also discov- 
ered ‘that there were signs of editorial 
discrimination in selecting certain 
parts of the Associated Press report for 
publication? Why should there not 
havebeen? Do the propaganda hunt- 
ers wish all newspapers to print identi- 
cal news and edit it in an identical 
fashion? If such is desired, a half 
dozen newspapers, or even one, would 
suffice for national and international 
news. 

It is not difficult to detect instances 
of bias in the news content of a large 
number of American newspapers. Op- 
position to the New Deal is reflected in 
the news columns of the Chicago Trib- 
une, the Chicago Daily News, and 
dozens of other papers; hostility to 
radical and labor movements is bla- 
zoned in the California press; the 
policies of David Stern could not be 
sajd to be inconspicuously presented 
in the selection and display of news in 
the New York Evening Post and the 
Philadelphia Record; the Hearst press 
is a gold mine for seekers of slanted 


2 Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz, “A 
Test of the News,” New Republic, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 296, Aug. 4, 1920, Part IT. 

2 Susan M. Kingsbury, Hornell Hart, and as- 
sociates, “Measuring the Ethics of American 
Newspapers,” Journaliem Quarterly, Vol. X, 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, June, Sept., and Dec. 1933; Vol. 
XI, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, Juste, Sept., and Dec. 1934. 
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news stories; even the New York 
Times, which is supposed to approxi- 
mate objective news standards, has its 
Frederick Birchall, Arnaldo Cortesi, 
Clarence Streit, and Hallett Abend. 

e Newspapers which print propa- 
ganda are unwilling to accept the com- 
placent assumption that truth will 
eventually prevail. Militant pressure 
groups employing’ skilled propagan- 
dists are seeking to introduce new 
forms of political control, some of 
which, like Fascism and Communism, 
make the destruction of liberty of ex- 
pression one of their first objectives. 
Propaganda must be met with counter- 
propaganda. To maintain its influ- 
ence and social usefulness, the press 
must adapt itself to modern realities 
by employing methods which propa- 
gandists have found effective in guid- 
ing public opinion. The rôle of leader- 
ship in political controversy should not 
be abandoned by the independent 
press because of a failure to recognize 
and utilize the weapons with which 
modern political conflict is waged. 


FREEDOM OF PROPAGANDA 


This devil’s advocacy of bigger and 
better propaganda is based upon the 
assumption that there will be freedom 
of propaganda, by which is meant that 
a great many shades and varieties of 
propaganda will be in existence simul- 
taneously. Freedom for only one kind 
of propaganda is dictatorship. The 


Other recent studies of propaganda in news- 
papers include: Marcus M. Wilkerson, Public 
Opinion and the Spanish-American War, Louis- 
iana State University Press, 1932; Joseph E. 
Wisan, The Cuban Crisis as Reflected in the 
New York Press (1895-1898), Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934; H. Schuyler Foster, Jr., 
“How America Became Belligerent: A Quantita- 
tive Study of War News, 1914-17,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XL, No. 4, Jan. 1935; 
Reuel R. Barlow, “Research Man Says Heavy 
Volume of New Deal News Mostly Unbiased,” 
Editor & Publisher, Feb. 23, 1935. 
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disappearance of democracy in West- 
ern Europe and elsewhere has been 
accompanied by the elimination of 
every kind of propaganda but that of 
the party in power. A monopoly in 
propaganda prepares the way for Fas- 
cism, and maintains Fascism after it is 
once established. . 

The real and fundamental propa- 
ganda menace in the American press 
today lies in the danger that the range 
of propagandas will narrow, and that 
the standard commercial press will 
come to represent only a very small 
number of the many political philoso- 
phies which press for articulation. 
There is danger that the press will lose 
its versatility and cease to function as 
a public forum for widely divergent 
political theories. . 

The key to the menace which 
threatens the American newspaper 
may be found in tlie definition of pol- 
itigs already quoted. ‘The commercial 
newspaper has a very important stake 
in the question of who gets what, 
when, and how. The newspaper is a 
private business enterprise. Newspa- 
per establishments represent great in- 
vestments of capital, many of which 
exceed one million dollars. It is inevi- 
table, therefore, that the newspaper 
should sympathize with those political 
doctrines which will assure it the great- 
est freedom in an economic sense, or 
freedom to earn profits without asking 
favors of political rulers or standing in 
continuous dread of political move- 
ments that might jeopardize invest- 
ments or profits. Newspapers are, 
therefore, by their very nature, politi- 
cal, and subject to political bias, which 
is to say that their political sympathies 
are influenced by the desire for eco- 
nomic self-preservation. 


Tan NEWSPAPERS HARASSED 


While there is nothing new in this 
paradox between the public service 
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functions of journalism and its identifi- 
cation with the desires and aspirations 
of capitalism, the course of recent 
events has sharpened what might be 
termed the gneyvspaper’s institutional 
self-consciousness. A variety of at- 
tacks have aroused the apprehension 
of publishers and caused them to move 
in the direction of consolidating their 
forces. The economic paternalism of 
the New Deal seems to have kinship 
with the political influences which have 
reduced the press, along with other in- 
dustries, to economic subservience to 
the state in Western Europe. After a 
good deal of bickering with the Admin- 
istration, the daily newspaper pub- 
lishing industry was able to obtain a 
relatively innocuous code, which in- 
dividual newspapers, unlike units in 
other coded industries, did not neces- 
sarily have to accept. 

Although a paragraph reaffirming 
the constitutional right of freedom of 
the press was forced into the code upon 
newspaper insistence, it is a serious 
question whether the argument of the 
newspaper’s public service function 
will remain a secure bulwark against 
encroachments upon the newspaper’s 
freedom of action. Huey Long has 
resurrected a devicé introduced by the 
good Queen Anne to coerce and regu- 
late the press, and is attempting to im- 
pose an advertising tax upon the con- 
servative daily newspapers of his state. 
A militant organization of editorial 
workers, the American Newspaper 
Guild, is exerting pressure on the news- 
papers from the inside, and, incident- 
ally, is sharpening the class conscious- 
ness of publishers and managers on the 
one hand, and of editorial workers on 
the other. The Federal Government 
is showing a disposition to regulate the 
contents of advertising columns, hours 
and wages of labor, and the employ- 
ment of carrier boys. Radical po- 
litical parties are denouncing the 
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“capitalistic press” and promising re- 
taliatory or repressive measures if they 
come into power. To add to the dis- 
comfort of publishers, radio, already 
under a licensing sykte, and a poten- 
tial propaganda instrument for a Fas-° 
cistically inclined Government, is lay- 
ing a fire under the daily newspaper 
publishing business and threaterts to 
usurp some of the news and public 
service functions of the press. 

These developments have tended to 
clarify the basic conflicts between the 
press and other interests. The defense 
tactics of publishers, which include 
increasing activity of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
various regional publishers’ associa- 
tions, with the maintenance of a pow- 
erful lobby in Washington, seem to 
indicate a keener awareness of the con- 
ditions of economic and political life 
which will be most salutary to the in- 
terests of the press. It is possible that 
the future will see an even greater crys- 
tallization of the class interests of the 
publisher group, with greater unity of 
action. 


Press Monopouy 


Not the least disturbing factor in the 
situation is the fact that concentration 
and consolidations have greatly de- 
creased the number of individually 
owned newspapers. In 1933, of 1,305 
cities in the United States under 
100,000 population, only 163 had two 
oor three dailies published by independ- 
ent companies; and in 1,142 of the 
cities, or 87 per cent of the total, one 
paper or one company had a monop- 
oly.2 In the weekly field, the “one- 
paper places” increased from 66.1 per 
cent of the total number of places in 
which papers were published in 1900 to 
86.5 per cent of the total in 1930.4 A 


* Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, “Freedom of the 
Press and the New Deal,” Journalism Quarterly, 
Vol. XI, No. 1, p. 29 March 1934. 

t Malcolm M. Willey and William Weinfield, 
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rapid check of the 1935 edition of the 
Editor and Publisher Y ear Book shows 
that 63 newspaper chains in this coun- 
try publish 341 newspapers.® 

The implications of this decrease in 
the number of newspaper propaganda 
channels are realized by many consci- 
entious newspaper publishers. It is 
apparent that the publisher in a “one- 
paper place” has the opportunity to 
distort or suppress news without fear 
of dissenting opinions or counter- 
propaganda from opposition organs. 
Many publishers in one-newspaper 
cities are imbued with a high sense of 
public responsibility, and try to please 
all political factions by the impartial- 
ity of their news coverage. But is 
impartiality enough? Does not the 
responsibility of the press imply a more 


* aggressive concern for public affairs 


than is revealed in the equitable allo- 
cation of column inches to various 
political factions? ° 
There is danger in the tendency of 
even the most responsible newspapers 
to defend the status quo and pull 
punches. In a period of political fer- 
ment, this kind of political ossification 
may reveal to the public the mnate 
sympathy of the commercial newspa- 
per for the ultra-conservative forces 
which are even now flirting with the 
idea of Fascism. Moreover, while 
conservative, impartial publishing 
may command respect on ethical 
grounds, it may not be the kind of pub- 
lishing which safeguards a free press 
and convinces the public of the news- 
paper’s social usefulness. If publish- 
ers choose a passive rôle and devote 
themselves to the preservation of their 
business interests instead of throwing 
themselves into the political arena, 
they may find their liberties and pre- 





“The Country Weekly and the Emergence o! 
‘One-Newspaper Places, ” Journalism Quarterly 
Vol. XI, No. 3, p. 250, Sept. 1934. 

ë Editor and Publisher Year Book, 1935, p. 119. 
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rogatives slipping away while the pub- 
lic looks on with indifference. 


Active POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


The newspaper behavior described 
in the preceding paragraph may be 
termed passive propaganda, or propa- 
ganda: by understatement and omis- 
sion. There is also an active propa- 
ganda abroad in the land, which 
aggressively advocates a political sys- 
tem which is favorable to the success 
of newspaper properties. During Up- 
ton Sinclair’s recent campaign in Cali- 
fornia, for instance, the unity of 
political interest among all commercial 
newspapers of the State appeared 
with startling clarity. The California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
one of the most highly organized and 
politically active associations of news- 
paper proprietors in the country, 
openly engaged in the distribution of 
anti-Sinclair propaganda. The united 
action of California newspapers is also 
credited with the breaking of the San 
Francisco general strike. 

From a pragmatic point of view, the 
united action of the California pub- 
lishers against Sinclair was justified, 
‘for they succeeded in stopping a move- 
ment which might have seriously in- 
jured the free press as it now exists in 
California. Yet in this instance, as in 
instances elsewhere in the country, 
‘there is grave danger in too great a 
unanimity in publishers’ groups. I 
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this is a portent of the future, it means 
that newspapers will no longer assure 
freedom of propaganda, upon which 
our democratic processes depend. If 
newspapers ard cdémpelled by political 


® > 
circumstances to become more aggres- 


sive propagandists in defense of a fa- 
vorable system, as Hearst and Colonel 
Robert R. McCoymick and the Cali- 
fornia publishers seem to think that 
they are, their future is uncertain. . 
Should their views and their propa- 
ganda prevail, Fascism would not be 
an improbable prospect. Should they 
fail, it is conceivable that they might 
expect retaliation from those political 
groups whose aspirations they had so 
aggressively opposed. 

These observations have proceeded 
from present realities to speculations 
regarding the unpredictable future. 
Yet, with the press of two thirds of the 
world serving a dictatorship of propa- 
ganda, it may be well to look for signs 
to chart the American drift. Analo- 
gies may be drawn between recent de- 
velopments in the United States and 
the course of events in nations in which 
a dictatorship of propaganda has de- | 
stroyed the principle of freedom of 
propaganda. If our democratic insti- 
tutions, including the‘press, are to be 
preserved, there must be many voices, 
and they must speak with vigor, 
even though their words invoke the 
image of that awesome monster, Propa- 
ganda. 
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Propaganda and Dictatorship 


By Fritz MorsTEIN Marx 


\ 

HE belief, widespread among com- 

moners in the realm of civics and 
so dear to newspaper columnists, that 
there is an inherent contrast bétween 
democracy and dictatorship is based 
on colloquial habits rather than on 
scientific inquiry. To the scholar, 
both democracy and dictatorship are 
termini technic: as distinguished from 
verbal symbols or transmitters of emo- 
tions. As termini technici, their sig- 
nificance depends on definition. The 
authority of definitions rests on gen- 
eral acceptance. But scientific termi- 
nology has no immediate power over 
colloquial habits. The mighty stream 
of popular discussion of democracy’s 
functions and mission would be re- 
duced to a modest rill once it were 
forced through the arid lands of ob- 
jective criteria and categories. As it 
stands, however, democracy may mean 
almost anything. So may dictator- 
ship. 

Small wonder, then, that to the 
analytical mind of the sympathetic 
jurist, the main’ objective of Roose- 
velt’s New Deal is to “attain some of 
the results of dictatorship” through a 
mergence of legislative power and 
Presidential leadership; t that to the 
puzzled mind of the antagonized po- 
tical opponent, “national regimenta- 
tion,” as it supposedly exists today in 
the United States, is the congenial bed- 
fellow of Communism, Socialism, and 
Fascism; * that to the best knowledge 
of Il Duce, Fascism must be classified 
as an “organized, centralized, and au- 


t Edward S. Corwin, The Twilight of the Su- 
preme Court (New Haven, 1934), p. 140. 

* Herbert Hoover, ‘The Challenge to Liberty 
(New York, 1934), passim. 


*thoritative democracy”; 3 that to the 


quick wit of Der Fiihrer’s untirmg Dr. 
Goebbels, the National Revolution 
gave Germany “the most ennobled 


form of a modern European democ- 
racy. t 


Aims or DICTATORSHIP 


Colloquial habit rates as dictatorial 
a considerable number of present-day 
governments. For an analysis of the 
nexus between propaganda and dicta- 
torship, most of them may be dis- 
missed as irrelevant because they have 
ng “case value.” The petty competi- 
tion of cliques of political marauders 
whose tenure of office depends on their 
and their rivals’ marksmanship, and 
the untarnished violent suppression of 
any demonstration of civic interest un- 
less expressly called forth by the exist- 
ing régime for the plain sake of self- 
perpetuation, both operate, on the 
whole, on the simple premise that the 
opponent’s mouth must be closed for- 
ever. These governments have not 
risen to full propaganda~consciousness. 
The real triumph of dictatorship is not 
to have silenced its foes but to make 
them sing its praises. 

Nothing short of perfect virtuosity 
on the subtle instrument of opinion- 
management can accomplish such, a 
miracle. Only in a few countries cur- 
rently listed as dictatorships is em- 


3? Benito Mussolini, The Political and Social 
Doctrine of Fascism, International Conciliation 
No. 806 (1935), p. 10. 

4 Hamburger Fremdenblatt, No..78, March 20, 
1934 (evening edition). Cf. also Otto Koell- 
reutter, Grundriss der Allgemeinen Staatslehre 
(Tübingen, 1933), p. 116. I have reviewed this 
book in American Political Science Review 


(1934), XXVIII: 932 fi. 
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phasis placed on bringing about that 
measure of identification of the people 
with their rulers which is implied in 
the famous phrase of the “consent of 
the governed.” None of them, how- 
ever, has attempted to comprehend 
the rôle of propaganda in the Führer- 
staat® in a more rigidly systematic 
way and with greater candor, under 
the watchful eyes of the whole world, 
than National Socialist Germany. 
The cardinal problem has been clearly 
stated by Germany’s Minister of Pop- 
ular Enlightenment and Propaganda. 
He said: 


The government must diagnose with al- 
most scientific precision the people’s soul, 
must be informed of all psychological trends 
in the citizenry. It must iluminate the 
people if these trends lead nowhere, or it 
must recognize the opinions of the people 
if their opinions are justified.’ 


It is an American political scientist 
who advises the modern state-builder 
to aspire to “the strongest possible 
combination of territorial unity, racial 
homogeneity, economic class balance, 
and harmony between the Church and 
the State.’7 This program contains 
most of the avowed aims of National 
Socialism, as it were, in a nutshell. 
Yet, one principal element is missing: 
the substitution of political uniformity 
for party strife, or, in other words, the 
replacement of a centrifugal multiple- 


«party system by a centripetal one- 


party state. To what extent the 
“monolithic” structure of the German 
Fithrerstaat was predetermined by the 
unnerving discord which marked Wei- 
mar democracy’s critical periods, to 
what degree the political course of any 
national resurgence merely reflects 


5 Koellreutter, op. cit., passim. The term ap- 
plies not only to Germany. 

€ Frankfurter Zeitung, Sonntags-Ausgabe, No. 
12, March 25, 1934. 

* Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens 
(Chicago, 1931), p. 348. 
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previous maladjustments, these are 
questions which may here be left unan- 
swered. Suffice it to say that twenti- 
eth-century civilization has forced the 
individual into a community of fate 
with his own Mind. 


Pourrican CONTROL INEVITABLE 


Mutual pee is the key- 
note of modern gociety.2 The range 
of personal risks which do not some- 
how involve a common risk, is perma- 
nently shrinking. Consequently the 
system of common precautions aiming 
at adequate insurance against common 
risks, whether we call it social security 
or governmental interference, is grow- 
ing more elaborate, decade by decade. 
Precautions as technical devices do not 
operate automatically; they function 
through general compliance. It is 
therefore evident that “a steadfast na- 
tional allegiance to any fixed course 
... requires a certain degree of 
regimented opinion.” ? “We cannot,” 
writes an authority on liberty, “extend 
the mastery of government over the 
daily life of a people without some- 
where making it master of people’s 
souls and thoughts. That is going on 
today. It is part of all regimenta- 
tion.” 1° As a matter of fact, if the 
press is sufficiently “frightened,” its 
support of the government may appear 
“well-nigh slavish” even in a tradi- 
tional democracy such as the United 
States.1 

Whether the Fiihrerstaat in the age 
of human interdependence is the only 
alternative to a now obsolete individu- 


8 Cf. also Fritz Morstein Marx, “Some Aspects 
of Social Planning,” Pennsylvania Social Work 
(1934), I (No. 2): 24 ff. 

®Henry A. Wallace, America Must Choose. 
World Affairs Pamphlets No. 3 (1984), p. 32. 
Similar statements are to be found in the same 
author’s New Frontiers, New York, 1934. 

2° Hoover, op. cit., p. 203. 

1J. Frederick Essary, “Democracy and the 
Press,” Tue ANNALS, Sept, 1933, p. 113. 
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alistic ideology has no immediate bear- 
ing on our subject. But it is un- 
doubtedly true that industrialization, 
thrown into high gear, necessitates 
thoroughgoing social discrplme and 
thus, nolens volens, dalisforth a stead- 
ily increasing amount of political con- 
trol, whatever the form of government 
maybe. “While the state exists, there 
is no freedom.” 12 Communism, So- 
cialism, and Fascism lend themselves 
more readily to the trend toward col- 
lective action and collective responsi- 
bility than does the constitutional the- 
ory of the United States Supreme 
Court. It is with this basic condition 
in mind that Mussolini has epitomized 
contemporary Italy’s political thought 
pattern as the “characteristic doctrine 
of our time.” 13 As a “doctrine of 
action,” 14 it is, in addition, partic- 
ularly appropriate in periods of na- 
tional emergency. Economic break- 
down and mass unemployment are 
“bound” to cause “pressure which will 
either destroy the old world, or create 
a new world, or do both.” 15 Or in 
Hitler’s own words: “It was only a 
question of time how soon the masses 
of economically dispossessed would be- 
come an army of fanatics, politically 
and socially alienated from the 
world.” 16 ` 

For the transformation which propa- 
ganda undergoes in the one-party 
state, it is of slight significance whether 
“crisis government” as exemplified by 
the Fithrerstaat focuses around the 
$tate or some other determinant of 
political continuity. To the Black- 
shirt the state may “represent the im- 


eV, J. Lenin, State and Revolution. Little 
Lenin Library (New York, 1932), Vol. 14, p. 79. 

13 Mussolini, op. cit., p. 16. Hitler has fre- 
quently expressed the same view. Cf. also 
Koellreutter, op. cit., p. 26. 

44 Mussolini, op. cit., p. 5. 

16 Wallace, New Frontiers, p. 5. 

16 Hamburger Fremdenblatt, No. 285, Oct. 15, 
1983 (morning edition). 
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manent spirit of the nation,” 17 while 
National Socialism “commands” the 
state 18 in the service of the transcend- 
ent values of German Volkstum 
In both cases, however, the line of pro- 


, cedure is dictated by a lasting goal. 


Thus, Fascism professes “to protect 
the collective interests of the people 
against the excessive pressure of spe- 
cial interests.” 20 

Nor does it make a great difference 
that as late as 1919 Italy’s present 
Capo del Governo had not yet suc- 
cumbed to any “specific doctrinal atti- 
tude,” 2! or that the National Socialists 
“acted first, and then philosophized.” 2? 
For in the meantime, the party, north 
and south of the Alps, had to face the 
necessity of consolidating itself, as the 
ruling hierarchy, around dogma and 

ecedent. “In the great community 
of National Socialism,” Der Führer 
explains, “supported as it is by the 
whole people, the party must be a 
select order of leadership destinéd to 
guarantee the National Socialist state 
for all future time.” 23 And the Party 
Press Chief adds: 


It is a perfectly clear and convincing 
thought that the creation of the National 
Socialist Movement could be accomplished 
only by a leader who was destined to this 
task by fate; but, once created, the Move- 


* Mussolini, op. cit., p. 14. 

18 Thus Hitler at the Annual Convention of 
the National Socialist Party, 1934, as restated 
and interpreted by Dr. Goebbels: Frankfurter 
Zeitung, No. 523-4, Oct. 14, 1934. 

Cf. Koellreutter, op. cit, p. 163; Kurt 
Jeserich (Ed.), Jahrbuch fiir Kommunalwissen- 
schaft (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1934), Vol. I, Pt. 
1, p. 8, note 18; Reinhard Höhn, Der individual- 
istische Staatsbegriff und die juristische Staats- 
person (Berlin, 1935), passim. 

” Beniamino de Ritis, Aims and Policies of the 
Fascist Régime, International Conciliation No. 
306 (1935), p. 24. 

*t Mussolini, op. cit., p. 5. 

2 Thus Dr. Goebbels: Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt, No. 79, March 21, 1934 (evening edition). 

* Ibid., No. 33, Feb. 3, 1934 (evening edition) . 
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ment carries the strength of perpetuation in 
itself. That will-be the case if it is built 
upon unshakable principles and develops a 
leadership from within which has the whole 
party behind it like an order and a sworn 
community in blind obedience. Whoever 


emerges from the National Socialist élite as ¢ 


chosen leader will be backed -by the party 
as one man so that the timeless legacy of its 
creator will be fulfilled. The immortality 
of the Movement rests with him and with 
it the future of the German people.” 


Winninc PUBLIC OPINION 


How the Führerstaat can maintain 
its ideological identity and at the same 
time induce a majority of the people 
to align themselves with it, is the 
fundamental problem of state-con- 
trolled propaganda. “A people do not 
step behind the government if silenced 
with machine guns.” 75 Tear gas, cas- 
tor oil, and petroleum are no longer’ 
the requisites of Fascism. Nor does 
National Socialism simply rely on con- 
centration camps as a means to make 
proselytes. But hostile sentiment or 
passive resistance cannot be conquered 
by haranguing alone. “It is to no 
avail,” Dr. Goebbels reminded his 
partisans as early as in the fall of 1933, 
“that we merely make speeches; we 
must try to convince through our ac- 
complishments.” 26 As human happi- 
ness is largely determined not by the 
possibility of satisfymg elementary 
needs but by a comparison of individ- 
“ual standards with generally accepted 
indices, although these may solely re- 
flect frequency rates,.so accomplish- 
ments cannot be “sold” to the electo- 
rate unless sufficiently publicized. 

Obviously the citizen will not be 
able to judge these accomplishments 


Dr. Dietrich: Frankfurter Zeitung, Sonn- 
tags-Ausgabe, No. 8, Feb. 25, 1934. 

Thus Dr. Goebbels; Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt, No. 78, March 20, 1934 (evening edition) . 

% Ibid., No. 263, Sept. 23, 1933 (evening edi- 
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with the desirable measure of appre- 
ciation so long as he remains under the 
influence of any kind of counter-prop- 
aganda. His mind must be “set 
right.” Nothing may enter it that 
“contradicts” he purport of the offi- 
cially sponsored ideology,?” so that ul- 
timately there will be “only one pub- 
lic opinion.” 8 Such a commanding 
schémé requirese governmental pri- 
macy if not monopoly over all instru- 
mentalities of opinion dissemination, 
particularly the press. 


Tue EDITORIAL OFFICE 


Instead of setting up for this pur- 
pose a cumbersome apparatus of pro- 
hibitive censorship, Fascism has con- 
centrated its energy on permeating the 
whole newspaper profession with its 
spirit. The publisher’s right to hire 
his editorial staff according to his own 
discretion has been abolished. Edi- 
tors are appointed by state authorities 
after they have satisfied the prefect as 
to their political compatibilità. The 
appointment may be revoked at any 
time if the editor has neglected to com- 
ply with a repeated warning by the 
prefect, incurred in one year. In such 
a case the prefect is entitled, apart 
from his right to confiscate the paper, 
to refuse the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, thus exterminating the publica- 
tion29 In addition, every journalist 
is obliged to register with the albo pro- 
fessionale, the official record of the 
compulsory guild of newspaper men,’ 
which is, however, not identical with» 


27 Ernst W. Eschmann, Der faschistische Staat 
in Italien (Breslau, 1930), p. 97. 

2 Dr. Goebbels, commenting on his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Popular Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, March 1933; cf. Fritz Morstein 
Marx, “Time,” Amerika-Post (1933), V: 80. 

2 Act on the Responsibility of the Press, July 
15, 1923, in effect since July 10, 1924 (following 
the Matteoti Murder), and extended by the Act 
of Dec. 31, 1925. ° 

2 Royal Decree of Feb. 28, 1928. 
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the Fascist Journalists’ Syndicate.** 
Registration depends, again, on “relia- 
bility.” 

That National Socialism, propa- 
ganda-minded as ityisg? has largely 
followed the same pattern is not sur- 
prising. In the Third Reich, “con- 
tributing by word, news report, or pic- 
ture to the intellectual content” of 
newspapers or political periodicals” is 
a “public profession”; the “contrib- 
utors are called editors.” 38 Admis- 
sion to the vocation of editor is 
granted through membership in the 
National Association of the German 
Press, which is a corporate body of 
public law; registration must be denied 
“if the Minister of Popular Enlight- 
enment and Propaganda objects.” 
Moreover, “no one may be an editor” 
unless he (a) is a German citizen; (b) 
has not lost his civic rights and the 
qualification to hold public office; 34 
(c) is of Aryan descent and not mar- 
ried to a person of non-Aryan descent; 
(d) has reached the age of 21; (e) is 
competent; (f) has had professional 
training; (g) possesses the qualifica- 
tions required for intellectually influ- 
encing public opinion. 

The “public” status of the press has, 
of course, far-reaching effects on the 
“execution of. the editorial function”; 
their scope Js indicated in the following 
provision: 


* But Amicucci, the head of the Fascist 
Journalists’ Syndicate, lent his powerful as- 
Sistance to the trend toward general syndicaliza- 
tion. 

“Cf. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, 22d ed. 
(Munich, 1933), pp. 196, 364. Cf. also Point 
23 of the National Socialist Party Program of 


Feb. 24, 1920, reproduced by James K. Pollock . 


and Harlow J. Heneman, The Hitler Decrees, 
2d ed. (Ann Arbor, 1934), pp. 1 ff. 

= Schriftleitergesetz, Oct. 4, 1933; ef. ibid., pp. 
30 fi. 

31 Such loss is the concomitant of a conviction 
for certain major crimes or may be inflicted by 
the criminal courts in connection with a convie- 
tion for other major crimes. 
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Editors are under the obligation to with- 
hold from publication everything which: 

1. Confuses selfish with common interest 
in a manner misleading to the public; 

2. Can weaken the strength of the Ger- 
man people nationally or internationally, 
the German nation’s will toward unity, Ger- 
man defensive capacity, German culture or 
German business, or may hurt the religious 
feelings of others; 

3. Is offensive tb the honor and dignity 
of a German; 

4. Illegally injures the honor or the well- 
being of another person, hurts his reputa- 
tion, or makes him ridiculous or contempti- 
ble; 

5. Is for other reasons indecent.” 


Resuutts UNSATISFACTORY 


When the new Editor Act was pro- 
mulgated, Dr. Goebbels expressed his 
satisfaction by assessing his work as 
a large-scale attempt to make the 
German press “monoform in its will 
and polyform in the transformation 
of this will.” 38 One of his aides*com- 
mented: 


We believe that with the Editor Act we 
have laid the foundations for the creation 
of the freest newspaper profession on earth. 
The contention that we have linked the 
journalist too closely to the state, does 
therefore not correspond to the facts.” 


But soon Germany encountered the 
same difficulties under which the Ital- 
ian press had labored since the rise of 
Fascism. The “freest newspaper pro- 
fession on earth” left little to be de- 
sired in “monoformity” of its “will”; 
yet it did not succeed in developing 
methods which would make the 
“transformation of this will” appear 
“polyform.” Hitler himself felt im- 


= Sec. 14 of the Schriftleitergesetz. Cf. also 
the Act on the National Chamber of Culture, 
Sept. 22, 1933, reproduced by Pollock and Hene- 
man, op. cit., p. 30. 

8 Cf. Fritz Morstein Marx, “Time,” Amerika- 
Post (1933), V: 185. 

Dr. Jahneke: Blick in die Zeit (1934), I 
(No. 15): 3. 
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pelled to complain: “It is no pleasure 
to read fifteen papers which have an 
almost identical text.” 388 And as re- 
cently as in January 1935, the Frank- 
furter Zeitung editorialized: “Indeed, 
what one misses most in Germany is a 
serious objective discussion.” 39 


Criticism INVITED? 


The reasons for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs are patent. Nowhere 
has the government authoritatively 
set forth to what extent it is actually 
interested in a “serious objective dis- 
cussion” outside the waterproof com- 
partments of the party. One year ago 
the editor of the Grüne Woche (Ull- 
stein) let his thoughts wander about 
and expressed his doubts in the unfin- 
ished phrase, “I am not sure whether 
.. The official response was a dê- 
cree by which the Griine Woche was 
suppressed for three months because 
the whole article was “a single irre- 
sponsible insult to the intention of the 
National Ministry of Propaganda to 
loosen the monotony of the German 
press.” 40 

Surrounded by the latent threat of 
general clauses which leave a wide 
field to interpretation,*! newspaper ed- 
itors and publishers seem to sense that 
there is little premium on political 
originality. Even the proof reader’s 
risks have greatly increased; the un- 
«warranted substitution of a question 
mark for an exclamation mark may 
lead to temporary suspension of publi- 
cation, as was the case when two pa- 


3 Hamburger Fremdenblatt, No. 92, April 4, 
1934 (evening edition). 

2 Sonntags-Ausgabe, No. 4, Jan. 27, 1935. 

“ Hamburger Fremdenblatt, No. 118, April 
80, 1934 (everring edition). Cf. also The Lon- 
don Times, May 1, 1984. 

Cf. also Sec. 3 of the Decree of March 21, 
1933, reproduced by Pollock and Heneman Sop. 
cit, pp. 47 ff; Gesetz gegen heimtiickische 
Angriffe auf Staat und Partei und zum Schutz 
der Parteiuniformen, Dec. 20, 1934. 
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pers, through such a typographical 
error, provided President von Hinden- 
burg’s birthday felicitations to his 
Chancellor with a somewhat hesitant 
ending. yg 

In what forms and under what con- 
ditions the one-party state admits of 
press criticism has up to now remained 
a mabter ‘of conjecture. It is true, 
Hitler himself has never claimed in- 
fallibility. He once said to the Berlin 
Associated Press representative: 


Before we pass a bill, I present the draft 
to the staff of experts around me, and ask 
them: “Please, what is wrong with it?” I 
do not want them simply to O. K. every- 
thing. They are worthless to me if they do 
not criticize.” 


But what applies to the “inner ring” 
of the party or the ministerial bureau- 
cracy may not be fitting to the jour- 
nalist. That the “so-called freedom of 
the press,” is a matter of the past has 
repeatedly been asserted in no uncer- 
tain terms by official spokesmen of 
National Socialism.** How, then, can 
the “happy mean between destructive 
criticism and lapdog servility”’ # be 
attained? What Dr. Goebbels has to 
to say about it does not sound encour- 
aging. “The right to criticize,” he 
states, “belongs to the National Social- 
ist Party. I deny anybody else such 
aright. The right to criticize is exer- 
cised by the National Socialist Party 
to a sufficient extent.” 46 And again: 
“Since we National Socialists are cons 

£ Frankfurter Zeitung, Sonntags-Ausgabe, No. 
18, May 6, 1934. 

® Hamburger Fremdenblatt, No. 92, April 4, 
1934 (evening edition). 

“Thus Dr. Goebbels: Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, No. 549-50, Nov. 25, 1934. Cf. also 
Dr. Schmidt-Leonhardt, Executive Director of 
the National Chamber of Culture: Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Sonntags-Ausgabe, No. 50, Dec. 17, 
1933. 

® The London Times, May 1, 1934. > 

® Hamburger Fremdenblati, No. 178, June 25, 
1934 (evening edition). ° 
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vinced that we are right, we cannot 
tolerate anybody who contends that 
he is right. For if he, too, is right, 
he must be a National Socialist, or if 
he is not a National Socialist, then he 
is simply not right.” “T © 


“FREE COMMENTS” . 


It would be wrong, however, to con- 
clude from these cĦ#ations that the 
Ministry of Propaganda is anxious to 
scare the German press into that com- 
plete submission which makes reading 
Italian newspapers such an unpleasant 
mixture of embarrassment and bore- 
dom. That the danger of over-com- 
pliance existed, was widely recognized 
even before the Third Reich had cele- 
brated its first anniversary. Vice- 
Chancellor von Papen himself lent 
weight to this reaction by pleading, in 
April 1934, for a “greater, more com- 
prehensive and, therefore, more just 
view of spiritual disputes.” 4 Two 
weeks later Minister Goebbels pro- 
mulgated the following decree: 


1. Unless cogent reasons necessitate an 
exception, it must be left to the newspapers 
themselves to cover public occurrences. 
As a rule, no demand shall be made to print 
speeches in the official text. If for special 
reasons an official text is released, it, must 
be as brief as pogsible. On no account 
should official representatives or party press 
services have priority in covering official or 
party meetings, celebrations, or confer- 
ences. Staff reporters or free-lance jour- 
nalists shall no longer be excluded from 
covering such occurrences, especially of 
provincial, county, or local organizations. 

2. As far as political reasons permit, news 
circulation and reporting shall not be re- 
stricted. 

3. In future it shall be the policy with 
respect to the editorial function of German 
newspapers to leave them widé scope. 
Preference must be given to free comments 
according to their own viewpoints. As far 


“ Frankfurter Zeitung, Sonntags-Ausgabe, 
No. 12, March 25, 1934. 


* Ibid., No. 17, Apnil 29, 1934. 
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as possible it shall be left to the newspapers 
to present their own attitude toward any 
question; in this context it may be pointed 
out again that only official agencies have 
the right to interfere with the work of the 


newspapers.” 
e 


Under this decree a modus vivendi 
has been established between the Min- 
istry of Propaganda and its regional 
subdivisions 5° qn the one hand and 
the press on the other, which seems 
to justify what the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, not a National Socialist paper, 
recently contended, namely, that “ob- 
jective criticism in particulars” as 
contrasted to “opposition” is “permit- 
ted.” 51 Certain inferences may also 
be drawn from the fact that the com- 
petition of party organs and “outsid- 
ers” for the favor of the newspaper 
reader has not been restricted; 52 sales 
agents of the National Socialist press 
are expressly prohibited from exerting 
any pressure or from undermining the 
reputation of competing papers When 
canvassing potential subscribers.®* 


Loss or CIRCULATION 


Nevertheless, there has been a heavy 
loss of newspaper circulation. The 
Morgenpost (Ullstein) concedes a re- 
duction of not less than 200,000, the 
Berliner Tageblatt of about 60,000, the 
Vossische Zeitung of 30,000, and the 


* Ibid., No. 19, May 13, 1934. 

5 The Ministry is connected with its regional | 
subdivisions and Party Press Headquarters in 
Munich through a teletype system which enables 
it to “hold conferences” at any time with these 
agencies; ibid., No. 4, Jan. 27, 1935. 

5 Frankfurter Zeitung, Wochenblatt, No. 2, 
Jan. 13, 19385. The Frankfurter Zeitung should 
know, for it has been engaged in “objective 
criticism in particulars.” Cf. also Wilhelm 
Furtwingler’s article on the “Case Hindemith,” 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, No.549-50, Nov. 
25, 1934. 

Cf. Hamburger Fremdenblatt, No. 61, 
March 3, 1934 (evening edition). 

5€ Cf. also the decision of the Oberlandesge- 
richt Düsseldorf, Aug. 8, 1934; Frankfurter 
Zeitung, No. 639-40, Dec. 16, 1934. 
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Berliner Lokalqnzeiger (Scherl-Hugen- 
berg) of 35,000. When the year of 
political rebirth closed, about six hun- 
dred dailies had shut their editorial 
offices forever. The circulation of the 
militant Angriff dropped from 94,000, 
printed copies in December 1933 to 
53,400 at the end of 1934. Recently 
it announced the resoliition to steer 
into the comparatively safe port of the 
German Labor Front, in order to serve 
henceforth as the Labor Front’s house 
organ.>4 


RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF OTHER 
CoMMUNICATIONS 


The wane of the German press does 
not, however, demonstrate the peo- 
ple’s eagerness to move out of the 
reach of official propaganda. As in 
Italy, so in the Third Reich, the Gey- 
ernment’s campaign for more and bet- 
ter radio sets has not been futile. In 
1933 alone, the increase amounted in 
Germany to about 17 per cent. Thus 
Mussolini and Hitler have supplied 
themselves in their countries with all- 
time record audiences. 

But although the word of the 
Leader himself has apparently not lost 
its powerful appeal to the average lis- 
tener, the radio may not be tuned in 
on any lesser occasion. ‘Thus, state- 


Frankfurter Zeitung, Wochenblati, No. 4, 
Jan. 27, 1935. 


Fritz Morstein Marx, Dr. Jur. (Hamburg), of the 
Department of Politics, Princeton University, is also lec- 
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controlled broadcasting systems, state- 
controlled stage, and state-controlled 
screen are 100 per cent effective only 
in keeping the political opponent out. 
For the propagation of the new faith, 
the most reħable instrument is the 
school.55 While it seems to serve this 
function well, it is nevertheless a slow- 
milling device. 

Although the Sne-party state takes 
pains to conserve its dominant creed 
in purity,°* it cannot avoid making 
“tactical” concessions which do not 
harmonize with its “principles.” èT 
Even then, however, the final rational 
synthesis between authoritarian lead- 
ership and service of the people "8 as 
distinguished from the party has not 
yet been attained. This problem 
haunts the General Staffs of state-di- 
rected propaganda. Can we dismiss 
it with Gentile’s phrase “Lo stato é 
sempre in fiert”? 


i Cf. Pollock and Heneman, op. ¢it., pp. 35 ff. 
Not less important is the all-embracing Hitler 
Youth Movement. 

5 Literature on National Socialism must be 
submitted before publication to a special Ex- 
amining Commission; Frankfurter Zeitung, 
Sonntags-Ausgabe, No. 16, April 22, 1934. 

Thus Dr. Goebbels: Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, No. 549-50, Nov. 25, 1934. 

58 “Although the power is ours we must never 
become the governors of ‘our people, but must 
always remain its humble servants.” Thus Dr. 
Goebbels: Hamburger Fremdenblatt, No. 78, 
March 20, 1984 (evening edition). 


turer on government at New York University and special 
lecturer at the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. He 
was formerly in the German higher civil service and re- 
signed from his last position as General Commissioner 


for the Unemployed in the State Public Welfare Depart- 


ment of Hamburg early in November 1933. Among 
his published works are “Beiträge zum Problem des par- 
lamentarischen Minderheitenschutzes” (1924), “Cuil 
Service in Germany” (1985), and numerous scientific 


articles. 
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The Rôle of Propaganda in a Democracy 


+» » By Gores E. G. CATLIN 


EMOCRACY is the system, of 
government under ‘which the 
executive and the majority of the legis- 
lature are, at regular intervals, elected 
by the majority of the citizens, or by 
the largest single group, and are ac- 
countable to it. In a politically free 
state, as understood in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, the body of the citizens is 
coincident with the body of the adult 
inhabitants. Briefly, democracy is 
government by the majority of the 
people. All political power is, under 
this system, popularly accountable. 

Democratic government is, then, 
distinct from the republican form of 
government, which may be govern- 
ment of the people by a section of the 
people. It is also distinct from popu- 
lar government, which may be govern- 
ment of the people for the people, but 
not necessarily by the people’s ma- 
jority, directly or indirectly. 

Much contemporary government, 
including the Fascist and Communist 
forms, may be popular government 
(Communism makes a peculiar claim 
to be this), but it is not, in its present 
phase, democratic government. It is 
of the highest importance that this dis- 
tinction should be clearly appreciated. 
Whether popular dictatorial govern- 
ment is a necessary stage in the realiza- 
tion of a democracy more adequate 
than bourgeois democracy in an 
economically unequal society, is a 
different issue. Whether monarchical 
government, however popular, is con- 
sistent with adequate democracy is 
also a distinct issue. 

Democracy has also been under- 


stood, since the days of the Greeks who 


invented the term, not only as a form 


of constitution but also as a form of 
the social structure, and hence of social 
life and common thought, appropriate 
to that constitution. Plato describes, 
with irony, democracy as an order of 
society where there is a marvelous free 
manner of living. In effect, Plato 
identifies the democratic way of life 
with that of the man who would be 
skeptical and disrespectful toward the 
Platonic absolute ideas, values, and 
standards. 

Democracy meant for Pericles that 
“we have no black looks or angry words 
for our neighbor if he enjoys himself in 
his own way, and we abstain from the 
little acts of churlishness which, though 
they leave no mark, yet cause annoy- 
ance to whoso notes them.” 


Democracy Means TOLERATION 


Democratic theory, also, in the lands 
where representative democracy has 
been most firmly established in mod- 
ern times, has been, not accidentally 
but essentially, a theory of toleration. 
Only in France, which has followed the 
enthusiastic tradition of Rousseau, 
among the great democratic lands, can 
be found a significant exception to this 
rule. The character of this tradition 
is abundantly apparent in that excel- 
lent expression of the pure gospel of 
liberal democracy, John Stuart Mills 
essay, On Liberty. It is apparent in 
the whole mood of Thomas Jefferson, 
and especially in his labor for religious 
toleration which was one of the three 
works by which “as testimonials that 
I have lived I wish most to be remem- 
bered.” 

The importance, nevertheless, of a 
mere essay, or even of the obiter dicta 


~ 
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of a statesman, in determining the 

fundamental character of a great and 

challenging philosophy of life and poli- 

tics, may easily be exaggerated. It is 

therefore important to turn back to the 

systematic treatment of John Locke,’ 
who links his defence of Whiggery and 
representative government, at the 
very watershed of modern democracy, 

with an environmentalist theory of 
human character, tempered by a belief 
in the permanence of human nature, 
and with an elaborated theory of tol- 
eration. He writes: 


You may say the magistrate is obliged 
by the law of nature to use force to promote 
the true religion; must he stand still and 
do nothing until he certainly know which 
is the true religion? If so, the commission 
is lost, and he can never do his duty; gor 
to the certain knowledge of the true religich 
he can, in this world, never arrive. 


The temper of the Lockians is the 
temper of the modern orthodox prag- 
matists in so far as they demand “an 
open world.” It is a temper very 
different from Hegelianism, with its re- 
turn to pre-Kantian dogmatism. It is 
a temper very different from that of 
Dr. Goebbels, who declares that “Na- 
tional Socialism cannot be judged right 
in this and wrong in that respect. As 
we, the National Socialists, are con- 
vinced that we are right, we cannot 
tolerate any other in our neighborhood 
who claims also to be right.” It is 
even detectably different from the 
mood of Leon Trotsky, when he 
writes: 


Our truth, of course, is not absolute. 
But as in its name we are, at the present 
moment, shedding our blood, we have 
neither cause nor possibility to carry on a 
literary discussion as to the relativity of 
truth with those who “criticize” us with 
the help of all forms of arms. 


Trotsky is, indeed, here writing of 
a revolution in-progress, not of revolu- 
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tion under discussion or (as Locke) of 
a revolution experienced and lived 
through. Were he, however, to follow 
the half-breed pragmatism advocated 
by Professor, Sidney Hook, Trotsky 
would presumably reach the conclu- 
sion that „Marxist truth was to be 
treated “as if” it were absolute, 1.e., as 
a hyth to be held de fide until and un- 
less by practical revolution it were 
found to be unsuccessful. Many 
Catholic theologians have claimed no 
more for Catholic truth. 

The fight between democracy and 
dictatorship is, briefly, a fight between 
the Lockian and the Hegelian philoso- 
phies; it is a fight between the prag- 
matic politics of experiment and 
political theologies, civil religions, and 
bureaucratic bigotries. 


PROPAGANDA IN A Two-PARTY 
System 


The attitude appropriate to these 
two different manners of life and cli- 
mates of opinion, where issues of 
propaganda arise, must necessarily be 
sharply different. 

“Propaganda” is a word that has a 
wide gamut of meaning. It may refer 
merely to that dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning the activities of a 
society or of a governmental agency 
which shall bring to public attention 
the benefit that it confers. Such 
propaganda amounts to little more 
than the provision of information and 
press bureaus. It isa legitimate fune- 
tion of any government, consonant 
with the demand for increased pub- 
licity concerning governmental activi- 
ties. 9 

Propaganda also may mean con- 
certed advertising with the intention 
of stimulating trade, as by the British 
Empire Marketing Board, or the ac- 
ceptance of certain. cultural notions, 
as for example in French schools 
abroad. This latter meaning reaches 
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its most complete expression where the 
agency is one for the dissemination of 
a faith, as in the classic instance of the 
Catholic Propaganda Fider. Propa- 
ganda here begins tọ agsume its full 


form as the deliberate spread of an ° 


ideology rendered persuasiye not only 
by reason but also by emotion. The 
emotional element becomes mote &m- 
phatic when one passes over to the less 
disinterested manifestations of propa- 
ganda, such as party propaganda and 
nationalist propaganda, domestic and 
especially foreign, particularly in war 
time. 

Finally, the intellectual and doc- 
trinal element falls into the back- 
ground where it is proposed to incul- 
cate the particular myth, not only by 
means of rational persuasion, but by 
supplementing the appeals to positive 
emotion with appeals to fear and with 
the threat of coercion. That threat is, 
above all, effective where the state is 
the agency that exercises, with its im- 
mense resources, this coercion. 

Propaganda in the sense of pushing 
the views of a party has for a century 
been recognized as legitimate in a 
democracy. Despite condemnations 
that stretch from the days of Halifax 
and Bolingbroke’ to those of Washing- 
ton and John Marshall, and which in- 
clude Oliver Goldsmith’s censure of 
Burke as a party man, the avowed 
party system has come to be recog- 
nized as appropriate, and indeed in- 
dispensable, in the working of parlia- 
mentary or congressional democratic 
government. The utilitarian inter- 
pretation of democracy is frankly that 
.of an adjustment of interests, in which 
every one is entitled to present, as 
forcibly as he morally and legitimately 
may, his own view and policy. “Lob- 
bies” and “pressure groups” may merit 
study as among. the most dangerous 
elements in the working democracy. 
This is, however, not by reason of the 
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fact of their propaganda, but because 
of the corrupt and illicit method of it. 


PROPAGANDA IN A ONE-Party 
SYSTEM 

Tle position is, on principle, entirely 
different where the government itself, 
through some ministry of culture and 
propaganda, inculcates its own author- 
itative point of view, using the instru- 
ments of compulsory education and of 
police coercion. Thus the National 
Socialist Reichstatthalter of Thuringia, 
in June 1931, declared: “In the future, 
in Thuringia, there must be one politi- 
cal faith only. ... The Nazis claim 
the right to be intolerant in view of the 
necessity for uniform thinking and act- 
ing in the nation as a whole.” 

e This thesis, that there is or must be 
dne set of values, which the state is 
entitled to inculcate by an efficient 
means, is reaffirmed by Gentile, in 
Italy. “Both Fascism and Natfonal- 
ism regard the state as the foundation 
of all rights and the sources of all 
values for the individuals composing 
it.’ Even in Great Britain, the late 
Dr. Bosanquet came near to affirming 
a similar position, in his doctrine that 
the state, which provides the stuff of 
moral values for its citizens, is itself no 
part of any larger moral whole. Dr. 
Bosanquet merely omitted to make his 
doctrine effective by displaying the in- 
struments by which the state could’ 
drive in the impress of common values. 
Approaching the issue from a refresh- 
ingly experimental standpoint, Stalin 
yet says: 


We start from the premises that the 
party, the Communist Party, is the basic 
instrument of the dictatorshipsof the prole- 
tariat, that the leadership of one party, 
which does not share and cannot share this 
leadership with other parties, constitutes 
that fundamental condition without which 
a more or less lasting and developed dicta- 
torship of the proletariat is inconceivable. 
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It will be observed that the adher- 
ents of National Socialism, of Fascism, 
and of Marxist Communism quoted 
above are, in each instance, exponents 
of the one-party system, i.e., of the 
system of the party as a “true Chtirch,”® 
ruling the whole population. They 
hold that there are certain values 
which either are directly intuited and 
absolute, or are so urgent of acceptance 
that, for purposes of action, they may 
be treated as absolute. 


Tur DILEMMA oF DEMOCRACY 


The dilemma of democracy is that 
the democrat, as tolerant, must con- 
cede to these people the right to their 
own convictions. ‘This issue arose in 
connection with Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and was settled in the affirmatiye. 
Even although the Catholic on prif- 
ciple, in accordance with doctrine 
affirmed as late as the Syllabus of 
PiueIX, did not tolerate, he must yet 
be tolerated. Further, the democrat 
must, in logic, concede that the man 
who believes himself to have been 
vouchsafed an acquaintance with ab- 
solute values is not only impelled but 
has a duty to attempt to bring others 
to accept those right and infallible 
standards. As Bentham says: “The 
fairest and openest of them all is that 
sort of man who speaks out and says, I 
am of the number of the Elect. . . . If, 
therefore, a man wants to know what is 
right, and what is wrong, he has noth- 
ing to do but to come to me”—or (as 
we add today) I will go after him. The 
“true believer” is under a duty to 
realize these values in society. He is 
under an obligation to use the available 
instruments of propaganda to assure 
acceptancé of his views. It is not 
clear, where the social weal is con- 
cerned, that he is-entitled, in imposing 
authority, to respect individual choice 
and caprice. 

If we have been right in our discus- 
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sion of the philosophy of democracy, it 
is committed to tolerance, despite the 
heresy of Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
his compulsory civic religion. The 
question now axises, in the most se- 
verely practical form, whether democ- 
racy, as a social and political system, 
is entitled to resort to counter-propa- 
gafidd on its ownedehalf. 

If not, democracy would appear to 
be a system condemned in its maturity 
(as indeed Plato thought it was) to 
suicide. It would appear probably to 
be condemned to replacement by 
tyranny, such as that which was deco- 
rated by the genius of Julius, charac- 
terized by the megalomaniac madness 
of Caligula and Domitian and the 
despicable excesses of Commodus and 
Heliogabalus, and which, after two 
centuries of civic discord, plunged into 
the abyss of the Dark Ages. At the 
best, one looks forward to the new es- 
tablishment of the Casar-Pope and the 
Church-State, Leviathan, “thy mortal 
god on earth,” of which it is written 
that “there is nothing on land or sea 
comparable thereto.” 


DISCIPLINE IN A VOLUNTARY 
Socrery 


It is essential at this point to draw a 
distinction between the theory of 
society appropriate to a voluntary 
association and that appropriate to a 
compulsive association, such as the 
state. 

Where men have freely chosen to 
gather in a society, there is no tyranny 
in imposing upon them conclusions, as 
touching their fashion of life, of which 
they themselves have accepted the 
premises. Hence a party, like a 
church, is entitled to impose a disci- 
pline—so long as there are other 
parties. Within these limits the Marx- 
ist is entitled to insist, among Marxists, 
that there shall be no deviation from 
the Marx-Lenin line; and Mussolini is 
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entitled to say that Fascism is “a way 
of life,” or “monolithic,” and the Fas- 
cist society “like a violin in the hands 
of a master.” The Jesuit General was 
entitled to insist that his Society 
should be “thus, or notgat all.” 
principle here involved concerning 
values and standards is the same as 
that which Leo XIII enunciated in 
Immortale Dei, whemhe declared “that 
liberty is truly genuine which, in re- 
gard to the individual, does not allow 
men to be the slaves of error [for Cath- 
olics] or of passion.” 

In the voluntary field the great tra- 
dition, concerning social values, of 
Plato, St. Thomas, and Hegel holds 
good. The democrat also is entitled, 
within these limits of voluntary asso- 
ciation, to a disciplined insistence upon 
the acceptance of certain values, and 
to propaganda upon their behalf. In 
an age which is now passionately 
insisting upon the reaffirmation of 
values, this conclusion is important. 
The democrat must have the courage to 
organize and to affirm his own values. 
He is in no wise necessarily condemned 
to share the Liberal individualist psy- 
chology of which the character was 
neither to give a lead nor to follow a 
leader, neither to organize nor to ac- 
cept discipline. These values of 
democracy include: equal opportu- 
nity, coöperation, tolerance, an “open 
world” in thought, and the adventure 
of experiment. There is a duty of 
continuous experiment owed to civili- 
Zation. Only the relativism in the 
temper of democracy will safeguard 
experiment, freedom, and progress 
against the pontiffs of dogma and in- 
tolerance. 

The modern world is one of enlarged 
hopes and new complexities. The tem- 
per of the irritated child is peculiarly 
likely to infect us, which demands that 
if we cannot get the machine to go or 
play the game, we shall smash it. A 
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democracy which abnegates the right 
to organize on its own behalf, as did 
Cromwell and the men of ’76, has noth- 
ing to offer to meet that mood, and will 
be passed over. Democracy, in its 
ultimate philosophy, may be allied 
with a skepticism about all human 
infallibilities; but it is not a policy of 
inaction, futility, or ethical nihilism. 
Its values are those that matter most 
to man. It can constitute itself, 
granted sound organization, into a tri- 
umphant movement. 


Limits oF THE DEMOCRATIC 
FUNCTION 


Democracy, in the world at the pres- 
ent time, is temporarily on the defen- 
sive. Weare passing through a politi- 
cal cycle, following a great war, during 
which the goods of ‘liberty to which it 
peculiarly attaches importance are de- 
pressed in valuation. The practical 
issue is whether democracies, going be- 
yond the recognized fields of farty 
propaganda, should use governmental 
agencies to instill, and insist upon the 
acceptance of, their point of view—es- 
pecially when dealing with movements 
that will themselves pursue this course. 
Sedition Acts, for example, that bring 
within a widespread net those who 
endeavor to tamper with vital spots, 
such as the army, of the existing 
régime, are an implement of this kind. 
One recalls Jefferson’s description of 
the British sedition legislation of those 
times as “Mr. Pitt’s Bill against demo- 
cratic societies.” It is a government’s 
business to govern—and firmly; to 
meet propaganda by propaganda; but 
not to terrorize citizens from free dis- 
cussion. 

A greater temptation for a demo- 
cratic government is to use its system 
of universal and compulsory education 
as a weapon of propaganda. Pecu- 
liarly this has been the temptation of 
radical and anti-clerical governments 
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in their war on what their supporters 
regarded as superstition. If, however, 
we are justified in regarding tolerance 
as one of the first of democratic values, 
a democratic régime cannot be suit- 
ably sustained by displays of intoler- 
ance. It is intellectually contemptible 
to require, as in the Yucatan, that 
teachers should take a pledge: “I de- 
clare myself an irreconcilable enemy of 
the Catholic religion. . . . I also de- 
clare myself disposed to take part in 
the campaign against fanaticism.” To 
tyrannize is not the function of a de- 
mocracy. What it can insist upon is 
the right of every child not only to 
education but to an education free in 
the sense of being exposed to such a 
variety of influences as gives moral 
training in choice. Peculiarly in edu- 
cation the democratic attitude is the 
experimental attitude. What is suc- 
cessful experiment must remain a mat- 
ter for consensus in judgment. 

Wé are therefore left with the field of 
coercion in a democracy restricted to 
the repression of overt acts of a sedi- 


tious or otherwise illegal nature, such - 


‘as cannot include the censorship of 
speech, press, or other channels for the 
communication of ideas, where no 
proximate and demonstrable social 
damage results. A democratic gov- 
ernment is entitled to the fullest exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers within 
, the scope of its mandate. It is not en- 
titled to more. A democracy has the 
duty of resorting to revolution when 
constitutional powers are tampered 
with by absolutism. But a democ- 
racy is not entitled to pervert educa- 
tion to the ends of any dogmatic and 
compulsorily accepted propaganda, 
however admirable in itself. The 
legitimate channels of propaganda, 
consistent with its own principles, 
are open to demfnocrats. They are 
those of party and of voluntary move- 
ments, 
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SELF~PRESERVATION OF DEMOCRACY 


The Platonic philosophy has come 
back mto power in our own day with 
a resurgence of immense force. The 
man of the twentieth century demands 
to be provided with a way of life; car- 
rie? away by some social movement; 
inspired by some myth in which he 
may believe, to take the place of the 
old orthodoxies. This is the explana- 
tion of the rise of the “political re- 
ligions.” It is at its peril that democ- 
racy does not provide such a myth. 
There is a democratic way of life (as 
Professor T. V. Smith has excellently 
shown). It is necessary to state it. 
Voluntary movements and party cam- 
paigns provide a way. If existing 
party organizations are obstructive, it 
may be well to recall the remark of 
Plato that the only reason why good 
citizens have a duty to go into politics 
is to keep bad citizens out. 

Tt is not, however, enough merely to 
agree to the proposition of political 
philosophy that democratic values are 
sound and need propagandizing. It is 
also requisite that we consult political 
science to discover how that propa- 
ganda may be successful against the 
urge to power of its opponents. Politi- 
cal science is a quantitative study con- 
cerned to supply principles for the art 
of associating predominant masses of 
men to achieve a given end. Democ- 
racy must permit the propaganda of 
other movements a free rôle within the 
law. It must therefore the more cer! 
tainly assure the successful rôle of its 
own propaganda. 

That the principles of democracy on 
the one hand preclude it from the use 
of certain agencies of propaganda, and 
on the other hand demand that it shall 
expose its citizens to the risk of hearing 
free criticism by the enemies of democ- 
racy, makes the task of successful 
propaganda immeasurably more diffi- 
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cult for it than for dictatorial govern- 
ments. Reposing, however, on discus- 
sion and not on an artificially imposed 
doctrine or myth, it does not have to 
fear the surreptitious undermining of 
this myth or the collapse of artificially 
stimulated enthusiasm, which makes 
every dictator a player to the gallery. 


Democratic PRINCIPLES 


It is not possible here to indicate in 
detail the specific nature of that propa- 
ganda which is likely to be successful 
in and for democracy. Even allowing 
for the international character of ideas 
and political movements, much obvi- 
ously must depend upon the time and 
the place. Certain general observa- 
tions, however, are possible. 

Progress depends upon minorities. 
Democracy is government by majority 
—by the plurality of minorities—as 
the best method of preserving minori- 
ties from trespass upon each other. 
Majority rule, however, presupposes 
that minorities are prepared to give 
way when an adverse vote is regis- 
tered, and not to organize resistance. 
The democratic form of government 
rests on the supposition that there is 
an agreement among all parties in the 
state that the civil, peace is worth pre- 
serving. A democratic government 
may be prepared to crush insurrection 
by a display of force. It is its duty as 
a government to do so if other means 
are likely to be ineffective. But it 
dges not rest upon the expectation of 
violence. Democracy may be en- 
larged, but it cannot be maintained, by 
the irreconcilables. Its propaganda 
will be that of the common adventure 
for civilization, the approach of experi- 
ment and tolerance, the corporative 
commonwealth. Its propaganda will 
not be negative; it will be positive, and 
affirmative of new freedoms. 

The democratic system involves 
that there shall be no power over the 
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life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness 
of men without social accountability. 
This maxim must be applied realisti- 
cally, and in the economic as well as in 
the civil field. Either such wealth as 
wives arbitrary political power must be 
abolished, or’those who administer it 
must be rendered strictly managerial 
in their function and socially account- 
able. The principle is as old as Aris- 
totle. A democratic society cannot be 
a society of unequal individual power 
divorced from social responsibility. 
On the other hand, the comple- 
mentary task, the task of our age, is 
the abolition-of such poverty- as is in- 
consistent with human health and 
dignity. The task is that of the abo- 
lition of the proletariat and (subject to 
socially harmless differentiz of ability 
and reward for service) the reduction 
of all to a middle stratum, a classless 
society. Contrary to the doctrine and 
prophecies of Marx, a middle claes is 
unlikely to be ground away between 
the upper and nether millstones of the 
concentration of capital and the iron 
law of wages. In this technological 
age it is likely to increase in impor- 
tance. The man who has made sacri- 
fices to acquire skill must be rewarded 
by security. He will not tolerate the 
award of economic security in a fashion 
unrelated to such socially valuable 
sacrifice. To such as he, democratic 
propaganda must and will appeal. 


Maxine Democracy EFFECTIVE 


The peculiar weakness of democracy 
is disclosed by scientific analysis to be 
that of allocating disproportionate 
freedom to the individual at the ex- 
pense of authority and of the security 
which authority guarantees; fust as the 
technical weakness of dictatorship is 
the concentration of. power in a few 
hands without proportionate compen- 
sation to citizens in liberty or even in 
security. Democracy is always in 
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danger of dissolving into anarchy, 
political and moral. It provides a 
“buyer’s market,” a “liberty market.” 

This weakness must be faced. To- 
day the demand is for security, organi- 
zation, authority. It is the duty of 
democrats to provide a disciplined, 
a Cromwellian, movement, competent 
to define and enlarge the liberties of 
the past and not afraid to provide im- 
petus, by resolute organization and 
vigorous propaganda, for an affirma- 
tive movement of the future. There 
is no future for vacillation and genteel 
doubt. The future is that of fight— 
probably literally so. In time of war 
one does not inquire what instruments 
of propaganda one shalluse. One uses 
all available—press, stage, pulpit, 
radio, telegraphic lobbying, public 
platform. It is legitimate to do so.” Jt 
is a departmental issue whether under 
a democracy the radio should be sub- 
ject.toastate monopoly. It is at least 
questionable. It is a more significant 
infringement of free speech than the 
reduction of the power of a commercial 
press. Democracy stands by the prin- 
ciple of free discussion. But it is not 
committed to any divorce between life 
and literature, nor need it be squeam- 
ish about the efficient use of propa- 
ganda, as emotionalized ideology, in 
making its views persuasive. 

No mechanical use, however, of the 
material instruments of propaganda 
can be effective without a drive and 
leadership at least comparable to that 
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of the Fascists and the Marxists. It 
must yet be leadership with a difference. 
Leadership among the adherents of 
the political theologies means the right 
of the hierophants, initiated and con- 
scious leadefs, to impart the correct 
mythos to their less conscious followers 
and to instill it. Leadership in social 
demacraey means the fighting affirma- 
tion of the right of every man to his 
own opinion, even of his right to be 
wrong in opinion. It means that the 
air is free. It means, practically, the 
affirmation of the duty of experiment, 
although of experiment guided by cer- 
tain provisional but well-tried con- 
cepts of social justice. It means the 
affirmation of a society so far equal 
that there is in it no power over man. 
without accountability. And it means 
the use of all means of propaganda to 
these ends that does not exclude the 
right to propaganda of another. It 
means an organized group determined 
to accept power if it receives a man- 
date from its co-citizens; and deter- 
mined to govern with grim resolution 
to effect its constitutional ends and 
economic policy, if it receives such a 
mandate. It further means that, de- 
spite this display of authority such 
as the times warrant and demand, it 
will yet be guided by the temper 
and belief of Roger Williams when he 
wrote in his letter to Vane, “We have 
drunk of the cup of as great liberties 
as any people we can hear of under 


heaven.” A 
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Education and Propaganda 


By Carroii H. Wooppy 


HAT is education? What is 

propaganda? In the broadest 
sense, education may be regarded*as 
the sum total of all of the postnatal 
influences that impittge upon the în- 
dividual, both as they tend to affect 
his character, his personality, and the 
development of his unique capacities, 
and as they form and progressively 
alter his relations with individuals, 
groups, and the social order. 

Thus to identify education with ex- 
perience, with the total effect of dy- 
namic culture on the individual, im- 
mensely complicates the problem of 
analysis. Education, thus conceived, 
may be largely self-directed; by more 
customary usage it implies conscious 
and purposeful activities designed to 
equip the individual with the skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes currently 
regarded as possessing utility to the 
individual or to the society of which 
he forms a part. Such activities may 
be carried on by a multitude of 
agencies: the home; the church; the 
privately or publicly controlled school, 
college, or university; an immense 
variety of societies, associations, or 
foundations directly or incidentally 
engaged in the dissemination of infor- 
mation or devoted to the cultivation 
of private or public attitudes; and the 
State itself, in its capacity as investi- 
gator and reporter. 

This preliminary effort at definition 
immediately involves us in difficul- 
ties. Surely among the types of effort 
included in the above catalogue are 
many that are not genuinely educa- 
tional. Yet how may we distinguish? 
It may perhaps be fruitful to exam- 
ine a series of attempts to delimit the 
respective rôles of education and prop- 


jaganda; from these may emerge a 
clearer view .of the problem involved 
in their interactions and relation- 
ships. ‘ 


Education deals with the instruc- 
tion of childhood and youth; propa- 
ganda consists in efforts to affect adult 
behavior. Propaganda may be re- 
garded as primarily designed to pro- 
duce action, or attitudes favorable to 
compliance with action on the part 
of others. Effective action, whether 
social, economic, or political, is a 
function of adulthood. The instru- 
mentalities commonly employed by 
propagandists are directed primarily 
at adult audiences. Susceptibility of 
the mature to propagandist influence 
is often stated as existing in inverse 
ratio to the extent of their “educa- 
tion.” Yet it appears now to be well 
established that learning does not, or 
need not, cease at the age of school- 
leaving or college graduation. It may 
proceed at progressively slower rate as 
age advances. But adult education, 
once regarded as a means of repairing 
omissions or defects in formal school- 
ing, is now assuming a broader and 
infinitely more significant place in edu- 
cational theory and practice. : 

On the other hand, it would be 
naive to assume that childhood and 
youth are immune to influences other 
than those which are truly educa- 
tional. Children read, listen to radio, 
attend “movies,” and examine adver- 
tisements with more attention and en- 
thusiasm than their elders and with 
less critical ability. We need not as- 
sume that the school itself is made a 
vehicle of indoctrination to reach the 
conclusion that education and propa- 
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ganda march sde by side through all 
the ages of learning. 


Education consists in the things 
which are taught in schools, propa- 


ganda in things taught outside of. 


schools. This attempted distinction 
ministers to the conceit of the pro- 
fessional educator. Yet the term 
“educator,” like that.of “doctor,” may 
cover a multitude of rôles. The writer 
recalls an incident which occurred in 
a schoolroom in which he was ex- 
pounding to an adult audience the 
pros and cons of state control of the 
sale of liquor. A member of the group, 
armed with a brief case full of docu- 
ments, vigorously challenged all state- 
ments made which were favorable to 
state participation in the distribution 
of beer, wines, or spirits. My curids; 
ity aroused, I asked his occupation. 
“T am an educator,” he replied. In- 
quiry revealed that he was a paid rep- 
resentative of a “dry” organization. 
Despite our Cooper Unions, our 
Town Halls, our revived lyceums mag- 
nified into Community Forums, our 
night schools and university exten- 
sion courses, and our correspondence 
schools, institutionalized education has 
made slight inroads into the field of 
adult learning. What a wealth of op- 
portunities thus lies open to the “pro- 
fessors”—whether they be professors 
„Oof the manly arts who guarantee phys- 
ical perfection in ten lessons, or the 
more serious professors of public re- 
lations who manipulate legislatures, 
wreck disarmament conferences, or- 
ganize racial boycotts, or drive “reds” 
into or out of the cellars! Public edu- 
cation, it appears, achieved its goal 
with the establishment of the free uni- 
versity. Grown-ups can take care of 
themselves, even though their educa- 
tors be “professors with a purpose.” 
Yet are the schools free from pur- 
pose? Less certainty of such freedom 
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is discernible as we move from the 
elementary to the college level. Uni- 
versity presidents are assailed for the 
presence on their faculties of “reds,” 
or “blues.” They may reply, as did 
President Ffank recently, that the 
existence of both hues of opinion is 
a guarantée of impartiality. The au- 
thentic professors themselves differ as 
to their responsibility to the student. 
Honest advocacy, declares one, opens 
the mind; studied objectivity is hy- 
pocrisy thinly disguised. Can an ele- 
mentary school teacher with no views 
on matters of social importance be 
other than dully useful? No claim of 
special sanctity can relieve schools 
of the necessity of dealing with the 
uncertainties upon which propaganda 
feeds. 


Education is teaching things that 
are true; propaganda is teaching 
things that are false. As a first com- 
ment on this proposition, one is 
tempted to repeat Pilate’s question. 
Yet the unpleasant connotation of the 
term “propaganda” is due in consider- 
able measure to the notion that it is 
synonymous with deception. Much 
evidence to support this contention 
can be advanced. Advertising propa- 
gandists resist the establishment of 
publicly administered tests and stand- 
ards by which their unsupported 
claims can be measured. Medical 
frauds flood print and air with mere- 
triciousclaims. Political and economic, 
quackery speed on winged feet over 
every avenue of communication. 

On the other hand, much that is 
characterized as propaganda com- 
prises undeniable facts. Mr. Brisbane 
points out the relative smallness of 
our airplane defenses. Is this propa- 
ganda? ‘Theconclusion that we should 
immensely enhance our expenditures 
on military and naval aircraft may be 
argumentative, but it is not essen- 
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tially deception. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce urges that the use 
of school buildings be denied to Com- 
munist groups. Whether or not the 
practice thus urged is sound public 
policy is a matter of opfnion, not fact. 
Mr. Hearst (as Mr. Coolidge did in his 
Delineator articles, when’ Vice-Presi- 
dent) declares that our colleges. are 
permeated with “reds.” This may or 
may not be a fact, according to the 
definition given to the term -“red.” 
What the facts mean, and what should 
be done about them, if anything, are 
matters of opinion. 

It should be pointed out, moreover, 
that not everything taught in the 
schools can be definitely labeled as 
fact. Perhaps the data of mathemat- 
ics are facts; yet the examples given 
for solution in any given textbook of 
arithmetic or algebra may—can, in 
truth—scarcely escape embodying a 
point of view concerning economic in- 
stitutions. A school reader contain- 
ing stories of the lives of great men 
may inculeate Carlylean individual- 
ism; a community civics may, on the 
other hand, stress ideals of coöperation 
and the importance of the group. A 
high school economics text (if it be 
several years old) may indicate that 
the Federal Reserve Act made depres- 
sions impossible or unlikely. Through 
all the writing and teaching of the 
social subjects runs inevitably a cur- 
rent of interpretation. The spoils sys- 
tem may be described as an evil that 
should be abolished; it may be stated 
that the Supreme Court interprets, 
but never makes law; the Spanish- 
American War may be referred to 
as a humanitarian undertaking de- 
signed to save Cubans from oppres- 
sion. Theseare not facts, but opinions 
about facts. 

As we advance to the college level, 
the range of interpretation is vastly 
enlarged. What is a college for? A 


e mathematics. 
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recently installed college president de- 
clared that the liberal arts college must 
stress the “mastery of ideas,” and to 
that end must place increasing empha- 
sis upon the teaching of languages and 
The once popular cafe- 
teria system of electives mirrored in 
education the idea of democratic free- 
dom of choice and equality of oppor- 
tunity. This plan gave way in turn to 

“sequences” and ‘ ‘prerequisites,” thus 
implicitly recognizing the need for ex-. 
pertness in a democracy. The “bread 
and butter” motive found expression 
in the expansion of schools of busi- 
ness in the colleges after the war, and 
of vocational education on the sec- 
ondary level. The rapid growth of 
attendance in institutions of higher 
learning, together with the junior col- 


tge movement, reflected in part the 


adoption of the college degree as a 
prestige symbol appropriate to new- 
era prosperity. “New plans” of in- 
struction involving integrated survey 
courses together with the modification 
or elimination of “course bookkeep- 
ing” to permit students to advance at 
their individual rates, embodied an 
effort to reconcile the older doctrine 
of individualism with the realities of 
a social order tending inevitably to- 
ward functionalization and socializa- 
tion. The reversal of the trend to- 
ward relatively small classes, and the 
revived preference among college ad- 
ministrators for the lecture system of 
instruction rationalized the pressure 
of reduced budgets after 1930. Phi- 
losophies and procedures combine to 
remove the content of college instruc- 
tion from the realm of complete ob- 
jectivity. 

It is obvious that where the school 
or college is under private rather than 
public control, these tendencies are 
exaggerated. A military school is 
less likely to indoctrinate pacifism 
than even a land grant college with 
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compulsory Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Denominationally supported 
colleges will place greater stress than 
state universities upon religious edu- 
cation. Small “liberal arts” colleges 


will perforce minimize the importance, 


of specialized and vocational courses 
and emphasize the necessity of general 
and cultural training. ° 

The comforting view that propa- 
ganda is earmarked with falsification 
cannot be maintained. The skilled 
lobbyist has long abandoned the effort 
to secure his ends by distortion of fact. 
Facts may be discernible as such, but 
their meaning is seldom obvious. The 
propagandist impresses facts with the 
interpretation suggested by the cause 
he advocates; educators cannot escape 
the necessity of assorting the Jargon of 
mere data into a reasoned sequence.’ , 


Education consists in teaching what 
we want to have taught; propaganda 
consists in spreading beliefs which we 
regard as undesirable. This notion 
runs through most “popular” discus- 
sion of propaganda. Advocacy of dis- 
armament, advocacy of increased mili- 
tary expenditures, and advocacy of the 
status quo are equally “dangerous” if 
the combined opinions of conflicting 
groups be accepted. Much “viewing 
with alarm” is produced by this type 
of attitude. Jewish groups “should” 
not urge a boycott of German goods. 
Communists must be denied utterance 
of their views, even if so they be 
driven into underground revolution- 
ary channels. Not merely the prac- 
tice, but any favorable reference to 
nudism is a menace to morals. Merely 
to mention socialism in the schools, 
or, alternatively, to expose school chil- 
dren to the notion that the Constitu- 
tion is sacrosanct, is to pervert the 
educational process. College profes- 
sors should not be permitted to reveal 
their political sympathies, and, a forti- 
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ori, should not be permitted to engage 
in political campaigns or themselves 
run for office. l 

If one goes hunting in the dark, eyes 
gleam from every bush. To base a 
definition of? propaganda upon our 
prejudices removes the issue from the 
field of reasonable discussion. A di- 
lengmg appears. As now viewed, prop- 
aganda is the advocacy of opinion in 
the realm of politics, economics, mor- 
als, and the like. But (a) propaganda, 
by general agreement, is undesirable,’ 
while (b) free expression of opinion in 
these fields, or in any field, is the in- 
trenchment whose surrender means the 
death of democracy. 


Education is rational; propaganda is 
irrational. Probably the notion that 
propaganda is a menace is founded 
chiefly upon hostility to the techniques 
rather than to the objectives of prop- 
agandists. Freedom to advocate any 
social action or to induce any public 
or private attitude should be preserved 
at all costs. Is it in the public mter- 
est that such advocacy appeal chiefly 
to non-rational motivations? Propa- 
ganda procedures of this type have 
been widely examined; it is unneces- 
sary that they be described here. It 
should, however, be recalled that edu- 
cation, in or out of the schools, must 
be directed toward the total person- 
ality. If education, as has been said, 
is designed to enlarge the sector of 
rationality in human beings, it follows 
that it must be as consciously con- 
cerned with the emotions as with what 
we call intellect. Attention and in- 
terest are matters of feeling; yet the 
teacher who cannot arouse these feel- 
ings makes little progress. Fact drudg- 
ery is leaden; purposive learning flies 
at airplane speed. Harnessing the in- 
calculable potency of emotional drives, 
rendering them serviceable to the uses 
of learning—the essential contribution 
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of the progressive movement—has re- 
juvenated elementary education; ap- 
plication of the lesson on the higher 
levels moves by halting steps. We 
must conclude, however, that educa- 
tion cannot surrendef t@ its rival the 
element of visceral appeal. Its func- 
tion is to direct these potent forces 
toward socially useful ends.» ,. , 
Education is motivated by service 
to society as a whole; propaganda is 
devoted to advancing the interest of 
a special group. ‘This plausible state- 
ment bases the distinction upon the 
ethics of intention. Yet in practice it 
may serve only toconfuse. All propa- 
ganda masquerades as a contribution 
to the public benefit. Could the tar- 
iff survive save as it be continually 
represented as profitable at once to 
manufacturer, laborer, farmer, and 
consumer? Examine the lower ranges: 
The use of an abrasive toothpaste is 
urged on the ground that its advocacy 
has induced more frequent visits to 
the dentist and thus has raised the 
level of public health. The manufac- 
turer of a nostrum falsely labeled as 
curative of tuberculosis long escaped 
conviction in Federal court by assert- 
ing firm belief that his prescription 
would accomplish the alleged cure. 
Reverse the shield: Is the motive of 
education to serve the whole of soci- 
ety? Is “society” the nation, or the 
world? Ifthe latter, confusion charac- 
erizes much of the effort to inculcate 
patriotism or to “train for citizen- 
ship.” Is the object of the educational 
process the individual, or the group? 
Emphasis upon enhancing individual 
capacities may release on society in- 
dividuals potentially over-serviceable 
to anti-social ends. What, if it could 
be discovered, would be the “index of 
codperativeness” of college graduates 
ten years out of college? If society be 
competitive, if codperativeness be the 
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social ideal, should education attempt 
to reconcile the conflict? The exist- 
ence of propagandas merely reflects 
the obvious truth that society lacks 
unity of purpose. If education as- 
»sumeg the rôle of umpire, it cannot 
escape the hostility which descends 
upon the official who decides against 
the home tear. 


Education, in the schools, consists in 
teaching the materials—facts and atti- 
tudes—which the teaching profession “ 
believes should be taught; propaganda 
consists in teaching facts or opinions 
insisted upon by persons or groups not 
a part of the school machinery. A con- 
geries of conflicts revolves about this 
statement. Whoshould determinethe 
curriculum: the working teachers, the 
seperintendent and his staff, the school 
board, the political party which in 
some instances controls the govern- 
mental unit to which the schools are at- 
tached, the publicly supported schools 
of education, or the privately endowed 
schoolsof education? The “independ- 
ence” of the schools is a cherished 
American tradition which expresses 
itself in many ways, notably in the 
principle of local control so strongly 
reaffirmed in the report of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Education. What- 
ever be the principle, it is clear enough 
that in practice all of these agencies 
participate in the process, and that 
their contributions are constantly in- 
formed and fertilized by attitudes 
derived from the stream of public 
opinion. 

The possible extremes are utterly di- 
vergent, varying from a kind of peda- 
gogical syndicalism in which teachers 
might control everything, to a state- 
directed uniformity in which instruc- 
tion would be robotized. We are 
concerned, however, not with what 
happens in France (central direction), 
nor with what happens in Italy or Rus- 
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sia (central dixection plus rigid indoc- 
trination), nor with what might hap- 
pen under some assumed sovietization 
of our own schools. Our schools are 
“democratically” controlled, with all 
the looseness of organization and, 
confusion of purposes which the term 
implies. The primary responsibility 
for what is taught afd how it is 
taught rests upon tke school admin- 
istration. The school superintendent 
cannot evade his responsibility to his 
board; even less can the board avoid 
its dependence upon the superintend- 
ent. Neither can afford to ignore the 
aid which can be rendered by those 
on the front line—though bad admin- 
istration can minimize the possibility 
of this aid. Overcrowded classrooms, 
low salary scales, rigid and formalistic 
supervision, and indifference to teach; 
ers’ suggestions not only lower prestige 
and morale but crush the vitality from 
the teaching process. 

If ‘a superintendent be dull and un- 
inspired, weak and vacillating, incapa- 
ble of leadership, external forces may 
assume control. If he be alert, ag- 
gressive, wise in interpreting current 
trends, tactful in dealing with “inter- 
ference,” keenly aware of the improv- 
ing techniques of his profession, loyal 
to the tried but tolerant of the new, 
shrewd in appraising the shifting cur- 
rents of educational philosophies—if, 
¿in brief, he actually provides leader- 
ship to his staff and his community, he 
need not fear the incursions of reac- 
tionary or subversive movements. 

There is at present a tendency to 
“view with alarm” the activities of 
the “forces that control the schools.” 
Legislatures, responding to the pres- 
sures of special groups, have imposed 
legal prescriptions upon the schools re- 
quiring them to teach not only a long 
list of the common virtues, but. also 
a wide variety of patriotic impulses 
and observances. Respect for govern- 
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ment, the flag, the Constitution, the 
Jaw in general and laws in particular 
(traffic laws and liquor laws, for ex- 
ample) must be specifically taught in 
certain states. These are harmless, 
perhaps comfnendable, even from the 
critics’ point of view. But this is not 
the end. ‘The catalogue of “enemies 
of freedom in education” is long and 
familiar. It inCludes. military and 
patriotic societies, fraternal organiza- 
tions, corporate interests (electric util- 
ities in particular), chambers of com- 
merce, and the yellow press. These 
groups, in turn, see “red” in every di- 
rection. 

The “liberal” critics appear to be 
deeply suspicious of school boards; 
they point out that such bodies are 
composed quite commonly of “con- 
servative’ business men devoted to 
the maintenance of the status quo, 
hostile to mnovation, and unduly re- 
ceptive to the special pleas of profes- 
sional patriots. Labor and the con- 
sumer tend to be under-represented in 
these managing bodies. It is difficult 
to perceive anything unusual or unex- 
pected about these facts. Whether 
elected or appointed, school-board 
members will be people who have “ar- 
rived,” in one sense or another. The 
composition of these agencies will re- 
flect the interest or the indifference of 


the community, just as the quality of 


the schools will be determined, in part 
at least, by how much the community 
is willing and able to pay forthem. , 

An assumption underlies criticism of 
this type that school administrators, 
and particularly school teachers, want, 
or should want, a type of instruction 
different from and presumably supe- 
rior to that which is desired by the 
community. According to this view, 
the teaching profession is more sensi- 
tive to the currents of social change 
than are the parents of the children 
taught in the schools. Teachers, it 
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follows, must prepare children to live 
in a rapidly changing civilization; 
parents are conservative, defenders of 
vested interests; teachers therefore 
must be msulated from control by par- 
ents. School boards Must concern 
themselves only with providing the 
finances to operate the schools; state 
legislatures must avoid curricular pre- 
scriptions; the Federal Government, 
above all, must keep hands off, save 
when, in its beneficence, it may give 
financial aid to supplement straitened 
local budgets. If this logic be sound, 
what a curious dilemma democracy 
has produced! Free public schools 
are the bulwark of democracy, but evi- 
dently the schools have not achieved 
the ends for which they were created, 
for the democracy is incapable of con- 
trolling them wisely. 

Sanely viewed, the dilemma is not 
inescapable. The administration of 


any public agency involves two ele- - 


ments, expertness and representative- 
ness. The school board—the policy 
determining body—looks two ways: 
toward the school administration for 
expert information as to what, in the 
view of the educational . profession, 
should be taught and how it should be 
taught, and toward the public whose 
opinions it must understand and inter- 
pret. If the expert advice be truly 
expert, if the school administration has 
wisely reconciled the needs of the com- 
munity with its resources, material 
gnd cultural, the board’s task of me- 
diation is made easy. Educators 
point with pride to the schools as the 
area of public administration in which 
expertness prevails most fully, to the 
exclusion of mere politics. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, the schools may 
expect to exemplify the techniques of 
government upon which the success of 
democracy must ultimately depend. 
Tsolation, insuldtion from the proc- 
esses of popular government must de- 
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feat rather than promete the purposes 
for which the schools exist. 


Education consists in transmitting 
the social inheritance; propaganda 


s consists in indoctrinating those who 


are taught with a desire to alter the 
social system. ‘The controversy con- 
cerning indoctrination which now 
rages attracts attention out of propor- 
tion to its importance; it cannot, how- 
ever, be ignored. It would be too 
much to expect that the educational 
profession remain aloof from the eco- 
nomic and political controversies 
which a depression inevitably pro- 
duces. Let the issue be stated in the 
words of Professor Jesse H. Newlon: 


We are moving toward some form of col- 
leetivistic society. We shall go in that di- 
rection far enough to insure economic 
security and opportunity for the pursuit of 
happiness to all Americans and not to those 
who are most fortunately situated $n our 
society. We live in a period of social un- 
certainty and change in which the American 
people are making the most fundamental 
decisions since the American Revolution. 

In such a time education cannot be neu- 
tral. The school will be employed either 
to support the existing order or to build up 
a better social order. ... 

The American people are not afraid of 
change. They welcome all changes which 
will bring economic security to all of the 
millions who do the productive work of the 
country. Profound changes must be made 
in our economic system if the natural and 
technological resources of the country are 
to be utilized for all. America will choose 
between Fascist control by a privileged 
group and control by the people, for the 
people. If the school is to serve the people, 
the roads of free inquiry must be kept open. 
Let us not be deceived. Powerful forces 
are seeking to destroy this freedom. These 
forces are the enemies of the school and of 
the people. If the issues are made clear, 
the people will demand a school that will 
maké a fearless examination of the facts of 
the social situation. 


+ 
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Whether education is informed and for- 
ward-looking depends in large measure on 
the social vision and courage of educational 
administrators. I have faith that counsels 
of fear and evasion will not prevail in our 
ranks. But if we are to discharge our re- 
sponsibilities, we must face the fact that 
we-cannot and will not be neutral in the 
struggle of social forces now going on in this 
country. Will the school, by giving the 
people knowledge of the possibilities of 
American life and of the forces that thwart 
the realization of these possibilities, serve 
the true interests of the people, or play 
straight into the hands of privilege? That 
is the issue as I see it. 


In all of this there is much obvious 
truth. ‘Those who determine the con- 
tent of the curriculum must of neces- 
sity assume responsibility for deciding 
what is the social inheritance and whgt 
parts of this inheritance should be 
passed on. There can never be a fixed 
body of information and attitudes 
which can be definitely regarded as 
the social inheritance. Even the fun- 
damental skills—the three R’s, English 
grammar, knowledge of the paths by 
which we have come to be what we are 
(history), knowledge of the world we 
live in (geography, social studies) — 
may have varying significance at dif- 
ferent times, in different social situa- 
tions, in different geographic locations, 
and at different levels of schooling. 
The selection of the time at which to 

*teach a subject may largely determine 
the attitude of the pupil toward the 
subject and thus the extent to which 
the skill or knowledge is passed on. 
The selection of the materials used for 
instruction in history or literature, for 
example, may determine the attitudes 
produced, even if strict “impartiality” 
on the part of the teacher be pre- 


+Quoted from the transcript of the proceedings 
of the Fourth General ‘Session of the 1935 con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, held at Atlantic 
City, Feb. 23-28, 1985. 
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served. A college course in nine- 
teenth-century English Literature. of 
which I know contains as required 
reading only the novels of social pro- 
test; this is an extreme, but doubtless 


e similar courses could be found which 


exclude all such writings. 

The process of selection must pro- 
ceed upon’ some principle; this is what 
is meant by saying that the schools 
cannot be neutral. But let us exam- 
ine what may follow upon the adop- 
tion of a principle of selection. Let 
us say that the principle to be followed 
is that those elements of the social in- 
heritance shall be passed on which 
have demonstrated their social useful- 
ness. This appears mnocuous, and 
would probably be denounced by the 
left wing as reactionary. Yet would 
it prove so in practice? 

That social usefulness is static is 
obviously nonsense. Spelling is a 
time-honored skill, yet its utility is 
small to a business man who dictates 
his correspondence to a trained secre- 
tary. Penmanship yields to the type- 
writer; mathematical agility to the 
calculating machine. As division of 
labor and specialization increase, the 
demands upon the curriculum multi- 
ply. The diversification of courses in 
the educational cafeteria produces an 
inevitable reaction: a demand for in- 
tegration and renewed emphasis on 
culture. Whatever the principle nom- 
inally followed, the schools will in- 
escapably reflect the changing needs 
and tastes of their constituency. | 

This may be admitted. The pro- 
testers would have us believe that the 
present crisis is unique. We are on 
the verge of, if we are not already in, 
a revolution which will produce a new 
social order. If this be true, it is 
highly important that the new order 
be not destructive of the values to the 
conservation of which the schools have 
long been dedicated. - Hence, it is con- 
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cluded, the schools must assume the 
leadership in determining what the 
new order shall be. 

This conclusion embodies the fal- 
lacy that the schools are or can be 


agencies of social Action. Professor. 


Newlon himself concedes the point. 
“If the issues are made élear [italics 
mine], the people will demand a school 
that will make a fearless examination 
of the facts of the social situation.” 
But are the issues clear, and if not, who 
is to make them clear? It is interest- 
ing to note that the leading propo- 
nents of radical social action by the 
schools are to be found in privately 
endowed teacher training institu- 
tions. With the desire of this group 
to facilitate a transition to collectivism 
we shall not, at the moment, quarrel. 
By natural association, the audience 
to which they address their views 
is the educational profession. But 
should they not rather address the 
public? By their own logic, the way 
to get a particular kind of schools is 
for the public to demand that kind of 
schools. Educational administrators 
can lead, but they cannot drive their 
constituencies.” 


Education consists in teaching sub- 
ject matter which does not involve 
controversy, plus the objective presen- 
tation of alternatives in matters about 
which there is no settled majority 
opinion; propaganda enters in when 
„the teacher takes sides in controver- 
sial matters and endeavors to per- 
suade, or unconsciously does persuade 
those subject to his influence to adopt 
a particular attitude toward a contro- 
versial issue.. This point of view was 
well expressed by Fred J. Kelly of the 


“A contemporary review of conflicting atti- 
tudes of educators and others toward social 
change is given in Social Change and Education, 
Thirteenth Yearbook (1935) of the Department 
of Superintendence,, National Education Associ- 
ation. 
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Office of Education, in the same dis- 
cussion from which the remarks of 
Professor Newlon were quoted. 


It is the function of public education to 
help people understand the nature and 
trends of American life. But let’s be clear 
that I do not-believe that can be done with- 
out what many people are calling indoc- 
trination. Ifsfor example, I am convinced 
that the trend is toward bureaucracy, 1 
don’t see how I can teach that trend with- 
out my students sensing my attitude to- 
ward the dangers of bureaucracy. If they. 
respect my judgment, they will tend to be- 
come opponents of bureaucracy. 

Similarly, if I believe that the trend is 
toward the increasing power of the déma- 
gogue in public life, I don’t see how I can 
keep my students from sensing my atti- 
tude and thus becoming indoctrinated 
against the demagogue. 

e I have chosen these two illustrations þe- 
*cause bureaucracy and the demagogue have 

no friends at court. No one complains 

about my indoctrination against them. 

But even in such a case, I shall be careful 
about my method of teaching, if I want to 
be really effective. I shall not ask my 
civics class to rise and repeat in concert, 
“Down with the demagogue!” I shall have 
them try to find the evidences, and to un- 
derstand the tactics of certain men in high 
places, perhaps senators or newspaper own- 
ers, about whose honesty and high purpose 
I may have some doubt. My students will 
study their speeches, their radio addresses, 
and their editorials. If the devices used 
by these men are too subtle for my students 
to discern, I shall probably help them to 
see through these subtleties just as I would 
help them to see through the subtleties of 
Shakespeare. I shall not be surprised if 
they come through with a fairly loathsome 
attitude toward the demagogue. : 

Tt is quite likely that if I maintain during 
this teaching exercise the judicial attitude 
becoming a teacher, I shall probably not 
have said anything scathingsmyself about 
a demagogue. I shall feel disappointed, 
however, if members of my class haven’t. 
I shall expect them to have to restrain an 
impulse to organize a parade and carry a 
banner on which is inscribed, “Horsewhip 
the Demagogue!” 
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By this example I mean only to point out 
that the offense, real or fancied, of indoc- 
trination is in the method of teaching used 
rather than the materials taught. When I 
come to believe that Fascism is the best 
“ism” for America, I shall hardly be able to 
teach my classes in political science without 
their finding out my belief. But, since 
Fascism is not quite so one-sided an issue as 
demagogy, I shall not expect that the evi- 
dences will be conclusive enough to con- 
vince all my students nor fire them to 
march in the next Fascist parade. When 
= the evidences have become so conclusive as 
that, then no one will bother to call our 
teaching about it by the epithet indoctrina- 
tion. While the evidences are still incon- 
clusive, I must respect their inconclusive- 
ness unless I wish to transfer from the rôle 
of a teacher to that of a demagogue myself. 


The indoctrination controversy im- 
pinges sharply upon the issue of aca- 
demic freedom. If the teacher is to 
be free to indoctrinate students with 
a desire for a new social order, he must 
be protected by the school adminis- 
tration from dismissal because of his 
indoctrinating. School administra- 
tors as a group have rejected the no- 
tion that they are under any such ob- 
ligation. The teacher’s freedom, like 
other liberties, involves duties as well 
as rights. Just as the British civil 
servant is said to take, in effect, the 
oath of “poverty, anonymity and obe- 
dience,” so the teacher assumes the 
obligation of reasonable conformity 
with the policies of the administration 
which has employed him. ‘To the ex- 
tent that the teacher demonstrates 
mastery over the data, factual and 
controversial, of his field of instruc- 
. tion, and capability in those tech- 
niques of teaching which open rather 
than close the mind, he will find the 
yoke of conformity a light one. 

The apostles who wish to use the 
schools to create a new order summon 
the Principles of the Fathers to their 
aid and invoke the high name of De- 
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mocracy. Yet is not their plea a 
frank assertion of the rightness of 
propaganda and of the failure of de- 
mocracy? Is there but one road to 
freedom, and, must evolving minds be 
closed to all Save that one? Is our 
technique of economic prediction so 
refined that we can name the day and 
hour of sotial resurrection? If so, in- 
doctrination to that end is futile, for 
the outcome is pre-ordained. But if 
America must choose, it must know 
the alternatives and be untrammeled 
in its choice. Democracy implies the 
capacity to choose; teaching which 
hampers that capacity by suppressing 
or falsely emphasizing the alternatives 
betrays the democratic cause.? 

The demand for tendentious teach- 
ing encounters yet other stubborn 
facts. If advocacy of radical reform 
be permissible, so equally must be the 
advocacy of reaction. But will this 
produce the kind of schools which the 
people want? Do our communities 
want schools in which the desirability 
of economic change is openly or im- 
plicitly denied? The signs are not so 
read by most observers. Minorities 
quickly change into majorities, na- 
tional policies alter too rapidly to per- 
mit any such coagulation of opinion. 
Pressures on the schools come not only 
from the right, but from the left as 


3 Material relating to the problem of indoctri- 
nation may be found in the Conclusions and Rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934), and in other * 
volumes issued for the Commission by the same 
publishers, including: J. H. Newlon, Educa- 
tional Administration as Social Policy; George 
S. Counts, The Social Foundations of Education; 
Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Sci- 
ences; Howard K. Beale, Freedom of Teaching 
in the Schools. See also George S. Counts, Dare 
the Schools Build A New Social Order? (John 


‘Day Pamphlet); Horace M. Kallen, Education 


Versus Indoctrination (University of Chicago 
Public Policy Pamphlet No. 13); Howard K. 
Beale, “The Forces Which Control the Schools,” 
Harpers Magazine, Oct. 1934. 
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well. By sheer necessity the schools 
occupy the middle ground. Their 
role is that of interpreter of the con- 
flicting forces. The community must 
and will. act, for action cannot be 
escaped. It will act wisély in the de- 
gree that the effect of its choices bas 
been broadly illuminated. “If through 
the schools that illunminatior has been 
supplied, they will earn the continued 
and enthusiastic support of their con- 
stituents. 


The function of education ts to re- 
duce or to eliminate the effectiveness 
of propaganda. It is often assumed 
that the educated adult—one who has 
passed through college or university— 
has been permanently inoculated 
against propagandist infection. In- 
dulgence in wishful thinking, by this 
logic, varies inversely with the number 
of years of schooling. Certain objec- 
tive evidences support this hypothesis; 
it is likewise confirmed by common 
sense observation. The contribution 
to effective citizenship made by our 
institutions of higher learning in itself 
fully justifies our expenditures for 
their support. But observation like- 
_ wise Indicates that formalized educa- 
tion falls far short of providing endur- 
ing capacity to resist or even to 
recognize special pleas, emotionally 
based, mingling truth and falsehood. 

Completion of a college or univer- 
sity course remains a restricted privi- 
lege; less than 3 per cent of adults now 
over twenty-one are college graduates. 
Only slightly more than 12 per cent of 
these adults finished high school. 
Even if-we assume that all high school 
graduates have been trained to weigh 
alternatives, to appraise data, to make 
decisions on social policy with the 
head rather than the heart, it is obvi- 
ous that the great body of adults have 
not been so trained, at least by the 
schools. The period of postschool 
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adult life is thrice as long as the period 
of schooling; three times as many per- 
sons have finished school as are in 
school. 

Again, it will be agreed that training 

eto “think” means no more than train- 
ing to think about the particular prob- 
lems or types of problems toward 
which the training has been addressed. 
Doctors are highty trained; they think 
effectively about symptoms and thera- 
peutics; because of the highly absorb- 
ing character of their profession, they 
do little thinking about public affairs. 
It has often been noted, not only that 
few medical men are found in public 
life (apart from public health activi- 
ties), but also that this group makes 
little direct contribution to the solu- 
tion of public issues, save where its 
interests are directly affected. 

An interesting aspect of the contro- 
versy concerning indoctrination is that 
the dispute concerns itself with, how 
the teacher shall behave in relation to 
current economic and governmental 
issues. Twenty-five years lie between 
the average adult and the completion 
of his formal schooling. The issues of 
twenty-five years ago are, with small 
exception, not the issues of today. If 
a parent finds it disturbing that his 
children are discussing in school the 
issue of a planned society, is this not 
largely due to the fact that this topic 
lies outside the field in which that par- 
ent was trained to think? In 1910 he 
perhaps established habits of critical 
thinking concerning such matters as 
the direct primary, the advantages of 
commission government over the 
weak mayor plan for cities, the disad- 
vantages of the national banking sys- 
tem, and the rôle of the Umited States 
asacolonialempire. About such sub- 
jects he still can think reasonably, 
though seriously handicapped by un- 
familiarity with more recent data. 
Thus, recalling the situation which 
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produced the Federal Reserve System, 
he may now be appalled at the pro- 
posal for a central bank; the release of 
the Philippines may appear absurd in 


- the light of the reasoning of the early 


years of the century; the city-manager » 


plan may be seen as a Menace to a 
form of government widely acclaimed 
in prewar days. Cultural lag mani- 
fests itself as the persistence of social 
institutions out of which virtue has 
departed; but the human explanation 
is to be found in the moribund think- 
ing of individuals. 

Democracy is essentially govern- 
ment by discussion. If propaganda is 
dangerous to democracy, and it would 
be folly to minimize the danger, is it 
not because we have falsely assumed 
that discussion will lead to wise deci- 
sions automatically or by mere haze 
ard? As Lippmann has pointed out, 
it is a capital error to assume that de- 
mocracy can funtion when informed 
decisions are made solely by experts, 
the people being left only the degrad- 
ing rôle of blindly choosing leaders. 
The mass cannot be expert, but it 
must be capable of judging both the 
leaders and the facts which they offer 
as justification for their policies. The 
provision of this capacity cannot be 
left to chance or relegated to the prop- 
agandists, for mere advocacy is the en- 
emy of sound information. 

Much can be done by the Govern- 
ment to guide citizen choices. The 
provision of unbiased and objective 
data by the service and scientific agen- 
cies of the Federal Government (no- 
tably the Department of Agriculture) 
has accomplished much. Protection 
against fraud and deception, as by de- 
partments ‘of weights and measures, 
inspectional services, and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, or by 
a strengthened Food and Drugs Act, 
is highly commendable. These efforts 
alone, however, cannot suffice, for the 
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Government is itself at times an ad- 
vocate. 

If there is logic in these considera- 
tions, the task of education is clear. 
In our march toward the fulfillment 
of the demdcratic dream, we have 
gradually extended educational oppor- 
tunity through the high school and the 
unbversity to the,graduate level. Im- 
mensely useful have been the ends 
thus served. But mere preparation 
for citizenship pursued up to the years 
of young adulthood has provided in- 
adequate equipment for the practice of 
citizenship by adults. The streams of 
information must be constantly re- 
freshed; the practice of thinking must 
be constantly reapplied to the immedi- 
ate problems of the day. The next 
task of publicly supported, free edu- 
cation is to make provision for this 
need. 

How can the schools provide this 
training? Diverse methods must be 
devised and tried; above all, the con- 
cept of adult education as vocational 
and remedial, as a mere appendage to 
the schools and colleges, must be re- 
placed by a broader vision. A useful 
beginning has already been made in 
the public adult forums instituted in . 
Des Moines, under the sponsorship of 
the Association for Adult Education, 
inspired by the faith and leadership of 
John W. Studebaker, now Commis- 
sioner of Education. These forums, 
administered by the public schools, 
devoted solely to the impartial exposie 
tion and free discussion of public is- 
sues, have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of applying truly educational 
procedures to the examination of cur- 
rent controversies. 

*For a description of the first two years of the 
Des Moines Adult Forum experiment, and a dis- 
cussion of plans for applying the idea to the 
public schools on a nation-wide basis, see J. W. 
Studebaker, The American-Way: Democracy at 


Work in the Des Moines Forums (McGraw-Hill, 
1935). A description of the activities of the Cal- 
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Whether in this way or another, the educate our masters!’ declared Dis- 
task must be performed. “We must raeli after the suffrage had been 


a Nari ee ear oy er ae E E extended to include the working 
orma Association tor Adult HLdaucation is foun epee 

in Lyman Bryson, A State Plan for Adult Educa- classes. ee will "Fail nye A 
tion (American Associatiop for Adult Education, OU OWN pert will we tail to educate 
1934). . | « ourselves. 


Carroll H’ Wooddy is forum leader in the Des 
Moines Public Forums, conducted by the public 
schools of that city under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. He was for- 
merly a member of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Chicago. He is author of 
“The Chicago Primary of 1926,” “The Case of Frank 
L. Smith,” and “Growth of the Federal Government 
1915-1932.” 
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Merriam, C. E. Political Power. Pp. 
vil, 831. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1934. $3.00. è 

Everett, SAMUEL. Democraey Faces the 
Future. Pp. 245. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935.» $2.50. 


Ostensibly Professor Merriam seeks to 
answer in Political Power such questions as 
the following: What is the origin of political 
~epower? Who has it? How is it held and 
lost? Principles rather than facts, in the 
narrower sense of the term, are the objects 
of investigation. And so, without attempt- 
ing to unfold in detail the accumulation of 
evidence which forms the basis for his con- 
clusions, the author produces a framework 
of principles, or, as he would prefer to call 
them, hypotheses relating to the composi- 
tion and the incidence of political powere 
The book is novel in its approach, startling 
in its realism, and stimulating to the ad- 
venturer in the realm of social science re- 
search. ¿Herein both philosopher and 
statesman, theorist and politician, find 
a subject of common and absorbing interest. 

Actually, however, the question which 
looms most significantly in the background 
is this: When and how will intelligence be 
implemented with power, and power with 
intelligence? What hope is there for the 
scientist, the searcher after truth, in the 
face of existing rivalries among various 
systems of power control? Professor Mer- 
riam resists the temptation to be dogmatic. 
“It may well be,” he states, “that violence 
will play a rôle in this remaking of the new 
world, but fearful periods of tension and 
suffering will be spared the human race if 
intelligence can shape forms and general 
understandings appropriate to the emerging 
order of things, and avert the grand catas- 
trophes that from time to time have swept 
whole civilizations from the face of the 
earth.” Will intelligence do this? With 
penetrating insight he points out the sig- 
nificant fact that “‘the repression of intelli- 
gence is a process which requires intelli- 
gence itself.” One suspects that Professor 
Merriam is far from willing to unfurl the 
white flag and thereby admit that the vic- 


tory of mere violence is inevitable. ‘How 
discouraging to violence,” he says, “to ob- 
eserve that the mire intelligent the methods 
used to repress intelligence, the greater the 
probability tlrat intelligence will emerge as 
joint, holder, of authority.” Of all the 
emerging trends in the organization of au- 
thority, the author finds that the most 
important is the passing of control from 
“the realm of tradition and force to the 
realm of constructive intelligence.” 
Political Power is neither a theory of 
sovereignty nor a description of the exercise 
of authority in particular states. There is 
something Machiavellianly realistic about 
it, but it is not merely a new edition of The 
Prince. Throughout the volume, its chap- 
ters are punctuated with visions that 
thrust aside mirages and open up new vistas 


* of research for the explorer in the arena of 


social phenomena. Moreover, Professor 
Merriam has provided the basis for a new 
integration and synthesis of the social sci- 
ences, has broadened the concept of political 
science, and has paved the way for a far- 
flung attack against barriers that have long 
impeded the scientific study of politics. 
The author assumed a difficult and novel 
task, and the framework of principles set 
forth constitutes a new landmark along the 
road towards a new and more realistic po- 
litical science. 

“What shall be the sodal philosophy 
which dominates our teacher-training in- 
stitutions and educational work throughout 
the Nation?” ‘This is the question which 
the author of Democracy Faces the Future 
seeks to answer. Mr. Everett has spent 
six years teaching history and the social 
studies in American public and private 
schools, and for four years has been a mem- 
ber of the research staff of Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Based on this experience, his conclusions 
are worthy of examination and study. 

Accepting certain premises relative to the 
“hard facts of our socio-economic life” 
(summarized on page 11), and advancing 
the thesis that “educators cannot at any 
time maintain a neutral attitude toward the 
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needs of society,” the author proceeds to 
develop a “dynamic social theory” which he 
believes should be inculcated into the minds 
of students. This theory is conveniently 
summarized on page 191, and includes 
among its nine basic principles the follow- 
ing: (1) intelligent guidance 8f social change 
is possible; (3) general social principles in a 
modern industrial civilization should be 
built in relation to a society dominated by 
machinery and technoloy; (6) a republican 
form of government dominated by demo- 
cratic ideals is best for modern America; 
(7) beauty is of fundamental importance in 
the lives of every individual and should 
grow out of and permeate American life, 
through the creation of an indigenous art; 
and (9) fundamental faiths emotionalized 
into dynamic drives to action are necessary 
else all our beliefs and allegiances will be 
futile. 

The question whether our educational 
system should be made an instrument for 
propagandizing any social theory, even one 
based on “‘such ideals as democracy, liberty, 
and freedom,” is important. Germany, 
Italy, and Russia have answered in the 
affirmative. To follow such a course is to 
presume that there exists no real distinction 
between propaganda and education. As 
soon as professional educators begin propa- 
gandizing ideals, however worth while they 
may appear to be at the present time, their 
true function as educators ceases. Propa- 
ganda may have its place in modern society, 
but it should be‘.distinguished from an 
equally important task, the search for the 
truth. 

Harwoop L. CurLps 

Princeton University 


Riecer, O. W. Mobilizing for Chaos. 

© Pp. 231. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934. $2.50. 

Lassweu, H. D., R. D. Casey, and B. L. 
Smita. Propaganda and Promotional 
Activities, An Annotated Bibliography. 
Pp. 404. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935. 


Scientific progress in facilitating the 
spread of ideas and opinions by means of 
electrical agencies of communication has 
markedly modified the techniques of power 
control and greatly enlarged the scope of 
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propaganda activities. Whether the “new 
propaganda” signifies chaos or salvation, 
however, depends upon the social utility of 
the causes promoted, and this criterion does 
not lend itself to precise evaluation. 

Dr. Riegel is obviously an anti-national- 
Gonsequently he views with horror 
the propaganda resources now at the com- 
mand of nationalistic protagonists. “The 
menace of our time,” he states, “is the 
insidious encroachment of the intolerance of 
nationalism upon ‘all the channels of ap- 
proach to the human mind.” Dr. Riegel’s 
primary purpose in Mobilizing for Chaos is 
to show how the physical equipment of 
rapid communications has been made 
servile to the demands of nationalism, and 
how news has been corrupted and exploited 
by nationalism for the deliberate purpose of 
warping the human mind. Whether the 
volume is regarded as a drama or a tragedy, 
the villain is the doctrine of nationalism. 
The hero, if and when he appears, will be a 
practical program designed to secure a 
multiplicity of news sources and a multi- 
plicity of organs of opinion. 

Defining nationalism as the “belief that 
loyalty to the idea of a national state is 
greater than all other loyalties,” the author 
outlines the underlying causes for the pres- 
ent emphasis upon this doctrine, and the 
social and psychological effects resulting 
therefrom. Then follows a résumé of the 
development of communication by tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and radio, together 
with vivid illustrations of the accompany- 
ing competition for control over the world’s 
nervous system. Dr. Riegel’s world-wide 
survey of the character of this control is 
made especially interesting by an elabora- 
tion of factual data. With the possible’ 
exception of the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
state monopoly of propaganda resources is 
the rule. The effect upon the free flow of 
ideas and news is, according to the author, 
one of the most disturbing facts of our time. 
There now exists no impartial international 
news-gathering organization, and the vari- 
ous national news agencies are “apparently 
beginning a combat the like of which has 
not previously been seen in the world news 
field.” Diplomatic efforts at regulation 
have merely evidenced the complete lack of 
any sense of international responsibility 
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with respect to communications, and “‘the 
tendency of international parleys has been 
to assure the maximum of nationalistic ex- 
pansion and control with the minimum of 
international regulation.” 

Mobilizing for Chaos is alarmistic. 
will say it is needlessly so. 
vivid realities so courageously portrayed 
may not be callously disregarded. Indiffer- 
ence, neutrality, and pure ‘objectivity are 
sometimes forced to confront immediate 
problems, such as the one Dr. Riegel posits 
at the end of his study. “If public opinion 
persists in abandoning its democratic 
theories for the totalitarian state,” is there 
anything “‘to be done but to accept the in- 
evitable and gird for a warfare between na- 
tions which will be made inescapable by the 
enchainment of human intelligence through 
propaganda” ? 

I have found it curiously difficult to write 
a review of the volume on Propaganda and 
Promotional Activities. The fascinatien 
that comes from merely scanning thousand$ 
of references culled from the literature of 
nearly every country in the world tends to 
lure oge from the task at hand. 

This bibliography, prepared under the 
direction of the Advisory Committee on 
Pressure Groups and Propaganda of the 
Social Science Research Council, will be for 
many years the basic reference work for 
students and practitioners in the fields of 
public opinion, propaganda, and promo- 
tional activities generally. It consists of a 
preface outlining its purpose, plan, scope, 
and method; an inclusive table of contents; 
an introductory article (24 pages) on “The 
Study and Practice of Propaganda’ by 
Professor Lasswell; the bibliography itself 
"(371 pages); an appendix listing previous 
bibliographies on propaganda; and a de- 
tailed subject index. Throughout there is 
every evidence of the painstaking accuracy 
and thoroughness of both compilers and 
publishers. The annotations are brief but 
very useful. Bookreferences systematically 
contain the names of publishers as well as 
the place of publication. 

Several bases of classification are used, 
but duplication is avoided wherever pos- 
sible by a-generous use of cross references. 
All studies cited are grouped into seven 
major categories: (1) Propaganda Strategy 


Some 


And yet thee 
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and Technique; (2) Propaganda Classified 
by the Name of the Promoting Group; (8) 
Propaganda Classified by the Response to 
be Elicited; (4) the Symbols and Practices 
of which Propaganda Makes Use or To 
Which It Adapts Itself; (5) the Channels of 
Propaganda; (6) the Measurement of the 
Effects of Propaganda; and (7) Propaganda 


_ and Censofship in Modern Society. In 


other words, the arrangement is such as to 
facilitate reference to studies of propaganda 
methods, promoting groups, causes pro- 
moted, public attitudes, propaganda agen- 
cies, propaganda effects, and official con- 
trol of propaganda. 

The bases of classification used in Parts 
3 and 4 are the most original, and are of 
special value to those interested in the 
psychology of propaganda. Because propa- 
ganda is primarily concerned with the 
manipulation of collective attitudes, it is 
important to know what attitudes prevail 
within different publics, and what modifi- 
cations in attitude propagandists seek to 
bring about. It is interesting to discover 
that attitudes, whether preéxisting or to 
be created, can be classified as attitudes 
directed toward (1) persons, (2) groups, 
(8) institutions, (4) policies, or (5) prac- 
tices. This discovery has enabled the 
compilers in Part 3 to classify the multi- 
plicity of causes promoted, simply but 
comprehensively, and in Part 4 to do the 
same for preéxisting public attitudes. The 
plan of subclassification used throughout 
is readily followed and ié sufficiently differ- 
entiating to be very valuable. Unfortu- 
nately, studies of propaganda strategy are 
for the most part so general and abstract 
(see Part 1) that particular types of tech- 
niques cannot be used as bases for distinc- 
tion. 

Professor Lasswell, who has done more 
than any one else to bring order out of 
chaos in the field of propaganda research, 
gives in his introductory article an illumi- 
nating survey and analysis of the practice 
and study of propaganda. * Brief reference 
is made therein to a theory of social change 
more fully developed in his World Politics 
and Personal Insecurity (McGraw-Hill, 
1934). This theory offers a useful philo- 
sophical setting for future propaganda 
research. 
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This volimme is not merely a bibliography; 
it is another objective demonstration of the 
interdependence of social science disciplines 
generally. As such, it is an indispensable 
tool of students of politics, economics, his- 
tory, psychology, sociglogy, journalism, 
and law, to say nothing of those seen and 
unseen multitudes seeking to mold public 
opinion or endeavoring to resist the mach- 
inations of the molders. a T 

Harwoop L. Curbs 


Princeton University 


Corr, G. D. H. and Marearer. A Guide 
to Modern Politics. Pp. ix, 454. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1934. 
$3.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cole, writing in collabora- 
tion and singly, have in recent years per- 
formed valuable service to that section of 
the general public made up of persons who 
wish to be well-informed about public af- 
fairs. Until the present book, they have 
generally concerned themselves with eco- 
nomic or broadly social matters. 
now enter the more strictly political 
field, without, however, recognizing any 
sharp distinction between politics and eco- 
nomics. 

This book is obviously intended to intro- 
duce the layman to the study of modern 
politics. It admirably fulfills this purpose, 
although the lay reader should be fully 
aware that it is a Socialist view that is being 
presented. After a few introductory chap- 
ters giving a sketeh of postwar political 
developments, the authors swing into a 
series of brief descriptions of the political 
systems of the major countries of the world. 
This part of the book is done with bold 
strokes and is remarkably fair and accurate, 
considering the brevity of the treatment. 

he only serious criticism that can be made 
of these chapters is to point out that the 
\ authors tend to minimize the repressive fea- 
Aures of Communist rule in Russia. 

+ But the book is a good deal more than a 
popular description of modern govern- 
ments. The remainder of the volume is, 
generally speaking, a statement of the au- 
thors’ theory of the state, and it is a sig- 
nificant contribution to Socialist philosophy. 
Mr. Cole reaffirms his belief in the princi- 
ples of Guild Socialism, and together the 
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authors pin their hopes for an escape from 
autocracy upon a form of government the 
central feature of which will be functional 
devolution, but which in their opinion can- 
not come about until class distinctions have 
been eradicated through public ownership 


*of the means of production and distribu- 


tion. 
Josgrn R. STARR 
University of Minnesota 


Snouse, Jounrr. "You Are the Government. 
Pp. ix, 122. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1935. $1.00. 


The purpose of this tract, as set forth in 
the preface, is to “tell in simple form the 
story of the American Government. It is 
my hope,” says the author, “that it may 
contribute toward the preservation of the 
essential precepts upon which the Nation 
was founded and through which our people 
have enjoyed privileges unequaled else- 
where.” As is likely to be true of a primer, 
Mr. Shouse’s book oversimplifies the sub- 
ject. If the words he uses in describing 
such matters as our Bill of Rights, the 
Federal system, and the system of ehecks 
and balances, are to be given their usual 
meaning, no such government ever existed 
anywhere. 

One suspects that this rigid dichotomy is 
a serviceable device in Mr. Shouse’s attack 
upon the so-called “New Deal,” which is 
obviously the purpose of the book. He is 
concerned about liberty, which he sees 
threatened by the doings of the present 
National Administration. This is a proper 
patriotic concern, but Mr. Shouse’s treat- 
ment of it raises certain questions which the 
reviewer would like to see answered. May 
there not be a business autocracy from 
which government, however fumblingly, 
must interfere to protect the rest of us? 
How much of our so-called “private” busi- 
ness is in any real sense private and thus 
reasonably within the “‘sphere of anarchy’’? 
Is not the plea for states’ rights essentially 
the demand that consolidated industry and 
finance shall be permitted ohce again to 
apply the ancient maxim divide et impera? 
Whose liberty is Mr. Shouse talking about, 
anyhow? : 

Lane W. LANCASTER 

University of Nebraska 
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Hır, Norman Ia, and Haron W. STOKES. 
The Background of European Governments, 
Pp. xv, 604. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1935. 


This book of readings and source mate- 
rials covers Great Britain (240 pages), 
France (132 pages), Germany (74 pages),” 
Italy (70 pages), and Soviet Russia (80 
pages). : 

The ten chapters.on Great Britain cover 
the Constitution, the monarchy, the cabi- 
net, the civil service, Lords, Commons, 
lawmaking and finance, parties and elec- 
tions, the judiciary, and local govern- 
ment. 

The arrangement of the material on 
France follows the same general pattern; 
there is perhaps a disproportionately small 
space given to Parliament and the law- 
making process. 

Recent developments in Germany make 
necessary the small emphasis on the Wei- 
mar Constitution. A chapter is devoted tg 
the Nazi program and movement, and an- 
other to the Hitler laws and decrees relating 
to the various organs and policies of govern- 
ment.® 

The Italian material is divided into chap- 
ters on Fascism, the governmental struc- 
ture, and political and social problems. 
The Corporate State and the church prob- 
lem are adequately covered. 

The same scheme of three chapters is fol- 
lowed in dealing with Russia. Surplus 
value, class struggle, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and world revolutions are 
covered by extracts from high sources. 
The account of political organization and 
party government are followed by carefully 
eselected materials on planning machinery, 
five-year plans, defense, budgets, collective 
farming, and individual freedom. 

The apportionment of space appears 
justifiable upon carefulexamination. Much 
that is new to the reader in the section on 
Great Britain can be taken for granted in 
the French section. The dictatorships 
_have fewer processes of government to be 
described, and hence less space is necessary. 
Perhaps more attention should have been 
given to local institytions in the dictator- 
ships. 

The authors obviously searched far and 
wide for material which should be at once 


-of the American people. 
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realistic, authoritative, andreadable. Con- 
densation of substance has been achieved 
by careful selection. The result is a com- 
prehensive and interesting treatment of the 
five governments within a reasonable space. 
The book ts we]l printed and easy to handle. 
Lurner H. Evans 
Princeton University 


Kynerer, CHARLES M. City Government in 
the United States. Pp. 482. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1934. $3.00. 

Monro, Wiuuram Bennett. Municipal 
Administration in the United States. Pp. 
viii, 699. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. $3.75. 


These two volumes taken together will 
furnish the most recent available texts for a 
year’s course in American city government 
and administration. 

The first is quite factual and yet well 
written, with a great deal of keen interpreta- 
tion of that governmental unit which most 
intimately touches the lives of a majority 
Professor Kneier 
has added several chapters to the usual 
complement found in the standard texts, 
such as: The Political Consequences of 
Urbanization, Urban Representation in 
State Legislatures, Relation of National 
Government and Cities—a topic of which 
political scientists have become aware only 
in the last few years—The Invisible Govern- 
ment in Cities, and The Integration of 
Local Governments. , 

The chapters on the municipal electorate, 
public opinion, party organization, politics 
and city elections occupy more space than 
is usually allotted to this subject in a one- 
semester course. Perhaps this is per- 
missible in view of the fact that improve- 
ment in city government can come onlye 
through enlightened interest of the elec- 
torate. These chapters are entertainingly 
written and should lead the student to wide 
reading in the field of practical politics and 
perhaps inspire him to learn of these things 
at first hand. 

The book contains more in the way of 
discussion of principles than the previous 
texts on municipal government. Professor 
Kneier offers a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial and statistical data to support generali- 
zations. The work is very liberally docu- 
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mented. It should be a most valuable text 
and reference book. 

The second of these books is by that old 
master, William Bennett Munro. It is 
more than a revision of his previous books 
on the same subject—municipal adminis- 
tration. Whereas Professor Bneier’s book 
deals with the organization of city govern- 
ment and the shaping of public opinion into 
policies, Professor Munro’s discusses, the 
organization in action—doing the things 
for which local government is created and 
maintained. 

After a very brief survey of city govern- 
ment organization, and after pointing out 
why government cannot and should not be 
judged by criteria applicable to business, 
Professor Munro discusses the staff depart- 
ments and their work as a preliminary to an 
examination of the various service activi- 
ties. His chapters on various aspects of 
the subject of municipal finance are an 
entertaining presentation of a difficult sub- 
ject. This book again demonstrates Pro- 
fessor Munro’s literary capacities. Would 
that all writers might present their material 
so attractively. Any author can accumu- 
late facts concerning government, but not 
many can make the subject live as does 
Professor Munro. 

Professor Munro has included chapters 
not usually found in books of the same title. 
These are such as those on traffic regula- 
tions, special assessments, abatement of 
nuisances, inspection of weights and meas- 
ures, the city legal department, hospitals, 
libraries, and airports. 

The greatest value of Professor. Munro’s 
work will be found in the value of the judg- 
ments expressed by him after a lifetime of 
study and discussion of municipal problems. 
The sanity of his viewpoint is well illus- 
trdted by the following: 

“The merits and shortcomings of munici- 
pal ownership, as a general policy, cannot 
be determined by appealing to the outcome 
of this or that adventure in it. The policy 
of municipal ownership succeeds in one city 
and fails in another. It succeeds when ap- 
plied to one utility and fails when applied to 
another even in the same city. ... Its 
success or failure depends upon the city, its 
traditions and its personnel, as well as upon 
the local problems of the utility concerned. 
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Too often the issue has been discussed as 
though it were one of profit and loss alone 

. but the issue is not one of finance 
alone. Itis not merely one of surplus or 
deficit. There are social gains and losses 
connected with the form of public utility 
operation which are too intangible to be set 
down on balance sheets but are of great im- 
portance none the less. . . . The issue can 
not be settled by tnere matching dollars and 
dimes. . . . Municipal ownership is not 
altogether a question of economics, but of 
politics and social ethics as well.” 

H. R. Enstow 
New York State Tax Department 


Graves, W. Brooke. Uniform State Ac- 
tion. Pp. xii, 868. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
$3.50. 


The United States has always been char- 
acterized by the looseness of its govern- 
menjal organization. Our Nation was 
bofn under the Milky Way, and one of the 


principal reasons for the establishment of 


the Federal Constitution was to bring some 
slight degree of order out of the varied, po- 
litical systems which had sprung up follow- 
ing the ringing of the Liberty Bell. James 
Wilson remarked to the Convention of 
1787, “All thirteen states, though agreeing 
in scarce any other instance, agree in plac- 
ing a single magistrate at the head of the 
government.” But even in this case, the 
Convention could not use the word “‘gover- 
nor” in the Constitution, because not every 
state had given its chief executive that title. 

The history of the past 140 years might 
be written in terms of a race between 
federal centralization and state eccentricity. 
As long as our economic edifice remained 
compact and our social structure simple, 
there was little reason to deprecate these 
differences between the states. During the 
last half-century, however, inharmonious 
state sanction has become increasingly seri- 
ous, due in no small part to the larger toll it 
is levying on our commercial system. ‘The 
story of the steps which have been taken 
“to form a more perfect union” furnishes 
the theme of this valuable study by Profes- 
sor Graves. 

The need for legislative uniformity was 
the first to attract attention, and in 1892 
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the Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws was established. This 
organization has encountered almost in- 
superable difficulties, but im spite of its 
slow progress, it has had a considerable in- 
fluence. The chief problem has been the 
lack of an effective Liaison with the legis 
lators who must enact its ‘proposals. Al- 
though the commissioners are officially 
designated by the governors, they are rarely 
members of the legislatures in their states, 
and it is only natural that the lawmakers 
should confuse their efforts with those of 
well-meaning but unofficial lobbying agen- 
cies. The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion has assisted in filling this gap, but there 
is still a long road to travel before our forty- 
eight lawmaking machines work in agree- 
ment with one another. 

More rapid strides toward uniform state 
action have been taken in the field of ad- 
ministration than in the field of legislation. 
The main burden of this advance has failen 
on the shoulders of various organizations of 
public administrative officials. The Gov- 
ernors’ Conference was an important 
ageney of this kind, and although it did not 
fully live up to the lofty expectations of its 
founders, it did call attention to a type of 
machinery which has been most useful. 
Some of these organizations of state officials, 
like the National Association of State High- 
way Officials, have the active assistance of 
departments or bureaus in the Federal 
Government. Others, like the Conference 
of Insurance Commissioners, have devel- 
oped quite independently of national prod- 
ding. Both types have flourished, and 
even when the impetus for the organization 
comes from Washington, there is little 
evidence of serious efforts to impose na- 
tional policies on the states through it. 
Federal assistance and insistence have been 
directed, for the most part, toward increas- 
ing efficiency, eliminating waste, and en- 
couraging genuine codrdination of activity 
among the states themselves. 

If there is a moral to be drawn from 
Professor Graves’ careful survey of the 
work of these agencies, it is that organiza- 
tions of state officials are more effective in 
securing uniformity than are outside groups. 
The reluctance of the courts to adopt 
whole-heartedly the carefully prepared 
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recommendations of the American Law 
Institute may be due, in part at least, to 
the fact that they were not framed by 
judges. 

In accordance with this moral, Professor 
Graves propgses,a program which seems 
exceedingly sound. He suggests, among 
other things, that an agency be established 
which would bring together the work of 
theses various organizations of publie off- 
cials, and which would provide them with 
the assistance of an adequate trained staff. 
This proposal is, indeed, now on its way 
to realization. The recently established 
Council of State Governments will make 
available to the organizations of state 
officials the extensive resources of the In- 
terstate Reference Bureau. A number of 
these organizations are represented on the 
Board of Managers of the new organization, 
thus making a closer cojrdination of their 
efforts possible. It is certainly true that if 
we are able to avoid the dangers of excessive 
centralization, it will be due, to the solid 
work of agencies of this character rather 
than to the fulminations of our Tories. 

Ropney L. Mort 

Colgate University 


Bucx, A. E. The Budget in Governments 
of Today. Pp. x, 349. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Coming from an author of wide expe- 
rience in the field of municipal finance, this 
volume may be said to bear the stamp of 
authority. Its purpose is to summarize 
the essential features of budget-making in 
theory and practice, both in this country 
and abroad, and to point the way toward 
future progress. In an economic depres- 
sion the severity of which the world has 
scarcely known before, governments, no 
less than individuals, have been hard 
pressed to balance revenues against ex- 
penditures. The harassing financial prob- 
lems of the thirties have stimulated a re- 
newed interest in the budget and budgetary 
processes. i 

From a brief treatise of the origin and 
development of the budget in various coun- 
tries, Mr. Buck turns to a discussion of the 
general aspects of budget-making. The 
most important of these he finds to be the 
political and technical aspects. Viewed 
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historically, the budget is rooted in the 
development of representative government; 
but recently in different nations, dictatorial 
powers have been assumed by the executive 
branch. For example, in Italy the old 
parliamentary power has begn almost en- 
tirely subordinated to the Dictator and the 
Fascist Grand Council. ‘The Hitler govern- 
ment in Germany has been vested with sole 
responsibility for the authorization ef the 
budget for a period of four years. 

In the chapter, “The Budget As a Finan- 
cia] Plan,” the author asserts that one of 
the cardinal principles to be observed in 
formulating a budget is that of equilibrium, 
or a balance between revenues and ex- 
penditures. This is its “most essential fea- 
ture.’ Some writers, however, regard 
this as an elastic principle and would bal- 
ance the budget not as an annual computa- 
tion, but as a series of long-term operations 
extending over an economic cycle. Such a 
policy, if used in conjunction with the 
annual budget, might offer an advantage 
over the present system, provided that it 
were applied to a definite period of plan- 
ning, as, for example, a period of five years. 
The practice of splitting the budget into 
two parts designated as “‘ordinary” and 
*‘extraordinary” has been generally con- 
demned when tried in other countries. The 
experience of our own Federal Government 
in this regard is not likely to prove different 
from that elsewhere. 

In the United States, the development of 
the budget has hardly passed beyond the 
initial stages. Some of the major handi- 
caps to progress are: (1) an inflexible divi- 
sion of national and state finances; (2) an 
unwarranted separation of powers between 
the legislative and executive branches; (3) 
the cumbersome method of bicameral legis- 
lation; and (4) the frequent lack of party 
control and party unity. The present work 
in itself constitutes a noteworthy contribu- 
tion toward the solution of these difficulties. 

Tipton R. SNAVELY 

University of Virginia 


Facan, Ermer D., and C. W. Macy. Pub- 
lic Finance, Selected Readings. Pp. 954. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1934. $4:50. 


The editors have brought within the 
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covers of one book a considerable part of 
the cream of the now extensive literature on 
public finance. Selections have been taken 
from the works of Seligman, Dalton, Lutz, 
Peck, Wagner, Kendrick, Simpson, Leland, 
Groves, T. S. Adams, Jensen, Pigou, Hun- 
ter, Studenski, Blakey, H. G. Brown, Heer, 
and several other writers. On the whole, 
excellent judgment has been shown in the 
selection, the annotation, and the organiza- 
tion of this book of readings. The em- 
phasis on the economic and social aspects 
of public finance, the inclusion of recent 
contributions, such as selections on public 
expenditures and the business cycle, and 
the use of extracts from reports, periodicals, 
and other material not easily available to 
students, especially deserve commendation. 
The usefulness of the book for classroom 
work is extended by the questions and 
problems for discussion, the suggestions for 
research, and the bibliographical note at 
thé end of each chapter. 
DenzeL C. CLINE 
Princeton University 


Drmock, Marsau E. GovernmenteOper- 
ated Enterprises in the Panama Canal 
Zone. Pp. xix, 248. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. $2.50. 


This monograph by Professor Dimock is 
one of the few complete studies of govern- 
ment-operated enterprises in isolated com- 
munities. And it is among the best. 
The author gives the background of Isth- 
mian administration, briefly describes the 
development of business functions in the 
Zone, and outlines the relationships of the 
various agencies of control in Washington, 
New York, and the Isthmus. He covers 
in detail the Panama Railroad, the shipping 
line, and other business services. He finds 
all of them to compare favorably with the 
best-regulated private business enterprises. 
The system and problems of financial ad- 
ministration and personnel management are 
then separately considered in some detail. 
A brief chapter indulges in a discourse on 
the principles underlying government- 
owned corporations, and the final chapter 
sums up the author’s conclusions and 
recommendations. Although the author 
has high praise for the honest and capable 
administration of the enterprises studied, 
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he does not hesitate to be specific in his 
recommendations for improvement. 

The present reviewer is impressed by the 
mastery of detail and the completeness of 
facts which the book reveals, particularly 
when one considers that only about seven 
months intervened between its inftiatior? 
and its completion. The’ bulk of the 
author’s information was derived from per- 
sonal interviews, mostly in ‘the Canal Zone. 
Mention is made of certain investigations 
and recommendations made by the Bureau 
of Efficiency. From personal knowledge of 
the thorough work of that now defunct gov- 
ernmental unit, the present reviewer regrets 
that the author did not indicate to what 
extent he availed himself of its findings. 

The book is well printed, and has suff- 
cient charts and tables to make clear the 
scale of operation, and the interrelations of 
the complex administrative organizations, 
of the enterprises in this laboratory of ex- 
perimentation in the relations of govem- 
ment and business. 

Lorser H. Evans 

Princeton University 


Corwin, Epwarp $. The Twilight of the 
Supreme Court. Pp. xix, 237. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 
$2.50. 

In this book, containing the lectures de- 
livered at Yale on the Storrs Foundation, 
Professor Corwin has contributed a brilliant 
and profound analysis of major trends in 
American constitutional law. The general 
theme of the book is the constitutionality of 
the NIRA, but this seldom emerges as the 
basis of a direct discussion. The author 
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single picture the development of Supreme 
Court policies, past and present, in the 
interpretation of those principles upon 
which the New Deal must constitutionally 
rest. 

Three great problems are dissected for 
the reader: the respective limits of executive 
versus legislative power, property rights 
versus the police power, and the commerce 
power in relation to Federal control over 
the industrial process. Professor Corwin 
demonstrates how the Court has gone 
through three periods of development. In 
the first, the strong bias of Marshall led to 
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an emphasis upon national power and a 
tendency to interpret the Constitution in 
terms of the meaning understood by the 
framers of that document. The second 
period, extending from 1835 to the death of 
Justice Brewey in 1910, was the era of con- 
stitutional theory during which there de- 
veloped the ‘Dual Federalism” theory of 
the nature°of the Union, the derived doc- 
trine of “Due Process,” and so forth, the 
whole being colored by the general devotion 
of the Court, after the Civil War, to the 
principles of laissez faire. The third 
period, the present, thus finds the Court 
equipped with such a variety of conflicting ` 
precedents and theories that, in approach- 
ing such a problem as the constitutionality 
of the New Deal, it “is vested with substan- 
tially complete freedom of choice.” 

Since the Court has thus “made itself 
morally answerable for the safety and wel- 
fare of the Nation,” and since, though it 
may “frustrate attempted solutions” of 
exigent governmental problems, it is “im- 


potent to provide solutions ofits own,” the 


author concludes that “it is the plain duty 
of the Court to give over attempting to 
supervise national legislative policies on the 
basis of a super-constitution which, in the 
name of the Constitution, repeals and de- 
stroys that historic document.” This is 
sound advice, but it is unlikely that it will be 
heeded. 
Grayson L. Kirk 


University of Wisconsin 


Wauiack, Henry A. New Frontiers. Pp. 
vi, 314. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1934. $3.00. 

Rossins, LIONEL. The Great Depression. 
Pp. xiv, 238. London: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934, $3.00. 

One lays down New Frontiers with a mix- 
ture of admiration and sadness. Secretary 
Wallace is so charmingly frank, so felicitous 
in expression, and so filled with idealism 
that the reader is enthusiastically sympa- 
thetic with his analysis dnd tempted to 
agree throughout. If he turns from the 
volume to the national scene in the spring 
months of 1935, he may quickly become 
despondent. ° 

Complications and contradictions in 
modern economic and political life are so 
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numerous and so harassing that a case 
against laissez faire is easily stated, and al- 
most countless writers are doing it, Our 
social institutions are man-made. Pre- 
sumably we may modify them as we see fit, 
deciding upon suitable goals gnd directing 
our efforts toward their attainment. ‘There 
is no reason for viewing our existing frame- 
work as sacred. Nor is it difficult to agree 
with Secretary Wallace in most of his 
diagnosis. Within a few years the position 
of the United States has changed, and very 
rapidly. Speaking only in relative terms, 
we are in a “surplus” economy as compared 
with the “deficit” economy of the past. 
Population increase is being retarded. Ex- 
tensive cultivation must be replaced by in- 
tensive. Ortega’s “Revolt of the Masses” 
is upon us, and no longer will the general 
public, even though “economic illiterates,”’ 
accept a leadership whose economic literacy 
and disinterestedness they have the best of 
reasons for doubting. 

But what is to be done? Readers of this 
review are enthusiastically referred to New 
Frontiers for its author’s views, and are at 
the same time urged to read Charles A. 
Beard’s recent volume The Open Door at 
Home for a distinctly different presentation. 
(Parenthetically it may be observed that 
Secretary Wallace has urged that all of us 
read and discuss Professor Beard’s study.) 
It seems desirable to undertake more ‘‘eco- 
nomic planning.” . Russia and nearly every 
other country, including our own, are trying 
it in differing degrees and in various ways. 
But with us, at least for the present, the 
difficulties and the friction are appalling. 
Given a population ready to accept direc- 
tion and,even a moderately intelligent lead- 
ership, much can certainly be done, and as 
the years pass, the area within which plan- 
ning and direction may be effective will be 
enlarged. 

Yet the present confusion is dishearten- 
ing. We waver between recovery and re- 
form, and the gains for both are slight. 
Attempts to change the status of the 
farmer by raising the price of his product 
have created a price differential against him 
in foreign markets, and our exports, par- 
ticularly of cotton, have sharply declined. 
The NRA is visibly weakening. Efforts to 
correct some of the worst industrial abuses 
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have achieved only a moderate success, 
while allegations of price fixing, racketeer- 
ing, and worse, along with persistent strain 
in labor relations, are gaining rather than 
diminishing. Opposition to the Adminis- 
tration is distinctly gaining. 

* One difficulty is a general lack of agree- 
ment as to what we want. Our goals are 
not clearly defined. Another is that the 
problems are bewildering in their com- 
plexity. Still another ‘is the persistent 
clash of interests in a democratic society 
endeavoring to function through parlia- 
mentary institutions and still anxious to 
retain the fundamentals of nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism. New Frontiers presents 
the new situation admirably, and, to re- 
peat, one of the best features of the treat- 
ment is its frankness, its intellectual candor. 
The author is not cocksure, but he does see 
the problems, and states them clearly. 

Professor Robbins is the professional 
economist with a leaning toward the ortho- 
doxy that has recently been so condemned 

.and even despised by enthusiasts for a new 
order. In successive chapters he surveys 
developments since 1914, with specialem- 
phasis on the depression years, analyzes the 
current situation, and closes with chapters 
on the conditions of recovery and our 
prospects, 

As the reader might expect, he has little 
confidence in much of the American effort, 
although it is “too early to say whether the 
American emergency legislation will pre- 
vent the coming of some degree of re- 
covery.” The intellectual and political 
limitations of any planning authority are 
apt to result in merely reproducing the in- 
stitutians of a ‘‘planless’”’ society and the 
“chaos of competitive enterprise” which it 
strives to eliminate. Given the existing 
situation, the “probability of peace and 
progress in the next half-century is not 
very great,” 

Recent years have seen rapid swings in 
public sentiment. During the “new era” 
the older economic views were brushed 
aside. In the early years of “‘the great 
depression” there was a reaction toward the 
more orthodox outlook. The “New Deal” 
has despised the professional economists, 
and we cannot yet be sure that the pendu- 
lum is again swinging in their direction. 
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But signs of such a change are appearing, 
and Professor Robbins’ book is an admira- 
ble statement of the contribution that pro- 
fessional economists can furnish if the pub- 
lic cares to listen. 
Ernest Minor PATTERSON 
University of Pennsylvania "° e 


Hacker, Louis M. A Short History of the 
New Deal. Pp. 151. *New York: F., S. 
Crofts & Company, 1934. $1.75. 


Many features make this book worthy of 
praise—its admirable arrangement, its 
accurate simplification of complex data, its 
straightforward and spirited style. But 
it is rendered peculiarly refreshing by its 
frankness. Dr. Hacker has set an example 
which deserves to be followed. His review 
leads to conclusions. He expresses his 
judgments with disarming candor. Too 
many writers on pressing current problems 
and policies apologize for the tentative 
nature of their recommendations beceuse 
the developments with which they deal are 
so recent. Dr. Hacker understands that, 
they are but the latest phases of a very old 
histery—that they belong to a process. 
He accepts, therefore, his responsibility as 
a historian to project the future for a 
reasonable distance. 

Dr. Hacker is never chargeable with the 
stilted scholarship and the studied evasion 
which characterize too much of the writing 
on the New Deal. With great simplicity 
and fidelity he recounts the facts and tells 
you what he thinks they mean. He ex- 
amines theory and practice, and does not 
fail to pronounce upon both. He says very 
justly: “There can be no question that 
President Roosevelt ... sought tp guar- 
antee Americans the right to their homes, 
livelihoods, and individual security; and 
that, equally, he was devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the capitalist system.” He goes 
on to show that the New Deal, in spite of it- 
self, is demonstrating these loyalties to be 
incompatible: “In the final analysis, we are 
confronted by this question: Can we pro- 
vide for alf our surplus farmers and all our 
surplus workers, at high consumption levels, 
in an economic order that is founded on 
profit and not on use?” He declares that 
the New Deal, to the date of writing, “had 
turned out to be no revolution because it 
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had effected no enduring changes in the class 
relations in American economic society.” 

Dr. Hacker draws, in broad, deft strokes, 
the picture of technological proficiency 
made abortive by closed markets at home 
and abroad. Hyg despises the reversions to 
the primitive such as are illustrated in the 
subsistence homestead projects and the use 
of TVA *power to operate table toasters 
instead Of tractor works and textile mills. 
He wants a social reconstruction which will 
permit us to enjoy voluntary leisure and a 
higher standard of living. He wants a 
better therapy than the strait-jacket 
of attempted price maintenance. He wants 
an end to experiments which are as expen- 
sive as they are self-frustrating. It is much 
to voice these opinions as advocacies. But 
the special virtue of this volume lies in the 
natural emergence of these views from 
our familiar, but too often unanalyzed, 
experience. 

For an outline and appraisal of the New 
Deal, neither layman nor scholar can do 
better than examine this book. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

Johns Hopkins University 


Kent, Frank R. Without Gloves. Pp. ix, 
306. New York: William Morrow & 
Company, 1934. $2.50. 


Frank R. Kent, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Sun, has a well- 
deserved reputation as, being one of the 
keenest and best informed of present-day 
journalists—a reputation that is abun- 
dantly sustained in this latest volume. 
It is made up of his running comment on the 
New Deal, which is by no means to his 
liking, but he is wise enough to realize that 
it must take its course. Kent writes from 
the point of view of an “old-fashioned Dem- 
ocrat” who does not enthuse over Federal 
control and regulation, and is by no means 
enthusiastic over government by experts. 
He makes an earnest plea for clear-sighted 
recognition of political and economic facts 
and their implications. He points out with 
rapier-like incisiveness who eventually will 
pay—not the huge fortunes—not the sloth 
of the land; but the “unorganized goats” as 
he calls them, the great mass of intelligent, 
sound citizens, the comparatively small in- 
comes, the silent, reliable, taxpaying public. 
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They are the inevitable “goats of waste, 
graft, inefficiency and experimentation.” 

Kent, however, does not write as a parti- 
san nor as a propagandist, but rather as a 
trained observer of long standing, who has a 
definite political philosophy of his own. 
He is perhaps one of the freest journalists 
in America; free from writing to order; freg 
from personal prejudice (although‘he has his 
likes and dislikes, as has every other mot- 
tal); free from political ambition or desire 
for office. With keen perception and dry 
wit, he points out the dangers of any auto- 
cratic government of the people ... of a 
government by experts. Through uncol- 
ored glasses he looks at Administration 
propaganda; at the threat of a self-perpet- 
uating national machinery of Federal em- 
ployees; at the burden of taxation involved 
in lavish Federal expenditure, excessive 
relief machinery, an unbalanced budget, 
and an unprecedented debt structure. It 
is needless to add that the book is enter- 
taining, as are all the products of his pen. 
Whether one is in agreement with his views 
or not, one will profit in learning more about 
them. 

Cuinton Rogers Wooprurr 
Philadelphia 


STOLLBERG, BENJAMIN, and WARREN JAY 
Vinton. The Economie Consequences 
of the New Deal. Pp. 85. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1935. 
$1.00. i 


This is probably: the most effective, 
direct, and stimulating pamphlet that has 
appeared since the beginning of the depres- 
sion. The authors describe the conflict be- 
tween the various social and economic forces 
behind the New Deal. They consider the 
status of big business, the middle classes, 
and labor, and they end with a very brief 
analysis of the Roosevelt solutions. One’s 
attitude toward this little book is very 
likely to depend on one’s social philosophy. 
To a person generally sympathetic with 
Rooseveltian Liberalism, it will appear to be 
unfair and entirely unsound. By the con- 
servative critic of the New Deal, it will be 
regarded as mere socialistic propaganda. 
The radical is likely to look upon it as an 
Incisive and accurate analysis of the New 
Deal. 
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The principal shortcomings of the pam- 
phlet have to do with its excessive brevity 
and its sketchy presentation of factuàl de- 
tail. At many points its statements are 
too general and its style somewhat too 
clever. It is probable, however, that the 
authors *would be the last to claim that 
they had produced a scholarly treatment of 
their subject. What they have done is to 
write a highly successful pamphlet. Such 
passages as the following, however angry 
they may make the staunch defenders of 
the New Deal or however injudicious they 
may sound to the serious scholar, are not 
likely to make this volume less effective as 
a pamphlet: “But the aces dealt by the New 
Deal have somehow fallen right where they 
were before” (p. 26). “Under the ‘Roose- 
velt Revolution’ the dividends and profits 
of Big Ownership are evidently getting out 
of the depression” (p. 36). “The truth is 
that under monopoly capitalism the very 
funetion of the middle class as owners is to 
be exploited. The middle classes save so 

that the rich may own” (p. 40). “The New 
Deal for labor has consisted largely in mov- 
ing one speech forward and two steps hack- 
ward” (p. 63). “There is nothing the New 
Deal has so far done that could not have 
been done better by an earthquake” (p. 85). 
EDWARD BERMAN 
University of Illinois 


STEEL-MAITLAND, Str ARTHUR. The New 
America. Pp. xiii, 238. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. $2.50. 


Although this volume was written pri- 
marily for the English reader, and was de- 
signed to offer him a comprehensive and 
impartial picture of the “New Deal” in the 
United States, it should prove interesting 
to many American readers. The author’s 
experience in politics, and his long associa- 
tion with the London School of Economics, 
offer ample evidence of his ability to write 
such a book, and few people will deny the 
dearth of impartial studies of many of the 
problems that confront this country. 

The general conclusions tHat emerge 
from Sir Arthur’s analysis are distinctly 
optimistic. Recognizing that some of the 
reform measures have delayed business re- 
covery, he still finds that the extent of the 
actual recovery is appreciable, and feels 
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that these reforms are themselves of such 
significance that it was worth while retard- 
ing the rate of economic revival in order 
to place them on the statute books. In 
common with many other students, how- 
ever, he severely criticizes the monetary 
policy of the present Administratione After 
a careful description of* its successive 
phases, he comes to the conclusion that the 
small gains it offered weré not commensu- 
rate with the penafties that it imposed, and 
calls attention to the possibility of consid- 
erable credit inflatioh whenever a business 
revival gathers momentum. 

With such conclusions there can be little 
disagreement, and, in the light of its clear 
description of New Deal policies and its 
compact statistical appendices, this book 
can be highly recommended to all who wish 
to obtain a comprehensive picture of what 
has been undertaken. 

F. CYRIL JAMES 

University of Pennsylvania ° 


Heaton, Herpert. The British Way to 


Recovery. Pp. vi, 184. Minneapolis: ° 


University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
$2.00. 


When so many vague dogmas are in cir- 
culation as to how foreign countries have 
(or have not) recovered from depression, it 
is pleasant to come upon this little volume 
written by a man who not only is familiar 
with the countries about which he writes, 
but also has obviously studied recent de- 
velopments before describing them. 

Most of the book is concerned with recent 
economic policies in Great Britain, and it is 
sufficiently demonstrated that England did 
not “let Nature take its course,” buf ener- 
getically developed programs of recovery 
that bear more than a superficial resem- 
blance to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. But, if England was as 
anxious as the United States to lift business 
to greater levels of activity by somewhat 
similar methods, the fiscal programs of the 
two countriés differed widely. Deficits are 
not popular in England, and there has been 
greater reluctance to adopt vague ideas 
about spending ofeself into prosperity. 
Moreover, as Dr. Heaton points out, Aus- 
tralia has followed the same ideals as Eng- 
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land in this regard, cleaning her fiscal house 
by the “ax and tax method” to a degree 
that exceeded even England’s steps in that 
direction. 

More significant, however, than the de- 
scription of, British recovery measures 
(which havea general similarity to those 
iņ all developed countries) is the demon- 
stration of the importance of sound and 
efficient publie institutions. British banks 
did not crack in 1929 or in 1931; the “brain 
trust” and administrative mechanism of the 
civil service was functioning efficiently long 
before the crisis; the labor exchanges and 
the unemployment insurance scheme were 
able to take care of relief smoothly and 
undemonstratively! Similarly, in the 
case of Australia, the success of the recovery 
program was due largely to the Loan Coun- 
cil, the Arbitration Court, and the Com- 
monwealth Bank. 

Probably the most difficult task con- 
fronting the United States is that of build- 
ing an efficient administrative mechanism, 
rather than of discovering sensational de- 
vices to scare people into prosperity; and 
Professor Heaton is to be congratulated 
upon the superb way in which he has pre- 
sented this picture concisely and readably. 

F. CYRIL JAMES 

University of Pennsylvania 


Hoover, Catvin B. Germany Enters the 
Third Reich. Pp. 243. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.50. 


This is a thoughtful volume on the rise of 
Hitler and National Socialism by the author 
of the much discussed Economic Infe of 
Soviet Russia. Even more than the earlier 
work, it shows the hand of the experienced 
observer and critic. 

Four excellent chapters trace the develop- 
ment of the economic system in Germany 
from the collapse at the end of the World 
War to the “Eve of the Third Reichk.” The 
fifth chapter sketches the rise of Hitler, 
and the sixth pictures “National Socialism 
in Action.” The next ‘two discuss- its 
basic principles and its economic aspects, 
and the last, certain “International Con- 
sequences of the Third Reich.” 

In the account of the Republic from the 
collapse of the Empire to the rise of Hitler, 
the failure of Marxian socialism stands out 
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in strong relief. Its leaders lost a great op- 
portunity in 1918, when “Ebert and his 
associates made it possible to retain the 
capitalistic system in Germany... ” 
They did more, they buttressed it in the 
Weimar Constitutional Convention, and 
during the next decade sacrificed socialism 
still further in a futile and paradoxical 
policy of compromise. ° 

In the chapter on “National Socialism jn 
Action,” we have a good®picture of the so- 
cial integration of the economic life of the 
nation through cartelization and the ex- 
pansion of the functions of the national, 
state, and municipal governments. Of 
course, even prewar Germany was known 
as the classic land of state intervention, 
and the extension of social control under 
the Third Reich is therefore, in a sense at 
least, a matter of degree. The Nazis’ anti- 
Jewish policy is, according to the author, 
largely due to economic causes. The ultra- 
nationalistic foreign policy he attributes 
to various causes, among them the psycho- 
logical reaction to the humiliations involved 
in the terms of peace, and the provincial 
character of the leaders of the movement, 
none of whom have had training or con- 
tacts outside of Germany. The new 
peasants’ code, which provides protection 
against foreclosures and reducing the inter- 
est rates, is in accordance with the Nazi 
program to clear land of all debt. 

According to Mr. Hoover, National 
Socialism is distinctly anti-capitalistic. 
With this point of*-view, the present re- 
viewer cannot wholly agree. Mr. Hoover 
himself makes the point that it is a mass 
movement of the impoverished middle class 
and peasants, and not of the proletariat. 
As such, it would normally be anti-pathetic 
to the demands of the latter. Besides, the 
thesis is hard to maintain in the face of the 
well-known support given the movement by 
big industrialists like Thyssen, and of the 
suppression of the rights of organized labor. 
Of course, its anti-Jewish policy and the 
encroachments upon the independence of 
big and little business alike, seem to favor 
the author’s point of view. From the stand- 
point of its philosophy of government, 
National Socialism, like Fascism, in setting 
up the complete, supremacy of the totali- 
tarian state, makes the retention of private 
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capital largely a matter of.expediency, and 
the line of development of both might con- 
sistently arrive at a common point with 
that of Communism. 
Wiutram E. LINGELBACH 
University of Pennsylvania 


$ + 

Emeny, Brooxs. The Strategy of Raw 
Materials. Pp. xiv, 202. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Almost every one has‘known that Ameri- 
can supplies of raw materials exceed those 
of any other country,*but few persons can 
have realized, until the publication of this 
book, just how greatly favored the United 
States has been. On the basis of a compre- 
hensive and painstaking analysis of the 
problem, Mr. Emeny is convinced that 
manganese offers our only really serious 
mineral problem, one which is great enough 
to warrant the accumulation by the Gov- 
ernment of an adequate war reserve stock. 
Noeother essential raw materials which we 
normally import in large quantities, except 
possibly tin and chromite, would present 
a critical problem. The careful husband- 
ing of normal commercial stocks, the devel- 
opment of our own limited reserves, the. 
availability of nearby supplies, and the 
possibility, as in the case of rubber, of syn- 
thetic manufacture, would get us through 
a two-year period of belligerency without 
serious deprivation. 

Mr. Emeny’s study, which, by the way, 
is illuminated with exceptionally good 
charts, reiterates a point discussed several 
years ago by Sir Thomas H. Holland, 
namely, that the United States and the 
British Empire control approximately 75 
per cept of the world’s mineral resources, 
and are thus potentially able to exert a 
truly formidable control over the peace of 
the world. But apart from that, this little 
book, by a process of simple mathematical 
demonstration, gives the lie direct to the 
militarists and alarmists who make such an 
unceasing din about our need for a mighty 
military establishment to protect our shores 
from the menace of invasion. ° 

Grayson L. KIRK 

University of Wisconsin 


Wort, Marrtuew. Labor, Industry and 
Government, Pp. 341. New York: D. 
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$2.00. 


Samuel Gompers, during the height of 
his career as president of the American 
Federation of Labor, published a number of 
books giving his point of view on labor 
problems. In 1903, John Mitchel, then 
head of the United Mine Workers, published 
his volume on organized labor. In the 
present volume, Mr. Woll; a vice-president 
of the Federation and for years the head of 
numerous enterprises connected with the 
trade union movement, tells us what he 
thinks of the cause of organized labor and 
its attitudes. The writings of Gompers 
were as a, rule direct and forceful, and un- 
doubtedly representative of the viewpoint 
of trade union officialdom. Mitchell’s 
book is an admirable treatment, well-con- 
sidered and ably organized, of the problems 
of organized labor. Mr. Woll’s book differs 
from these. At many points it is a forceful 
expression of a view which is probably held 
by most American labor leaders, as in Its 
treatment of the right to strike, the use of 
injunctions, the shortening of hours, and 
labogs “new” wage theory. But in many 
respects it expresses Mr. Woll’s own views 
in a way which would probably not receive 
the approval of important leaders. With 
the exception of a few chapters, notably 
those in labor-management coöperation 
and on prison labor, the volume is not de- 
voted to a presentation of factual detail. 

The reader will find very little material 
which indicates that criticism of American 
unionism is ever justifiable. The whole 
issue of craft versus industrial unionism 
is handled by denying that the American 
Federation of Labor prefers one to another, 
and by submerging the issue in the some- 
what different problem of vertical versus 
horizontal unionism, which Mr. Woll deals 
with as though it were the same as the 
issue of company versus independent 
unionism. He is fairly consistent in his 
fear of Government control over union 
activities, and is not enthusiastic about the 
NRA and What it implies. He is an isola- 
tionist in his belief in a protective tariff and 
a self-sufficient America, his criticism of the 
International Labér Organization, his op- 
position to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, and his conviction that labor 
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has little or nothing to learn from other 
countries. He is a conservative in his 
opposition to anything in the nature of an 
attack on capitalism, his criticism of any 
scheme of economic planning which in- 
volves Government control, his continued 
unbelief in a third party movement, and his 
aggressive antagonism to all forms of 
radicalism* 

a Epwarp BERMAN 

University of Ilinois 


CLARK, MarsoriE Rute. Organized Labor 
in Mexico. Pp. 315. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
$2.50. 


Here is the best book yet printed on the 
development of the labor movement in 
Mexico. There has been a deal of nonsense 
on the subject from time to time, ranging 
from rhapsodies upon the C.R.O.M. (which 
is Mexico’s Federation of Labor, a sort of 
warmed-over A. F. of L. with all the latter’s 
faults and practically none of its virtues) 
to vitriolic denunciation of Mexican labor’s 
radicalism. Miss Clark does better. She 
roots the labor movement of Mexico in the 
clear and abundant abuses of the old régime. 
She paints the emerging leaders of the labor 
movement sympathetically but without 
blinking. Under her brush, these leaders 
appear very much as leaders elsewhere— 
good, bad, and indifferent, mostly indif- 
ferent. : 

Miss Clark’s portrayal of the political 
ramifications of the labor struggle is ex- 
cellent. She sketches in the varied for- 
tunes of the attempts to organize as they 
fit into the scheme of Mexican things as 
they are—or were. The conflicts and con- 
fusions resulting from the struggle between 
Madero and Zapata; the alliance of Calles 
and Morones; the enmity between Obregdn 
and Morones, and the battle between the 
new leaders of the National Revolutionary 
Party and Morones, with the consequent 
destruction of the C.R.O.M.; the emergence 
of new and regional movements, each tied 
to the tail of some new political kite—all 
help to explain why there is in Mexico 
nothing which remotely resembles a great 
national labor movement. 

HUBERT HERRING 

New York City 
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Hansen, Auvin H., et al. A Program for 
Unemployment Insurance and Relief in 
the United States. Pp. viii, 201. Minne- 
apolis; University of Minnesota Press, 
1934. $2.50, 


Institutional research, if I may use the 
expression, is at once the despair and the 
admiration of the individual student. This 
report makes the third of a cycle of unem- 
ployment studies which for compréhensive- 
ness and care have no equal in this country. 
Here money, facilities, and group judgment 
and experience focus admirably on a prob- 
lem as important as any on our social hori- 
zon. One can only hope that the fathers at 
Washington and in the states will ponder 
the results. 

The report includes an outline of a model 
unemployment compensation system, of 
course, but this has been done before. 
Briefly, a contractual system would provide 
benefits out of a state-wide pool supported 
by employers and employees. (Two of the 
authors have changed from their earlier 
recommendation of industry reserves.) It 
is estimated that 4 per cent of eligible pay 
roll (2.5 per cent from employers) would 
afford 26 weekly maximum benefits at 40 
per cent of wages and not more than $15.00. 
- But one contribution of this report is its 
presentation of a plea and a broad plan for 
codrdinating unemployment compensation 
with unemployment relief and with other 
socialinsurance. An emergency unemploy- 
ment benefit scheme would take up when 
compensation benefitiaries had exhausted 
their rights, and would also cover those 
persons not eligible for compensation in the 
first place. The emergency system, ex- 
pected ordinarily to carry on for another 26 
weeks, would be financed exclusively out of 
government funds, preferably three-fourths 
Federal, and its payments would be scaled 
at a measurably lower level than those of the 
compensation system. 

The most valuable section in the report 
deals with the problems and the possibilities 
of fund investment. As every tyro knows, 
these are innumerable and complex, and 
about them our knowledge, such as it is, is 
essentially empirical. One is grateful for 
the thorough exploration of the pros and 
cons of eight possible investment policies, 
although, if truth must be said. the doctri- 
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naire tone of much of this section seems 
hardly appropriate. I cite the note on p. 
179 and the third paragraph on p. 180. 
After all, “it is quite impossible in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge to arrive at any 
certain conclusion as to the best method” 
(p. 194) A middle-ground recommenda- 
tion. (two-thirds savings bank and one-third 
Federal Reserve bank deposits) emerges, 
which is expected to afford an automatic 
check on the swing of tife cycle but not to 
endanger Federal Reserve bank control. 
There is no question tat this would be far 
preferable to the proposal of the current 
Wagner bill to place all these funds with the 
Federal Treasury. 
C. A. Kure 
University of Pennsylvania 


Creewippen, T. S., and G. MYRDDIN- 
Evans. The Employment Exchange Serv- 
ice of Great Britain. Pp. xv, 310. New 
n Industrial Relations Counselors, 

934. 


Two years or so ago, before the majority 
of the American people were convinced 
about the desirability of state unemploy- 
ment insurance and public employment 
exchanges, most of the investigations of 
other countries’ experiences in these things 
were designed to discover whether or not 
they should be introduced here. Now, it 
seems, social security measures have become 
accepted; consequently, we are getting 
studies in the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment exchanges, 
with a view to learning what methods used 
abroad may be applicable in the United 
States. 

This volume, presenting the results of a 
study undertaken by two Englishmen 
closely connected with the administration 
of the British system of labor exchanges and 
unemployment insurance, follows a number 
of others on the same general subject spon- 
sored by Industrial Relations Counselors. 
It is the first of a series which will deal 
specifically with the administrative aspects 
of public unemployment measures. 

The work is divided logically into three 
parts. The first poses the problem by dis- 
cussing the nature of and the changes in the 
population and labor supply of Great Brit- 
ain: changes in the economic and industrial 
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situation ‘within the country, including 
agriculture; and changes—cyclical, sea- 
sonal, and secular—in the volume of em- 
ployment and unemployment and in the 
individual incidence of unemployment. 
Part Two, which contains the most signifi- 
cant material in the book, goes int the hiés- 
torical development, organization, location, 
‘and procedures of the Employment Ex- 
change Service. Special ‘attention is given 
to relief works, training of workers, de- 
casualization and regularization of employ- 
ment, and measurés for encouraging the 
mobility of labor. Part Three describes 
that phase of the Exchange’s work which is 
related directly to the administration of the 
unemployment insurance system. 

Two main disappointments await the 
informed reader of this volume. First, it is 
too short to give adequate scholarly treat- 
ment to many of the phases of public em- 
ployment exchange work—this, in spite of 
the fact that there are more than thirty 
tables and a number of charts, floor plans, 
and maps. Second, there is too little care-, 
ful discussion of one of the chief questions 
thatshave been raised by American students 
of the British system, namely, whether an 
organization can function effectively as a 
public employment exchange - when it 
spends much of its time in administering 
unemployment insurance matters. 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 

University of Pittsburgh 


Commons, Joun R. Myself. Pp. 201. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934, $3.00. 


The title of this book reminds one of a 
well-nigh forgotten diatribe on the ci-devant 
Kaiser, entitled “ Meinself und Gott”; but 
the reading of it gives no occasion to accuse 
the author of unseemly egotism. On the 
contrary, he has given us a friendly, chatty, 
interesting volume of reminiscences, which 

his “Friday-Niters” will understand and 
-= enjoy, and which outsiders will deeply ap- 
preciate even where they may not alto- 
gether undérstand. 

The life and work of John R. Commons is 
here exposed, though not fully revealed, 
for he remains an énigma, even to hiyself. 
He declares himself an economic skeptic 
who, like Descartes, adopted tentative 
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doubt as the beginning of wisdom; although, 
unlike the founder of modern philosophy, he 
remains a doubter until the end. Still, he 
has always had much faith, hope, and 
charity, so it would probably be more ap- 
propriate to call him a nonconformist, like 
his ancestor, John Rogers, who was burned 
at Smithfield in the reign of Mary, and his 
Presbyterian and Quaker forebears from 
that time to this. 

At any rate, John Rogers Commons has 
fought and bled for many causes, including 
proportional representation, free silver, 
single tax, Christian socialism, coöperation, 
municipal ownership, civil service reform, 
labor unionism, collective bargaining, in- 
dustrial conciliation, social insurance, and 
monetary stabilization. Some of these he 
has long since discarded, and some he still 
favors, while sadly recognizing and deplor- 
ing the defects of their qualities. He has 
been called socialist, communist, anarchist, 
and reactionary, even; but he declares him- 
self a liberal, saying that he has been trying 
to make capitalism good and thus to save 
Wisconsin and the Nation from politics, 
socialism, or anarchism. Just now, how- 
ever, he is somewhat discouraged at our 
pretentious and incompetent bureaucracy, 
looks askance at the New Deal, and cannot 
conceal his disgust at a situation which 
compels him, in recommending candidates 
for office, to write two letters: one to the 
chief of the governmental department con- 
cerned, the other to an influential politician. 

In his time, Professor Commons has been 


‘associated with notable economists and 


social reformers: R. T. Ely, who brought 
him to Wisconsin, Robert M. LaFollette, 
Charles McCarthy, Thorstein Veblen, 
Ralph M. Easley, E. W. Bemis, E. Dana 
Durand, Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, 
Eugene V. Debs, Victor Berger, Florence 
Kelley, Emma Goldman, W. L. Foster, 
Norman Lombard, and many others. He 
has also had many contacts with business, 
public and private. In brief, he is no mere 
armchair economist, but one who knows 
what is going on in the world, has read 
widely, thought much, written many books, 
and with it all has hammered out some 
original ideas, which may be found in his 
magnum opus, Institutional Economies. 
After a lifetime of incessant activity, this 
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valiant warrior is at present retired, resting, 
and recuperating, and before long, we hope, 
will be able to take the field again. 
J. E. LxRossienou 
University of Nebraska 


JEROME, Harry. Mechantzatwon in Indus- 
iry. Pp. xxxi, 484. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Researclf, 
1934. $3.50. : 


From the time of Makhus, economists 
have been concerned with the effects of 
machinery on labor. The discussion has 
turned on three questions: (1) the displacé- 
ment of skilled labor by the machine, (2) 
the displacement of labor from the industry 
in which the machine is introduced, and (8) 
the speed with which the economic system 
will absorb the displaced workers in new 
occupations. These questions are all statis- 
tical, since the effects of different machines 
have been widely variant. In the treat- 
ment of the subject by the classical econo- 
mists, the attack, however, was entirely by 
a priori reasoning. Curiously enough, the 
resort to statistical methods in this matter 
did not begin until 1920, and has been 
almost exclusively an American develop- 
ment, A large number of investigations of 
this kind—partly official and partly un- 
official—have been made in the United 
States in recent years. Professor Jerome 
in the present study, therefore, has had at 
his disposal a considerable amount of 
material, which he’ has supplemented by a 
diligent canvass of new fields. 

The author has not been interested, how- 
ever, primarily or even largely in relating 
this factual material to the three traditional 
problems enumerated above, although in a 
final chapter on “The Effects of Machines” 
he has excellently summarized the present 
state of our knowledge with reference to 
them. Professor Jerome’s main objective 
has been to picture the distribution of 
mechanization over industry, to measure 
the rate at which the mechanizing process 
has moved in different fields, and to analyze 
the conditions which govern that rate. 
Accordingly, in Chapters III-V he describes 
the more important forms of mechanization 
in manufacturing, in non-manufacturing 
industries, and in the handling of materials. 
The most important and original parts of 
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the book are Chapters VI, VII, and IX, 
dealing respectively with “Measures of 
Change in Mechanization,” “ Differences in 
degree of Mechanization,” and “Factors 
Determining the Rapidity of Mechaniza- 
tion.” There is also an interesting chapter 
oy ‘The Characteristics of the Machine 
Producing Industries.” 
GEORGE E. BARNETT 
Johns Hopkins*University 
e 


Lent, Ligero. Analisi di Statistica Econ- 
omica, Pp. 166. Milan: Casa Editrice 
Aracne, 1934. 15 lire. 


The lesson to be derived from such at- 
tempts as have been made at “Economic 
Diagnosis and Prognosis,” says the author 
of this book, the first chapter of which pre- 
sents a brief but temperate and broad- 
gauged account of these attempts, is that 
instead of relying upon “one or a few 
curves,” it will be necessary, for purposes 
both of diagnosis and of forecast, to use as 
bréad a statistical base as possible (p. 16). 
Hence the desirability of a “sort of reasoned 

“census of data reflecting economic fluctua- 
tions: a dictionary, in short,” which should 
“provide the reader with a guide that would 
permit him to become oriented with respect 
to some of the many statistical series which 
we possess” (p. 18). 

The idea of a “semeiological dictionary” 
goes back, as the author himself points out 
(pp. 17 f.), at least to Pantaleoni and 
Benini. With the modesty which charac- 
terizes the whole of his performance, the 
author protests that the book under review 
is “an attempt at, a mere sketch of” the 
“dictionary” imagined by his two eminent 
compatriots, since it contains “only some 
of the many topics which a good dictionary 
of economic semeiology ought to contain.” 

Dr. Lenti need not have apologized for 
his effort. In clarity of plan and execution, 
it compares most favorably with the few 
attempts that have been made on similar 
lines in America; and it is superior to vir- 
tually all these attempts by reason of the 
fact that in almost every case, an effort is 
made to supplement the account of the 
statistical studies thus far available with a 
discussion of the economic implications of 
those studies. 

The book under review, for reasons given 
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by the author on p. 16, is intended defi- 
nitely as a “national dictionary of economic 
symptoms.” That is to say, the actual 
statistics presented are taken, virtually 
without exception, from Italian sources. 
Yet in almost every instance the author 
discusses in his text the methods and the 
results obtained by workers in other coun- 
tries than Italy. The perspective thus ob- 
tained would provide sufficient ground for 
recommending the*book warmly, even if its 
other merits—its clarity, its balance, and 
above all its modesty*s—did not warrant such 
a recommendation. 
ARTHUR W. MARGET 
University of Minnesota 


Fowrer, R. F. The Depreciation of Capi- 
tal. Pp. xii, 143. London: P. S. King 
& Son, 1934. 6 shillings. 


Following a brief introduction, Mr. 
Fowler discusses in Chapters OI and IV 
the relation between durability of capital 
goods, rate of capital investment, and the 
rate of imterest. Using W. S. Jevons’ 


method of representing capital accumula- * 


tion and decumulation by means of tri- 
angles, the author demonstrates the influ- 
ence of the length of the period of capital 
construction and consumption on the 
course taken by capital mvestment in 
arriving at an equilibrium position, given 
either a single increase in the rate of invest- 
ment or an Increase in the rate of invest- 
ment from year to year. He shows that 
an increasing rate of capital investment 
means ipso facto an increase in the volume 
of funds available for short-term invest- 
ment, as a result of the accumulation of 
depreciation reserves; that as the yolume 
of capital investment approaches “a con- 
stant level, a gradual reduction in the 
amount of monetary savings is necessary; 
that a fall in the rate of interest is not 
likely to lead to the employment of extra 
capital merely by increasing the durability 
of capital goods unless the demand for 
capital for other uses is relatively in- 

elastic. ° 
The second part of the book, comprising 
Chapters V through VII, contains an inter- 
esting discussion of some of the economic 
problems implied in the institutional prac- 
tices of treating depreciation, This part 
y 
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is necessarily fragmentary, but contains 
some illuminating observations. Thus, in 
regard to the valuation of public utilities in ` 
connection with ratemaking, Mr. Fowler 
points out rightly the difficulties of simu- 
lating competition in what are essentially 
monopolisti@industries, and the difficulties 
created by the demand to value the prop- 
erty of the companies on a non-depreciated 
basis, ‘the author further notes that the 
policy of maintaiħing depreciation reserves 
by corporations hinders the mobility of 
capital, with the consequence that capital 
may often be invested in channels where it 
is not most profitable economically. Fi- 
nally, in a chapter discussing the annuity 
and sinking-fund methods of computing 
depreciation, Mr. Fowler shows that the 
sinking-fund method is the only one com- 
patible with the conditions of static 
equilibrium. 

The book confirms the belief of this re- 
viewer that the field of capital depreciation 
offers many problems the treatment of 
which would shed considerable light on the 
processes of investment and savings of our 
economic society, and would reveal a num- 
ber of factors of importance in determining 
the secular shifts and the cyclical oscilla- 
tions of our industrial system. Mr. Fowl- 
er’s book only suggests some of the prob- 
lems, and barely approaches the study of 
institutional practices which would show 
directly and circumstantially some, at 
present obscure, consequences of deprecia- 
tion policies of corporations. To such a 
wider study, and for any one interested in 
the subject, Mr. Fowler’s book provides a 
suggestive introduction. 

SIMON Kuznets 

University of Pennsylvania 


Rurener, Louis A. Money and Banking 
in The United States. Pp. xviii, 788. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1984. $3.50. 


This volume may be described as an 
excellent appraisal of our-current monetary 
situation, arrived at through the author’s 
comprehensive review of past history. The 
developments of currency and banking 
practice in the United States are clearly 
traced from the early days of our Republic 
to the middle of 1934. Professor Rufener 
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undertakes to answer many questions re- 
garding the real significance to the public 
of certain monetary customs and of their 
interrelations. Accordingly, his task is a 
large one, and he necessarily covers a wide 
variety of subjects. For ẹxample, he 
exhibits the quantity and fhe kinds of 
money that we have used at different peri- 
ods; he explains why we have*had more 
money or credit at times and lessat ofhers, 
and to what extent the “general economic 
effects-have been good or bad; he argues 
whether or not and to what degree, in the 
light of past events, our present banking 
system needs modification and revision. 

The approach toward the problem of this 
book is academic and somewhat theoretical. 
However, the thesis is illustrated with 
ample practical statistics, including alto- 
‘gether thirty-seven tables and eighteen 
diagrams, ‘These pertain to such subjects 
as price changes, the volume of production, 
trade, or employment, and financial meas- 
ures. ‘The introduction of these series not 
only acquaints the student with the eco- 
nomic circumstances accompanying major 
monetary policies, but also gives him a 
scholarly and scientific basis for formulating 
conclusions. Further, to furnish a com- 
prehensive general understanding of the 
functions and the operations of central 
banks, the author briefly sketches certain 
European systems, which he explains were 
carefully studied in their prewar aspects 
before the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in this country:. 

Next, the argument concerns the opera- 
tion of our Federal Reserve System, the 
different kinds of banking institutions, and 
the various types of credit in this country 
since 1914. The greater potential credit 
expansion under the Federal Reserve Act 
dnd its amendments as compared with that 
under the previous system he describes as 
due largely to differences in reserves—to 
their concentration and to changes in the 
requirements against deposits and note 
circulation. The author characterizes the 
periods 1914 to 1920 and 1923 to 1929 both 
as inflationary, employing extensive data 
to prove the “prosperity” of the latter 
artificial. Although absolving our leading 
bankers to the extent of admitting that any 
warnings of danger at that time were un- 
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popular, he blames them for not having had 
the courage to take effective action before 
the “inevitable collapse.” Lastly, Pro- 
fessor Rufener discusses the governmental 
intervention and regulations since 1933. 
He reveals wherein he believes that these 
steps taken (up to the date of his writing) 
were unavoidable or actually beneficial, and 
wherein he foresees cause for grave alarm 
over recent polities, notably in the infla- 
tionary possibilities. © 
"Locum BAGWELL 
Federal Reserve Bahk of New York 


Cuark, Lawrence E. Central Banking 
Under the Federal Reserve System. Pp. 
xvi, 437. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. $5.00. 

Dr. Clark appears to have had three 
objectives in writing this volume. In part 
it is a history of the first two decades of the 
Federal Reserve System, in part a discus- 
siop of central banking aims and objectives, 
afid in large part an account of the history 


, and the importance of the New York Re- 


serve Bank. The last of these objectives is 
singularly well attained, but greater clarity 
and conciseness might have been achieved, 
particularly in the early chapters, by 
omitting much of the discussion that refers 
to other parts of the Reserve System. 

On the whole, there seems to run through 
the whole treatment the thread of a Machia- 
vellian New York Reserve Bank thwarting 
the fine ideals of the original Reserve Act. 
The Act provided for a currency secured by 
eligible paper, but the New York Bank de- 
cided to use gold as collateral (pp. 204-5). 
The Act planned to decentralize reserves 
and reduce the hegemony of New York, , 
but the policies of the New York Reserve 
Bank defeated that aim, and “the American 
central banking organization has been to a 
considerable degree an investment banking 
system” (p. $87). 

But the New York Reserve Bank also 
possesses outstanding virtues. Although 
its motives are sometimes impugned, the 
author demonstrates clearly the important 
part that it played under Governor Strong 
in developing a uniform central-banking 
policy for the United States. In this regard 
the chapters on the “foreign entanglements” 
of the Reserve System are particularly well 
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done, and the analysis of the present con- 
centration of bank reserves in New York 
City also indicates the extent to which New 
York has been called upon to assist com- 
mercial banks in other Federal Reserve 
districts. Few students will disagree with 
Dr. Clark’s conclusion that efficient contral 
of credit has not yet been ‘attained in the 
United States, but, in view of the manifest 
weakness of the Federal’ Reserve Board 
during the twenties, the results might have 
been even worse than they were had the 
New York Bank shéwn less strength and 
determination. 
F. CYRIL JAMES 
University of Pennsylvania 


Urnam, Cyri B., and EpwIN LAMKE. 
Closed and Distressed Banks. Pp. xiv, 
285. Washington, D. C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1934. $2.50. 


No argument is necessary to demonstrate 
the economic and social significance of bank 
failures in the United States since the close 
of the war, and many books bave been writ- 
ten to analyze the relationship of bank 
failures to the present business depression. 
The present volume, however, represents 
the first comprehensive study of the ad- 
ministration of closed banks and the re- 
peated efforts to reopen them, and the 
authors are to be complimented on the abil- 
ity with which they have performed that 
difficult task. 

The study is divided into four sections 
that follow in logical sequence. After sur- 
veying the extent and the nature of bank 
failures, the authors present an analysis of 
the liquidation process and of the losses it 
entails. Next the problems raised by re- 
organization and opening are surveyed, and 
finally there is a very full discussion of loans 
to closed and distressed banks by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
other Federal agencies. Finally, the auth- 
ors present a series of statistical appendices 
covering the volume of bank failures and 
the rate at which commercial banks have 
been licensed since the bank holiday, to- 
gether with a detailed description of bank 
reorganization and liquidation in the State 
of Washington. 

F. CYRIL JAMES 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Wirus, H. PARKER, and Jonn M. Cuar- 
MAN. The Banking Situation. Pp. xxvi, 
924. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. $5.00. 


This valuable survey of current banking 
problems in the Ynited States is the result 
of a year of intensive research undertaken 
under the „guidance of the authors-editors 
by members of the Banking Seminar of the 
School of Business, Columbia University. 
In completing the‘ survey, use was also made 
by the authors of the data collected by the 
Senate Committee on Banking, to which 
one of them acted as adviser during the 
years 1930 to 1932, and of a banking survey 
conducted by the authors in 1925-1926. 

The volume under review consists of six 
parts. Part I, entitled “A Crisis in Ameri- 
can. Banking,” gives an excellent survey of 
the background as well as a detailed critical 
discussion of our recent banking legislation. 
Part I, entitled, “Structure,” discusses the 
present position of the American banking 
system and the development of certain spe- 
cial types of banking, such as fiduciary and 
savings banking. This part also contains 
detailed statistical material on bank failures 
and on the geographical distribution of 
banking facilities in several representative 
states and counties. Part III, on ‘“Con- 
trol,” deals with the problem of mergers 
and consolidations, of branch, group, and 
chain banking, and of bank reserves and 
bank examination. Part IV, devoted to 
“Bank Portfolios,” discusses the relations 
of bank portfolios to bank operations and 
various other special problems arising in the 
investment policy and investment technique 
of commercial banks. Part V, on “Central 
Banking,” is concerned with the origin and 
the fundamental purposes of the Reserve 
banking system, and with the major prob- 
lems involved in its discount policy and its 
open market operations. The last section 
of the volume, on “Public Finance and 
Banking,” deals with public debt as a bank 
asset and as a basis for Federal Reserve 
Bank credit. In an interésting concluding 
chapter Professor Willis briefly summarizes 
the main characteristics of the current 
banking situation as the authors see them, 
pointing out, among other things, that 
through failures, retirements, and receiver- 
ships, American banks have been reduced 
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to less than half their number of ten years 
ago, that access of the American population 
to the banks is correspondingly hampered 
and their convenience correspondingly re- 
duced, and that, “while branch banking has 
expanded slowly to take the place of closed 
institutions, . . . the advance has been 
hampered by delays in legislation and by 
prejudice on the part of the péople, the 
banks and the politicians.” e 

Limitation of space makes it iaposible 
to discuss in detail the many interesting 
questions and problems raised in Professors 
Willis’ and Chapman’s excellent “Survey.” 
Tt must suffice to say that in this reviewer’s 
opinion their volume represents the most 
competent and detailed analysis of current 
banking problems that has so far been at- 
tempted. The book as a whole is a strong 
indictment of the shortcomings and the 
weaknesses still inherent in our banking 
structure, and an impelling challenge to all 
those — students, legislators, and practical 
men of affairs — who may be called upon 
in the future to collaborate in their elimina- 
tion. 

Witiram G. WELK 
College of St. Thomas 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
NATIONAL IypustriaL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Taxation of Banks. Pp. x, 


148. New York, 1934. $2.50. 

This book, prepared by Mr. Lewis H. 
Kimmel of the Conference Board staff, deals 
primarily with the economic effects of the 
new trends in bank taxation which have fol- 
lowed the Richmond decision of 1921. 


. (Merchants National Bank v. City of Rich- 


mond, 256 U. 8S. 635.) This decision 
rendered invalid the systems of taxing na- 
tional banks in most states which had 
adopted especially low rates upon money 
and credits during the last several decades. 
The new trends im the state taxation of 
national banks have been: (1) away from 
the property tax on share value to the use 
of the net income measure, or (2) to low and 
special rate taxes on the same base, or (3) 
toward a property tax with a narrower base. 
Because of the competitive situation, the 
trend in taxing state banks has followed 
that of state taxation of national banks. 
These changes have resulted in marked 
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declines in tax payments’by banks, the de- 
clines being greatest usually where the net 
income measure is used. Bank taxes are 
now heaviest in relation to net profits in the 
Mountain and West South Central States 
which retain the general property tax. 

*According to the author, the general prop- 
erty tax on share value tends to discourage 
the bank management from maintaining 
sufficient ‘capital, and thus is a contribu- 
tory, though not necessarily the major, 
factor in bank failures. He states, how- 
ever, that some bankers have exaggerated 
this factor as a cause of bank failures. 

Banks paying higher state taxes are at a 
competitive disadvantage; they can shift 
such taxes only in cases of small borrowers 
or those with insufficient credit to borrow in 
other markets. The author argues, how- 
ever, that competition among lenders tends 
to reduce the interest rates to borrowers in 
those states levying income and other lower 
taxes upon banks. Not only is interest on 
borrowed money higher, but rates paid on 
deposits are lower, in the property tax 
states. Moreover, in these states the profit 
margin is so narrow that banks are lef to 
make questionable loans and to engage in 
activities not directly related to commercial 
banking. The income measure is much 
more convenient for a bank; it permits 
funds to be conserved when income is small, 
and thus provides greater flexibility in 
meeting banking exigencies. 

This study is a welcome and valuable 
contribution to this field. The facts are 
well presented, and each chapter, as well as 
the book as a whole, has a concise summary. 
A good index would be a valuable addition 
to this wolume, as well as to most other 
volumes published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

The reviewer raises some question about 
the treatment of incidence; the difficulty of 
taxing banks on a par with business con- 
cerns is not made clear; the whole is written 
from the standpoint of banking rather than 
from the standpoint of public finance. Be- 
cause of the pivotal importance of banking, 
doubtless it should be given some special 
consideration; and certainly where alter- 
native methods are equally good from the 
standpoint of public finance, the one most 
likely to promote sound banking practices 
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should be chésen. But emergency re- 
serves and flexible policies for public finance 
as well as for banking need much more 
thought than they have been given hereto- 
fore. Greater resort to income and other 
unstable tax measures cannot go very far 
without sounder public reserve nd deBt 
policies. : 
Roy G. BLAKEY 
University of Minnesota 


Baver, JOHN, and * NATHANIEL Goxp. 
Public Utility Vatuation for Purposes of 
Rate Control. Pp. xxii, 477. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.50. 


This volume is in effect a second edition 
of John Bauer’s Effective Regulation of 
Public Utilities, first published in 1925. 
However, the present volume under its 
joint authorship affords a better historical 
introduction to the main thesis of both 
books, which is that effective regulation of 
public utilities cannot be secured until 
valuation for purposes of rate control upon 
its present legal basis has given way to the, 
establishment of a fixed rate base through 
the® medium of legislative action. In- 
cidentally, this book is also — as the editor 
of the series, Professor James C. Bonbright, 
says in a note — part of a general study of 
the law of property valuation under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences. 

The subject matter is divided into three 
parts. In Part I the authors set forth the 
historical development of valuation theories 
upon the background of the major economic 
trends. Successive chapters deal with the 
development of the valuation concept prior 
to the leading case, Smyth v. Amesp in 1898; 
with the history of the “fair value” doctrine 
to the World War; and with “fair value” 
problems since. The purpose of this part 
. is to show what the law of the land is upon 
this subject, as derived from decisions of 
our highest court. 

Part IT shows how the law of the land has 
been applied in practice when legislatures 
or commissions have fixed rates, and when 
these rates have come before the courts, 
especially the Federal Supreme Court, for 
review. We meet here such hardy peren- 
nials as the cost-of-reproduction theory, 
valuation procedure, depreciation, land 
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valuation, working capital, the valuation of 
intangibles including the going concern, and 
finally a discussion of the rate of return. 

In the concluding section the authors 
present their critique of the present system 
and put forward their own scheme for im- 
proving things. What proved most in- 
teresting to the reviewer is the faith of the 
authors that the courts will recognize wide 
lymits fôr legislative discretion and will 
accede to the tonstitutionality of their 
proposal if some legislature will only enact 
it into law. 

This book is worth reading, and it repre- 
sents a contribution Im an important, 
though somewhat hackneyed, controversy. 
Certainly the senior author may be ac- 
counted a veteran in this warfare, and it is 
always interesting to note what changes in 
outlook, if any, come with time. Upon the 
major issue that a fixed rate-base is needed, 
this reviewer has always been in agreement; 
but whether the experiment will ever be 
undertaken by a legislature, and, if under- 
taken, be met with a self-denying attitude 
by the United States Supreme Court, he 
can only have faint hopes. As one who has 
struggled for some time, to put rationality 
into our legal and judicial procedure, only 
to have repeated attempts fail to meet their 
complete objectives, he suspects that the at- 
tainment of an ideal and scientific coördina- 
tion can only be approximated. Plato’s 
outlook upon the possibilities of an ideal 
state still holds good. 

“ MM. G. GLAESER 


University of Wisconsin 


Breyer, Raren F. , The Marketing Institu- 
tion. Pp. viii, 857. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Doctor Breyer has undertaken a text on 
marketing designed for advanced classes. 
At least he says in the preface that he 
“assumes that the reader is familiar with 
the elements of marketing as presented in 
any one of numerous treatises upon market- 
ing.” It does not seenr to me that his pur- 
pose is accomplished, for I can see no reason 
why this text, supplemented by the auth- 
or’s earlier volume on Commodity Marketing 
might not as well be used by college fresh- 
men as by more advanced students. Dr. 
Breyer does not suggest that these two 
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books should be used together, but they 
seem to me to make a logical and useful 
combination. 

On the whole, the approach in this book 
is stimulating. That teachers of marketing 
have not been entirely satisfied with other 
approaches to the subject, is certainly true. 
It may well be that Dr. Breyer has pointed 
the way to a new presentation’of the sub- 
ject through his emphasis on the maxyketing 
institution as “a social ifistrument designed 
to serve the best interests of the public at 
large.” To be sure, those who are looking 
for a technical treatise on “how to make 
more profits from marketing” will have to 
look elsewhere, but those who are interested 
in the social implications of institutions will 
find much of worth in this book. 

There are two points in which the book is 
disappointing. In the first place, it is 
pedantically formal in its use of terms, and 
in some cases it uses common terms outside 
their common meanings. For example, 
“Marketing—under varying conditions on 
the deficit side of markets” seems to me an, 
unnecessary and confusing terminology as 
used in Chapter 6. The titles of Chapters 
7, 9, and 10 are equally unfortunate, in my 
judgment, and the discussion in these 
chapters is unnecessarily involved. It is 
this “hard writing,” rather than close or 
mature reasoning, that would make one 
hesitate to assign the book as a text in an 
elementary class, 

In the second place, Part FV was written 
too soon. Three of the chapters in this 
section purport to consider the accomplish- 
ments or effects of the New Deal upon 
markets and marketing. Another chapter 
treats of the future of the New Deal. Dr. 
Breyer really gives no measurement of 
effect, because none had been made. 

‘Rather, the chapters outline the machinery 
set up by the new legislation, and present 
some guesses as to how this new machinery 
will work. The entire section is likely to 
be out of date before the first class is 
through reading it. 

It seems to me that Dr. Breyer has ex- 
perimented with an approach to the study 
of marketing that merits further attention. 
Certainly all teachers will be repaid for a 
careful reading. of-the text, and I hope that 
a goodly number may adopt it for teaching 
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purposes, so that their.experiences with it 
may be generally known. 
Roran S. Vare 
University of Minnesota 


Hupsox, Maney O. The Permanent 


 Cougt of International Justice. Pp. xxvii, 


731. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. $5.00. 


Professor Hiidson’s previous studies of 
the World Court havé been of inestimable 
value to students who wished to keep track 
of the development* of the Court’s juris- 
prudence from year to year. His annual 4 
articles in the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law and the perennial revision of his 
World Peace Foundation study have filled 
a real need. The present volume, in no 
sense a reéditing of these works, is a major 
contribution to the literature of the Court. 
It is both a historical and an analytical 
treatise dealing in detail with the following 
tapics: precursors, creatién, jurisdiction, 
procedure and practice of the Court; and 
application of law by the Court. 

Professor Hudson’s unrivaled knowledge 
of the literature of the Court itself in its 
various series of publications, and of the 
literature about the Court, makes his 
discussion of the technical points which he 
analyzes peculiarly authoritative. What 
he has written is not an attempt to appraise 
the work of the Court (except perhaps in the 
final chapter on the application of law) but 
rather a guide to the practice which has 
grown up with respect to each of the ques- 
tions with which he deals. , 

After the first eight chapters dealing with 
the historical background and the drafting 
of the statute of the Court, Professor Hud-, 
son proceeds to an analytical review of the 
operation of the Court since its establish- 
ment in 1922. He considers in turn the 
revision of the Statute, the relation of 
states not members of the League to the 
Court, the organization of the Court in 
terms of its rules, records, finances, diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities, and its 
organization for the hearing of cases. 

In the section dealing with the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, the author considers 
access to the Court, it general jurisdiction, 
and jurisdiction under special agreements 
and treaties as well as under Article 36 (The 
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Optional Clause}, .He considers further 
the question of the exercise of jurisdiction 
in particular situations unspecified by the 
Statute or treaties, such as interim orders, 
counter claims, reparation and damages, 
the interpretation of judgments, the ca 
of costs, and so forth. 

In the final section, in which eee 
Hudson deals with the application of law 
by the Court, he reviews certain problems 
arising out of the int@rpretation of treaties. 
As to the law applicable by the Court, it is 
clear that the Court Ras not hesitated to 

‘utilize whatever materials seemed apposite 
to the problem, resting its judgment and 
advisory opinions upon broad and catholic 
grounds of inclusiveness rather than restrict- 
ing its sources of evidence to narrow canons 
of interpretation. Thus all sources of 
international law defined in Article 38 
have been utilized by the Court, as well 
as much material from other sources, such 
as the Court’s own judgments and opinions, 


conventions including states other than’ 


the parties, decisions by other international 
tribunals, the Council of the League and 
other pplitical bodies, and national courts. 
Furthermore, in dealing with various types 
of international engagements, the Court 
has without excéption taken a broad rather 
than a narrow view, both of the engage- 
ments themselves and of its powers of inter- 
pretation, as, for instance, with respect to 
the use of travaux preparatoires which it has 
utilized not only “for the purpose of resolv- 
ing a doubt as to the text but... to 
confirm constructions as to which it had no 
doubt.” 
Puiuiies BRADLEY 

Amherst College á 
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Scorr, James Brown. The Spanish Origin 
of International Law. Francisco de Vi- 
toria and His Law of Nations. Pp. 288. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1934. $3.50. 


Dr. Scott has produced a valuable de- 
scription and detailed analysis of the legal 
works of the Spanish Dominican, Francisco 
de Vitoria, who four hundred years ago laid 
down the foundations of modern interna- 


tional law. Students of international law* 


are doubtless familiar with Vitorig’s doc- 
trines, but Dr. Scott’s book should do much 
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to enlighten the general English reading 
publie concerning one important aspect of 
the intellectual history of sixteenth-century 
Spain—a history which has too long been a 
terra incognita. It comes as a shock to 
realize that Erasmys had more adherents in 
Spain than in ‘ny other country, and that 
the,Archbishop of Seville, who also held the 
office of Inquisitor General, was one of his 
mogt earnest followers. Another indication 
of the intellectual férment then under way 
in Spain may be seen in the Tratado de las 
supersticiones, published in 1527 by the 
Inquisitor Martin de Castafiega, in which 
he laboriously sought to explain the natural 
causes for many of the phenomena popu- 
larly supposed to be extraordinary occur- 
rences. 

In the light of these facts, it is possible 
to understand how Spanish political theo- 
rists came to work out what H. J. Laski 
asserts was “perhaps the most remarkable 
body of coherent doctrine in political 
thought produced between Aquinas and 
Hegel.” The general importance of the 
Spanish political theorists has long been 
recognized, for eighty years ago Robert 
Blakey declared that “there was no coun- 
try in Europe in which politics, as a science, 
underwent (in the sixteenth century) a 
more general investigation and scrutiny 
than in Spain; a country which we have 
been led from infancy to consider as the 
most dark and bigoted among civilized 
nations . . . despite the Inquisition we 
find many elaborate treatises on the ab- 
stract principles of government ... and 
we venture to affirm, that in no part of hu- 
man speculation has there been manifested 
more logical skill in arranging, and a greater 
ability in handling general principles, than 
in the scientific works of Spaniards on i 
polities and jurisprudence,” 

Yet no competent, comprehensive study 
of those political theorists has yet appeared, 
and few individual thinkers have received 
adequate treatment comparable to that 
which Dr. Scott gives Vitoria. 

Many of the most important thinkers 
composed their works as a consequence of 
the discovery of America, which precipi- 
tated a flood of theories and led to the 
production of a great body of treatises, 
many of which still remain unpublished. 


g 
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Though such men as Juan López Palacios 
Rubios, Bartolomé de Las Casas, and Se- 
ptilveda concerned themselves with these 
colonial problems, Vitoria was probably the 
most significant figure. Dr. Scott presents 
an interesting résumé (and glso prints an 
English translation) of the more important 
lectures delivered by Vitoria in 1532 at the 
University of Salamanca during his occu- 
pancy of the prima chajr of theology—aot 
only the most honorable teaching post in 
-~ the University but also literally the first, 
inasmuch as lectures by the prima professor 
always began at 6 A.M. 

The corner stone of Vitoria’s system was 
equality of states, applicable not merely to 
the states of Christendom and of Europe 
but also to the barbarian principalities in 
America. The illuminating doctrines ad- 
vanced by Vitoria on the title to discovery, 
ambassadors, compulsory acceptance of 
pacific settlements, conscientious objectors, 
intervention, and neutrals are all set forth 
in Dr. Scotts study. 

Lewis HANKE e 

Harvard University $ 


Lunpsore, Ragnar. Islands vilkerrecht- 
liche Stellung. Berlin-Griinewald: Verlag 
fiir Staatswissenschaften und Geschichte, 
G. m. b. H., 1934. 


This is the twenty-fifth volume in Pro- 
fessor Herbert Kraus’s series of monographs 
on international law. The author is a 
well-known Swedish scientist who for more 
than thirty years’ has carried on studies in 
- the public law of Iceland, and who may be 

described as the best-informed scholar in 
this field today. With the exception of a 
work on the Treaty of Confederation be- 
tween Iceland and Denmark of 1918, 
awe possess no publication regarding the 
legal status of Iceland in international law 
except the work under review. 

Dr. Lundborg summarizes the constitu- 
tional history of Iceland from 930 to 1907, 
giving in full the story of the subsequent 
period. He states that “de jure Iceland 
has during its entire life as a state been 
sovereign, not, however, in re.” The 
first part of the assertion is evident and 
may be accepted, but the seeond part is 
certain to invite contradiction. According 
to the treaty of 1918, Iceland and Denmark 
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have no eommon legal ‘institutions, not 
even a joint king. In Iceland the kingdom 
is founded on Gémli sáttmáli of 1262. 

The book is based upon original sources 
not previously used and not readily acces- 
sible. Itis a keen, objective, and authentic 
“work, perhaps the best that the author has 
hitherto produced. 

. Jón DÓASON 

Copenhagen, Denmark 


Muas, Lennox A. Ceylon Under British 
Rule. Pp. vi, 811. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. $5.00. 4 


Numberless volumes have been written 

on British rule in India, but almost nothing 
on the British régime in Ceylon. It is over 
sixty years ago that the last general account 
of British policy and administration in 
Ceylon appeared. This excellent volume 
by Professor Mills is therefore highly wel- 
come. 
, Just a few years before the Netherlands 
Government took over from the decadent 
East India Company the administration 
of that vast colonial empire which is now 
the Dutch East Indies, the British con- 
quered Ceylon. Marks of the Dutch occu- 
pation are still visible, notably in the 
Burghers, the Eurasian descendants of the 
Dutch, who, though few in number, have 
played an important réle in the public and 
professional life of the island, and who until 
the adoption of the new constitution a few 
years ago, enjoyed communal representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council. 

It is interesting to note that the British 
in Ceylon and the Dutch in the East Indies 
faced many similar problems, and that in 
the end they solved them much in the sames 
way. The British made the mistake of 
unnecessarily weakening the power and the 
prestige of the native officials. This mis- 
taken policy was one of the contributing 
factors in producing the Kandyan revolt of 
1848. The British, like the Dutch, learned 
“that matters went on far more smoothly 
and efficiently when the native officers were 
selected from families of ancient lineage 
rather than from men who, though of excel- 
lent character and of experience, had risen 
from the ranks.” The Dutch, however, 
have been far more consistent and enlight- 
ened in their policy of leaving the indige- 
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nous population 4s much as possible under 
its own heads. The British also learned 
something of the serious consequences to 
native society of ignoring customary native 
law, but they did little to help the Ceylon- 
ese to preserve and develop it, while this 


policy constitutes one of the chief “glories® 


of Dutch administration in the East 
Indies. : 

More attention to social and economic 
background would have greatly enhanced 
the value of this splendid book. 

A. VANDENBOSCH 


University of Kentucky 


Tuompson, Epwarp, and G. T. Garrart. 
Rise and Fulfillment of British Rule in 
India. Pp. xi, 690. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $7.50. 


The authors have narrated the history 
of the British connection with India from 
the voyage of the Elizabethan adventurers 
to the White Paper on the federal.constitt, 
tion in 1933. The maps and the index are 
good, and the bibliography more than ful- 
fills its declared purpose of affording guid- 
ance te the general reader. The Indian 
Police (p. 669), however, was written by 
J. C. Curry; L. S. O'Malley wrote The 
Indian Civil Service. 

The period prior to the Indian Mutiny 
is covered in considerable detail in 460 
pages, though one could wish that more 
space had been given to economics and ad- 
ministration and less to diplomatic and mil- 
itary history. At times the actions of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
are judged by postwar standards. It is 
rather beside the point to condemn the 
efounders of British India because etheir 
attitude towards war differed from that of 
the twentieth century. One feels, too, 
that there was much to be said for their 
wars: the Marathas, for example, were in- 
corrigibly predatory and lived by pillaging 
their neighbors. ; 

The attempt to be scrupulously impartial 
in the account of the Mutiny of 1857 has 
led to misstatements of fact. It is true 
that in its suppression deplorable and ill- 
controlled executions and reprisals took 
place; but it is not true that the British 
began these measures without provocation 
(pp. 4389-440). They were the result of 
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the murder of English women which 
occurred at the initial outbreaks at Meerut 
and Delhi. 

The 200 pages on the post-Mutiny period 
give an excellent if rather brief history of 
administrativg, political, and economic 
developments. The British Government 
is econdemned for its unwillingness on 
grounds of efficiency to admit Indians to 
the key positions ip the executive, and for 
its tardiness in recognizing that the 
“unchanging East” had developed beyond 
the stage of paternal despotism. The 
chapters on agriculture show that the 
colossal rural debt is partly the result of a 
too rigid application of unsuitable English 
laws, coupled with the Victorian belief 
that the Government should not regulate 
and control business. The very real 
benefits of British rule have been partially 


nullified by these causes, and to a much 


greater extent by the impossibly high birth 
rate and the almost ineradicable short- 
comings of the Indian social and religious 


system. 


Lennox Mints 
University of Minnesota 


Keres, Sır Rocer. Naval Memoirs: The 
Narrow Seas to the Dardanelles 1910- 
1915. Pp. 538. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1934. $5.00. 


From the memoirs of this high-ranking 
naval officer, who saw his full share of staff 
and sea duty, one expects and gets a salty 
narrative interlarded with anecdotes about 
the World War great and near-great with 
whom he was so intimately associated 
both on and off duty. One does occasion- 
ally wish, however, that the Admiral had 
quoted more often from his own peppery 
diary and had taken fewer extracts from the, 
official reports or memoirs of others. 

Of most pertinent interest to students of 
political science is the Admiral’s revival of 
the Gallipoli controversy that forced Mr. 
Churchill’s withdrawal from and wrecked 
the British Cabinet in 1915. Sir Roger 
Keyes could not dodge this issue, because he 
was chief of the staff to the three successive 
admirals that commanded the Dardanelles 
naval forces, a fleet of second class war- 
ships, many of which Lord of the Admiral- 
ty Churchill had intended to sacrifice m 
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order to put Constantinople under British 
guns. 

Sir Roger Keyes forthrightly and con- 
vincingly contends that the failure was due 
not to fallacies in Churchill’s ambitious 
plan, but rather to the timidity of the 
military and naval coémmfnders. What 
“might have been” at the Dardanelleg is 
today highly academic. Nevertheless, one 
is convinced that had the British Darda- 
nelles Fleet of powerfuP but slightly obso- 
lete warships been commanded by another 
Rodney, Nelson, Farragut, or Sir Roger 
Keyes (in the light of his opmions then, and 
his subsequent daring record), there would 
have been more second-class British ships 
sunk, fewer lives lost, and more achieved 
at the Dardanelles in 1915. Full success 
would have ended the war in 1916. In 
short, Mr. Churchill’s biggest mistake was 
in choosing admirals who were under the 
Nelsonian standard to perform a Nelsonian 
task. 

Jim Dan Hitt 

Superior State Teachers College 


Vincent, Joun Martin. Aids to Historical 
Research. Pp. vii, 173. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 


In this book there is nothing bad and 
nothing new. It has the virtues and the 
faults of a book that falls in a series. It 
covers the ground that the planners of the 
series intended it should cover, by devoting 
short chapters to various fields of methods 
in relation to history. Some of the chap- 
ters, like the one on Geography, could in 
the nature of things be little more than a 
discussion of certain theories of historical 
causation or influence. Others, like the 
one on Chronology, include a wealth of 
detailed information. 

* The book would hardly serve as a hand- 
book giving any practical guidance to a per- 
son who should undertake to develop by 
means of it his own capacities as a research 
worker in history. It will serve, however, 
to introduce the uninitiated to a number of 
topics concerning which they may well in- 
form themselves from other sources. 

Historical scholarship hardly needs this 
book, but stands in great need of another 
that ought to be written. Some day, some 
one will write a book that will unfold the 
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possibilities of applying, the methods of his- 
torical research, not to medieval documents 
but to the great wealth and variety of ma- 
terials that lie close at hand. We have our 
Bernheim and Langlois, but we have no 
handbook of methods that could be put into 
ethe passession of an intelligent novice to 
furnish him with the guidance he would 
need in writing the history of his home 
town. Such a* manual would fill a real 
need. This volume &lls none except the 
need of completing’ a series. 
Roserrt C. BINKLEY 
Western Reserve University 


Howrn, Grorce Frepericx. Chester A, 
Arthur: A Quarter Century of Machine 
Politics. Pp.xi,307. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1934. $4.00. 


President Arthur may not have been one 
of the greatest of American presidents, but 
from certain points of view he was one of 
the most interesting. Gently bred, known 
As a gentleman in politics and a successful 
lawyer, he was also a successful political 
leader, or, if you did not like him, a political 
boss. The Republican leader of New York 
City, he became a factor in New York 
State politics, holding the important office 
of Collector of the Port, which, in the days 
of the spoils system, was considered one of 
the richest plums in the United States. 
Nominated for the vice-presidency as a 
sop to Roscoe Conkling, who was at the 
head of the Republican Party in New York 
in 1882, he became, through the assassina- 
tion of James A. Garfield, the President of 
the United States. There was very little 
hope at the time that he would cut much 
of a,figure. He assumed office under a, 
most embarrassing situation, because Gui- 
teau, the President’s assassin, declared 
himself a “Stalwart of the Stalwarts,” and 
Chester Arthur had been the leader of the 
Stalwarts! As a matter of fact, however, 
his administration was on the whole a 
highly creditable one. He met the situa- 
tion as a gentleman, and carried on with 
dignity and ability. : 

There are many interesting phases in 
General Arthur’s career, for he was a Gen- 
eral in the Civil War, although, curiously 
enough, this is the first life of him to have 
been written. His record as a President 
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shows him to have been a courageous man 
with a vision and quite indifferent to ordi- 
nary personal consideration. 

Professor Howe has done an honest piece 
of work and has sought to evaluate Presi- 
dent Arthur’s administration and his con- 


tribution to the development of American, 


policies. He has done the work with fair- 
ness and discrimination. 

| Cuton Rogers Wooprurr . 

Philadelphia e 

Muzzey, Davip Savıııe. James G. 
» Blaine: A Political Idol of Other Days. 
Pp. xi, 514. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1934. $4.00. 


For twenty years James G. Blaine was 
the subject of worshipful affection from the 
American people to a degree which no 
other man enjoyed between Henry Clay 
and Theodore Roosevelt. It must have 
been a pure case of personality, for it was 
most certainly not any matter of accom- 
plishment. His record of service is piti? 
fully bare for one who appeared the man 
of the hour to a whole generation of hard- 
headed, wishful Americans. Nor did the 
lack particularly bother him. 

The seventies and eighties, of all the 
periods in our history, were most charitable 
about ' offenses against good taste and 
morals in official circles. The line between 
venality and veniality, so sternly drawn in 
the early days, was now indulgently wiped 
out. The community of interest between 
big business and big politics was paraded 
with a brazenness which only the Harding 
Administration was ever to equal. Yet 
even in so indifferent a milieu, it was by a 
combination of trickery and mysterious 
‘personal magic that Blaine managed to re- 
tain the semblance of respectability. De- 
spite all this, until the day of his death he 
was the perennial leader of the Republican 
Party, truly the idol of the rank and file. 

What was the secret of Blaine’s power— 
his ability to hold primacy in the face of a 
burden of scandal which would have swept 
most men from even the humbler fringes of 
public life? It is a question for which his 
biographers have been singularly inept in 
finding an answer; and Professor Muzzey is 
` no exception to the rule. A few pages 
from the end of his book, the author gives a, 
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quotation from Gamaliel Bradford which 
may contain the solution of the riddle: 
“The moment I touch Blaine, I touch 
something human all over. He was a pas- 
sionate, emotional, eager, sensitive tem- 
perament, vastly capable of self-delusion.” 

But Dr. Mfizzey’ has not attempted to 
develop that particular vein, and his study 
remains what it was probably intended to 
be, an authoritative, accurate, unimagina- 
tive, factual recortl of the man. With 
most figures of history this is enough; in 
the case of Blaine it most emphatically is 
not. The book is, in this sense, an ineffec- 
tual record; because its hero emerges so 
largely unexplained by any mere collection 
and ei of events. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wooptey, Tuomas Frepericrk. Thad- 
deus Stevens. Pp. xv, 664. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: The Telegraph Press, 1984. 


It is no easy task to write a well-propor- 
tioned biography of Thaddeus Stevens. 
Here was a dynamic and colorful figure, the 
greatest parliamentary leader our people 
have ever produced, who lived to be more 
than seventy-six, yet whose significant ac- 
complishments, in a national sense, were 
all crowded into his last seven years. Be- 
fore the Civil War raised the curtain upon 
precisely the stage needed for his very spe- 
cial talents, Old Thad had already led a full 
and interesting existence, bursting with 
rewards for those attracted by angularity 
of character, but of no particular note to the 
historian. Until he had reached an age 
when most men, if they survive at all, are 
content to bask and reminisce, he was a 
hero of purely parochial stature. It is no 
simple matter for the biographer to pre- 
serve the proper balance between the many °’ 
barren years of his early life and the few 
fruitful ones of his final greatness. 

The decisive flaw in the work of the pres- 
ent chronicler is that he has failed to take 
account of this difficulty. -Mr. Woodley 
seems to have given a disproportionate 
share of his research and his space to the 
early, comparatively unimportant years of 
Stevens’ life. The story of the Great Com- 
moner’s parentage, youth, and education, 
his struggles as an unknown lawyer in the 
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little town of Gettysburg, his pin-feather 
floundering in politics, his business venture, 
his’ noble and successful efforts in the cause 
of free education, the disastrous conse- 
quences of the Buckshot War, his hegira to 
Lancaster, his early champonship of the 
Negro, even his first emergence in Congress, 
are told with a wealth of informgtion andan 
editorial competence which make this the 
best biography yet writjen of these forma- 
‘tive years. 

But the author has lavished too much of 
his labor upon this early period. Half of 
his volume is devoted to it. Woodburn, 
the most successful of Stevens’ biographers, 
gives little more than one fifth of his space 
to it, and such an allocation is far more 
reasonable. When Mr. Woodley finally 
reaches the significant era of Old Thad’s 
career, he suffers, I fear, a serious let-down. 
As Stevens grows in stature, his Boswell 
dwindles, After the careful amplitude of 
his earlier recordings, there is a grave sense 
of ‘disappointment in the bare, almost 
breathless manner in which he treats those* 
later days when Stevens was actually mak- 
ing history, when, during one of the major 
crises in our annals, he exercised a greater 
influence on the lawmaking power than any 
single legislator wielded before or since. 

I do not presume to explain this. Per- 
haps Mr. Woodley grew impatient. Per- 
haps the canvas grew too vast for him. 
But the fact remains that when he treats 
of the Civil War and the Reconstruction, 
the primacy of Stevens in shaping the 
political, social, and financial decisions of 
the period, then the promise of his earlier 
labors is largely dissipated. What remains 
is a faithful but lean and humdrum chron- 
icle of the great years. 
` ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Barney, Tuomas A. Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Japanese-American Crises. Pp. 
x, 353. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. $3.00. 


“An account of the international com- 
plications arising from the race problem on 
the Pacific Coast,” the subtitle to this book, 
explains in a single phrase the nature of the 
work. As he states in his preface, Profes- 
sor Bailey’s purpese is “to examine criti- 
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cally the causes, course, and results” of 
growing friction between Japanese immi- 
grants and Americans on the Pacific Coast 
after Japan had astonished the world by 
her amazing victories of 1904-1905. To 
accomplish this purpose he has made use of 


"the Roosevelt, Papers and other collections 


in the Library of Congress, the manuscripts 
in the archives of the Department of 
State, and much newspaper and periodical 
material. a 

The major, althoygh not the last, crisis 
grew out of the San Francisco school order, 
of 1906, by which Japanese and Chinese 
children were to be placed in separate 
schools. This order did not grow out of the 
political difficulties of the notorious 
Schmitz régime nor from any real problem 
created by Japanese children in the schools, 
but “because the whites were prejudiced 
against them, and the root of this prejudice, 
at least in San Francisco, appears to have 
béen the belief that coolie labor was 
thwarting the work of the unions and low- 
ering the American standard of living.” 
Professor Bailey follows through in detail 
the story of the resentment of the J@panese 
Government, Secretary Metcalf’s investi- 
gation in California, the rising tide of 
pro- and anti-Japanese feeling in the coun- 
try at large, the visit, at the President’s 
invitation, of the San Francisco School 
Board and Mayor Schmitz to Washington, 
and the final capitulation of the Board 
when it was put to them that the more im- 
portant issue, restriction of coolie immigra- 
tion, was blocked by San Francisco’s stand 
on the school question. 

Hard on the heels of the school imbroglio 
camé the anti-Japanese riots and demon-* 
strations in San Francisco, outflowing of 
Japanese jingoism and indiscriminate talk 
which developed into a real war scare in 
1907. This situation, while it did not 
cause Roosevelt to make up his mind sud- 
denly to send the battleship fleet around 
the world, had a bearing on that demonstra- 
tion. Jingoism on both sides.of the Pacific 
and a certain amount of concern in official 
quarters in Tokyo and in Washington 
made the summer of 1907 more than a little 
uncomfortable, expecially since European 
newspapers played up the situation and 
freely predicted a Japanese-American war. 
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Nevertheless, the world cruise took place 
with no untoward events: “Had [Roose- 
velt] lost, the condemnation of posterity 
would deservedly be heaped upon his head. 
But he won, as he was accustomed to win 
when the stakes were high. Some have 


called it Rooseveltian luck, other$ have’ 


called it statesmanship. Call it what you 


will, the historian must admit that this - 


venture, harebrained though it may have 
been regarded by contemporaries, was far- 
reaching in its resultg for good.” More- 
over, the Gentlemen’s Agreement which 
Root effected began to slow down coolie 
Immigration in a promising manner by the 
end of 1908. 

One more flare-up was due, however, be- 
fore Roosevelt left office. This grew out 
of agitation, fomented especially by the 
Hearst papers, to promote anti-Japanese 
laws in the California Legislature. Again 
executive pressure was brought to bear, 
although Japan this time exhibited none ®f 
the excitement which attended the school 
question, and this pressure, aided by the 
influence of Speaker Stanton of the Cali- 
fornia House of Representatives, served for 
the time to stave off acts which would have 
roused new resentment across the Pacific. 

This whole study is as meritorious as it is 
timely. It presents dispassionately and in 
satisfying detail a chapter in Roosevelt’s 
political career and an episode in America’s 
foreign relations. Its wide reading would 
not come amiss in these days of agitation 
reminiscent of that a quarter of a century or 
So ago. 

L. B. SHIPPEE 

University of Minnesota 


Strong, Epwarp K., Jr. The Second- 
Generation Japanese Problem. Pp. viii, 
292. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. $3.25. 


This volume contains the general report 
of a study of the Japanese in California 
carried on under the auspices of Stanford 
University and financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. More detailed reports of 
this study have been published in three 
monographs entitled Vocational Aptitudes of 
Second-Generation Japanese in the United 
States; Japanese in California; and Public 
School Education of Second-Generation Jap- 
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anese in California. This condensed report 
of the entire study in a single volume is of 
great convenience to the general reader, for 
it includes a brief summary of the above 
monographs, and in addition attempts to 
present a complete picture of the situation 
faced by the American-born Japanese in 
this country. 

The background for an understanding of 
the préblem is proyided in the introductory 
chapters, which present a historical review: 
of Japanese immigration to the United 
States, discuss the nature and the signifi- 
cance of race prejudice, and sum up in a 
concrete manner the specific complaints 
against the Japanese in California. Based 
on tests of intelligence, the author con- 
cludes that mentally the Japanese-Amer- 
icans are very similar to the whites. 
Judged by records of crime and delin- 
quency, the Japanese-Americans stand 
higher than the average in moral conduct. 
They rank well in their classes, whether in 
high school or college, and take every pos- 


sible advantage of their educational oppor- 


tunities. Their chief difficulty is that they 
have fallen heir to the prejudice against 
their immigrant parents, and therefore face 
serious discrimination as Orientals in spite 
of their American social heritage. Their 
adjustment to economic life under these 
circumstances is a serious problem, which 
is accentuated by the general scarcity of 
jobs during this financial depression. ‘The 
author believes that the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans are making comméndable progress in 
dealing with their problems, but holds out 
no hope of an escape in the near future from 
the handicaps of a minority group. 

This volume and its accompanying mono- 
graphs make a careful analysis of the situa- 
tion of our Japanese-Americans in Cali. 
fornia, and constitute our most extended 
study thus far of the problem of the second- 
generation Orientals. 

J. F. STEINER 

University of Washington 


LORIMER, FRANK, and FREDERICK OSBORN. 
Dynamics of Population. Pp. xiii, 461. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. $4.00. 

This work is restricted to a study of re- 
productive trends in the,American popula- 
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tion, with special reference to the differen- 
tial fertility of different elements, and the 
social causes and consequences of such dif- 
ferences. Realizing that they are dealing 
with material arousing strong emotional 
reactions, the authors haye maintained 
throughout an attitude of c&ndor and cau- 
tion. Eugenists will find the conclusions 
ultraconservative, but anti-ewgenists will 
be compelled to weigh carefully the thought- 
ful and systematic presentation of the 
material, much of which is the result of 
ingenious and original research. 

After a presentation of the general fertil- 
ity trend of the American population, the 
authors survey data bearing on the differen- 
tial fertility of communities of different size, 
racial, nativity, regional, urban, and rural 
groups, and occupational classes. Here 
they make extensive use of the I.Q. as a 
measure of “cultural-intellectual develop- 
ment,” This term enables the authors to 
avoid the controversy as to the extent to 
which the IQ. reflects innate ability, but 
does not prevent them from concludin 
that differential birth rates are at presen 
“bad” from economic and cultural view- 
points, The authors go on, however, to 
survey studies in which the environmental] 
factors have been largely equalized or con- 
trolled, and to draw the conclusion that 
there is evidence that the social classes 
differ in average capacity for intellectual 
development. Birth and survival rates 
are greatest among the most poorly situated 
farmers, the unskilled laborers, and the 
lower “cultural-intellectual” classes. Since 
parental economic and cultural status af- 
fects the prospective development of the 
potential capacities of their children and the 
latter’s start in life, the authors find it a 
serious question whether educational and 
other social endeavors will fully offset the 
effects of the blind and unregulated opera- 
tion of reproductive forces. Moreover, so- 
cial control of these forces is by no means an 
easy matter. Negative policies are already 
in slight operation and are supported by 
economic and cultural considerations which 
are strongly reénforced by this study. How 
to elevate by even a small amount the 
fertility of the superior “cultural-intellec- 
tual’ groups remains an unsolved problem. 

This is an excellent and serious work on a 
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vastly important subject. It makes avail- 
able a Jarge amount of research material 
heretofore widely scattered in professional 
journals, and it adds thereto substantially. 
It materially advances population study in 
this country, and will be found useful by 


ə studegts in every field of the social sciences. 


° F. H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Scuapiro, J. Sanwyy. Condorcet and the 
Rise of Liberalism in France. Pp. 311. 
New York: Harcaurt, Brace & Company, 
1934. $3.50. . 


In style and organization this is an ad- 
mirable book. It is simple, lucid, and from 
much living with its subject matter it has 
caught something of its rhythm and line. 

But when it comes to the subject matter 
itself, I am not so sure. One cannot tell 
from the presentation whether Professor 
Schapiro was concerned to make the inci- 
dent of Condorcet’s life a peg upon which 

*to hang a study of “‘the rise of liberalism,” 
or whether he intended to project “the rise 
of liberalism” through the life history of 
Condorcet. Certainly the livmg man of 
flesh and bones of whom Dr. Schapiro 
speaks with so much admiration does not 
emerge from his pages. The two chapters 
dealing directly with the life of Condorcet 
(IV and V) have the tenor of the usual per- 
functory biography of the historian. The 
remaining chapters provide a forthright, 
very competent, and very well documented 
exposition of the doctrines of eighteenth- 
century liberalism as they exist and are 
expounded in the work of Condorcet. 
Even those points, such as feminism and 
popular education, with regard to which 
Condorcet shows himself to be at consider- 
able variance with his generation—in fact, 
far in advance of it——are treated in ab- 
stracto as if they were sheer logical anato- 
mies and not personal visions. Yet the 
one thing about Condorcet that is indicated 
by Professor Schapiro’s references to him is 
that he had a personality as positive, as 
complexly involuted, if not $o dashing and 
voluble, as Rousseau’s. And of course, he 
was certainly sane, where Rousseau was 
only doubtfully so. -A secondary figure in 
the judgment of the historical critic, and 
perhaps correctly so, in terms of his effect 
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upon social thinking in one direction, 
Condorcet is, to say the very least, a pri- 
mary figure in his effect upon both public 
education.and the employment of the idea 
of progress. 

The assignment of status to a historical 


figure is a matter of taste, interest, and con-, 


tamination from authority, rather than a 
matter of the intrinsic worth of the per- 
sonality. I cannot help thinking that if 
Professor Schapiro had been less concerned 
to hold up Condorcet as d mirror of the polit- 
ical, intellectual, social, economic, and re- 
eligious liberalism of the eighteenth century, 
and had been more concerned to discern 
the drive and passion of the man himself, 
he would not have been so ready to accept 
the traditional judgment of the critics. 

“His writings,” says Professor Schapiro, 
“form an almost perfect synthesis of 
French liberal thought in the eighteenth 
century in all of its strength and weakness: 
its love of abstract political and social ideag; 
its rigid rationalism; its hatred of the past? 
and its hopes for the future; its passionate 
devotion to humanity; and its facile opti- 
mism.”, 

This description of French liberal thought 
is in itself debatable. ‘There is certainly no 
facile optimism in either Voltaire or Rous- 
seau. ‘The former’s devotion to humanity 
carries without major reservations. The 
latter’s rationalism has anything but 
rigidity, and if political and social ideas 
should happen to be abstract in Rousseau, 
they emerge with considerable concreteness 
in Voltaire and Montesquieu, and as these 
men vary from each other, Condorcet varies 
from both of them. Call him “the last of 
the encyclopedists, and the most universal,” 

e is also the most personally withdrawn 
and introverted. So far as he himself was 
concerned, his writings were events in his 
biography, and what in them signalizes his 
personality is not what they have in com- 
mon with the liberal mind of the eighteenth 
century, but what they do not have in com- 
mon. It is the exposition of this personal 
difference thdt I miss in Dr. Schapiro’s 
otherwise admirable book. Itisas adequate 
a guide to French liberalism as one can find 
in English, but it is ro guide to Condorcet. 


H. M. Kaien 
New York City 
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Meran, Grorae H. Mind, Self and Society, 
from the Standpoint of a Social Behaviorist. 
Pp. xxxviii, 401, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. $5.00. 

Professor Charles Morris has been at 
much pains to present to us the social 
psychology of*the late Professor Mead on 
the basis of notes taken in his course, 
“Social Psy¢hology.”” He and other former 
studenis of Mead expect to give us two 
volumes of Mead’s*works on the history of 
ideas and his systematic pragmatism. 

It is claimed for Mead that he has shown 
us that (and how) mind and the self are 
generated in a social process. He begins 
with the social act, and by it explains the 
conduct of the individual. Mead is be- 
havioristic in starting with the observable 
activity, not “m the sense of ignoring the 
inner experience of the individual.” The 
mind and the thinking process arise out of 
gestures which have become significant 
symbols, i.e., which have the same effect on 
the individual making the gesture and on 
him to whom it is addressed. The social 
group or society consists of those who at- 
tach the same meaning to gestures. At an 
advanced level the observer remarks that 
the universal, impersonal quality thought 
possesses derives from the fact that the 
thinking individual (as opposed to the emo- 
tive) takes toward himself the attitude of 
others, merging their attitudes finally in 
one, which Mead calls that,of the ‘“general- 
ized other.” 

The self arises in social experience, for it 
is only communication which enables the 
individual to take itself as an object by 
playing the rôle of the “other.” The truly 
unified self has toward itself the attitude of 
the whole community or “generalized 
other,” in which the individual attitudes of 
others are organized. Mead distinguishes 
between the “me,” which is this organized 
set of attitudes, and the “I,” which is the 
organism’s response to the attitudes of 
others. 

In the light of this analysis certain 
sociological concepts, such as social control, 
leadership, and institutions, acquire new 
meaning. If self-criticism is really social 
criticism, behavior controlled by it is so- 
cially controlled. The imstitution is es- 
sentially a community of response. The 
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leader is he who lives in the largest group. 
In such social activities as those of patriot- 
ism, religion, and team work, the “I” and 
the “me” are fused and exalted, and the 
social process successfully completed. To 
go beyond the individual, in the organizing 
of common attitudes and tHe entering Into » 
the attitudes of others, lies ine promise of 
democracy. 

Not painfully skeletonized, bi brought 
to life by the wisdom #nd insight of Mead, 
this social psychology makes an appealing 
and plausible system in spite of the uni- 
lateral character which almost unavoid- 
ably attends philosophic originality. 

W: Rex CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 


Jacks, L. P. Ethical Factors of the Present 
Crisis. Baltimore: William & Wilkins 
Company, 1934. $1.50. 

In Principal Jacks’ little book, Brown 
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